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PUBLISHEE  S  NOTE 


To  the  1917  Edilion 


The  first  edition  of  this  Handbook,  published  in  19 16,  was  planned 
primarily  for  the  \isitor  to  New  England  and  cs])rcin11y  for  the 
motor  tourist.  Its  mosl  enthusiastic  welcome  ho  vtMr  lias  come 
from  New  Englanders  themselves,  many  of  whom  have  written  us 
of  their  interest  in  the  historical  notes.  Business  men,  manufac- 
turers and  commercial  executives  have  valued  the  Gazetteer  features 
and  the  industrial  and  economic  information. 

This  new  edition  has  been  ihoroupjhly  revised  thrmighout.  Much 
matter  no  longer  of  contemiK)rary  interest  has  been  excised,  many 
of  the  routes  rewritten,  and  additional  matter,  with  new  maps  and 
illustrations,  has  increased  the  volume  by  filty  pages.  Acknowl- 
edgment is  gratefully  made  to  those  public  spirited  New  Englanders 
who  hax  e  aided  in  this  revision  with  corrections  and  contributions 
of  new  and  interesting  mnterial. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Hook  Company  has  done  tins  publication 
the  honor  of  illegally  using  a  large  amount  of  material  extracted 
from  it  in  the  19 17  editions  of  its  volumes  on  New  England  and 
New  York.  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  of  the  United  St  at  5  District 
Court,  in  his  opinion  granting  an  injunction  against  the  Blue  Book 
for  infringement,  recognize^  that  "Sargent  de^itrned  and  perfected 
an  elaborate  guide  book  somewhat  rambling  baedeker  .  .  .  which 


and  by  original  research.'*  Litigation  incident  to  this  infringe- 
ment has  somewhat  delayed  the  publication  of  this  edition.  With 
the  continued  favor  of  the  public  and  the  protection  of  the  courts, 
future  editions  annually  improved  are  assured. 

A  Handbook  of  Boston,  with  motor  routes  into  the  surrounding 
count r>'  for  fifty  miles,  is  In  preparation  for  ])ublication  in  1918. 
This  .  ill  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  present  volume  SO  that  many 
additional  routes  together  with  new  material  and  new  maps  may 
be  introduced  in  the  iqiS  edition  of  the  New  England  Handbook. 
Another  Handbook  planned  will  cover  the  New  England  Coast  from 
the  yachtsman's  point  of  view.  A  Handbook  of  the  Middle  States  on 
the  same  phin  is  still  in  preparation  and  other  volumes  of  this  series 
are  pkmned. 


is  interesting  and  which 
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EDITORIAL  FOREWORD 
To  the  First  Edition 

This  Handbook  ol  New  England  has  not  been  made  primarily  for 
the  intellectual  divertissenient  of  Xew  Englandcrs.  The  visitor,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stranger  irom  without  our  gates,  the  '*  Man  from 
Miaaouri/'  has  been  kept  congtantly  in  mind.  The  desire  has  been 
to  divulge  in  a  large  way  to  the  possible  or  actual  visitor  what  New 
England  holds  for  him. 

To  attempt  to  enlighten  the  intelligent  Xeu  !•  iia;lander  in  re;^Mr(i 
to  the  history,  antiquities,  or  modern  developments  o[  his  own  town 
is  wholly  beyond  the  limitations  of  this  volume.  We  have  sought 
only  to  bring  together  what  the  casual  visitor  or  tourist  most  wants 
to  know,  what  the  well-informed  resident  knows,  about  a  town, — ^why 
it  is  on  the  map,  who  made  it,  and  what  it  now  makes. 

riie  tests  of  what  should  be  im  luded.  what  omitted,  have  been 
trankly  journaiistic.  The  desire  has  been  to  select  human  interest 
information  of  contemponury  value.  While  the  publisher  has  had 
every  desire  to  tell  of  the  *Uve'  things  of  today  rather  than  to  dwell 
upon  the  past,  he  has  not  always  been  able  to  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  local  citizen  for  **our  new  $30,000  gas  plant"  or  the  "new 
model  concrete  shoe  factory,"  to  the  featuring  this  rather  than  some 
rcaiiy  great  citizen  or  event  of  economic  importance  in  the  past. 

One  purpose  steadily  kept  in  mind  has  been  to  present  New  £ng- 
land  in  an  all-round  way  with  a  critical  eye  and  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  with  something  of  vision.  For  vision  is  perhaps  what  we  most 
lack,  and  the  accumulated  and  coordinated  facts  on  which  to  base  it. 

The  New  England  of  today,  the  NVw  England  that  is  really  new. 
has  been  kept  iii  the  foreground.  VVliaL  a  comnmnuy  is  doing  today, 
Its  industries,  the  people  who  live  there,  have  been  regaideid  as  of 
first  Importance.  What  there  is  to  say  of  antiquities,  old  houses, 
modem  buildings,  natural  features,  and  the  story  connected  there- 
with has  been  proportionately  treated. 

But  all  this  to  have  meaning  must  have  added  the  bai  kgn  M-nd  of 
the  past.  The  New  England  of  the  Puritans  with  its  origins  ui 
Ammcan  Institutions,  brought  to  mind  by  ancient  houses  and  his- 
torical landmarks,  must  always  loom  large  in  the  imagination  of  an^ 
visitor.  Eighteenth-ccntun,'-  Colonial  Xew  England  with  its  epi- 
sodes of  the  Revolution,  its  battle  firlds.  historical  monuments,  and 
reminiscences  of  Tory  and  Patriot,  wiU  have  prime  interest  for  every 
American.  The  New  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  Daniel 
Webster,  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  period  of  upbuilding  of 
our  modem  factory  industries,  will  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the 
development  of  American  institutions. 

Much  will  be  encountered  in  these  pages  which  fails  to  coincide 
with  accepted  traditions.    If  by  quoting  reliable  contemporary 

Us) 
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authorities,  the  fabity  ol  genermllv  accepted  views  can  be  shown. 

it  is  belie\'ed  that  some  service  will  have  been  done.  Many  legends 
of  New  England,  magnified  by  numerous  repetitions,  are  dissipated 

by  inquiry'.  The  bleakness  of  Xew  England,  the  barrenness  of 
New  England  soil,  the  wickedness  of  the  Tories  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sons  ui  Liberty,  ike  scli-abacgation  of  the  Puritans,  all  are  sub- 
jects worthy  of  elimbation. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  regard  t  hr  past  asmofe  virtuous,  to  bestow 
a  halo  on  characters  of  the  past,  but  human  nature  in  its  fundamentals 
has  not  changed  since  the  first  settlement  of  New  En^jland,  and  any 
clear  understanding  of  Colonial  times  nuibt  recognize  that  there  was 
present  the  same  desire  for  gain,  for  wealth  and  power  as  today. 

As  an3rthing  like  adequate  toeatment  of  the  Commonwealths  ol 
New  England  was,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  brief  compass  per- 
mittef!,  a  light,  swift  treatment  has  been  given  which  may  prove 
illummating.  Boston,  too,  would  of  course  require  a  volume  for 
adequate  treatment,  and  has  therefore  been  handled  somewhat 
briskly.  In  treating  of  the  great  universities,  again  we  have  been 
somewhat  apimlled  by  the  laiiseness  of  the  theme,  and  so  have  been 
led  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  naive  manner  of  one  who  assumes 
nothing  as  granted. 

The  purpwse  of  the  Introductory  Chapters  has  been  to  illumine 
some  particular  phases  of  New  England  and  its  life,  past  or  present, 
more  completely  than  could  be  attained  in  the  route  descriptions. 
AnytMng  like  an  encyclopedic  treatise  of  the  subject  has  been 
furthest  from  our  purpose.  The  intent  has  been  rather  to  touch  upon 
the  'high  spots,'  each  suljject  in  a  more  or  less  journalistic  way. 

As  historical  backirrounds  are  necessary,  so  it  may  not  be  loo 
presumptuous  to  claim  ihat  no  one  can  know  his  New  England  inti- 
mately unless  he  sees  it  with  the  vision  of  a  million  years.  The 
chapter  on  the  Geology  has  as  its  only  purpose  that  of  interpreting 
the  physical  features  of  New  England  in  terms  of  the  geologic  past. 

The  Kditor  is  fully  aware  of  more  defects  and  shortcomings  in 
this  Handbook  than  the  most  captious  critic  is  likely  to  discover. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  some  local  grumbling  at  criticism 
or  inadequate  treatment,  which,  if  unfair,  will  be  righted  in  future 
editions.  .\11  that  is  hoped  for  is  that  the  volume  may  be  recognized 
as  having  sufBcient  merit  to  warrant  its  being  improved  in  successive 
aonual  editions. 
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HOW  THIS  BOOK  WAS  MADE 

This  is  not  a  one-man  book.  Upward  of  a  thousand  live  New 
Englanders  have  contributed  to  its  making  and  the  writings  of  at  least 
as  many  dead  (uhs.  Without  the  generous  assisLmre  of  public-spirited 
citizens  through -ut  New  Englanti,  the  great  mass  of  u|)-to-date 
,  matter  could  never  have  been  brought  together.  The  task  of 
aocumiilating  this  inlofmation  has  been  even  larger  than  was  origi- 
DaUy  aotidpated  Inddentally,  it  has  necessitated  the  use  of  some 
50,000  postage  stamps. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  work  of  accumulating  material 
was  begun.  A  reconnaissance  was  Ikst  made  of  ail  that  had  been 
published.  Hundreds  of  lineal  feet  of  classified  shelves  on  New 
England  and  its  histoiy  in  the  great  libiaries  of  Boston  and  New 
York  were  examined.  Hundreds  of  books  were  listed  and  ran- 
sacked and  periodical  Uteri tnre  was  searched  for  fugitive  arti<  !et^ 
All  the  more  useful  material  was  reduced  to  a  card  catalog  oi  refer- 
ences and  abbtracls. 

Meanwhile  a  circular  letter  with  a  prospectus  of  the  volume  was 
sent  to  3000  local  authorities  throughout  New  Enghmd,  appealing 
for  information,  local  contributions,  references  to  literature,  and  the 
names  of  those  specially  interested  in  the  history,  antiquities,  or  m 
prompt ing  the  interests  of  \  heir  communities.  This  brought  a  wealth 
of  iniurmauon,  and  was  the  beginning  uf  an  extensive  correspondence. 

A  plan  was  woifccd  out,  a  sketch  map  of  loutes  with  lists  of  towns 
made  up,  a  file  of  dippings,  maps,  contributions,  photogiaphs,  local 
booklets,  pamphlets,  and  ooard  of  trade  publications  accumulated. 

From  all  this  material  preliminarv-  'copy '  was  prepared  in  which 
many  questions  were  a?kefl  nnd  further  retjuests  for  information 
made.  This  was  sent  about  iive  liundred  correspondents  in  every 
locality,  requesting  corrections  and  additions.  ^  From  the  material 
which  then  flowed  in  and  further  accumulations  from  the  files 
of  local  New  England  magazines,  the  remarka!)le  i~i\c>  of  the 
"Youth's  Companion,"  nnd  from  library  investigation,  the  original 
manuscript  was  elaborated  and  rewritten.  This  was  again  sent 
out  U>  local  authorities  for  tunher  correction  and  annotation, 
portions  of  the  routes  having  in  this  way  been  successively  revised 
an  1  rt  written  many  times. 

Ihe  Introductory  Chapters  are  similarly'  n  composite  work  for 
which  contributions  have  been  received  irom  many.  Esj)ecially 
helpful  has  been  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Sylvester  Baxter  and 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and  the  constructive  criticism  of  Messrs. 
Heniy  A.  Barker  and  James  P.  Taylor. 

Nothing  has  been  published  which  has  not  been  submitted  to  local 
authorities.  Some  of  the  manuscript  has  hecn  rritically  read  by  a 
score  or  more  of  those  locally  interested.  Smiilarly  the  pro4)f  sin  ets, 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  ready,  have  been  again  sent  out.  Chambers 
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of  Commeice,  Publicity  Bureaus,  Libiariaiis,  Local  Historians,  Pub- 
licity Departments  of  leading  firms  and  manufacturers,  Editors  of 
local  nrwsp.'tj-xT^,  State  Highway  Commissions,  Heafls  of  Private 
Schools  and  Colleges  have  all  contributed,  la  all,  s^nnewhat  over 
a  thousand  individual  contributions  have  been  so  elicited. 

Acknowledi^iit  is  gratefully  made  to  the  Houston  Mifflin 
Company  for  their  courtesy  in  granting  permission  to  use  quotations 
from  their  rnpynghted  editions  of  the  N'cw  England  PoetS|  and  to 
Little,  lirown  &  Co.,  and  others  for  similar  pri\  ilep;es. 

A  stait  of  investigators  and  writers,  in  ail  about  twenty,  has  been 
engaged  in  bringing  together  and  putting  in  shape  this  accumidation 
of  material.  Mr.  £d^  W.  Anthony,  Jr.»  Harvard  'x2,  did  a  large 
part  of  the  prdiminar}-  investigation.  Miss  Cecilia  Rogers  has 
had  general  cnan^'o  of  the  material  on  northern  New  1  n^l^tHd,  and 
Miss  Marguerite  W'aldmyer  (Wellesley,  sp  ),  of  southern  New 
1-^ngland.  The  technical  details  of  standardization  and  presswurk 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Chilton  Scammell,  Harvard  '07. 

In  the  final  editing,  the  assistance  has  been  secured  of  such  wdA- 
known  authors  and  publicists  as  Mr.  George  C hidden  and  Miss 
Sarah  Comstock  for  the  region  near  New  York,  Mr.  Oscar  Fay 
Adams  for  eastern  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  for  Metro- 
politan Boston^  and  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  for  portions  of  Maine. 

Grateful  admowlcdgment  must  be  made  to  the  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  New  Englandm  who  by  contributions,  corrections,  and  con- 
structive criticism  have  greatly  aided  in  the  making  of  this  book. 
To  Mr.  Henr>*  A.  Barker  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gardner,  belongs 
a  large  degree  of  any  credit  that  may  attach  to  the  Rhode  Island 
sections  of  this  book,  'i  he  Kev.  Erank  S.  ChUd  oi  i  airfield,  Conn., 
has  been  untiring  in  his  assistance.  Mr.  Leonard  Withington  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  Mrs.  F.  £.  Chadwick  of  Newport,  R.I.,  also 
deserve  special  recognition  for  their  contributions.  .Vmong  others  to 
whom  acknuwicdgment  is  due,  the  following  arc  but  representative: 

Maine.  Cyrus  C.  Babb,  Dist.  Engineer,  Geol.  Survey,  Augusta; 
C.  B.  Bolles,  Editor.  Bar  Harbor;  George  B.  Dorr,  Bar  Harbor; 
Charles  H.  Fogg,  Tnird  Vice  Pres.  Me.  Autom.  Assoc.,  Houlton; 
Maurice  W.  Hamblen.  Bridgton;  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Hosmer,  Lib'n, 
Camden  Pub.  Lib.;  Fritz  H.  Jordan,  \V  S  J  ordan  &  Co.,  Portland; 
\V.  E.  Livingston,  Asst.  Lib'n,  Maine  Slate  Lib.,  Augusta;  Paul  O. 
Sargent,  Chf.  Engineer  State  Highway  Comm.,  Augusta;  H.  L. 
Shepherd,  Pres.  S.  E.  &  H.  L.  Shepherd  Co.,  Rockport;  Frank  D. 
Tttbbs,  I^^*  ^^1*  ^  Astronomy,  Bates  College^  Lewiston; 
Rev.  Daniel  Munio  Wilson,  Kenncbunk;  Leonard  Withington,  Sec. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland. 

New  Hampshire.  Ernest  HaroUl  Ikunes,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The 
Mcriden  Bird  Club,  Mcriden;  Edward  A.  Benner,  Dir.  Camp 
Wellesley,  Ossipee;  George  Waldo  Browne,  Author  and  Editor, 
Manchester;  Daniel  \V.  Cole,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Hillsboro;  Olin 
S,  Davis,  Pub.  Ub.,  Laconia;  Frederic  E.  Everett,  State  Highway 
C*>mni.,  Concord;  Miss  Mar>'  Morison.  Trustee  Peterborough  Town 
Lib.,  Peterborough;  E.  Bertram  Pike,  Pres.  Pike  Mfg.  Co.,  Pike; 
George  Israel  Putnam,  U.S.A.,  Charlestown;  E.  W.  Shelton,  Pres. 
Board  of  Trade,  Hennikar;  Mrs.  Jere  L.  Smith,  Smithtown. 
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Vt:km<^)NT.  Guy  \V.  Bailey.  Sec.  of  State.  Essex  Junction;  W'illard 
VV.  Bartlett,  Sec.  Vt.  Improvenunt  As.,  licnninglon;  b.  ii.  Ii;ites, 
State  Highway  Comm.,  Franklin;  Warwick  S.  Carpenter,  Wood- 
ford; Winston  ChurchiU,  Noveimt,  Windsor;  Sherman  -  Evaits, 
Windsor;  Edward  T.  Faiibanks,  Lib'n  St.  Johnsbtiiy  Athenicum, 
St.  Johnsbuiy;  C.  J.  Famsworth,  Camp  Hanoum,  Thetford;  Percy 
MacKaye,  Dramatist,  W^indsor;  A.  C.  Mason,  Sor  Rutland  Bus. 
Men's  As.,  Rutland;  Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins,  State  Geologist,  Burling- 
ton; Homer  Saini d  uidens,  Windsor;  James  P.  Tavlor,  Greater 
Vt.  As.,  Buriingtoa,  John  M.  Thomas,  Pres.,  Midmebtuy  CoU., 
Middlebuiy;  £.  Lee  Whitney,  Vt.  State  Lib.,  Montpelier. 

Massachusetts.  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Alunmi  Council,  Amherst 
Coll.,  Amherst;  Prof.  L.  B.  Allyn,  the  McClure  Publications,  West- 
field;  \\'illiam  Sumner  Applcton,  Cor.  Sec.  of  Soc.  for  Pres.  of  N.E. 
Antiquities,  Boston;  Roger  W  .  liabson,  W'ellesley  Hills;  BerLha  K. 
Blakel^r,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley;  Charles  B.  Blanch- 
ard,  BiooUine;  E.  J.  Carpenter,  Sec.  Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Mem.  As., 
Provincetown ;  O.  B.  Carson,  American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridgc; 
Mrs.  William  Catto,  Nahant;  Rev.  W.  L.  Chafiin,  North  Easton; 
Walter  Channing,  Dover;  F.  L.  Claflin.  Pres.  First  National  Bank, 
Marlboro;  Charles  H.  Clark,  W' .  G.  Clark  &  Co.,  North  Attleboro; 
Geoige  E.  Coates,  Sec.  Cha[mber  of  Commerce,  Lynn;  Samuel  B. 
Corr,  Sec  Cape  Cod  ^^>ard  of  Trade,  Sandwich;  Sarah  E.  Cotting, 
Lib'n,  Marlboro;  Mrs  Mar>^  P.  Cushman,  Hror»k!ine;  A.  W^  Dean, 
State  Highway  Comm.,  Boston;  George  i'rancis  Dow,  Sec.  Essex 
Inst.,  Salem;  Dr.  Gilman  A.  Drew,  Dir.  Marine  Biological  Lab., 
Woods  Hole;  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  Dramatic  Critic,  Stock- 
bridge;  Frederick  L.  Emery,  Lexington;  George  E.  Foss,  Sec. 
Board  of  Trade,  Springfield;  Dr.  J.  M.  French,  Milford;  C.  W. 
Fryc.  Scituatc;  Dr.  Claude  M  Eiie^s,  Phillips  .\ndover  Academy, 
Andover;  .Augustus  A.  Galloupc,  Beverly;  Albert  E.  Hale,  Newbury- 
port;  Hon.  John  O.  Hall,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Quincy;  Gerard 
Hallock,  Head  Master  Hallock  School,  Great  Barrington;  Frank 
Hosnier,  Pies.  Board  of  Tkade,  Amherst;  Clifton  Johnson,  Hadley; 
Miss  Clara  A.  Jones,  Free  Lib.,  Warwick;  William  Littler,  Sec. 
Chamber  of  Commene.  Brockton;  William  G.  Lord,  Athol;  Dr. 
John  S.  Lyon,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Holyoke;  Miss  Katharine  P. 
Loring,  Prides  Crossing;  Prof.  Wm.  K.  McElfrcsh.  \\  liiiams  Coll., 
Wifliarastowii;  Ambert  G.  Moodv,  Treas.  Northfieid  Schools,  East 
Northfield;  Prof.  Anson  D.  Morse,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst; 
Wallace  Nutting,  Art  Photographer,  Framingham;  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  Har\'ard  Univ.,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Fred  S.  Piper, 
Lexington;  Edgar  Potter,  Framingham;  Rev.  L.  M.  Powers, 
Gloucester;  R.  D.  Rcdfern,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Eitchburg;  John 
Ritdue,  Jr.,  M.I.T.,  Boston;  Porter  Sargent,  Pres.  Powow  Na- 
tional Bank,  Amesbury;  Horace  S.  Sears,  Weston;  Mrs.  George 
Sheldon,  Deerfield;  Arthur  A.  ShurtlefT,  Lan  ^  r  ipe  Architect,  Bos- 
ton; F.  E  Smith,  Editor,  Newburyport;  Dr.  E.  H.Smith,  Hadley; 
Gen.  Luiher  Stephenson,  Hingham;  Samuel  D.  Stevens,  North 
Andover,  Mass.;  Howard  E.  Taylor,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Pittsfield; 
Louts  B.  Tliacher,  Boston;  John  E.  Thayer,  Ornithologist,  Lancas- 
ter; Eben  Francis  Thompson,  Worcester;  F.  N.  Thompson,  Green- 
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field;  Fred  W.  Tibbets,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Gloucester;  George  l\ 
Tilton,  Newbuiypoit;  Harold  S.  Walker,  Lynn;  Dr.  George  E. 

Waterman,  Boston;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Welsh,  Sc( .  D.A.R.,  North  Scituate; 
Frank  H.  Whilmorc,  Brockton  Pub.  Lib.,  Brockton;  Dr.  D.  M. 
Wilcox,  Lcr;  Nfi'^-^  Susm  Willard.  ITingham;  Mi-s  Mabel  L.  Wood- 
lall,  RoLjkporl;  Miss  l.mma  VWxillcy,  Pres.  ilolytike  Coll.,  Holynke. 

Rhode  Island.  Prof.  Charles  W.  Brown,  Brown  University, 
Providence;  Mrs.  F.  £.  Chadwick,  Vice-Pres.  Soc.  for  Pres.  of  N.£. 
Ant.,  Newfwrt;  Caroline  Hairard,  Kx-prcs.  Wellesley  Coll.,  Peace- 
dale;  Irving  W.  PaM(rs<)n  Chi.  Kng..  Stale  Board  Pub.  Roads, 
Providence;  Mrs.  Henry  W  hurlon,  Saunderslown. 

Connecticut.  Helen  B.  Alford,  Lib'n,  Shelton;  Elizabeth  M. 
Avery,  Groton;  Miss  Celeste  K.  Bush,  Sec.  East  Lyme  Hist.  Soc, 
Niantic;  Prof.  Guy  S.  Callender,  Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven;  Walter 
Camp,  Pres.  New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  New  Haven;  W.  S.  Chase,  MU- 
ford;  Rev.  F.  S.  Child,  Historian,  Fairtield;  Miss  Elvira  C.  Clapp, 
Enst  Windsor;  Cieorge  L.  Clark,  author  "History  of  Connet  ticiit," 
Wetherslield;  Charles  H.  Diiwurth,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Norwalk;  R.  H.  Fisk,  Stafford  Springs;  Abbot  Foster,  Litchfield; 
Miss  Jeannette  Gaylord,  Gaylordsville;  George  S.  Godard,  Stat^ib., 
Hartford;  John  Calvin  Goddard,  Sec.  Board  of  Trustees,  Hotdikiss 
S(h<K)l.  Lakeville;  Mrs.  Mary  Hoadley  Griswold,  Guilford;  Her- 
mann Hagcdorn,  Poet,  Fairfield;  A.  B.  Hall.  Holchkiss  School, 
Lakeville;  G.  E.  Hamlin,  Highwav  Comm.,  Hartford;  Judge  Fred- 
crick  A.  Hubbard,  author  of  "Other  Days  in  Greenwich,"  Green- 
wich; Dr.  Nelson  H.  Hume,  Canterbuiy  School,  New  Milford; 
John  Humphrey,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  London;  N.  R. 
Jesup,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Stamford;  Charles  E.  Julin,  Sec.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  New  Haven;  Simon  Lake,  Pres.  The  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.,  liridgeporl;  Daniel  D.  Lovelace,  Exec.  Sec.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Danbur>';  W.  B.  McCarthy.  Pres.  Rostand  Mfg.  Co.,^ 
Mill  rd;  Mrs.  W  m.  T.  Marsh,  Litchfield;  N.  W.  Munn,  New  Hart-* 
ford;  C.  G.  Nichuls,  Chief  Clerk.  Stale  Highway  Comm.,  Hartford; 
Norris  Osburn,  editor  the  "Journal-Courier.*'  New  Haven;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ely  Parsons,  The  Ely  School,  Greenwich;  Miss  Theodatc 
Pope,  V'ice-Prcs.  Soc.  for  Pres.  of  X.  E.  .Vnt.,  Farmington;  M.  D. 
Rudd,  Lakeville;  Henry  B.  Saigent,  Pres.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New 
Haven;  George  Seymour,  Lawyer,  New  Haven;  Rev.  S. O.  Seymour, 
Litchfield;  W.  G.  Snow.  Adv.  M^r.  International  Silver  Co..  Meri- 
den;  Jonathan  I  rumbuil,  Otis  Lib.,  Norwich;  E.  M.Warner,  Put- 
nam; Judge  George  AL  W(K)druff,  Litchfield. 

New  York.  \V.  W.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  N.Y.,  West- 
chester &  Boston  Ry.  Co.,  New  York  City;  W.  £.  Collins,  New  York 
City;  Jay  Downer.  Eng.  &  Sec.  Bron.x  Parkway  Comm..  New  York 
City:  Albert  H.  Ely.  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Will  S.  Hadaway,  New 
Kochelle;  Irving  J.  Morris,  Sec.  Slate  Highway  Comm.,  Albany; 
Henry  R.  Towne,  Dir.  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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New  England  may  be  tuckoi  up  in  a  corner  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  has  been  the  curnerslunc  of  the  nation,  veritably  "liic  iiead- 
stone  of  the  corner.*'  It  b  more  than  a  provincial  section,  more  than 
an  arbitrary  division  of  nx  States,  more  than  a  body  of  tradition. 
New  England  has  always  been  an  influence,  a  force  that  continues 
to  make  itself  felt  throuj^hout  the  count rv  and  beyond 

The  New  England  settlers  were  piuiiciTs  and  their  descendants 
have  never  ceased  pioneering.  The  expansion  of  New  England  has 
largely  made  the  West.  The  first  settlers  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory and  Texas  Wtte  New  Englanders.  It  is  New  England's  energy 
and  wealth,  her  capital  :uv[  brains,  which  have  largely  developed 
the  resf)urces  of  the  country. 

The  New  England  district  is  the  most  distinctly  marked  phywo- 

eaphic  region  of  North  America.  Except  for  a  narrow  isthmus 
»  than  wee  miles  wide  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson 
and  Lake  George,  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by 
the  Champlain,  Hudson,  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys.  From  Albany 
to  New  York  only  one  bridge,  at  Poughket'iisic,  snan-^  thr  river,  so 
that  an  invading  force  holding  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  valleys 
could  completely  isolate  New  England. 

Nature  thrust  New  England  out  into  the  ocean  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Pilgrims  on  their  way  from  Holland  to  the  Delaware  were 
lured  to  a  landfall  by  the  beckoning  arm  of  Cape  Cod.  Storm -bat- 
tered and  fog-bound  in  the  h:irhor  of  Provincctown  they  entered 
into  the  famous  compact  in  which  the  wanderers  "do  solcnmly 
and  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  bodv  politic  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation."  And  so  the  character  and  his- 
tor>'  of  New  England  was  determined.  The  Puritans  followed, 
"the  seed  <;iftcd  from  a  whole  nation  for  this  planting."  So  it 
was  that  .\ew  England  became  a  i'uriun  land,  a  land  of  dis< 
senters,  a  land  of  pioneers. 

From  the  first.  New  England  has  led  the  nation  in  education. 
She  had  the  first  Colonial  grammar  school,  the  first  college,  the 
fir<t  free  elementary-  school,  the  first  ai:ademy.  the  tirst  hi^di  si  hool, 
and  the  first  normal  s<.h«H)].  Ttwlay  New  England's  schools  and  col- 
Icgts  are  still  first.  Her  teachers  have  been  educational  mission- 
anea.  Even  in  Colonial  times  the  Connecticut  school  master  taught 
school  all  over  the  country. 

New  England  has  led  in  the  founding  of  the  nation's  educational 
institutions.  The  academies  and  collegis  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, Oberlin,  Knox,  and  Heloit,  were  established  by  New  England- 
ers. Millions  of  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  the  South  for 
the  support  of  Hampton,  Bereaf  Fisk,  and  Tuskegee.  In  the  kst 
hidf  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Peabody  of  Danvers,  John  F. 
Slater  of  Norwich,  and  Daniel  Hand  of  Guilford  gave  over  $5,000,000 
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for  education  m  the  Suuih.  Rockcleller  has  merely  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  New  England's  eduaitboal  influence  spreading 
beyond  the  nation's  borders  founded  the  Huguenot  Seminary  in 
South  Africa,  and  Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  which  has  been 
such  a  potent  influence  in  the  making  of  modem  Buljjaria.  Amer- 
ica's four  i^reatest  educators  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Horace  Mann, 
Henry  Ikiriiard,  William  T.  Harris,  and  Ciiarles  VV.  Eliot,  were 
New  Englanders.  The  pioneers  in  woman's  education,  Emma 
Willard,  Mary  Lyon,  Sarah  Pierce,  Catherine  Beecher,  were  all  of 
New  England. 

Duhng  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
number  of  distinguished  men  New  England  produced  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  itspopulation.  Though  no  longer  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  New  Enghnd  Is  still  in  the  ascendant  as  a  producer  of 
American  leaders.  Of  men  worthy  to  be  included  in  "Who*s  WTio" 
New  England  shows  (he  largest  number  in  proportion  to  population, 
with  Vermont  first  for  the  Slates  and  Cambridge  for  the  cities. 
Scott  Ncanng  in  his  "The  Vounger  Generation  of  American  Genius," 
restricting  his  study  to  2000  bom  since  1869,  finds  that  Cambridge 
has  47.5  to  the  100,000  popuhttioa,  doady  followed  by  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  with  34  >;  Columbus,  O.,  with  26.5;  hyrnkt  Mass.,  with 
a;  S:  anfi  Washington,  D.C.,  with  20.2. 

I  he  population  of  New  England  according  t  >  th<  icjio  U.S.  Census 
was  6.552,681,  about  one  third  that  of  New  \  ork,  New  Jcrsty  and 
Pennsylvank  combined.  40.3  per  cent  were  of  native  parentage, 
31.7  per  cent  of  foreign  parentage  and  28  per  cent  foreign-bom,  or 
nearly  60  per  cent  were  of  foreign-bom  parents.  With  7  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  coimtrx-  New  England  contained  it,.6  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom.  25  per  cent  of  all  the  Irish,  XO  per  cent  of  all 
the  Greeks,  and  30  per  cent  of  all  the  Turks. 

"Bleak  New  England"  is  a  phrase  that  has  been  parroted  from 
Puritan  times.  It  may  have  seemed  bleak  to  the  grim  Puritan  who 
toted  his  gun  to  the  meeting  house  and  suspected  a  tomahawking 
savage  hidiniT  behind  every  tree. — when  muttering  witches  rode  on 
restive  brooms,  or  swung  from  the  gallows.  But  to  any  sunny- 
minded  person  New  Ivngland  is  not  bleak,  was  not,  and  never  will 
be.  In  simple  and  vari«l  natural  beauty,  few  portions  of  the  Foot- 
stool can  compare  with  it. 

On  her  summer  climate  and  scenic  beauty  New  England  realizes 
heavily.  Toirrthrr  they  are  responsible  fur  the  tremendnii^  numbers 
of  summer  visitors,  resulting  in  a  summer  incrca:»e  in  the  i)opulation 
of  probably  25  per  cent.  Caring  for  summer  visitors  brings  New 
England  an  annual  income  of  over  $60,000,000, — greater  than  the 
annual  ini  ome  yield  of  Alaska's  gold  mines. 

The  whole  coast  from  the  Connecticut  shore  around  Cape  Cod, 
along  the  Massachusetts  and  Maine  coast  to  Mount  Desert,  is  one 
almost  continuous  summer  pleasure  ^rountl  lined  with  cottages, 
residences,  estates,  and  hoteb.  The  Litchfield  hiUs,  the  Berkshires, 
southem  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  upper  Cbnnccticut  valley, 
the  White  Mountains,  have  innumerable  summer  colonies.  Alto- 
gether the  capital  invested  \'^  '^ummer  li  Mnes  and  summer  resorts 
in  New  England  represents  hundreds  of  uuilions. 
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The  "barren  rocky  soil  of  New  England"  b  another  legend  that 
has  been  prevalent  since  the  first  perfcrvid  patriotic  orators  used 
it  to  magnify  the  virtues  and  sacriiic^  of  the  Pilgrim  forefathers. 
The  concq>tion  is  fundamentally  untrue.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  there  richer  agrioiltural  lands  than  the  meadows  of 
the  Connecticut,  Farmington,  and  other  New  England  rivers. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  IJnitcci  States  can  a  tobacco  crop  be  produced 
that  sells  for  $3.50  per  pound,  and  for  a  whole  State  averajges  a  net 
yield  of  $300  an  acre. 

The  acreage  \  aiuation  of  New  Ejigland^s  farm  land  according  to 
the  1910  U.S.  Census  was  $34,  as  against  $95  in  Illinois  and  $82  in 
Iowa.  This  is  evidence  of  the  cheapness  of  the  land  rather  than  of 
its  \<^'-y  worth  when  y^roperly  cultivated.  Kver>'  acre  of  imprfivod 
farm  land  in  New  P'.ngland  prodiirc^  annually  a  product  worth  $7 
more  than  a  similar  acre  in  Illinois  or  Iowa.  The  value  of  New 
England  farm  property  in  the  paLSt  decade  has  increased  nearly  75. 
per  cent  and  the  increase  will  continue. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  New  EngUnd  according  to  the  rqio 
Census  were  worth  $141,000,000.  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  ov^t  t!ie 
previous  decade.  New  Kn^^land  excelle<l  all  other  divisinn*^  in  the 
United  States  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  vege- 
tables, and  tobacco.  Dairying  is  the  largest  single  agricultural 
business  m  New  England.  There  are  probably  100,000  farmers 
producing  mtUt  for  sale  and  the  annual  value  of  dairy  products  is 
about  $50,000  000 

The  "decadence  ai  New  England,"  a  i)opular  fiction  a  decade  ago, 
was  based  largely  on  the  abandoned  farm.  Most  of  these  have  since 
been  snapped  up  and  made  over  into  summer  recuperating  places 
for  professional  and  business  men. 

New  England  has  been  the  nursery  of  American  literature,  art, 
and  music,  and  now  thr^t  these  have  thrown  to  man's  estate  they  stilt 
thrive  nither  better  on  their  native  ^nW  th.in  elsewhere. 

But  New  England  is  an  induslriai  community.  The  output  of 
the  factories  far  exceeds  in  value  aQ  other  products.  Early  initmti  ve, 
innate  inventiveness,  waterpower,  seaports,  and  an  abundant  sap. 
ply  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  coupled  with  New  Kngland  thrift  and 
capital  and  a  willingness  to  risk  it  on  any  paying  venture,  have  kept 
New  England  to  the  fore. 

The  textile  center  of  the  country,  its  cotton  and  woolen  mills  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  $630,000,000  with  an  annual  output  of 
$523,000,000.  New  England  makes  half  the  shoes  of  the  ( ountry 
and  i"^  the  leading  shoe  and  leather  renter  of  the  world.  The  great- 
est jewelry  anrl  silvenvarf  producing  center  is  in  New  England.  It 
is  the  home  of  paper-making. 

New  England  stiU  remains  'new';  still  has  great  potentialities, 
and  the  capital,  brains,  and  energy  to  realise  on  them. 
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A  Geological  Interpretation  and  Retrospect 

Cut  ofiF  by  the  Hudson,  Champlain,  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys,  the 
New  England  section  of  North  America  is  onr  of  the  most  distinctly 
marked  of  all  the  many  geographic  repions  of  the  continent.  It 
presents  a  variety  and  detail  of  [)hysical  features  paralleled  only 
m  northern  'Euiope.  This  peculiarly  varied  surface  of  New  England 
has  been  the  result  of  a  long  combination  of  geological  events. 

The  New  Knpland  district  has  been  more  frequently  and  for  a 
longer  aggreprifc  time  al>o\  e  the  level  of  the  sea  thnn  ;iny  other  part 
of  the  region  south  of  the  (Jreat  Lakes.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
er<fcion  of  the  unchange<l  later  rocks,  thereby  exposing  the  deei)- 
lying  metamorphic  and  crystalline  rocks.  The  topography  and  the 
consequent  di\  crsified  areas  of  fertile  soil  have  nowhere  more  com- 
pletely rnntrollef!  the  history  nf  a  repion  than  in  New  l-'n^jland.  The 
site  of  the  earliest  settlements,  and  the  later  growth  of  industries 
and  centers  of  population,  have  been  determined  and  controlled 
in  the  most  intimate  way  by  the  geological  history. 

To  the  visitor  coming  to  New  England  from  the  Mohawk  valley 
of  central  New  York  where  the  rock  strata  lie  horizontal,  or  from 
the  Appalachian  region  of  Pennsylvani:i  nhrrc  there  is  a  rli-tinrt 
order  to  the  folded  <trnta  of  the  parallel  mountain  ridges,  the  varied 
scenery  of  New  England  presents  a  peculiar  charm.  Usually  seen 
from  the  limited  point  of  view  of  valley  or  lowland,  it  produces  an 
impression  of  tumbled  hills  and  rock  ridges,  of  lakes  and  rivers, — 
without  order  or  s>  st  cm.  Something  of  its  charm  lies  in  this  element 
of  the  unf'vpccted.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  an  even  greater  satisfac- 
tion and  plea«nirp  to  he  plained  in  seeing  the  count r>'  more  discern- 
in^;ly  as  revealing  a  harmony  and  order  of  successive  events  through 
geologic  time  which  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  geologist  or  geographer,  looking  over  the 
landscape  of  New  Kngland,  sees  it  with  a  vision  extending  back  into 
time  U)ng  before  history  began.  The  sculptured  forms  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  speak  to  him  of  proco^ses  that  have  been  poing  on  throup;h 
geologic  time.  From  this  point  of  view  no  one  can  intimately  know 
and  comprehend  New  England  whose  acquaintance  with  it  does  not 
extend  back  at  least  a  few  million  years.  It  is  worth  whUe  to  at- 
tempt to  see  New  Kngland  through  such  long  vision  glasses. 

Standing  on  a  hilltop  almost  anywhere  in  New  Fntrland  mi  a  ( lear 
day,  and  linking  arnuiul  at  the  horizon,  one  nnfircs  that  the  high- 
level  surfaces  of  one  hill  alter  another,  approach  the  plane  of  the 
circular  skyline.  It  requires  but  little  unagination  to  recognise 
in  the  successive  hilltops  the  remains  of  a  once  even  and  continuous 
surface  of  what  was  onca  a  great  plain,  from  which  the  valleys  of 
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today  have  been  carved  out  by  the  erosive  action  of  flowing  water. 
This  is  most  easily  recognised  from  a  considerable  elevation.  Es* 
pedally  in  the  broad  upland  high  level  areas  of  western  Massachu* 
setts  at  Whitcombs  Summit  on  the  Mohawk  Trail  is  this  apparent. 

Southern  New  England  is,  in  truth,  a  'dissected  upland,'  gently 
slanting  upward  trom  sea  level  in  the  south  and  east,  and  rising,  in 
northwestern  Massachusetts,  to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet. 

About  a  score  or  more  million  years  ago,  in  what  geologists  call 
the  Cretaceous  period,  all  of  southern  New  England  had  been  worn 
down  by  the  con-long  erosion  of  water  and  atmosphere  until  it  was 
for  the  most  part  a  plain  almost  at  sea  level.  Geographers  call 
this  a  '  peuepiaiu,'  bearing  the  same  relation  lu  u  plain  as  a  {jeninsula 
does  to  an  island. 

This  plain  was  not  worn  down  evenly,  because  the  rocky  mass  that 
^loes  to  make  up  the  crust  of  this  region  of  the  earth  varies  greatly 
m  its  resistance.  Those  isolated  resistant  masses  of  hard  rork ,  like 
the  Blue  Hills,  Mt.  Wachusett,  and  Mt.  Monadnock,  are  called  in 
general  by  the  modem  geographer  'monadnocks.'  South  of  the 
Blue  HiUs  there  are  few  of  these  in  New  England.  Durfee  Hill 
in  north-central  Rhode  laknd,  the  highest  in  that  State,  is  one^of 
these  monadnocks  which  must  be  looked  on  as  old  mountain  masses 
worn  down  to  mere  stumps.  The  Blue  Hills  have  probably  had 
removeii  Irom  their  slopes  and  summits,  by  the  <hn\  action  of  the 
water,  thousands  of  feet  of  rock.  Mt.  EverelL,  and  Greylock  in 
the  Bcrkshires,  the  White  Mountains,  Katahdin,  and  the  Green 
Mountain  peaks  are  remnants  of  mountains  once  Alpinc  high. 

Since  that  time  this  land  has  been  tilted  until  in  the  region  of 
North  Adams  the  whole  area  has  been  ele\  ated  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet,  and  as  this  tilting  went  on  new  valleys  have  been  worn  by  the 
water.  Those  of  western  New  England  are  deeper  because  as  the 
land  has  been  more  elevated,  the  rivets  have  cut  more  deeply.  Some 
of  these  trenched  valleys  are  quite  can3W)n-like.  The  Deerfield 
valley  is  already,  startling  as  it  n-rn\'  seem,  one  foiu*th  as  deep  as  the 
(irand  Canyon.  The  Xaugatin  k  \  Llley,  near  Waterbury,  is  a  narrow, 
trenched  valley  which  has  been  cut  to  a  depth  of  live  himdred  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  surroimding  country. 

The  breadth  of  these  valleys  has  been  determined  by  the  relative 
resistance  of  the  rocks  to  wear.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Housatonic 
valley  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  hroad  and  genenilly  known  as 
the  Berkshire  valley,  lies  along  a  bell  of  weak  limestones  whirh  have 
wasted  away  under  the  erosive  action  ot  the  weather  and  water. 
The  kmer  Housatonic  in  western  Connecticut  cuts  through  a  region 
of  hard  ciystalline  rocks  and  here  its  sides  are  steep  and  bold. 
Through  tlus  region  the  Housatonic  descends  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  affording  waterpowers  which  recently  have  been  largely  utilized. 
The  valley  of  Millers  River,  wliich  enters  the  Connecticut  river  in 
northern  Massachusetts,  varies  in  width  as  it  crosses  belts  ol  harder 
or  weaker  crystalline  rocks.  Between  Athol  and  Orange,  where  the 
rocks  are  weak,  the  valley  is  wide;  above  and  below  where  its  course 
is  through  harder  rocks,  it  has  been  able  to  wear  only  a  narn>\v  gorge. 

The  Connecticut  river,  from  its  source  to  northern  Massachusetts, 
^ws  through  a  region  of  hard  arystalline  rocks  in  which  it  has  during 
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miUxKDS  of  yean  worn  a  long  narrow  valley.  Fiom  northetn  Maaaa- 

chusetts  southward  to  the  Sound,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  ihc 
valley  is  from  fifteen  to  eighltcn  miles  in  width.  This  increased 
breadth  is  not  due  to  the  greater  size  of  the  river  but  to  the  relative 
weakness  of  the  rocks  through  which  it  flows.  The  rocks  of  the 
CooiMcticut  Bam  are  tinlike  those  of  any  other  portion  of  New 
England.  They  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales  of  a  reddish  or 
brown  color,  due  to  small  quantities  of  iron.  The  brown  sandstone, 
so  generally  utilized  some  dec  ades  aj;o  for  the  house  fronts  of  res[X"Cta- 
bility  in  both  New  Vurk  and  iioston,  is  a  Conncclicui  sandstone,  for 
the  most  part  Quarried  at  Portland.  The  soils  of  the  lower  Con- 
necticut valley  have  a  prevailing  reddish  tinge  because  of  the  rocks 
from  which  they  have  been  formed. 

The  Connect i(  nf  lowland  is  not  primarily  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  but  consists  of  the  wide  open  confluent  vallt  ys  of  a 
number  of  streams  of  which  the  Connecticut  is  liit-  musicr.  The 
lowland  extends  southward  to  New  Haven,  but  the  river  at  Middle- 
town  turns  eastward  and  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  in  the  hard 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  eastern  upland,  entering  the  Sound  at  Say- 
brook.  Seen  from  the  margin  of  the  upland,  this  Connecticut 
lowlrmfl  a{)pears  a  long,  deep  trough.  The  crystalline  highlands 
mark  ihc  k vci  at  which  the  peneplain  extended  across  the  vdlcy. 

Originally  the  lowland  was  a  geo^yndtne  or  down^olding  of  rock 
strata  forming  a  trough  which  in  Mesozoic  time  became  filled  with 
strata  of  relatively  soft  sandstone  and  shale.  At  the  time  these 
sediments  were  ar(  uniulating.  the  lowland  was  a  great  lake  or 
estuary  and  on  its  broad  mud  flats  reptilians  of  the  time  have  left 
the  so-called  'bird  tracks'  so  numerous  at  Turners  Falls,  of  which 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  collection  in  the  Amherst  College 
Museum.  These  softer  rocks  ha\  e  In^n  worn  away  by  water  action 
more  rapidly  than  the  harder  rot  ks  of  the  uplands  to  form  the  present 
broad  trough  of  the  C  (uuieclit  ut  valley  lowland. 

The  terraces  which  arc  so  characteristic  along  the  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  valleys  are  also  to  be  noted  ii|  the  valleys  of  all  t^e 
major  streams  of  New  England.  They  mark  remaining  portions  of 
successive  flnrd  ])lains  which  the  river  fornit  !  :is  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  level  of  the  land.  They  are  not,  as  iiitchcock  supposed  and 
as  is  still  popularly  believed,  due  in  any  considerable  measure  to 
glacial  action  in  the  Glacial  time,  but  are  the  result  of  oscillations  of 
the  hmd  level,  successive  subsidence  and  elevation. 

The  floor  of  the  0>imecticut  valley  lowland  is  relatively  level, — 
a  penrji!:iin  of  the  second  generation.  From  the  valley  floor  stand 
out  ridges  and  mass<  s  of  hard  trap  rork  like  Mt.  Tom,  near  North- 
ampton, and  the  llaiiKing  liills  of  Meriden.  All  of  ihcra  are  steep- 
faced  to  the  westward.  They  are  fragments  of  faulted  and  tilted 
lava  sheets  whkh  were  formed  interst ratified  with  the  beds  of  shmie 
and  sandstone.  Mt.  Carmel,  north  of  New  Haven,  is  probably 
a  volcanic  *neck,'  the  stump  of  the  ancient  volcano  from  which  some 
of  these  lava  sheets  were  poured  forth.  Near  Aleriden,  on  the  slope 
of  X^menuiion  Mountain,  is  a  locality  known  as  the  *ash  b^' 
where  may  be  seen  the  volcanic  ash  of  one  of  these  eruptions^  now 
hardened  mto  rock.  Imbedded  in  it  ate  fragments  of  scorea  and 
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'volranir  ^>ombs/  rounded  masses  which  fell  into  the  ash  bed  in  a 
bail-muitcn  lorm. 

There  were  three  successive  flows  of  lava  of  which  the  second  was 
the  greatest,  having  a  thickncas  ol  500  feet.  Its  uptilted  fragments 
form  the  hi^best  of  the  mountabs  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  These 
sheets  of  volcanic  trap  are  inferstratified  with  sheets  of  shale,  sand- 
stone,  and  conglomerate,  evidence  that  between  the  periods  of  vol- 
canic action  there  was  subsidence  and  deposition. 

Alter  this  period  further  great  movements  in  the  earth's  crust 
resulted  in  the  ffftctnring  of  these  strata  of  lava  and  sandstone  and 
tilting  them  to  the  angle  at  which  they  now  lie.  The  softer  shales 
and  sandstones  were  worn  away  and  the  edges  of  the  lava  sheets  left 
in  high  relief  where  they  constitute  the  characteristic  ridges  and  hills 
of  the  Connecticut  valley  extending  from  i:^st  and  West  Rocks  near 
New  Haven  northward  to  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Tom. 

The  region  of  Narragansett  Kay  is  similar  to  the  Connecticut 
valley,  a  pcosynclinal  down-folding  in  which  during  the  C.Lr!x)niferous 
period  there  was  ilqx>sition.  These  Carboniferous  strata  extending 
up  into  Massachusetts  contain  some  fossils  and  in  Rhode  Island 
considerable  beds  of  coal  which  have  at  various  times  been  exploited 
but  have  proved  too  hard  to  be  of  actual  commercial  value. 

The  Boston  Basin  is  also  a  region  in  which  are  some  stratified  rocks 
still  more  ancient,  probably  rhirfly  Cambrir^n  Near  Weymouth 
at  Hajn^^rd's  Quarry  i*^  a  famnu'^  locality  where  fossil  tnlobites, 
distant  relatives  of  our  modern  horseshoe  crabs,  have  been  found, 
eighteen  inches  in  length. 

The  Taconic  and  the  Green  Mountains  are  an  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system  but  probably  formed  earlier.  Their 
folded  and  highly  metamorphosed  strata  are  probably  Sihirinn 
or  earlier.  The  upper  portion  of  the  C'onnccticut  valley  occu])ies 
a  syndine  in  the  metamorphosed  schists.  The  course  of  the  river, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  major  streams  in  New  England,  was  deter- 
mined at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  The  misconception 
which  popularly  exists  that  stream  courses  have  been  largely  de- 
vclopea  smce  the  Glacial  time  is  quite  incorrect.  Even  the  minor 
stream  valleys  in  the  hard  crystallines  of  New  England  are  of  vastly 
greater  age. 

The  ice  sheet  which  covered  New  England  during  the  Glacial  time 
was  thick  enough  to  cover  bills  as  well  as  valleys.  In  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts it  cert n inly  was  2000  feet  thick  and  it?  fmni  lay  out  in  the 
sea  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  cast  of  Kciston.  In  the  successive  ad- 
vances and  retreat  of  the  edge  of  the  ice  sheet,  it  scraped  up  loose 
soil,  wore  down  rock  surfaces,  deepened  valleys,  transported  boulders, 
gravel  and  detritus,  and  left  the  coimtry  mantled  with  a  sheet  of 
gladal  drift  or  tilL  It  blocked  stream  courses  and  fonned  the  many 
likes  and  ponds  which  dot  New  England.  Along  if^  southern 
boundary  it  left  great  ridges  of  detritus,  known  as  terminal  moraines. 

In  southern  New  England  there  are  three  distinct  terminal  moraines 
that  may  be  distinguished.  The  outer  one  lies  along  Nantucket, 
Marthas  Vineyard,  and  the  hills  of  I^ng  Island.  The  second  ex- 
tends along  Cape  Cod.  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  from  Point  Judith 
across  southern  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  The  third  line 
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stretches  from  the  Miinomet  hills,  beiow  JM\  n)'mth,  westward  to  the 
Iludijon  river.  But  the  popular  view  ibai  .Naiuucket,  Marthas 
Vineyard,  and  Cape  Cod  are  formed  merely  from  such  gladal  de- 
tritus is  incorrect.  Professor  Shaler  first  showed  that  underlying 
these  gUitial  deposits  ilu-rc  arc  strata  of  miuh  earlier  age,  and  at 
Gay  Head  on  Marthas  Vineyard  the  highly  colored  strata  which 
give  the  name  are  as  old  as  the  Cretaceous. 

Throughout  eastern  New  England,  from  Maine  to  Conntctii  ut, 
are  characteristic  lenticular  hiUs,  known  as  drumlins.  These  were 
probably  formed  under  the  ice  sheet  where  it  met  with  impediment 
m  its  progress,  which  caused  it  In  deposit  its  detritus  Such  drumlins 
are  especially  noted  at  Ipswich,  Cirolt)n  Hnsion  Harbor,  and  in  the 
neigh l>orhoo<l  oi  Pomfret.  Near  the  niargm  of  the  ice  sheet  there 
were  formed  irregular  liUls  of  washed  and  partially  stratified  drift 
known  as  kames.  The  dlflfs  at  Sdtuate  are  of  this  formation. 
Long  ridges  extending  generally  north  to  south,  of  glacial  material 
without  stratification,  known  as  eskers.  are  found  from  Maine  to 
Massachusetts.  These  mark  the  course  of  sub-glacial  streams  io  the 
bed  of  which  detritus  washed  from  the  glacier  was  deposited. 

With  the  accompanying  table  it  may  be  |x>ssible  to  briefly  sum- 
marize what  has  happened  in  New  England  these  last  hundred  million 
years  or  so.  In  the  late  Paleozoic  i)eriod.  New  England  was  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Alpine  heights.  About  the  Boston  Basin,  especially 
at  Weymouth,  we  have  a  portion  of  its  shore  with  the  trilobitts  that 
inhabited  its  mud  iluis  stiU  preserved.  The  age-long  action  of  frost 
and  water  wore  away  the  mountains.  During  the  Carboniferous 
period  along  the  shores  of  Nanagansett  Bay,  which  then  extended 
up  into  Massachusetts,  were  marshlands  where  grew  a  primitive 
vegetation  of  cycads  and  horsetails  from  which  were  formed  the 
coal  beds  of  Rhode  Island.  At  the  close  of  the  I'aleozoic  that  great 
earth  contraction  which  formed  the  Appalachian  wrinkles  resulted  in 
the  Taconic  and  Green  Mountains. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Mesozoic  there  were  down-foldings  of  the 
earth's  crust  forming  the  long  trough  of  the  present  C"'>rinrctirut 
valley,  armmpanied  by  the  ujilift  of  neighboring  areas.  Sedimenis 
from  the  ut)laud  accumulated  in  the  troughs.  A  somber  vegetation, 
devoid  of  flowers,  spread  over  the  lands.  Primitive  reptiles  and  in- 
sects developed.  On  the  mud  flats  of  the  Connecticut  valley  the 
dinosaur,  the  phytosaur,  and  the  aetosaur  left  their  tracks  as  they 
hopped  or  crawled.  Vinely  nine  species  of  these  reptilians  have 
been  made  out  in  tlu>e  dcjtosits  which  accumulatetl  to  a  dejuh  of 
10,000  feet.  The  great  accumulation  of  deposit  washed  from  the 
surrounding  highlands  overloaded  the  earth's  crust  and  weakened 
it ,  so  that  volcanoes  broke  forth  and  lava-flows  overspread  the  region. 
This  occurred  at  three  surcevsivc  intervals. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jurassii  .  lurtlier  earth  movements  resulted  in 
the  fracture  and  tilting  of  the:>e  inlerslratilied  bctls  of  lava  and  sand- 
Stones.  During  the  following  Cretaceous  period  these  irregularities 
were  worn  down  by  the  slow  action  of  the  elements  until  all  southern 
New  England  was  reduced  to  base  level,  forming  a  peneplain  from 
which  stood  up  mo]i;i(ln.u  Is  nf  the  harder,  more  resistant  rock.  After 
the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  period  further  earth  contractions  resulted 
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in  the  tipping  or  tilting  of  this  plain,  bringing  the  level  in  we^^ft  rn 
Massachusetts  to  an  altitude  uf  2000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the 
following  Tertiary  period,  mammals  first  made  their  appearance. 
The  drainage  from  tne  higher  slopes  now  began  to  wear  out  the  deep 
river  valleys  as  they  are  today.  Not  only  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Housritonic,  but  the  smaller  streams  gradually  had  their  courses 
determined  for  all  time,  and  as  the  tiUinj^  i^radnally  became  accented, 
wore  their  way  deeper  into  ihi  rock.  From  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
Mohawk  Trail,  if  one  looks  over  the  land,  the  level  of  the  Cretaceoua 
peneplain  and  the  work  that  the  Deerfield  and  other  streams  have 
accomplished  since  are  apparent.  Through  this  time,  while  the 
valleys  were  beinp  carved  out,  the  niasto<lon  (see  Norihboro)  and 
many  other  creatures  tiiat  would  startle  one  to  encounter  today^ 
roamed  over  New  England. 

In  this  gUnoe  backward^  the  coming  of  the  Ice  sheet  which  lasted 
perhaps  103,000  years  Is  but  an  incident^  the  historic  period  of  man 
almost  negligible. 

A  Tabular  View 

Of  w  lial  has  been  doing  in  New  England  in  Fast  Millions  of  Years. 
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New  England  has  as  ^lori  iis  a  climate  as  any  region  in  the  world. 
*'VVhat  is  so  rare  ai>  a  day  in  June"  was  of  course  written  of  the 
New  England  dimate.  It  bas  mapired  tributes  liom  oiatorB,  humors 
tsts,  poets,  pessimbts. 

One  of  the  famous  products  of  New  England  is  its  weather,  and 
it's  never  out  of  mind.  ThtTc  is  no  mt)notony  about  it.  It  is  a 
constant  stimulus,  not  only  to  conversation,  but  to  the  boundless 
energy  of  the  New  Englander.  It  keeps  the  thermometer  on  the 
jump.  The  mcrcary  luis  more  ups  and  downs  than  Wall  Street. 
It  imdeigoes  more  vertical  vidsatudes  than  the  lifts  of  all  the  sky- 
scrapers.  But  in  the  coldest  weather,  mere  mercury  hibematrs  in 
the  f»ulb.  Then,  only  alcohol  >^tays  on  the  job.  .XRain,  on  a  siunnu  r 
day  Boston  thermometers  wiU  aspire  to  Chicago  levels  until  a  sea- 
turn'  and  then  the  east  wind  sends  the  silver  thread  scuttling. 

The  New  England  dimate  is  a  serious  matter.  It  has  an  economic 
value.  It  helps  the  Ice  Trust.  In  winter  the  rivers  and  ponds  are 
sawed  up  and  huge  sky-blue  himks  stored  away  in  great  ice-houses 
which  have  a  curiou'^  j^ropensity  to  burn  down.  If  the  ice  does  not 
burn  up  it  later  tinkles  in  the  festive  cx)cktail,  freezes  weli-tlavored 
cream*  enridies  the  Trust,  and  provides  occupation  in  the  gentle 
art  of  tnist-busting  for  young  U.S.  Assutant  District  Attorneys. 

The  summer  dimate  of  seashore  and  mountains  with  a  little  ad- 
mixture of  view  and  garden  truck  is  marketed  to  an  ever-increasing 
horde  of  summer  boarders. 

There  used  to  be  a  course  at  Harvard  on  'Appreciation  oi  the 
Weather  Report.*  Most  probably  it  is  still  runnmg.  The  Univer- 
sity  evidently  fdt  that  the  callow  undergraduates  from  the  South  and 
West  needed  some  preparation  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of  ^e 
blessings  to  uhirh  ihcv  wen-  b<'in^  subjected. 

Halliday  W  iihcrspoon  works  oit  his  grouches  on  the  weather.  In 
one  of  his  fits  of  depression  he  wrote: — ** Somebody  has  said  that  if 
America  had  been  discovered  on  the  west  coast  that  New  England 
would  still  be  a  howling  wilderness.  I  believe  it.  And  nobody  but 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  h-.wr  stuck  as  it  was.  .  .  .  So  it  happened 
that  the  'Mayflower'  brriu^hi  exactly  the  ritrhf  sort  of  people.  I 
figure  tliat  our  early  settlers  had  kind  of  soured  on  themselves  and 
maybe  rather  liked  New  England  weather  than  not." 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  stranger  meeting  New  England  weather 
for  the  first  time  will  be  sure  to  recognize  it:  it  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else. 

New  England  weather  like  a  laminating  woman.  Its  very 
caprice  makes  it  fascinating,  i  hen  why  complain  alx>ut  it?  Re- 
member the  old  proverb, — "Talk  of  weather  Is  the  discourse  of 
fools."  Yet  that  old  bear,  Dr.  Samud  Johnson,  declared  that  when- 
e\Tr  two  Englishmen  met,  their  conversation  was  first  and  always 
on  the  weather. 

Cjo) 
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The  trees  of  New  England  are  its  crowning  glory.  Stri[>[>e(l  of 
its  folinc:^,  countr}'  would  be  bare  and  bleak  indeed  To  fully 
appreciate  hnw  large  a  part  of  New  England  is  still  wooded  one 
should  journey  across  it  oy  balloon  or  aeroplane,  and  yet  the  gen- 
eimllv  «coq>U9d  view  that  Wore  the  oomiii^  of  the  wmte  man  the 
whole  canmtey  was  completely  mantled  with  primeval  forests  ii 
incorrect.  There  were  stretches  of  open  meadows  along  the  river 
valleys,  and,  as  today,  preat  expanses  f>f  salt  marsh  along  the  coast. 
Verazzano  in  1524  describes  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  region  "open 
plains  twent^-hve  or  thirty  leagues  in  extent  entirely  free  from  trees/' 

Each  portion  of  New  England  has  its  characteristic  trees.  Enter- 
ing from  the  south  or  a  (  si  i1k  transition  frtnn  the  plant  growth  of 
New  York  and  the  Middle  States  will  be  gradual.  The  chestnut, 
an  especially  bcantifu!  trcr  when  in  bloom,  is  predominant.  The 
chestnut  blight  which  is  spreading  from  Pennsylvania  northward 
into  New  England  is  working  havoc  with  the  chestnuts,  and  the 
forestry  experts  tell  us  that  they  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  commercial  loss  in  many  areas  is  heavy,  as  one  in  every  sb 

of  our  timber  trcrs  is  a  rbei^tnut. 

The  elm  is  perhaps  the  most  ix  auiitui  and  charactoristir  of  Ww 
England's  trees.  It  stands  hke  a  sentinel  in  the  meadows  or  arches 
the  village  street  in  a  friendly  way.  In  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  it  grows  to  prodigious  size.  The  famous 
old  elm  at  Wethersfield,  twenty-six  and  a  half  feet  in  girth,  is  perfiaps 
thp  largest  example'  of  plant  growth  east  of  the  Rockies.  Xumerorm 
other  magnihcent  cxarn|)lc3  of  elms  have  attained  a  circumierence 
of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  height  of  over  ninety.  The  American 
dm  m  new  England  presents  a  great  variety  of  forms.  There  are 
the  vase  and  the  winef^ass  types.  The  vine  elm  has  its  slender 
trunk  clothed  in  its  own  delicate  foliage  as  with  a  vine.  Others 
take  on  the  manner  of  growth  of  apple  or  oak  trees.  The  elm, 
too.  has  its  enemies, — the  elm  leaf  beetle,  which  eats  the  leaves, 
and  the  leopard  moth,  which  bores  into  tiie  vuung  iwigs.  New 
Haven,  'The  Elm  City,'  is  now  almost  devoid  of  elms,  as  is  the 
Harvard  Yard,  whose  beauty  was  due  to  its  arching  elms. 

Vrw  Eni^land's  hror-.f^  frirthed  oaks  arc  more  like  the  Fnirlish  tree 
than  those  elsewhere  in  this  country.  The  white  oak  is  the  noblest 
of  the  family.  The  VVaverley  oaks  near  Boston  arc  the  best  known 
group  of  these,  calculated  by  Professor  Shaler  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old.  Beaman's  oak,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  »  a  notable  specimen 
of  the  white  oak,  twenty-nine  feet  In  circumference,  and  in  the  same 
town  is  the  largest  red  oak  in  the  country,  sixteen  feet  in  girth. 

Although  by  nri  ms  exclusivrlv  a  New  England  tree  the  maple 
is  one  of  the  principal  hardwood  growths,  and  the  sugar  maple  of  the 
upper  Connecticut  valley  yields  Vermont's  most  i>opular  product. 

Through  the  middle  belt  of  New  England  the  white  pine,  the 
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most  beautiful  of  its  family,  throws  more  happily  than  elsewhere. 
Old  Timothy  Dwipht,  who  missed  nothing,  wrote  a  century  ago:— 
"The  white  pine  is  the  noblest  forest  tree  in  New  England,  and 
probably  in  the  world. . . .  The  aound  of  the  wind  in  a  grove  of 
white  pines  has  all  the  magnificence  which  attends  the  dbtant  roar 
of  the  ocean."  It  is  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  New  England 
and  many  a  farmer  has  found  the  growth  of  pine  in  a  neglected 
woofi  lot  or  overgrown  pasture  the  means  of  raising  ins  mortgage. 
It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  well  repays  planting.  In  Massa- 
chusetts large  areas  luve  been  planted  to  white  pine  by  the  State, 


a  girth  nf  upwarrl  nf  fifteen  fei^t  still  stand  at  Carlisle,  near  Boston, 
and  in  the  Pisgah  {)nmcva]  forest  in  southwestern  New  Hampshire. 

The  white  or  canoe  birch  generally  associated  with  the  white  pine 
is  a  tree  of  feminine  attractiveness  which  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  eye  of  the  artist.  The  gray  birches  are  weaker  sbters,  growing 
farther  south  and  on  sterile  soil,  but  even  morelanguishingly  gnuxfuL 
The  yellow  birch  is  sturdier  and  less  interesting. 

Northern  New  England  is  a  region  of  spruce,  whence  ci>mes  the 
wood  pulp  lor  our  papers.  During  the  spring,  the  rivers  ot  Maine 
and  the  Connecticut  are  clogged  with  huge  drives  of  spruce  logs. 
Along  the  Maine  coast  is  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  ''country  of  the 
pointed  iirs."  (  )n  the  drumlins  and  hills  along  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Hay,  the  savin,  or  red  cedar,  vigorously  i>oint<  it^^  spires 

The  mountain  laurel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  j)lants  ni  i  lu  Anirri- 
can  flora,  grows  in  a  belt  across  the  middle  of  New  England.  1  or  a 
few  weeks  in  early  summer  it  makes  the  woods  indescribably  lovely 
with  its  clusters  of  pink  and  white  blossoms. 

The  raj>e  has  its  own  characteristic  plant  life  thr  scrub  jiine, 
thelJhristmas  holly,  the  cranberry,  and  the  bayberry,  which  >'ie1ris 
a  fragrant  wax  from  which  the  early  settlers  made  candles,  an  industry 
now  revived. 

The  arbutus  is  the  most-sought-for  flower  in  the  spring.  It  is 
New  England's  mayflower,  so  named  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 

although  other  flowers  bear  that  name  in  other  States.  It  comes 
almnst  before  the  sne>w  is  off  the  ground.  ThiTc  is  such  demand  in 
the  cities  for  its  fragrant  ijcrfumed  bunches  that  the  Portuguese 
children  have  gathered  it  almost  to  extermination  in  some  localities. 

Many  of  New  England's  most  familiar  shrubs  and  plants  are 
immigrants.  The  Rudbeckia,  the  Black-eyed  Susans  of  our  fields, 
have  migrate^^l  from  tlu'  W C^t ,  the  white  o\-oye  daisies  from  EurofK". 
The  l)lue-fln\\  ( red  chicory  which  i<  so  abundant  in  the  vacant  lots 
and  along  tlie  roadsides  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston  is  a  naturalized 
foreigner.  The  hillsides  about  Salem  are  in  season  yellow  with  the 
blossom  of  the  dyer's  broom.  It  is  the  Planta  gemsta  of  England 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Planlagenets  and  wn^  brought  to  this 
cumlry  with  hay  by  the  British  soldiers  durinu  ihe  Revolution. 
The  bu(  kihom  and  the  barberr>  too  are  European,  as  are  almost 
all  the  horde  of  weeds  that  grow  about  our  yards  and  barnyards. 
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The  In(iians  of  New  England  have  been  so  long  gone  as  to  be  almost 
forgotten.  In  a  few  spots,  at  Gay  Head,  .Ma&bpce,  Qrono,  and 
Kingston^  some  descencbmts  of  mixed  blood  still  survive. 

When  in  1524  Vecazzaiio,  one  of  the  first  European  visitors  to  the 

New  England  coast,  sailed  into  Narragansett  Bay,  some  twenty 
canoes  full  of  natives  Krccled  him.  Delighted  with  their  reception 
he  stayed  there  a  fortnight,  making  excursions  into  the  interior. 
He  describes  their  houses  of  split  logs,  nicely  thatched,  the  abund- 
uioe  of  copper  ornaments,  and  wd]  cultivated  fields. 

The  happy  state  of  the  aborigines  pictured  by  Verazzano  did  not 
last.  Shortly  befnrr  i6oo  the  fierce  Mohicans  from  the  Hudson 
river  fono^bt  their  way  through  New  ICngland,  subduing'  :uh1  levying 
tribute  upon  ihe  tribes.  Some  of  them,  under  the  name  oi  Fequots, 
finally  settled  in  southeastern  Connecticut.  But  the  voyagers  coast- 
ing these  shores  in  the  ensuing  years  found  the  shores  of  the  bays  and 
estuaries  well  peopled.  Gosnold.  in  i602' cruising  along  the  coast 
of  Cd\yc  Cod  nnri  ^larlhn^  Vineyard,  has  much  ffi  say  of  the  natives, 
of  their  apparent  prosperity,  and  gives  a  full  and  circumstantial 
account  of  their  customs. 

When  Martin  F^ng  In  1603  sailed  into  Plymouth  harbor,  the 
natives  were  numerous.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  visited 
his  men  at  one  time.  Champlain,  in  1605  coasting  as  far  south  as 
Cai>e  Cod  Bay,  tells  of  the  natives  and  their  well-tilled  gardens  where 
they  ^TQw  corn,  beans,  squashe?,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco.  In  the 
following  ten  years  Weymouth,  Captain  John  Smith,  and  others  left 
records  of  cruises  along  the  New  England  coast.  They  all  speak  of 
the  abundant  native  life.  Weymouth  kidnapped  6ve  Indians  and 
carried  them  to  Kngland.  Such  practices  matle  the  European.s  un- 
popular with  the  natives.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
we  read  ol  liie  Cape  C'o<i  Indians:  "The'^e  |)cx>ple  are  ill  affected 
towards  the  English  by  reast)n  of  one  Hunt,  a  master  oi  a  .ship,  who 
deceived  the  people  and  got  them,  under  color  of  trucking  with 
them,  twenty  out  of  this  very  place  where  we  inhabit,  and  seven  men 
from  the  Nausites.  nnd  carried  them  away,  and  sold  them  for  slave-, 
like  a  wretched  man  ffor  twenty  pound  a  man)  that  cares  not  what 
mi.schief  he  doth  for  his  protit." 

In  161 7  a  frightful  pestilence  swept  over  New  England,  exterminat- 
ing half  the  natives.  This  was  measles  or  smallpox,  or  both,  proba- 
bly contracted  from  contact  with  the  I*'nglish,  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts was  de|K)pulated  so  that  when  the  Pilu'rims  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
where  F^rinL"  anfl  ( 'h  iTTipkiin  had  I'ouml  a  nimirrnns  population,  the 
few  timorous  natives  ieit  were  slow  in  making  an  appearance.  I  he 
M  Indian  fields,  cleared  and  fallow,  lay  ready  to  their  hands. 

The  Indians  taught  them  how  to  plant  their  com  in  hiUs  and  fer- 
tilise with  fish.  Bradford  reUtes  that  in  April,  1621,  "They  began 
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to  plant  their  corne,  in  which  service  Squanto  stood  them  in  great 
stead,  showing  ye  maimer  how  to  set  it  and  after  how  to  dress  and 
tend  it.  And  he  tould  them,  exoepte  they  ^ot  fish  and  set  with  it 
(in  these  old  grounds)  it  would  come  to  nothmg."  Thomas  Morton 
in  his  "New  England's  Canaan"  says, — "You  may  see  in  one  town- 
ship a  hundred  acros  toj^ether  set  with  fish,  every  acre  t-iking  looo  of 
them,  &  an  acre  thus  dressed  will  produce  and  yield  as  much  com  as 
3  acres  without  fish."  From  the  Indians  they  learned  how  to  store 
their  oom  in  crihs  set  on  posts,  how  to  preserve  the  com  on  the  cob 
by  braiding  the  husks,  how  to  braid  the  oom-husks  into  mats,  and 
how  to  pound  the  mm,  for  hominy,  in  a  mortar,  and  many  ways  of 
durably  staining  and  dyeing  fahrit-^. 

The  settlers  received  from  the  Indians  as  gilts  of  their  long  cultiva- 
tion, maize,  squashes,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  tobacco.  The  art  of 
maple  sugar  making  had  long  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  and 
an  account  of  their  methods  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Rny  i!  Snrirtv  n?  early  as  t6^4.  The  Indians  taught  the  colonists 
how  to  make  the  brain-tanned  deerskins,  so  soft  and  flexible  for  j^ar- 
ments.  They  learned  from  the  Indians  the  use  ot  hot  steam  baths 
ami  the  sweating  hut  in  illness.  But  the  good  Puritans  did  not  take 
so  kindly  to  such  rigorous  and  cleansing  methods  of  restoring  health 
as  they  (Ud  to  the  Indian  'medicine  man's'  herbs.  The  Indian 
doctor  was  early  called  upon  by  the  settlers  for  mcdim!  aid  Tx.)belia, 
wilrh  hazel,  cascara,  Indian  hemp  were  all  derived  from  the  native 
New  England  Indian  materia  medica. 

Wampum,  the  medium  of  exchange  with  the  Indian  tribes,  soon  be- 
came the  common  currency  of  the  white  settlers.  Governor  Winslow 
speaks  of  it  as  "their  goulde."  When  he  sent  the  spoils  of  King 
Philip  to  the  King  of  England,  he  describetl  them  as  "being  his 
Crowne,  his  Gorge,  and  two  Belts  of  their  own  mailing  of  their  goulde 
or  silver,"  Not  only  did  the  settlers  quickly  adopt  the  Indian  mode 
of  scouting  and  concealment  in  warfare,  usages  which  have  smce 
become  so  widespread,  but  they  learned  from  them  methods  of  hunt- 
ing  and  trapjjing. 

The  opiK)rlunilies  for  [)rt)til  in  the  new  country  created  a  demand 
for  labor  ditlicult  to  meet.  The  New  England  Indian  was  a  creature 
of  the  wild;  the  Puritans  wanted  to  make  him  a  laborer.  Soon  the 
cobnists  were  finin|;  and  imprisoning  the  natives  for  petty  mis* 
demeanors,  and  utilizing  their  forced  labor.  Excuses  which  would 
not  meet  modem  criticism  were  deemed  sufficient  to  rom]>el  them 
(r>  service.  In  if>?4  a  spt'cial  grant  of  one  Indian  was  made  to 
\\  iiuhrop  and  anotiier  to  his  son.  In  1637  Hugh  Peter,  hearing  of 
dividends  of  women  and  children  from  the  captives  of  the  Pequot 
War,  wrote  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  that  he  would  like  '*a  young 
woman  or  girl  or  boy,  if  you  think  good.  Also  some  boys  for  Ber- 
mudas "  These  latter  of  course  were  merely  so  much  merchandise 

to  be  sol<i  for  j)rolit. 

The  New  Kngland  Indians  oontmued  to  be  enslaved  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  as  long  as  the  local  tribes  lasted.  As  the 
supply  faOed,  Indians  were  imported  from  the  Caroluias  and  they 
in  turn  were  later  supplanted  by  negroes.  Though  the  records  show 
a  negro  boy  in  Hartford  as  early  as  1639,  importation  of  negroes  on  a 
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laigc  scale  did  not  begin  until  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
ccntuiy.  In  i69;6  the  brigantine  "Sea  Flower"  of  Boston,  Thomas 
Winsor,  master,  imported  from  Africa  to  Rhode  Ishnd  forty-seven 
negroes.  Fourteen  were  there  sold  at  thirty  pounds  per  head,  and 
the  rest  he  carried  by  lanM  "to  Boston  where  their  owners  li\t'H  " 
Thereafter  the  rum  and  'nig^rr'  tratTu  uf  Rhode  Island  prosi>ered. 

Governor  Hopkins  slated  liiut  iur  thirtv  years  prior  to  1764 
Rhode  Island  annually  sent  eighteen  vesaeb  carrying  rum  to  the 
abve  coast.  The  trade  was  so  profitable  that  Boston  and  Salem 
merchants  naturall^'  engaged  in  it,  and  many  respectable  names  both 
in  history  and  in  present  day  ailairs  owed  their  rise  to 'prominence 
to  the  fortunes  Si>  acquired. 

Boston  was  a  considerable  mart  for  negroes.  In  the  "  Boston 
News  Letter"  of  1736  were  advertised  '*just  imported  from  Guinea 
a  parcel  of  likely  young  negro  boys  and  girls."  In  1763  were  ad- 
vertised a  "number  of  prime  Gorec  and  Senegal  slaves.^  A  writer 
in  the  "  B<iston  News  Letter"  in  lyOc)  claimed  that  "upon  examining 
the  im[x)ris  of  negroes,  23,743  were  brought  into  this  province" 
during  the  decade  from  1756  to  1766. 

New  England  thrift  swdled  the  profits  of  the  trade.  We  see  an 
example  of  it  in  the  crafty  instructions  of  Captain  Simeon  Potter  of 
Bri-^to!  to  his  sujiercargo  as  to  the  African  trade: — " \V<irter  ye  Rum 
as  much  as  iK>ssible  and  sell  as  mui  h  by  the  short  mesuer  as  you 
can/'  'The  Cradle  of  i-iljerty '  was  in  part  built  from  profits  of  the 
slave  trade  which  Peter  Faneuil  purwied  successfully  if  not  too 
scrupulously.  The  vessels  engaged  m  the  trade  were  mostly  of  small 
tonnage, — one  hundred  tons  and  less.  The  space  allowed  the 
negroes  during  the  voyage  was  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide  and 
tliree  feet,  nine  inches  high. 

Ail  classes  entered  into  the  trade.  A  respectable  elder  whose 
ventures  had  proved  successful  returned  thanks  on  Sunday  "that 
an  ovenruBng  novSdence  had  been  pleased  to  hring  to  this  land  of 
freedom  another  cargo  of  benighted  heathen,  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  a  Gos[)el  dispensiitinn."  The  Rev.  K/ra  Stiles,  later  President 
of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  the  first  vigoroub  advocates  of  emancipa- 
tion, in  his  early  davs  "sent  a  barrel  of  rum  to  Africa  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  negro  shive,  dainung  *'it  is  a  great  privilege  for  the  poor 
negroes  to  be  taken  from  the  ignorant  and  wicked  people  of  Gumey 
and  plarcf!  in  a  Christian  land." 

Slavery  flourished  in  portions  of  New  England  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  and  continued  to  exist  for  half  a  century  more.  In 
1756  there  were  3636  slaves,  one  to  every  thirty-five  whites.  In 
1774  the  number  had  been  doubled, — one  to  every  twenty-nine 
whites.  As  late  as  1800  there  were  4^30  slaves  in  New  England.  In 
1774  the  Connect  iVut  "Gazettt  cT"carrie'l  the  fn!lo',vin^  advertisement: 

"Ten  Dollars  Reward.  Runaway  trom  the  subscriber  in  Can- 
terbuzy.  a  Mulatto  slave.  He  is  a  slender  built  fellow,  has  thick  Lips, 
a  curled  mulatto  Head  of  Hair  uncut,  and  goes  stooping  forward. 

Not  until  1848,  when  sbvery  had  proved  so  unprofitable  that 
there  were  but  six  slaves  left  in  the  State,  did  Connecticut  pass  an 
act  of  emancipation. 
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The  stranger  to  New  EngUtiid  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  see 
and  study  the  '  typical  New  Englander,'  for  the  reputation  of  that 

interesting  character  has  gone  all  over  the  land  He  will  have 
heard  sung  the  |>nii>^p?  of  the  New  Englandtr. — his  character  his 
conscience,  and  his  dod.  lUit  as  the  type,  though  perhaps  not  ^  > 
rare  as  the  Simon-pure  Yankee  dialect  of  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  aiay 
be  difficult  to  discover  and  identify,  a  few  'pointers*  may  not  bie 
amiss. 

The  New  Knirlnnfl  character  has  been  the  theme  of  orators  ;\nd 
essayists.  Dr.  Holmes  himself,  HiKh  Priest  of  Hostonian  Brahmins, 
asi  ribed  it  to  a  diet  of  codtish  and  the  inGuence  of  the  east  wind. 
The  same  stock  which  the  New  England  climate  and  diet  has  tough- 
ened to  make  the  New  Englander,  has  in  the  enervating  shelter  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  degenerated  into  the  poor  white  'cracker'  of  the 
southern  mountains. 

Who  has  not  heard  <>f  the  New  luigland  con<?ciencc.''  It  has  been 
even  more  exploited  and  advertised  than  Cotuit  oysters  or  Duxbury 
dams.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride,  an  assumption  of  superior  moral 
standards, — perha{)s  an  atavistic  survival  of  the  Puritan  joy  of  mar- 
tyrdom and  love  of  'mortifying  the  flesh.' 

Providence  is  the  strong  suppfirt  of  the  New  Ensxiander, — his 
Hope,  his  Faith,  in  aj^es  past.  However  nefarious  the  sciieme,  it 
is  for  the  special  protection  of  Providence  he  prays.  A  capital  city 
has  been  named  in  gratitude  to  this  local  god. 

New  England  thrift,  which  flourishes  so  prodigaUy  in  this  dtmate, 
proves  less  tlirifty  when  transplanted  to  morf  L'em  rous  climes.  It 
is  in  part  a  pincliin^  of  the  penny  in  hand  and  in  part  seeing  two 
pennies  where  there  was  but  one  before.  "Take  care  of  tlie  pence," 
said  Ben  Franklin,  "and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
New  England  thrift  has  not  changed  from  the  time  of  the  wooden 
nutmeg  and  the  sawdust  ham.  The  New  England  farmer  has  not 
changed  his  spots  althoii^^h  he  has  learned  to  take  summer  boarders 
and  swap  horses  for  see* >n<l  hand  I'"(»rds. 

The  New  Englander  is  an  iudiviilualisl;  in  his  vigorous  virility, 
a  Radical.  The  first  New  Englanders  became  New  Englanders 
because  they  were  insurgents  and  couldn't  get  along  conuortably 
in  old  England.  In  his  pride  of  descent,  after  some  generations  of 
prosperity,  the  New  Englander  stitTens  into  a  ConsLTvativc,  devel- 
oping a  hard,  calcareous,  and  spiny  shell,  as  does  the  crab  after 
molting. 

An  mdividualbt  in  religion,  the  New  Englander  has  evolved 

Congregationalism,  Unitari.inism,  Christian  Science,  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Us  Society,  and  a  host  ot  other  fieteroi^ennins  heterorlinies 
whii  h  once  established  have  a  tendency  to  develop  through  insli- 
tutionalism  to  'slaiid-patism.' 

{j6) 
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Matthew  Arnold  described  the  life  of  New  England  as  "unfeeling," 
but  what  did  he  mean  by  that,  and  bow  could  he  tell?  He  also 
asserted  that  there  was  nothbg  picturesque  in  this  part  of  America, 
both  of  which  remarks  give  little  evidence  of  "sweetness  and  light." 

The  New  Englanders  have  been  considered,  however,  by  other 
American «  rind  by  Europeans,  too,  as  provincial, — an  aspersion 
they  are  inLlined  to  resent. 

New  England 'm  not  to  blame  for  all  its  characieristics.  Some  of 
them  are  a  heritage.  The  New  England  breakfast  of  apple  pie  and 
cheese  is  native  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Counties  in  old  l-lngland,  as 
is  also  the  Maine  dialect  pronunciation  "ro-ad"  and  "stun  "  (stone). 
When  some  one  remonstrated  with  Emcrsfm  for  living  in  what  has 
been  called  the  y>ie-helt  and  following  its  custom,  he  o[)ened  his  blue 
eyes  in  wonder  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  what  is  pie  for  if  not  lo  cat?  '* 

An  enthusiastic  Middle  Western  sdfool  master,  writing  home  of 
his  first  trip  to  Boston,  said  he  could  feel  the  literar>  atmosphere  the 
moment  he  stepped  otT  the  train  at  the  Back  Hay  Station.  The 
Bostonian  would  [)robably  have  noted  only  that  the  atmosphere 
was  chill  and  smoky.  Much  of  this  S4>rt  of  thing  passes  lor  liter- 
ary atmosphere.'  Throughout  the  country  Boston  is  best  known 
for  its  baked  beans,  as  is  Vermont  for  its  maple  sugar  or  the  South 
for  its  beaten  biscuit. 

.\s  for  the  accusation  that  the  New  Englander  exploits  a  line  of 
goods  known  as  'culture,* — that  is  to  confu'^e  New  England  with 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  New  Haven,  Conn;  which  is  again  to  confuse 
those  towns  with  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges;  which  is  again  to 
confuse  the  majority  of  their  students  with  a  small  minority. 

New  England  is  a  manufacturing  community  with  a  large  foreign 
population.  Cambridge  and  NeM  Haven  are  industrial  towns 
whose  factory  populace  crave  no  mure  in  the  movies'  than  the 
people  of  any  town  in  the  Middle  West. 

To  know  the  New  Englander  of  today,  one  must  know  Fall  River 
as  well  as  Boston, — the  Finnish  community  of  Fitdiburg  as  well  as 
the  old  families  of  Salem, — Jew  as  well  as  Gentile, — politician  as 
well  as  Puritan.  One  can't  sense  New  England  as  a  whole  in  a  Back 
Bay  drawing-room  or  get  its  local  flavor  from  the  windows  of  a  railway 
train. 

Once  a  New  Englander,  always  a  New  Englander.   Even  travel 

abroad  or  residence  elsewhere  may  modify  his  austerity  or  stimulate 
his  imagination  but  never  radically  alter  his  spirit.  Though  a 
genernti'm  transplanted,  still  he  remains  a  New  l-.nglander  in  spirit. 
He  sojourns  in  Euro^K.*,  in  the  West,  in  California,  in  more  salubrious 
dimes,  but  in  due  tmae  the  yearning  for  her  rock-ribbed  hills  and 
dales  brings  him  home.  New  England  has  thousands  of  citizens 
today  who,  having  either  made  or  failed  to  make  their  fortunes  in 
the  West  or  rlsewhere,  have  returned  to  dwell  in  their  New  England 
home  village. 
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If  you  studv  a  map  o|  New  England  you  wiU  see  that  tbe  names  of 
the  towns,  the  counties,  and  the  political  divisions  generally,  the 

States  only  excepted,  are  English.  The  early  settlers,  remembering 
their  homeland,  plastered  New  England  with  the  names  of  places 
from  which  they  had  emigrated. 

Thoreau  in  his  "Week  on  the  Concord"  wrkcb:  The  white  man 
comes  with  a  list  of  andent  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Celtic  names  and 
strews  them  up  and  down  this  river, — FraminRham,  Sttdbuiy, 
Bedford,  Carlisle,  Billcrica,  Chelmsford,— a nci  this  is  new  Angle- 
land,  and  these  are  the  West  Saxons,  whom  the  red  men  call,  not 
Angle-ish  or  English,  but  Yengeese,  and  so  at  last  they  are  known 
for  Yankees." 

So  we  find  the  Roman  castia, — Colchester,  Worcester,  Lancaster, 

Gloucester,  Dorchester,  Manchester;  the  English  counties, — Essex, 
Kent,  Derby,  Norfolk,  SufTolk,  Hamj)shirc.  Berkshire,  Somerset. 

The  maj)  of  New  England  brings  to  mind  grand  'ild  l.nglish 
cathedrals,— York,  Winchester,  Wells,  Salisbury,  Peterborough;  de- 
lightful little  hamlcls, — Wilton,  Lyme,  Newport.  Woodstock,  Bolton. 
Biblical  names— Goshen,  Canaan,  Rehobotn,  Bethlehem,  and 
Lebanon — are  frequent.  Providence  and  Concord  remind  US  of 
Puritan  thought.  Winthrop  and  Brewster  perpetuate  the  names  ot 
Puritan  leaders. 

In  the  State  f)f  Maine  one  finds  the  most  incongruous  agglomcra- 
tiott  of  European  place  names.  In  strange  proximity  lie  Denmark, 
China,  Paris,  Naples,  and  Peru.  Some  of  the  towns  that  sprang  up 
later  were  named  for  English  statesmen  popular  in  America, — as 
Walpole,  Barrc.  Pittsfield,  and  Sunderland.  A  few  town  names  have 
only  Icxal  significance. — l-airfield,  Springfield.  Middleboro.  Only  a 
few  retain  the  Indian  names,  as  Kiltery,  Ogunquit,  Norridgewock, 
and  Sdtuate. 

The  names  of  the  States  show  great  variety  of  origin.   Two  are 

Indian,  one  is  Latin,  another  good  did  Eru'l^h,  sti!1  another  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  sixth  is  i  rench  or  what  you  please. 

The  natural  features,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rivers, — Connecticut, 
Merrimack,  Housatonic,  Kennebec;  the  mountains, — ^Monadnock, 
Wachusett,  Hoosac,  Taoonic;  the  tNiys, — Casco,  Passamaquoddy, 
Penobscot;  thekkcs,— Wiimepcsaukee,  Asquam,  Waramaug,  Moose" 
lookmeguntic,  Moleehunkemunk,  Chaubunagoungamaug, — are  all 
the  original  Tndian  nanus. 

Old  English  geogra[)hic  terms  survive  locally.  On  the  southern 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  region  of  Vineyard  Sound,  everv 
channel  between  islands,  or  an  island  and  the  nuiinl  ind.  throu^ 
which  the  tide  rushes  is  called  a  'hole,' — ^W'tx^ls  Hole,  Robinsons 
Hole.  On  the  e  isrcrn  cckx-^I  of  Massachu'^etts  a  similar  channel  is 
called  a  'gut,'  as  iiuil  Gut  and  Shirley  Gut.   Farther  north,  on  the 
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coast  of  Maine^  it  appeals  in  Townsend  Gut.  Other  Maine  terms 
generally  used  arc  '  reach'  as  Eggcmoggin  Reach,  and  '  thoroughfare' 

as  Fox  Islanci  ThumuRhfarc.  In  Kitlery  Foresidc  and  Falmouth 
Forc'-ide  along  the  same  coast,  we  have  another  interest in<<  survival. 

The  word  'gulf  in  the  Milionian  sense,  as  applied  to  an  'aweful  • 
chasm/  a  deep,  rocky  valley,  survives  on  the  map  in  Vermont,  the 
only  place  where  it  Is  known  today, — ^WilUamstown  Gulf,  Ottau- 
quechee  Gulf.  The  native  Vermonters  speak  colloquially  of  such  as 
a  *gulch,'  but  when  interrogated,  self-consciously  correct  themselves 
to  *gulf.'  In  the  California  of  the  'forty-niners,'  *gul<  h'  appears  as 
a  geographic  term  on  the  m^,  and  is  perpetuated  in  literature  by 
Btet  Harte's  tale  of  Dead  Man's  Gulch. 

The  'pass,'  'canyon,'  or  'gorge'  of  the  west,  Delaware  Water 
*gap'  of  Pennsylvania,  Kaaterskill  'Clove*  of  the  Catskills  would  in 
New  England  be  called  a  'notch.'  In  the  White  Mountains  we  have 
the  Franconia,  Dixville,  and  Crawford  Notches;  and  in  Vermont, 
the  piciurciique  Smugglers'  Notch. 

'Branch,'  as  applied  to  a  tributary  of  a  river,  is  a  good  old  English 
term,  surviving  generally  in  the  southern  States.  In  New  England 
it  is  to  be  found  only  in  parts  of  Vermont  and  Maine.  Similarly,  the 
term  *run*  for  a  small  stream  that  dries  up  in  summer  survives  in 
only  one  locality  in  New  England.  Cieorge  iJerbcrt  Palmer  in  writ- 
ing of  Boxford,  Mass.,  says:  "Our  largest  current  is  the  Topsficld 
river;  in  the  second  foade  of  things  that  flow  we  put  our  many 
brooks;  and  that  which  runs  swiftly  a  part  of  the  year,  and  shows  a 
dry-  bed  ft^r  the  remainder,  we  fittingly  (  all  n  'run.'  I  do  not  know 
if  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  between  us  and  iluii  Run." 

All  the  'brooks'  of  America  are  in  New  England.  To  quote 
Professor  Palmer  again:  '^West  of  New  York  everything  that  runs 
is  called  a  'creek.'  Brook,  as  a  spoken  word,  is  gone — the  most 
regrettable  loss  the  English  language  has  suffered  in  America.  With 
us  a  creek  does  not  run,  but  is  a  crack  or  inlet  of  the  sea." 

What  would  have  been  a  lake  elsewhere,  in  New  England  has  been 
a  pond  until  recently  the  need  oi  luring  simimer  visitors  has  trans- 
fofmed  them  into  lakes  or  in  suburban  localities  into  'meres.*  The 
trail  of  cheap  suburban  real  estate  development  is  marked  by  such 
supposedly  fashionable  exotic  Briticisms  as  'Wedgemere'  and  such 
Norman  Gallic  isms  as  'Edgemont.' 

The  beautiful  term  'intervale,'  as  applied  to  the  meadowed  fl<K)r 
of  a  mountain  valley,  is  used  in  noiihern  New  England  and  particu- 
lariy  along  the  upper  Saco  river  in  the  southern  White  Mountains* 
There  it  also  gives  its  descriptive  name  to  a  specific  locality  famed 
as  a  summer  resort.  *  Chateaupuay,'  colloquially  "Shadaii^ee."  is 
in  northern  Vermont  the  Canadian- French  term  similarly  used, — 
as  Bridgewater  Chateauguay  or  Bernard  Chateauguay. 

Not  only  have  the  Indian  place  names  for  the  natural  features 
generally  survived  in  New  England^  but  the  New  England  Indian 
names  of  many  animals  and  plants  new  to  the  settlers  have  been 
adopted  into  the  English  language.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic 
are  skunk,  chipmunk,  woodchuck,  squash,  cascara.  Succotash, 
mugwump,  moccasin  are  also  Indian.  Many  exprt^ions  adopted 
by  the  early  settlers  are  of  similar  origin, — ^Indian  file,  Indian  sum- 
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mer,  Indian  corn,  'to  bury  the  hatchet/  'the  happy  hunting 
grounds.' 

"It  ran  hanll\  he  said."  says  Professor  Kittredgc,  **lhal  ihrre 
are  slrnri^'h  markc<l  diakn  in  America.  Americanisms  in  Ki^^eral 
are  not  confined  to  a  particular  slate  or  region."  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  it  is  fairly  easy  to  tell  an  American's  native  State  from  his 
pronunciation.  In  New  England  the  broad  'a'  and  the  suppressed 
*r'  lead  to  the  much  heard  "lawr  and  awda."  In  Maine  ihey  talk 
"paultics,"  and  in  Vermont  they  still  have  an  animal  laileH  the 
"caow."  To  the  ontlander,  "Private  Way  DanKcruus"  is  as  omi- 
nous and  ircqucni  ah  "  \  crboten  "  in  Ciermany.  "  Licensed  Victual- 
lers" are  not  to  be  found  outside  New  England's  confines.  In  the 
Want  columns  of  the  news{)a{)ers,  strange  indeed  are  the  varieties 
of  humans  wanted, ^ — "Samplers,"  •'Trimmers,"  "Cutters  and 
Crc:\--rT<" — one  may  guess  smack  oi  ihe  shoe-shop,  but  what  are 
"  Naumkeagers,"  "Beam  Drinkers,  "  and  Niggerhead  0|K;rators  *? 
** Wanted:  Hand  Folders  and  Giris"  leads  one  to  wonder  of  what 
sex  are  the  former.  In  the  livestock  market  rmorts  we  find  quota- 
tions for  'Grassers'  and  'Drinkers,'  and  the  fish  market  dnls  in 
•Tinkers,'  •Spikes,'  'Nails,'  and  'Tacks.' 

The  WesU-nicr  in  New  Enirland  should  he  pronounce  "Lester" 
(Leicester),  "Wooster  "  (Worcester),  and  '  Hillricka  "  (^billerica;,  col- 
loquially called  'Bilricky*  or  'BiUrick,'  as  s})elled,  would  meet  with 
contemptuous  eyebrow  lift.  About  Boston  one  hears  of  'Haavahd 
Je\vni\ trsiiy '  (although  there  are  more  Hebrews,  it  is  reported,  at 
('olunibia).  In  certain  restricted  circles  one  hears  of  a  mysterious 
family  oi  'Purses"  that  nne  looks  for  in  vain  in  the  fc!ry>hone  book. 

Colloquial  New  Liigiaiid  sjx;ech  shows  many  characteristic  8Ur- 
.  vivals  of  Elizabethan  usage.  New  England  not  only  has  its  char- 
acteristic dialectical  peculiarities,  but  many  local  varieties.  Some 
of  these  sliow  traces  of  the  flialect  of  those  English  counties  from 
which  the  settlers  i  :\mr.  which  in  turn  can  be  Uwosd  back  to  Danish, 
Saxon,  or  Norman  .-.purees. 

The  summer  boarder,  the  telephone,  and  the  schools  are  fast  elimi- 
nating these  local  colloquialisms.  The  dialect  of  '*The  Biglow 
Papers"  is  now  difficuh  t.)  localize;  yet  rural  research  will  reveal 
many  dele*  (able  bits.  The  old  lady  who,  on  being  aske<l  if  she  were 
goin^  t<t  a  villa^'e  enterl.iitinient ,  re|)lii-(l,  "No.  T  don't  never  go  to 
no  such  places,"  was  using  ihc  Elizabethan  double  negative  in  a  way 
perhaps  not  peculiar  to  New  England,  but  you  are  certain  she  meant 
what  she  said. 
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In  strongest  contrast  to  the  rush  of  luodcrii  American  life  is  the 
peace  o(  the  oldtimc  New  England  village.  In  its  perfection,  un- 
sullied by  modern  industrial  life,  it  is  about  the  most  beautif id  thing 
New  England  has  to  present.  A  century  ago  President  Dwight  of 
Yale  wrote:  **A  successi  on  <>f  Xcw  Enj^land  villages,  composed  of 
neat  houses,  surrounding  neat  school  houses  and  ( hurehes,  adorned 
with  gardens,  meadows,  and  orchards,  and  exhibiting  the  universally 
easy  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  b,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  prospects  which  this  worid  can  tiiioid" 

The  New  En^aod  village  with  unaccountable  spontaneity  achieves 
a  unique  charm  unlike  anythin<T  io  be  seen  in  other  parts  They 
have  always  something  in  common,  and  yet  the  types  are  most 
diverse.  They  take  form  naturally  from  the  topography, — nesthng 
in  a  valley,  or  standing  placidly  on  a  plain,  or  boldly  on  a  breescy 
hilltop,  or  cttddUn^  about  the  margin  of  a  salt-water  cove. 

The  late  FredendL  Law  Olmsted  ascribed  their  beauty  to  the  fact 
that  there  wa^  "one  consistent  expression  of  character,  and  that 
character,  simple,  unsophisticated,  respectable.  What  was  the 
ancient  beauty  of  an  American  village,  with  its  bare,  bleak,  cheap 
utilitarian  structures,  its  oamped  dooryards,  its  meagre  and  com- 
mon ornaments,  its  fences  and  straight-lacedness? "  The  answer 
Mr.  Olmsted!  fmds  in  the  perfect  adaptation  to  conditions  such  as 
was  exhibited  by  the  Clipper  Ship.  "By  far  the  highest  and  choic- 
«»t  beautv."  says  Mr.  Olm'ited.  *Ms  that  of  inherent  and  compre- 
hensive cliaracter  and  qualities,  and  whatever  of  decoration  hides 
this,  or  withholds  attention  from  it,  however  beautiful  in  Itself,  is 
in  itself  a  blemish." 

The  earliest  New  England  towns  did  not  grow  from  villnpes.  but 
began  definitely  as  trade  centers  with  urban  intentions.  Both  town 
and  vill.iL'f'  in  some  instances  came  into  beinj?  at  the  start,  ihc  town 
indeed  taking  precedence.  Salem  had  its  Salem  Village,  the  scene 
of  the  witdboaf  t,  now  known  as  the  town  of  Danvers.  Lynn  had  its 
Lynn  Village,  now  Ljmnfield.  Charlestowu  Village  b  now  Woburn. 
All  these  vUlages  were  some  miles  from  the  parent  town,  but  inc  ludcd 
in  the  township.  The  name  "village"  was  al«K)  applied  to  the  diief 
center  of  population.  In  rural  communities  they  still  speak  of 
'going  to  the  village.'  The  name  survives  as  a  permanent  desig- 
nation in  the  case  of  Brookline  Village,  which  originally  was  known 
as  Muddy  River  Hamlet. 

The  seaport  towns  in  the  early  days  sen.'ed  their  immediate  hinter- 
land. The  sea  was  the  source  of  wealth,  and  every  seajiort  hail  its 
fisheries  and  a  share  in  the  W  est  India  trade.  It  was  due  to  the  limi- 
tations of  land  transportation  that  Salem,  Newburyport,^  Ports- 
mouth, and  Portland  long  remained  nearly  eoual  in  population  and 
tiade;  and  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  tne  three  largest  towns 
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of  Massachusetts  were  Boston,  Salem,  and  Nantucket.  The  latter, 
remote  on  its  island,  was  as  urban  in  type  as  Salem. 

New  England  viUages  weie  generally  laU  out  on  a  defidte  plan 
at  the  time  of  their  first  settlement.  The  Connecticut  valley  type 
had  as  a  distinctive  feature  a  broad,  central  street.  Deerfield  is 
a  surpassingly  fine  example  of  the  one-street  type  of  village.  Some- 
times in  Connecticut  towns  this  street  was  so  }>road  as  to  be  the  town 
common.  This  is  true  also  of  Lynn,  wiiere  tiie  ancient  common  is 
simply  a  broad,  main  thoioui^arewith  a  central  apace  of  grass  and 
trees  between  the  two  roadways.  But  every  town  had  Its  village 
common  or  green,  which  in  htrr  development  has  become  the  civic 
center.  Le.vington  with  its  ancient  village  green  is  an  excellent 
example.  The  Green  early  became  the  center  of  conini unity  life. 
Here  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  authorities  was  always  to  erect 
a  whipping  poit.  Later  came  the  meeting  house,  the  jail,  and  the 
school  house,  and  the  ordinary,  or  inn.  Here  the  townsmen  gathered 
in  meeting:  house  or  town  hall  to  r^i^m^s  public  matters  anH  exercise 
the  right  l<>  vote.  Here  the  train  band  and  militia  were  drilled,  the 
regulation  days  being  festive  occasions  drawing  people  together  for 
gossip  and  trade. 

The  early  Colonial  meeting  house  fadng  the  village  green  was 
well  named.  It  was  not  merely  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  the 
communal  meeting  place,  the  Court  of  Justice,  the  civic  center. 
Here  at  least  annuallv  met  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  to  discuss 
questions  of  town  aoministration  and  to  elect  the  numerous  town 
officen. 

The  town  deck  in  New  England  was  a  village  worthy  of  an  impor* 
tance  not  quite  understood  in  the  other  States.  The  pound-keeper 
protected  the  to^vnsmen's  fields  from  stray  cattle  The  chimney- 
viewer  was  the  primitive  fire-marshal,  for  chimneys  catching  fire 
were  likely  to  ignite  the  iliaLch  of  adjacent  houses.  To  look  after 
oUier  important  interests,  there  were  fence-viewers,  deer-reeves, 
and  hog-reeves.  Where  the  town  meeting  has  survived  in  modern 
days,  it  is  not  unn^ual  a^  the  annual  joke  to  elect  to  this  latter  ofTice 
some  olTicious  ciii/.L-n.  1  hr  town  buU,  too,  was  not  the  least  valued 
of  the  community  s  uistitutions, 

The  early  New  England  town  was  not  a  mere  place  of  abode  nor 
a  collection  of  ordmances.  The  freemen,  each  with  his  obligation 
to  the  community,  to  his  church,  formed  in  truth  a  community  with 
a  communal  sense  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  commimism. 

The  average  citizen  came  in  contact  with  scarcely  any  portion  of 
the  government  machinery  outside  the  town  and  its  officers.  He 
was  bom  to  citizenship  or  achieved  it  b^  paying  taxes.  The  town 
registered  his  birth,  his  marriage,  and  his  death.  Residence  in  the 
town  and  admission  to  the  conmiunity  were  rigidly  and  jealously 
guarded.  Dorchester  in  1634  enacted  that  **no  man  within  the 
Plantation  shall  sell  his  house  or  lott  to  any  man  without  the  Plan- 
tation, whome  they  shall  dislike  off." 

Not  only  did  the  freeman  have  his  home  bt,  but  the  valuable 
right  of  commonage.  Woodlands  and  pasture  were  owned  m  com- 
mon. Boston  Common  was  a  public  cow  pasture  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Dorchester,  the  ancient  Calf  Pasture  is  still 
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public  land  and  known  by  its  original  name.  The  Stone  Horse 
Pasture,  Lynn  Woods,  recalls  where  ihc  stallions  were  kept  apart. 

Tbe  New  Enf^d  town  was  neither  purely  a  dvk  organization 
nor  wholly  an  ecclesiastical  unit.  It  had  elements  oC  both.  The 
Puritans  and  Pilgrims  came  from  Engkmd,  not  to  found  a  democ- 
racy nor  to  establish  :i  st:Ue  where  there  should  be  freetlom  "t  Nvor- 
shi^,  but  to  establisii  a  community  which  should  coincide  wiih 
their  own  religious  tenets.  Both  the  Bay  Colony  and  Connecticut 
were  leligioiis  hietafchies. 

American  democracy  has,  however,  grown  from  the  humUe  begin- 
ningf  of  the  New  Kn^'land  town  meeting.  Mr.  Bryce  has  aptly 
termed  llie  town  meeting,  "the  school  as  well  as  source  of  di'moc- 
racy."  He  points  out  that  the  English  sctiiers  were  kirgeiy  towns- 
folk, accustomed  in  England  to  munidpai  life  and  vestry  meeting. 

Tnomas  Jefferson,  though  he  disHked  New  England,  admired  its 
fundamental  institution  and  wished  to  see  its  like  in  Virginia.  He 
wrote:  "Townships  in  New  England  are  the  vital  principles  of  their 
Governments  and  have  proved  themselves  the  widest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  for  its  preservation." 

De  Tocqueville  wrote  in  1S35:  "The  average  state  of  the  town- 
ships of  New  England  is  in  general  a  happy  one.  No  trace  exists  of 
a  distinction  of  rank.  The  native  of  New  England  is  attached  to 
his  township  because  it  is  independent  and  free;  its  affairs  insure 
his  attachment  to  its  inlercaU  He  takes  a  pari  in  every  occurrence 
In  the  place.  He  practices  the  art  of  government  in  the  small  within 
his  reach." 

In  the  larcpr  towns  today,  the  difTicuIty  of  getting  all  the  voters 
together  for  tlif  i  onsideratiun  of  public  business  makes  the  system 
unwieldy,  i-or  this  reason  the  elections  are  usually  held  in  the 
several  villages,  made  precincts  for  the  purpose,  while  town  business 
Is  transacted  In  town  meeting  as  before.  Boston  remained  a  town 
unUl  it  became  nearly  as  large  as  its  famous  and  wealthy  suburb  of 
Brf>^>kl!ne  is  today.  The  latter,  though  (ii<tin  tly  an  urban  com- 
niuiuly,  still  cHngs  with  pride  to  its  town  nu  rtinL';. 

The  town  system  is  similar  throughout  the  northern  New  En^nd 
States.  Id  Connecticut  the  towns  are  even  more  important  as  politi- 
cal units.  In  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  legislature  they 
all  stand  on  a  parity,  a  small  town  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  hav- 
ing the  same  representation  as  the  largest  rities.  Connecticut  villai,'«  s 
and  cities  are  also  incorj)<)rated  borf  uiiliv  within  the  townships. 
The  city  of  Hartford  for  instance  is  withia  liic  Hartford  township. 

But  the  oommunity  unit,  the  township,  that  gave  New  England 
democracy  has  never  become  an  institution  in  other  sections,  where 
the  county,  lacVJnf!  the  same  intimate  identity  between  the  social 
and  political,  is  the  unit  of  L'ovemment.  Henrr  the  New  England 
town  meeting  as  a  social  insiiiution  remains  unique,  its  only  modern 
parallel  the  correspondingly  pure  democracy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
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The  Mohawk  Trail,  that  excellent  automobile  road  over  the 
Hposacs,  opened  in  19 15,  follows  the  old  route  that  the  fierce  Mo> 
hawks  took  on  their  raids  from  the  Hudson  into  the  Connecticut  , 
valley.  All  New  England  was  covered  with  a  network  of  Indian 

trails  which  had  been  worn  by  the  natives  in  the  centurif^s  before 
the  cominir  of  the  white  men.  As  the  earliest  scttlenienls  were 
along  ihc  coast,  communication  between  them  was  first  maintained 
by  water.  ^  As  settlements  multiplied,  it  was  by  the  Indian  trails 
that  the  pioneers  made  their  way  from  one  settlement  to  another* 
and  it  was  along  the  Indian  trails  that  they  penetrated  to  the  inte- 
rior. The  most  available  (jf  these  in  time  became  the  Colonial 
Bridle  Paths  which  eventually  widened  into  roads. 

Many  of  our  present  highways  and  railroads  today  follow  in  gen- 
eral the  course  of  the  Indian  trails.  That  explains  wby  man3r  of 
our  old  roads  are  so  steep  and  difBcult  for  teams  and  automobiles. 
In  winter  the  Indian  trails  followed  along  the  solid  ice  of  rivers  and 
ponds  which  furnished  a  convenient  path.  The  summer  trails  often 
went  over  sltep  ridges  to  avoid  the  dense  growth  of  the  lowlands. 

The  story  of  how  the  Colonial  Bridle  Tatlis  developed  from  the 
Indian  trails  would  make  an  interesting  volume  itself.  The  'Old 
Connecticut  Path'  first  became  known  to  the  English  from  the 
Indians  who  brought  corn  from  the  Connecticut  valley  to  sell  in 
Boston.  Ji)hn  Oldham  was  the  first  to  traverse  it  and  over  it  trav- 
eled the  emigrants  from  Boston  to  settle  at  Windsor  and  Wethers- 
field.  Starting  from  Cambridge,  it  followed  the  Charles  river  to 
Waltham,  thence  it  went  through  Weston,  Hopkinton,  and  Grafton 
into  'the  Wabbaquasset  Country'  across  the  Connecticut  line  to 
M irlstock.  reaching  the  Connecticut  river  opposite  Hartford 

rill'  'Connecticut  Trail,'  first  noted  by  Winthrop  in  his  journal 
in  104S,  left  the  Old  Connecticut  Path  at  Weston  and  ran  through 
Sudbury  Center,  Stow,  Lancaster,  and  Princeton,  through  West 
Brookfield,  Warren,  and  Brimfield,  to  Springfield.  It  avoided  the 
hills,  and  is  in  part  traversed  today  by  the  Massachusetts  Central. 

The  'Bay  Path,'  most  famous  of  Colonial  hi^dnvays  and  so  known 
since  167.^.  started  at  Watertown  and  fn>m  South  l-'nimitigham  ran 
through  Marlboro,  Lancaster,  Worcester,  and  Brooktield,  where  it 
joined  the  Connecticut  Trail  to  Springfield.  From  it,  at  Brookfield, 
turned  off  the  'Hadley  Path.' 

The  first  reference  to  a  road  in  New  England  appears  in  the  Con- 
necticut Records  in  1638,  when  it  wns  ordered  that  a  road  he  made 
to  Wind<^or.  which  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  Stale.  In  lO;.^  the 
first  mail  ujxin  the  continent  of  America  was  dispatched  by  pu^l 
riders  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  way  of  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
*  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  In  1670  the  Connecticut  Creneral  Court 
ordered  that  once  a  year  the  inhabitants  shouUl  clear  a  roadway 
a  rod  wide  on  the  ''King's  Highway.*'   in  1684  ''great  neglect  was 
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fowncd  in  mayntainin^  of  the  hi^liways  between  towne  and  towne; 
the  wayei  being  incumbered  with  dirty  slowes,  bushes,  trees  and 
stones."  In  1687  John  Munson  of  New  Haven  was  granted  the 
monopoly  for  seven  years  of  transporting  persons  and  goods  between 
New  Haven  and  Hartford.  This  was  probably  the  earliest  regular 
established  transportation  line. 

Shortly  after,  in  the  iimrc  thickly  settled  portions,  highways  began 
to  be  laid  out,  but  lor  a  half-century  this  was  Little  more  than  a 
reservation  of  the  land  for  them.  Wheeled  vehicles,  at  first  un- 
known, were  hardly  practicable  outside  the  towns  before  1700, 
though  in  Boston  John  Winthrop  had  a  coach  as  early  as  1685 
Governor  Andros  hnd  one  in  1687.  A  form  of  four-wheeled  vehicle 
known  as  '  the  chariot  was  gradually  introduced  as  roads  developed, 
but  even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  inhabitants 
of  the  remoter  regions  of  Connecticut  had  never  seen  a  wheeled 
vehide,  and  there  are  many  records  of  crowds  gatheaned  in  some 
village  to  sec  the  first  coach  or  chaise.  Such  things  were  regarded 
as  particularly  hard  on  the  horses.  One  narrative  relates  that  "the 
horse  dragging  it  was  fagired  nearly  to  death."  Benevolent  farmers 
kept  oxen  yoked  in  'mud  luuc'  to  relieve  teams  that  had  mired. 

Taverns  came  early,  in  the  eij;bteenth  century  improved,  and 
some  of  them  before  the  Revolution  became  famous  for  their  hos- 
pitality. One  of  the  most  famn  is  was  the  Black  Horse  Tavem  at 
Hartford,  the  great  coaching  center  with  26  lines  of  coaches.  Tim- 
othy Dwight  wrutca  century  ago:  "Every  innkeeper  in  C  onnecticut 
must  be  recommended  by  the  selectmen  and  civil  authority,  con- 
stables and  grand  jurors  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides;  and  then 
licensed  at  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Substantially  in  the  same 
mrinntT  is  the  business  regulated  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  consn |Lun(  I  nf  this  system,  men  of  no  small  personal 
respectabiiuy  have  ever  kept  inns  in  this  country." 

The  Peases  were  a  famous  family  not  only  in  hotel  management, 
but  in  transportation.  John  Adams  wrote:  **Oated  and  drank  tea 
at  Peases— a  sniart  bouse  and  landlord  truly."  Captain  Levi  Pease, 
bom  at  Enfield  in  1740,  wn«  the  most  famous  stage  driver  in  his  day. 
He  started  a  line  of  stage  routes  from  Boston  to  Hartford.  This  in 
turn  led  him  to  such  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  roads  that 
he  has  generally  been  called  '  Father  of  the  American  Turnpike.' 

The  New  London  Turnpike  Company  was  chartered  in  1800  to 
build  and  maintain  a  road  between  llartford  and  New  London. 
Other  turnpikes  followed  rapidly.  Privately  owned,  they  proved 
the  f>npular  inve*;! mrnt  of  the  time.  They  were  constructed  gener- 
ally ui  sUaigiiL  iiiies  between  important  centers  without  regard  to 
gravity,  ascending  hills  and  crossing  swamps. 

The  invention  of  the  Scotchman  MacAdam  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  in  a  better  type  of  road,  eminently  satisfactory 
until  the  advent  of  the  motor  car.  The  invention  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Blake  Stone  Breaker  by  VA\  Whitney 
Blake  of  New  Haven,  a  relative  of  the  cotton  gin  inventor,  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  good  macadam  roads.  In  the  ten  years 
between  1862  and  1872  the  direct  labor-saving  due  to  the  five  hun- 
dred breakers  then  in  use  was  computed  at  over  $50,000,000. 
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It  was  the  bicycle,  together  with  a  p:rn\ving  appreciation  for  the 
open  country,  taking  the  citizens  out  oi  ihe  narrow  confines  of  their 
town  to  explore  the  countryside,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
good  roads  paid.  The  knowledge  that  bad  roads  were  wasteful  of 
energy  had  doubtless  long  been  common  in  the  horse  world.  But 
hard  pedaling  over  sandy  and  rutty  roads  did  much  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible to  huinan  intelligence  and  bring  men  to  a  wilUngnesfl  to 
pay  taxes  for  good  rc^ads. 

New  England  has  led  in  highway  improvement  and  Massachusetts 
has  shown  the  way.  The  Bay  State  had  the  first  Highwa^^  Com- 
nussion,  and  Governor  Ames  inaugurated  the  policy  of  having  the 
State  finant  ially  aid  in  road  building.  Up  to  1893  all  road  work  in 
New  I^n^land  was  done  in  hit-or-miss  fashion,  as  it  still  is  in  remote 
rural  districts  where  the  natives  turn  out  at  'road  working'  to 
avoid  paying  the  road  taxes  and  have  a  sociable  time. 

When  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Har- 
vard, was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commi<sif>n,  in  1893,  '^^  ^^pt  >t  wholly  out  of  politics,  but 

gave  it  a  -landing  for  clficient  organization  and  scientific  improve- 
ment in  road  construction,  resulting  in  an  impetus  to  the  good  roads 
movement  which  it  has  never  gotten  over.  Moreover,  he  established 
at  Harvard  in  charge  of  his  nephew,  Ix>gan  Waller  Page,  a  labora- 
tory for  testing  road  materials  from  which  has  developed  the  national 
oflSce  of  Piiblic  Roads  at  Washington.  Sinre  then  Massachusetts 
has  expended  for  construction  $11,600,000  on  1130  miles  of  State 
Road. 

Waterbound  macadam  was  all  very  well  until  the  automobile 

came  along  and  tore  the  surface  to  pieces.  The  road  builders  were 
filled  with  consternation,  travelers  with  dust.  The  automobile  has 
necessitated  new  methods  of  road  building,  Waterbound  is  being 
largely  displaced  by  bituminous  macadam. 

New  Hampshire  several  years  ago  adopted  a  system  of  marking 
the  new  State  Trunk  Highways  so  that  they  might  be  the  more 
readily  followed  by  means  of  uniform  colored  bands  <^n  telegraph 
j)olcs  along  the  road.  New  Hampshire  has  continuously  developed 
this  policy.  As  each  State  Road  has  been  completed,  its  course  has 
been  marked  by  a  new  color.  Some  dozen  colors  in  all  are  thus 
utilized,  making  quite  unnecessary  the  usual  automobile  road  book 
directions  when  traveling  along  any  of  these  routes. 

It  was  some  years  before  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  adopted 
a  similar  sy-^icm.  In  these  Slates  a  tricolor  system  is  used.  East 
and  west  trunk  lines  are  marked  by  rai  bands  on  telegraph  poles  and 
fence  [xists,  north  and  south  routes  by  blue  bands,  and  diagonal 
routes  of  secondary  importance  by  yellow  bands.  This  tricolor 
system  is  under  consideration  for  adoption  in  Rhode  Island,  Vermont* 
Uid  Mame,  and  will  doubtless  be  put  into  ^ect  as  soon  as  appro- 
priations make  it  possible.  On  highways  so  marked  no  route  direc- 
tions are  needed  or  can  be  of  any  avail  m  following  the  course  of  the 
route. 
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Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  the  present-<lay  New  England 
lies  in  the  quaint  examples  of  Colonial  architecture  still  lobe  found 
alon'jj  its  byways  and  in  its  villages,  and  in  the  hitir  beautiful 
liLorgian  structures  whose  harmony  of  prop<iriit>ii  and  beauty  ol 
dcUiii  are  the  iusi>iralion  or  despair  of  modtrn  arcluiects. 

New  England  arddtecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
oentuiies  is  eminently  satisfying.  It  fits  the  landscape;  it  seems 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  place.  Derived  and  adapted  it 
may  be,  but  its  worthiest  examples  are  not  mere  imitation  but  have 
a  certain  indigenous  quality.  Moreover,  to  the  careful  student 
a  progressive  development  tiiruu^h  Colonial  time,  au  always  human- 
ized relation  to  the  environment,  becomes  apparent. 

The  architecture  of  Colonial  America  presents  two  distinct  types, 
definitely  and  sharply  marked  ofT  from  one  another,  though  the 
distinction  has  been  too  generally  ignored.  Passing  by  the  log 
cabin  sta^e  as  a  mere  makeshift,  the  term  *  Colonial '  may  appro- 
priately be  applied  to  the  archi  Leu  lure  diaracteristic  of  the  earliest 
poriod  in  New  England  up  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  about  tyao  we  nnd  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of 
archittM  lure  in  the  colonies.  More  settled  conditions  and  increased 
wealth  made  possible  the  adoption  of  a  new  style  cjf  architecture 
which  was  developing  in  England.  This  Georgian'  architecture, 
as  it  is  appropriately  and  generally  called,  the  New  Englanders 
adopted  and  adapted  to  their  own  ends.  The  Georgian  may  be 
interpreted  as  the  English  Renaissance. 

.\ftcr  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  more  pretentious 
structures  ucrc  i  ri-  i^d  in  New  England,  hut ,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
Colonial  uadiuon  survived,  little  or  nothing  has  since  been  })roduced 
in  architecture  that  is  essentially^  characteristic  of  the  region.  The 
waves  of  Neo>Classicism,  Gotmc,  and  Romanesque  revivals  that 
have  swept  over  the  land,  though  variously  interpreted  by  men  of 
New  Kngbnd  birth  and  trainin<^  have  failed  to  absorb  or  assimilate 
anything  from  their  environment. 

If  architecture  is  *' frozen  music"  as  has  been  said,  it  falls  into 
as  many  schools  as  music  itself.  That  of  early  New  England  would 
from  this  point  of  view  be  akin  to  folk  music,  rude  and  vigorous  in 
its  sturdy  adaptation  to  the  rough  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  time. 
Georgian  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  suggests  the 
balanced  measures  and  courtly  grace  of  the  days  of  the  minuet, — 
the  polished  artihciality  and  balance  of  rhyihm  deliaed  in  Mozart 
and  nis  school. 

However  this  may  be,  an  indigenous  architec  ture  is  always  the 
mirror  of  history  reflecting  in  permanent  form  the  conditions  of  life 
which  created  it.  Thi  rc  can  be  no  understanding  of  early  New 
Kngland  architecture  without  a  clear  picture  of  its  historic  back- 
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grounds,  without  comprehension  of  the  social  and  economic  life 
that  called  it  into  existence. 

Just  as  trul^  as  the  first  log  cabin  sUgc  was  the  result  of  the  im- 
mediate j)ressing  need  for  shiltcr  such  as  rould  hv  shaped  from 
the  rude  nuiU'rials  at  )iand.  so  llio  hou^'-s  <>!  » lie  scs'cntccnlh  cenlurj', 
built  afler  the  iieids  iiad  been  cleurccl  and  the  more  pressing  needs 
ot  Cood  and  shelter  had  been  met,  were  the  result  of  traditions 
brought  from  England,  modified  by  local  necessities  or  conditions. 
A  typical  example  of  such  adaptation  to  a  local  need  is  seen  in  the 
seajwrt  towns,  where  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  ship-owners  almost 
invariably  have  ^da/.ed  (  u[)olas  whence  ih«'  proprietors  could  scan 
the  horizon  lor  the  siiils  ol  their  returning  argosies. 

The  Colonial  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  evolved 
from  English  prototypes  adapted  to  local  conditions  in  the  new 
world.  It  evolved  characteristic  forms  in  New  Englaml  as  I  he  result 
of  local  needs  and  conditions.  Its  structures  show  an  indigenous 
flavor,  a  stanch  resource! uiness  and  adaptiveness  with  local  varia- 
tions, the  result  sometimes  of  climatic  and  material  diilerences  in 
the  north  and  south  of  New  England,  on  the  sea-ooast  or  in  the 
interior.  There  is  an  expression  of  rugged  comfort  about  the  dwell- 
ings. Utilitarian  aims  are  oonstantly  in  mind  in  the  plan  and 
arrangement 

The  typical  seventeenth  century  dwelling,  while  a  model  ot 
utilization  of  space,  would  hardly  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  modem  tenement  house  inspector.  The  number  of  bedrooms 
would  today  be  considered  totally  inadequate  for  the  large  families 

and  numerous  children.  As  many  as  three  slept  in  one  becl,  often 
with  several  betls  in  a  low-siu<lded  room.  To  comprehend  the 
limitations  of  space  iu  many  of  these  seventeenth  c^tury  houses 
we  must  divest  them,  as  they  stand,  of  thehr  recent  additions. 

In  this  rigorous  climate  of  long  winters,  the  fireplace  became 
all  Important, — the  hearthstone  had  a  significance  now  lost.  In 
a  common  ts^ie  of  seventeenth  century  dwellini:,  the  chimney  was 
the  core  around  which  the  house  was  built.  It  supplied  not  only 
heal  and  light  but  on  its  crane  and  in  its  Dutch  oven  the  cooking 
was  done.  Around  the  great  open  fireplace  the  indoor  activities 
centered.  Here  the  famOy  gathered, — the  elder  In  the  inglenooks 
and  choicer  sjjols,  the  younger  in  the  more  remote  an  !  ir  tughty 
places.  Here  the  lads  and  lasses  did  their  ccnjrting  tiirough  a 
courting  stick, — a  long  wooden  tube  with  moulh  and  ear  pieces. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  New  England  structures  is 
that  they  are  of  wood.  Except  for  Russia,  Soundinavia,  and 
Japan,  nowhere  else  does  wood  so  dominate.  General  Washington 
<-f>mini^  to  New  Mngland  from  the  Siuith,  where  stone  and  brick 
pre\  ailed,  marvele<l  at  the  houses  "l)ein^'  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood  ...  as  the  country  is  full  ol  stone,  and  gCKxl  clay  for  bricks." 

The  builders  had  the  English  half-timber  tradition.  Hie  rigorous 
New  EngUnd  winters  proved  the  necessity  of  protecting  such  poor 
plaster  as  was  then  made  and  many  of  the  earlier  houses  had  their 
clapboard  casing  ad<led  at  a  later  period.  The  origin  of  the  name 
'clapboard  '  i?  it-^tll  sl;;niticant,  for  the  earlier  furni  wns  'clayboard.* 
/Vs  Ume-nu»rtar  was  lillle  used,  clay  mi.xed  with  straw  was  the  sub- 
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stitute  and  tbe  *day-boards*  were  placed  over  this  to  prevent 
weathering.  This  was  equally  true  in  America  and  England.  We 
find  the  first  caxgo  from  Plymouth  was  of  split-pine  clapboards. 

The  "  Fortune,"  a  small  ship  of  fifty-fivc  tons,  arriving  from  England 
in  November,  1621,  was  "speedily  dispalcht  away,  being  ladiMi 
with  good  daoboard  as  full  as  she  could  stowe,  and  2  hogsiiead^i  of 
beaver  and  otlier  skins."  As  the  quality  of  pisster  has  improved  in 
England  the  necessity  for  clapboards  has  decreased.  Still  the 
clapboard  tradition  has  been  so  firmly  established  in  New  England 
that  frequently  brick  walls  are  still  so  encased. 

The  earliest  meeting  houses  in  New  England  were  crude,  cabin- 
like aiiairs.  The  earliest  cxlanL,  the  old  Ship  Church  of  Hing- 
ham,  s680y  so  called  because  its  timbers  weie  fiamed  by  ship  car- 
penters, is  typical  and  characteristic  of  the  best  of  the  mly  nouses 
of  worship.  Its  square  form  gives  maximum  of  spaciousness  at 
minimum  expense  of  wall  surface.  The  outlines  with  the  truncated 
hipped  roof  arc  of  severe  plainness  without  me  slightest  architectural 
pfclciiaiou.  it  la  the  only  house  for  public  or  religious  purposes  of 
the  early  Cbionial  poiod  in  New  England  that  has  survived. 

The  GecHCgian  aroiitecture  of  old  England  was  of  course  carried 
out  in  stone.  Transplanted  to  New  England  the  local  tradition 
of  clapboard  or  wood  casing  was  followed.  The  change  of  material 
necessarily  resulted  in  a  repression  of  many  architectural  adornments 
and  a  concentration  of  ornament  about  the  entrance  doorway  and 
the  wiiMlows  with  anelaboiation  of  onuunental  detail  in  the  interiors. 
In  its  first  phases  in  New  England  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Georgian  architecture  is  characterized  by  rather  heavy 
proportions,  and  by  segmental  curved  pediments  above  the  door- 
ways. The  old  Dummcr  House  at  iiyfield,  1715,  the  Warner 
Hotise  in  Portsmouth,  1723,  and  the  Royall  House  at  Medfoid, 
1728,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  first  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  Georgian  in  New  England.  Belonging  to  this  period  too  is 
the  old  Boston  State  House,  1728,  a  stnu  ture  errellcnt  in  its  propor- 
tions and  pleasing  in  its  poise,  whose  stc|»[)Ld  gables  are  perhajjs 
suggestive  of  the  old  Guild  Houses  of  iiuiland.  It  has  shared  in 
appy  tendency  of  recent  years  to  scrape  the^Miint  off  old  Boston 
and  the  pleaang  tones  of  the  dull  hued  old  red  bnck  add  not  a  little  to 
its  elderly  charm. 

Faneviil  Hall,  1741,  designed  by  John  Smibcrt,  displays  the  Gforgian 
architecture  in  its  more  fully  developed  characleri>i  ks.  Less 
appreciated  arciiitecturally  because  of  the  dhiicuiuc2>  the  observer 
has  in  seemg  it,  surromided  as  it  is  by  market  stalls,  it  is  further 
marred  by  successive  dirty  coats  of  paint.  Its  restoration  is  now 
being  agitated,  a  fearsome  thing  under  Mayor  Curley's  administra- 
tion. The  Newport  State  House,  17.13  designed  by  Richard  Mundy, 
and  Market  Ilousei  1762,  of  Peter  Harrison  are  other  notable  examples 
of  this  period. 

Inigo  Jones,  thcr  first  to  introduce  the  mode  of  kamal  daauciam, 
had  spent  much  time  in  Italy  and  had  been  employed  to  design  a 

villa  at  Vicenza.  where  he  ramt^  imrier  the  influence  of  Palladio. 
About  the  middle  ol  the  ceniur>  I'ailadian  inlluence  became  more 
pronounced.   Exterior  curves  gave  way  to  straight  UneS|  the  pro- 
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portions  moie  harmonious,  the  whole  showing  greater  poise.  The 
old  Lee  house,  1768,  at  Marblchead,  illustrates  this  phase. 

Under  Sir  Christopher  W  rm,  who  during  the  period  of  his  edu- 
cation had  traveled  extensiveiy  on  the  Continent,  the  rich  heritage 
of  the  Renal^ance  transmitted  through  Palladio  blossomed  into 
new  adaptations  of  graceful  proportions  and  beauty  of  detail.  This 
devdopmeat  of  GeoigiaD  aicnitectuie  is  characterized  b^  a  balanced 
formahty  of  symmetry  with  refinement  of  classic  detail.  It  is  not 
the  cold  and  adamant  foriiKiliiy  of  the  later  classic  revival,  but  is 
a  living  and  local  adapUtioii  ot  classic  forms  breathing  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Renaiaaance.  It  is  the  architecture  of  a  society  of  increased 
wealth  and  culture  reflecting  improved  economic  oondttioos  and 
the  development  of  social  life  and  amenities.  It  evidences  a  new 
order  of  society,  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  About  the  time 
of  the  kevoluti»)n  the  intluence  of  the  Brothers  Adam,  best  known 
for  their  uiilucace  on  the  lurmtuie  of  the  era,  penetrated  to  New 
Kngland,  strongly  influendng  the  architects  of  the  tune.  Charies 
Bumnch  of  Boston  and  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem  both  elaborated 
the  Adam  tradition.  The  latter  by  attenuation  of  pillars  and 
pilasters  gave  a  new  grace  to  the  classic.  Buldnch,  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  more  probable  fathers  of  American  an  hitecture, 
has  more  mdeiibly  left  his  stamp  upon  the  arduLccture  oi  iNcw  iing- 
land  than  any  one  other.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  travelnl 
extensively  in  Europe,  studying  architecture.  His  most  notable 
creation  is,  of  course,  the  State  House,  1795,  on  Beacon  Hill,  which 
in  all  its  lines  and  features  marks  the  transition  from  the  Adamesque 
Georgian  to  the  classic  revival.  Despite  the  massive  wings  which 
it  has  grown  of  late,  despite  successive  coats  of  paint  which  conceal 
the  harmonious  colors  of  the  red  brick  beneath,— making  all  al- 
lowance  for  its  superb  position^ — ^the  Bulfinch  State  House  is  still 
a  structure  of  dignity,  of  poise  and  beauty.  University  Hall  at 
Harvard  is  another  of  his  creations,  which  in  spite  of  severity  ol  line 
accents  the  horrors  of  its  later  nineteenth  century  neighbors,  and 
casts  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  its  twentieth  century  parvenus. 

The  period  following  the  dose  of  the  Revolution  on  the  whole 
marks  a  decline  in  taste.  The  loyalists,  who  had  been  in  large  part 
the  people  of  wealth  and  refinement,  were  discredited  or  driven 
out,  and  the  wealth  and  power  in  many  cases  was  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  in  the  turmoil  hod  come  up  rapidly  from  a  lower  social 
Status.  These  nouveauz-riches,  who  owed  their  advancement  to 
their  radical  and  Revolutionaiy  enthusiasms,  built  with  less  dis* 
criminating  taste. 

The  Georgian  tradition,  however,  had  become  deeply  ingrained 
and  was  perpetuated  by  the  carpenter  builders  of  New  I-jigland 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  dwellings  and  meeting 
houses  constructed  by  these  artificers,  for  the  most  part  nameless, 
they  showed  in  many  cases  a  rare  de^ee  of  taste  and  adaptability. 
Among  them  Isaac  Damon  of  Northampton,  some  of  whose  churches 
Still  st;in<l  at  Hartford,  may  well  be  designated  "architect." 

'IV>  {<u>',r)l  Warren  is  due  the  architectural  di<tinction  of  many 
of  the  icsideuLial  mansions  built  by  the  wealthy  tcinienis  and  sliip- 
owners  of  Rhode  Island,  csi)ecially  of  Bristol.  A  distinctive  feature 
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of  hb  work  is  the  well-prop)ortioncd  cornice  or  parapet  rail  and  the 
artistic  devices  lavished  on  the  decorations  of  the  doorways.  "Here 
in  a  charming  geometric  group,  pilasters,  fan- light,  panels,  and 
bood,  with  all  tiheir  chaste  emmslUshment^  form  a  food  centre.*' 
Asher  Benjamin  of  Greenfield  published  in  1796  a  compilation  of 
designs  and  drawings,  "The  Country  Biiildeis'  Society,"  which  like 
the  pattern  books  of  Shernton  and  \(\:\m  in  furniture,  exerted  a 
wide  influence  on  the  carpenter  builders  oi  the  time. 


led  to  porticoes  and  pediments,  stiff  and  wooden,  obsequiously 
l^aoed  in  front  <  f  l  uildlngs  or  court  houses  without  any  feeling  or 
adaptation.  The  classicism  of  the  revival  adopted  forms  without 
meaning.  It  reproduced  however  inrongruously,  without  regard  to 
relations.  Doric  i>orticoes  and  Kilojinades  of  Corinthian  columns 
were  attached  to  public  buildings  because  the  appropriation  permitted, 
or  on  the  fronts  of  dwellings  because  the  owner  had  the  price. 

The  early  Gothic  revival  which  followed  the  neo-classicism  of 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  ccntur}'  produced  only  horrors. 
H.  II.  Richardson  with  his  transplantation  of  the  Romanesque 
forms  of  western  France  produced  buildings  perhaps  overmuch 
admired  in  his  time  but  which  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  satisfying 
quality  however  exotic.  Trinity  Church  in  Copley  Square  b  his 
chef  d*€BH9r€f  but  his  prolificness  is  attested  by  Romanesque  churches, 
libraries,  and  railway  stations  thrnnjhout  New  England.  Richard- 
s*^n's  work  thni!p;h  so  ck'arl\  an  adaptation  displays  genuine  indi- 
viduality and  came  near  to  establishing  a  school. 

Since  his  day  New  England  has  witnessed  adaptations  and  repro- 
ductions  of  almost  every  possible  kind  of  architecture,  exhibiting 
varying  degrees  of  success  and  failure.  In  the  period  following  the 
Civil  War,  the  French  Renaissance  as  interpreted  by  Government 
architects  and  imitated  by  their  fellows  ran  riot  in  granite  and  cast 
iron  fronts.  In  the  '70's  and  '8o's,  Boston  liad  an  epidemic  of 
Saracenic  architecture.  About  Copley  Square,  the  Old  South 
Church,  the  Hotel  Victoria,  the  curiously  domed  skyline  of  lower 
Huntington  Avenue  asstimed  form  when  Mohammedan  influence 
prevailed. 

The  greater  architectural  clTorts  in  New  England  during  the 
twentieth  century  have  followed  more  or  less  completely  cither  the 
Roman  or  the  Ciothic  tradition.  In  the  former  mode,  Guy  Lowell 
has  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  similar  ouildings 
achieved  distinction.  But  the  Gothic  has  attained  an  even  preatcr 
success.  Its  chief  exponent  is  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  whose  ardor  has 
made  of  the  Gothic  a  propaganda  and  whose  genius  has  produced 
structures  of  beauty  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  from 
whidi  they  are  adapted.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis  in  his  notable  Gothic 
Group  for  the  new  Perkins  Institution  at  VVatertown  has  shown  the 
same  facility  in  the  reproduction  of  Gothic  forms  that  he  has  in 
the  cla^-^ir. 

Worthy  as  have  been  the  efforts  of  recent  generations,  New  Eng- 
land architecture  stiU  connotes  the  Cdonial  and  the  Georgian. 
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MAINE 

The  State  of  Maine  stands  at  the  very  top.   Nothing  east  of  the  , 

Mississippi  reaches  nearly  so  far  north.  The  'Man  from  Missouri' 
M-^ri.illy  thinks  of  Maine  as  a  knob  on  the  \ev/  Kngland  corner  of  the 
muj),  sticking  up  into  Canada.  If  you  come  from  Massachuscf  ts. 
they  are  likely  to  tell  you  up  in  Maine  that  "you  can  put  the  whole 
Commonwealth  of  Massadiuaetts  down  in  the  north  woods  so  that 
even  a  Maine  guide  couldn't  find  it.'*  This  seems  rather  a  reflection 
on  the  Maine  guides.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  sober  statistics. 
Maine  has  an  area  equal  to  the  five  other  New  Englartfl  States  com- 
bined with  a  total  population  about  that  of  SufTolk  County,  Mass. 
Its  size,  however,  is  less  ilian  that  ot  any  i>utc  in  the  Union  outside 
New  England,  excepting  only  Dehiware,  Maryland^  New  Jersey,  and 
West  Vir^'inia* 

The  Maine  coast  on  the  map  is  as  ragged  as  a  frayed  and  tattered 
garrpent  hut  for  the  yachtsman  it  is  a  paradise,  unrivaled  in  InMufy. 
Though  only  278  miles  by  aeroplane  from  Kiltery  Point  to  (^)uo(i(iy 
Head,  its  coast  line  of  2400  miles  is  almost  as  long  as  all  uic  rest  of  the 
east  coast.  There  are  almost  countless  islands.  Some  Maine  man 
has  said  that  there  are  1 3 ,000;  whether  he  dropped  or  added  a  dpher, 
or  counted  the  pebbles,  dorsn't  much  matter.  Maine  has  1800  lakes 
and  5000  streams,  more  than  all  the  other  forty-seven  States  in  the 
Union.  One  tenth  of  the  total  area  is  covered  with  water.  No 
wonder  the  State  goes  dry  by  a  small  majority. 

Eouidistant  between  the  equator  and  the  poks,  there  is  nothing 
cqui}>le about  the  climate.  Tne  Penobscot  is  fn»en  145  days  in  the 
year,  and  they  take  u(i vnnt  ni^'e  of  its  condition  to  saw  it  Up  in  chunlcs 
and  consign  it  to  warmer  places. 

The  Maine  winters  were  formerly  considered  a  liability,  but  the 
commercial  optimism  of  the  Mainiacs  is  endeavoring  to  realize  on 
them  as  an  asset.  A  Maine  man  reminds  us  that  the  winter  before 
the  war  broke  out,  Switzerland,  only  half  as  large  as  Maine,  had 
half  a  million  tourists  within  her  boundaries,  and  that,  though  the 
Maine  hills  are  not  so  high,  there  are  more  of  them.  As  there  is  no 
question  about  the  snow,  the  "  Down  Easters"  are  out  for  the  winter 
busineas.  St.  Moritz,  they  say,  got  its  fame  through  advertising, 
and  they  propose  to  have  some  of  that  same  commodity  by  the 
ssLmv  popular  method. 

The  first  attempts  to  settle  Xew  Knpland  were  made  in  Maine. 
DeMonts  in  1604,  Weymouth  the  following  year,  and  several  others 
after  one  sample  of  the  Maine  winter  became  dbcouragcd  and  went 
back  home.  When  Captain  John  Smith  came  cruising  along  the 
coast  in  x6o8  he  found  almost  as  many  inhabitants  on  Monhegan 
as  there  arc  now.  He  saw  thcin  sitting  on  the  rocks,  catrhinp  cun- 
ners  and  rock  cod,  just  as  they  do  today.   But  the  inhabitants  then, 
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as  now,  found  it  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world  to  d^fMXt 
from,  and  none  of  these  settlements  proved  permanent. 

Plymouth  may  celebrate  her  tercentenary,  but  Maine  is  not  to 
be  outdone.  The  legislature  of  iqi6  appropriated  $5000  for  a  mon- 
ument on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec  river  at  Augusta  to  common' 
orate  the  Piljjrim  Trading  Post  established  by  the  men  of  Plymouth 
in  1625  and  maintained  by  them  for  nearly  forty  years.  Maine  is 
the  only  State  besides  Massachusetts  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
dwelt  and  bartered  fire-water  and  firearms  for  beaver. 

One  trouble  was  that  both  the  French  King  and  the  English 
King  laid  claim  to  the  land,  neither  bothering  to  recognize  the  red 
men.  As  soon  as  the  French  or  English  started  to  build  nice  com- 
fortable little  cottages,  the  others  would  come  and  rout  them  out. 
Some  descendants  of  the  tirst  1  reach  who  settled  there  still  live  on 
Mount  Desert,  but  now  they  don't  even  know  how  to  pronounce 
their  names.  The  Des  Isles  call  themselves  the  "De  Sizzles." 
Even  the  fashionable  summer  residents  today  pronounce  the  island's 
name  as  suggesting  an  after-dinner  confection  instead  of  Cbaroplain's 
first  impression  of  its  barrenness. 

Thirteen  years  before  the  "Maytlower"  discovered  Plymouth 
Rock,  a  little  colony  began  housekeeping  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saga- 
dahoc, and  here  they  launched  the  "  Virginia/*  the  first  American- 
huiU  ship.  .\nd  a  ver>'  proper  little  craft  she  was.  especially  when 
it  came  to  driving  out  tiie  French.  This  was  the  l)eginnin>;  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  Maine  which  had  a  lung  period  t)f  glorious 
prosperity,  of  slow  decline  and  more  recently  a  great  war  boom. 

He  'District  of  Maine*  was  long  held  in  a  tributary  state  by 
the  Ounmonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  yielding  the  latter  a  net 
revenue  of  millions  of  dollars  In  1820  Elaine  finally  achieved  her 
independence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  twenty-third 
State.  Excepting  only  Michigan,  Florida,  and  West  Virginia,  this 
was  the  last  new  State  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
^  Maine  is  the  bonanza  farming  state,  it  appears  from  a  modest 
little  pamphlet  issued  by  Commissioner  Guptill  of  the  State  Depart* 
mcnt  of  .\griculture.  This  is  chuck  full  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
formation, unbelievable  though  true.  Here  one  reads  that  Maine 
exceeds  all  other  States  in  acreage  production  of  corn,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  The  Maine  farmer  gets  an  average  of  46  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  while  the  next  best  that  can  be  done  is  in  Michigan  with 
36  bushels,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  countiy  is  only  25.8.  In 
the  irtattrr  of  n  its  >Iaine  has  put  it  all  over  the  other  States.  Here, 
141,000  acres  devoted  to  this  prop  yielded  an  average  of  41  bushels, 
while  the  average  for  the  whole  country  was  only  29.7.  Micliigun 
agun  came  second  with  33.5.  The  average  potato  crop  of  the  whole 
State  is  260  bushels,  for  the  whole  country  it  is  only  109.5.  Maine 
stands  first,  Mr.  Guptill  further  tells  us,  in  the  number  of  apple  trees 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  in  improved  farms.  One  of 
Maine's  most  valuable  crops  grows  without  the  slightest  cultivation 
or  attention.    Its  blueberries  are  sold  in  baskets  or  in  tin  cans. 

Maine  is  just  beginning  to  discover  her  possibilities.  In  1890 
only  six  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised;  ten  years 
later  twenty-nine  million  bushels.   Maine  people  say  that  whereas 
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they  now  nise  only  a  paltry  thirty  million  they  might  raise  three 
hundnd  million  bushels. 

Maine  raises  other  things, — hotel  prices,  statesmen,  and  boosters. 
The  boosters  have  a  tendency  to  raise  still  other  things  when  they 
get  away  from  their  home  State,  and  Maine  statesmen  are  usually 
incUned  to  raise  the  tariil.  Dingky  gui  away  with  it'  and  made 
hunaell  famous. 

Even  the  boys  and  girls  in  Maine  have  taken  to  raising  things. 

Last  year  there  were  250  boys  enrolled  in  30  Potato  Clubs  The 
seventeen-year  old  boy  of  Aroostook  County  who  won  the  I'oiato 
Club  sweepstakes  in  1915  raised  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  459  bushels 
to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  17  cents  a  busheL  The  winner  of  the  prize 
lor  raising  potatoes  at  lowest  exist  turned  in  accounts  showing  a  net 
of  isH  cents  a  bushel.  This  combination  of  genius  on  the  part  of 
the  j'outh  to  lower  costs,  and  on  the  part  of  the  groN\m-ups  to  boost 
prices  has  a<complished  wonders.  Phouuh  Uncle  Sam  threatened 
the  Aroostook  Potato  Trust  in  1915,  nothing  could  hold  down  prices 
in  19 1 7.  Aroostook  has  become  the  modem  El  Dorado  of  those 
expensive  starchy  ntiggets.  One  hears  of  farmers  cleaning  up  from 
Sio,ooo  to  $20,000  on  a  crop,  of  another  who  has  refused  $S8,ooo 
for  his  year's  toil,  of  two  sisters  who  cleaned  up  Si.S,ooo  on  their 
brother's  farm  which  they  took  over  for  the  season.  The  An>osit>ok 
potato  crop  of  1916  was  about  15,000,000  bushels  and  has  yielded 
over  $25,000,000.  No  wonder  the  banks  of  the  country  are  so  fuU 
of  money  that  they  have  refused  to  pay  interest  on  deposits;  no 
wonder  Aroostook  has  become  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
diamond  merchant,  of  the  automobile  and  the  bond  salesmen. 
There  is  one  automobile  to  every  five  A  roost  oo(  rats,  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  prevails  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Maine  exports  hay,  potatoes,  lime,  lobsters,  and  native-born 
inhabitants.  The  United  States  Census  tells  us  over  200,000  Maine- 
born  live  in  other  States.  Something  like  30,000  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  ha\  e  gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  other  State 
in  the  Union  has  contributed  so  many  worthy  citizens  to  other 
localities.  This  is  evidence  of  their  enterprise  and  desire  to  better 
conditions  in  other  parts  rather  than  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  State. 

Every  one  who  ever  had  any  connection  with  Maine  is  inor  i! 
nately  i)roud  of  it,  especially  if  it  happens  to  l>e  through  birth. 
Although  the  natives  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  move  away,  they  never 
cease  to  boast  of  their  origin,  and  come  back  when  they  have  made 
their  pile  elsewhere,  to  be  buried  in  the  little  old  famuv  graveyard 
or  to  remodel  the  old  farmhouse  or  build  a  palatial  seaside  residence. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Where  is  New  Hampshire?  Ever>'  schoolh<iy  knows,  and  yet  the 
question  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision.  For  more  thftn  a  century  the  dispute  has  gone  on  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  as  to  where  one  State  ends  and  the 
other  bejdns,  whether  the  thread  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  or  the 
west  bank,  and  what  part  of  that  bank. 

A  few  years  ago  a  workmnn  on  a  bridRC  at  Hellow^  Falls  fell  to 
the  rocks  below  and  was  kiiied.  The  personal  liability  laws  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  were  so  different  that  while  the  law- 
yers  of  one  side  maintained  that  he  fell  in  Vennont,  those  on  the 
other  insisted  that  he  feU  in  New  Hampshire.  This  revived  dormant 
rontmversy,  and,  after  vain  attempts  of  a  rommi^sion  to  sottlf  the 
question.  Vermont  is  now  suing  New  Hampshire  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

MHUons  hang  upon  the  dedskm,  for  bdow  Belbws  FaOs  between 
higli  and  low  water^  on  the  west  side,  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany has  built  great  mills  to  utilize  the  waterpower.  Both  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  laid  claim  to  the  taxes,  so  meanwhile 
the  Company  has  deposited  a  sum  in  a  bank  at  Bellows  Falls  to 
be  held  in  escrow. 

The  rival  daims  date  from  the  eighteenth  centur^r.  "The  West- 
minster War"  of  1775  was  due  to  the  New  Hampshire  Govemmoit 
sending  an  armed  force  across  the  river  to  protect  the  New  Hampshire 
grantees.  The  Maine  border  is  also  cui^in::  trouble.  A  bill  in  tot 7 
came  before  ihc  State  Senate  which  prus  idcs  for  a  commission  to 
"study  and  determine  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state."  Modem 
maps  have  always  shown  this  boundary  as  a  straight  line.  Old  maps, 
however,  indicate  set-offs,  and  Senator  Weeks  is  authority  for  the 
Matemenf  that  no  three  of  the  mnnx-  monuments  which  mark  the 
b*jur»d,ir\  are  in  the  same  straight  iiiu-. 

Vermont,  an  independent  repubhc  until  1791,  claimed  territory 
to  the  thread  of  the  river  and  at  times  parts  of  what  is  now  New 
Hampshire.  But  in  1789  its  legislature  accepted  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  as  the  eastern  boundaiy.  Then  the  question  arose, — Where 
is  the  west  bank  line, — at  low  water,  at  high  water,  or  at  the  top  of 
the  bank?  If  the  Sii|)ri me  Court  calendar  is  not  too  crowded,  we 
shall  m  a  few  years  know  where  Vermont  begins  and  New  Hampshire 
ends. 

New  Hampshire  is  known  as  the  'Granite  State/  though  the 
three  bordering  States  quarry  and  manufacture  a  far  greater  amount 

of  that  commodity.  The  rivers  and  streams  are  the  most  indus- 
trious things  of  the  State,  tuminp:  thousands  of  wheels  and  millions 
of  spindles  and  providing  a  bare  existence  for  hordes  of  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Itafians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  other  operatives.  One  of  the 
State's  first  efforts  in  the  production  of  statesmen  resulted  in  Daniel 
Webster,  but  she  continues  to  produce  them  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers and  ever  diminishing  sizes. 

CoTK  ord  is  the  capital,  though  in  the  days  of  Jethro  Bass  much  of 
the  bLiiLc's  business  was  done  at  Croydon  and  later  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  saved  the  legislature  all  cerebral  activity  by  attending 
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to  thai  in  its  Boston  olJices.  For  several  decades  the  railroad  owned 
and  managed  the  State,  but  because  of  extravagant  and  careless 
methods  finally  lost  ito  hold.  How  extntvagaiit,  was  shown  in  a 
recent  Icgidative  inquuy  in  an  item  for  $35,000  para  an  attotney  for 
a  "conversation,"  whidi  somebody  figured  out  was  at  the  rale  of 
$70  a  word, — a  pretty  high  rate,  though  Colonel  Harvey  is  said  to 
have  once  paid  the  Pope  $S  a  word  for  an  artide  for  the  "North 
American  Review." 

The  long  political  dominance  of  the  Railroad  still  leaves  its  marlt. 
In  spite  of  the  actixities  of  reformers  like  Churchill  and  Bass,  the 
State  is  backward  in  social  IcKislatic^n ,  'Aflfare  work,  and  the  care  of 
delinquents.  There  is  no  reformatory  for  a  delinquent  girl  other 
than  the  common  jail  or  the  State  rcnitcntiary.  Teachers'  jicn- 
sions  and  old  age  pensions  are  still  '  unconstitutional,'  and  the  State 
has  the  highest  death-rate  of  any  reported  on  by  the  U.  S.  Census. 

The  White  Mountains  are  prominent  a  litUe  north  of  the  center 
of  the  Stntf>  Now  that  they  have  been  skinned  of  their  timber, 
they  have  fx  rn  unloaded  upon  the  Govt niment  by  thrifty  citizens 
for  a  'Forest  Reserve.'  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has 
biult  gently  graded  paths  all  through  the  mountains,  so  that  inva* 
lids  and  old  ladies  can  scale  the  most  precipitous  and  inaccessible 
podcs.  The  State  has  twenty-five  peaks  over  2500  feet  high,  and 
some  of  its  hotel  prices  are  even  higher,  but,  in  order  to  neglect 
none,  it  also  has  •summer  resorts  at  a  dollar  a  day. 

The  'Old  Man  ui  the  Mountains'  gave  its  name  to  the  Profile 
Notch  and  gave  inspiration  to  an  enthusiastic  New  Hampshirite 
to  write,— "Way  Up  m  New  Hampshire  God  hung  a  gigantic  stone 
man  high  on  a  mountain  side,  to  indicate  that  there  He  makes  men." 
If  this  is  tnir,  this  is  the  earliest  case  of  hanj^inj^  on  record. 

New  Hampshire  was  early  a  pioneer  in  the  summer  resort  business 
and  today  shows  a  larger  turnover  on  the  capital  invested  than  any 
Other  State.  400,000  summer  visitors  yield  her  an  annual  income 
of  $50,000,000, — her  most  prosperous  industry.  Old  Home  Week, 
now  a  national  institution,  was  originated  hy  Governor  Rollins  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  Ha\  I-ever  As^^ociation  has  its  national 
headquarters  here  during  the  sneezing  season. 

Tlie  State  is  sometimes  advertised  as  'The  Switzerland  of  America  * 
because  of  its  mountains.  Son^e  recent  booster  speaks  of  the 
State  as  the  "green  pharmacy  of  nature,  a  rating-place  for  the 
millif»n.  as  well  as  for  the  millionaire."  There  is  something  about  the 
New  llam])shire  hills  that  produces  a  ^^reat  numlter  of  hi^hlv  suc- 
cessful farmers  who,  however,  migrate  in  the  winter  to  eke  out  an 
existence  in  Boston  or  New  York,  running  railroads  or  banks,  or 
manipuiating  the  stock  market. 
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VERMONT 

Vermont  and  Texas  are  two  States  that  have  aomething  m  annmoti* 

Both  were  independent  countries  at  one  time,  with  a  more  or  less 
reputable  form  of  government.  Vermont  h:\d  a  hard  time  breaking 
into  the  Union.  Congress  twice  refused  its  appeal  for  admission, 
though  Llic  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  reiukrcd  valiant  service  at 
Bennington  and  in  the  capture  of  Tioooderoga  and  at  Crown  Pohit. 
In  fact  the  first  severe  blovv  (1(  alt  the  British  forces  was  at  Benning- 
ton. This  victory  led  to  Burgoyne's  surrender  and  established  the 
rep  utation  of  the  Continental  troops  so  that  Fiance  recognised  our 
independence. 

Vermont  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  those  years.  The  territory 
that  Is  now  Vermont  was  churned  hy  both  Massachuaetts  and  New 
Yoik,  and  hiter,  when  New  Hampshire  was  set  off  from  Massachu- 
setts a?  a  f^^pnrate  royal  province,  New  Hampshire  made  even  more 

vehement  claims  of  sovereignty.  Governor  Benning  Wentworth,  in 
his  large-handed  way,  granted  to  prospective  land  exploiters  a  good 
part  of  Vermont,  always,  of  course,  reserving  a  portion  of  each  grant 
for  himself.  It  was  not  until  1791,  after  paying  New  York  $50,000 
blackmail  in  liquidation  of  all  her  claims,  that  Vermont  finally  broke 
into  the  Union  n-^  the  fourteenth  State.  The  125th  anniversary  of 
her  admission  as  a  State  wvl^  celebrated  in  ifjtO  l)y  a  big  tlri\-e  for 
civic  and  commercial  development,  11,000  ieadmg  Vermonters  from 
all  over  the  Union  paitidpating. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  Connecticut  Yankees  transplanted. 
Vermont  might  well  be  considered  the  oflFspring  of  a  single  Connecti- 
cut county,  for  Ethan  Allen  and  a  good  part  of  his  'boys'  were 
natives  of  Litch&eld  County.  When  a  governuienL  was  established 
in  1777,  it  was  natural  that  the  State  should  take  the  name  of  'New 
ConniBcticut,'  but  a  year  later  some  poetically  minded  man  wished 
upon  the  State  a  La  t  in  name,  the  only  one  in  the  Union,  all  the  other 
States  having  good  Indian,  Mexican,  or  English  names. 

The  map  of  Vermont  is  thickly  spotted  with  the  names  of  Con- 
necticut towiis  without  even  an  apologetic  'New.'  When  MasrwiLlui- 
setts  men  transplanted  the  names  of  their  11a Lu  e  towns  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, they  had  the  modesty  to  at  least  prefix  a  'New'  to  'Boston '  or 
'Qptwich/  The  first  Governor  and  forty-five  of  her  Governors  in  all 
have  been  natives  of  Connecticut.  Twenty-one  of  her  Supreme 
Court  judires  and  eleven  of  her  United  States  Senators  were  born  on 
Connecticut  soil. 

Vermont  is  a  wedge-shaped  State  with  its  narrower  end  toward  the 
south.  Tins  may  be  due  to  its  having  to  push  so  hard  to  get  into  the 
Uniofk  On  its  northern  boundary  is  Lake  Memphremagogt  with  a 

name  so  lon^  that  it  has  to  lap  over  into  C-mnrla. 

Vermont  makes  four  fifths  of  the  maple  sugar  in  New  En^dand, 
and  quite  as  large  a  proportion  ul  its  tombstones.  The  careful 
Census  man  tells  us  there  are  9,923,376  maple  trees  in  Vermont,  by 
which  we  are  impressed  with  his  thoroughness  and  rcliabUity  be- 
cause wfto  but  a  Vermonter  could  have  resisted  calling  it  10,000,000. 
.About  half  of  these  trees  are  usually  tapj^ed,  but  war  prices  of  su^ar 
have  resulted  in  tapping  this  source  of  wealth  in  many  trees  which 
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have  heretofore  escaped.  The  tombstones  hold  down  perpetually  the 
deceased  throughout  the  wlvAc  T\S  A.  A  ^ocxl  part  of  Vermont's 
moimtaiii  ridges  are  of  solid  mari)lc,  which  can  be  cut  into  memorial 
tablets  as  death  creates  a  demand. 

Vermont  originated  the  Morgan  mare  and  a  large  crop  of  Middle 
Western  statesmen.  All  of  her  native  sons  who  moved  to  the 
Middle  West  eaiiy  enough  seem  to  have  become  millionaires,  rail- 
roaf!  magnates,  or  at  least  United  Slates  Senators. 

Vermont  is  y)re-eminently  a  dairy  state.  Taking  the  area  and 
population  into  account,  no  other  State  in  the  Union  is  in  the  same 
daias  with  it.  Of  the  202  creameries  in  New  England,  107  are  in 
Vermont.  Even  such  distin^ished  dtlzens  as  Theodore  Vail,  who 
only  play  at  famung,  maintam  a  dairy  to  uphold  their  reputation  in 

the  State. 

Vermont  is  public  spirited.  It^  people  have  pride  of  place.  Con- 
sidering its  wealiii  and  sparse  population,  its  roads  are  perhaps  the 
best  In  the  Union.  It  was  the  first  State  to  have  an  educational 
survey,  and  the  committee  in  charge  wisely  turned  it  over  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundatbu,  thus  getting  a  thorough  job  instead  of  political 
jobbery. 

For  114  years  Walton's  Annual  Director^'  and  Register  of  Vermont 
has  been  published.  This  brings  together  information  vital  Lu  all 
Vermonters  and  has  served  to  give  unity  to  the  interests  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  people.  In  all  tibat  century  the  great  and  wealthy 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  not  yet  learned  to  do  the 
same. 

Vermonters  are  ci>n:>crvative  as  well  as  progressive.  Once  con- 
vciLed  to  an  idea,  they  stick  to  it.  When  the  Republican  Party 
was  bom,  it  appealed  to  the  voters,  and  since  then  the  State  has 
gone  Republican  *hell  bent  for  election.'  Only  onoe,  when  the 
still-born  Prugrcssivi'  P;irty  came  forth,  did  tlicy  show  even  a  doubt. 
In  1S52  Vermont  went  prohibition  and  for  exact  1%'  half  a  century 
remained  dry.  Even  today  most  of  the  rural  conimuiuties  are  dry 
enough,  though  public  opinion  is  sometimes  nicely  balanced.  The 
little  town  of  Glastonbury,  for  mstance,  with  twenty-nine  mhabitants, 
at  the  last  election  voted  on  the  license  question,  yes,  2;  no,  3. 

Some  years  apo  a  master  at  Vermont  Academy  who  loved  the 
rnuuniains  and  the  outdoors  undertook  to  impart  something  of  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  these  things  to  the  bo^s  under  him.  It  was  not 
lon^  before  he  had  them  takmg  twenty-mile  hikes  across  country,  in 
their  week-end  vacations  traveling  halfway  across  the  State  to 
climb  some  new  pcalc.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Green  Mountain  Club, 
which  has  in  the  past  few  years  awakened  enthusiasm  for  pedestrian- 
ism,  inspired  hundreds  of  pairs  of  unused  legs  to  activity,  stimulated 
the  pride  of  the  whole  State,  and  built  some  150  miles  or  more  of 
mountun  trail  almost  through  the  length  of  the  state. 

The  man  was  James  P.  Taylor.  The  Green  Mountain  Club  did 
not  half  absorb  his  energies.  He  created  the  Greater  Vermont 
Association,  the  scope  of  wiiich  is  as  wide  as  the  State.  Its  great 
result  has  been  to  awaken  pride  in  the  State  and  to  stimulate  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  Verraonter  to  work  for  the  common  weal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

"God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasadiusetts,"  prochums  the 

Secretary  of  State  upon  every  official  occaoon.  Of  course  it  isn't 
his  business  t*^  express  any  such  wish  for  nciRhborinp  States  or  for 
the  whole  countn-.  so  he  doesn't  do  it.  The  careful  historian  wouhi 
doubtless  tell  one  that  this  is  only  a  relic  of  Puritan  times,  wholly 
meaningless  today.  Yet  ministers  have  been  known  in  reading 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamations  to  give  a  somewhat  sinister  ana 
significant  turn  to  those  words  by  undue  accent  when  God  had  not 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  seen  fit  to  save  the  State  from  an  unworthy 
Governi^r.  But  this  self-cenlercd  attitude  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  ail  Massachuseiiiaus. 

Massachusetts  is  first  in  so  many  things  that  a  list  of  them  all 
would  seem  like  a  reflection  on  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  old  Bay  State  arc  so  great  and  vaned  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  self-satisfaction  which  makes  her  rather  care> 
less  of  rivalry  and  complacent  as  to  the  security  of  her  leadership. 

Massachusetts  leads  in  culture  with  a  capital  C,  not  the  German 
variety  with  a  K.  She  mothers  more  sdhoob  and  colleges  of  nadonal 
repute  than  any  other  State.  Not  that  she  has  so  many  colleges. 
Any  little  State  in  the  Middle  West  can  show  a  score  to  her  one. 
But  then  Harvard  is  in  Massachusetts.  The  State  spends  twenty 
miiiions  a  year  on  its  [)nhlir  schools  and  in  spite  of  the  large  and  recent 
foreign  inOuA  has  onl>  a  liitle  over  five  per  cent  of  illiteracy.  But 
what  its  knowing  ones  know  makes  quite  unimportant  what  its 
ignoramuses  don't  know. 

Massachusetts  is  the  home  of  about  three  and  a  half  million  people, 
the  great  majnntv  nf  whom  are  ver>^  busy  making  things  for  the 
other  hundred  nullit»ri  ur  s>i>  of  the  country.  It  probably  does  more 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  says  less  about  il  than  anv  other  Slate 
in  the  Union  and  yet  it  is  the  best  advertised  ctf  all.  It  'got  on  the 
iob'  early,  and  has  kept  at  it  ever  since.  Even  the  people  in  Okla- 
homa and  Oregon  cannot  long  remain  unconsdous  of  the  spotlight 
which  rests  upon  the  Bay  State. 

Massachusetts  has  the  most  interesting  history.  1 1  was  early 
appropriated  by.  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  emigrants  who  came  here 
to  set  themselves  apart  from  other  men  who  were  not  so  good  and 
so  pious  as  they  were.  They  tried  hard  to  keep  out  all  wicked  inter* 
lopers.  They  drove  out  the  Antinomians  and  the  Baptists,  they 
lashed  the  invading  Quakers,  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter, 
at  the  carl's  tail  from  town  to  town,  and  drove  them  in  dead  of  winter 
into  the  wilderness.  All  in  all,  the  State  has  done  queerer  things 
than  can  be  put  in  books,  but  it  never  burned  any  witches,  and  if 
you  dare  to  suggest  it  to  any  Mass^ichusctts  man.  he  will  rise  up  in 
wrath.  They  hanged  them.  Brooks  Adams  in  his  "Emancipation 
of  Massachii'ictts  '  remarks:  "Massachusetts  was  a  petty  slate,  too 
feeble  for  indci)cndence,  yet  ruled  by  an  autocratic  priesthood  whose 
power  rested  upon  legislation  antagonistic  to  English  law."  The 
State  finally  broke  away  from  the  control  of  the  hierarchy  of  minis- 
ters who  "had  grown  arrogant  from  long  impunity." 

Massachusetts  was  the  chief  trouble  maker  for  King  George  III, 
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"stuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive."  At  that  time,  Massa- 
chusetts  had  the  two  only  ( itizens  on  whose  heads  George  III  thought 
it  worth  while  lo  put  a  price.  Kul  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams  were  cautious  and  crafty  enough  to  save  the  King  from 
spending  liis  money  so  foolishly. 

Massachusetts  once  seethed  with  Revolutionarv'  movements.  It 
had  the  hahif,  !ikt>  a  South  Ameriran  Rei)ubli( .  Shays'  Rebellion 
followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  war  witli  liritain.  The  aboli- 
tion movement  started  here.  Massachusetts  gave  birth  to  Foreign 
Mission  Sodeties^  to  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Orueity  to 
Animals  and  to  C!hildren.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been  suffi- 
ciently cxi)loitC(!  Of  the  Pilgrim  Mothers  little  hris  hcen  said,  while 
other  mothers  are  imnc  famous.  Here  was  the  mother  ol  all  Women's 
Clubs;  here  is  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Christian  Scientists.  Mas- 
sachusetts might  be  called  the  grandmother  of  Mormonism  for . 
Joseph  Smith's  father  and  his  ancestors  lived  at  Georgetown,  Mass., 
before  he  moved  westward 

Massachusetts  is  the  orij^inal  oriental  font  of  American  religions. 
Here  started  not  only  the  Simon-pure  brand  of  Unitarianism.  but 
also  the  now  widely  spread  and  happiness-securing  brand  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  New  Thought,  Esoteric  Buddhism,  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  all  originated  in  the  Bay  State. 

One  of  the  chief  products  of  Massachusetts  is  statesmen.  They 
grow  wild  in  even*'  village,  but  are  easily  cultivated  and  transpl:int<'d. 
Sent  to  VVashington  they  have  always  breathed  the  odor  oi  bancuty 
and  prolcclion.  Daniel  Webster,  though  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
liailca  from  Boston  and  draniL  brandy  out  of  a  three-cornered  cup- 
board in  Marshfield.  In  one  of  his  perfer\  id  orations  on  his  native 
State  he  exclaimed, Massachusetts,  there  she  standsl"  And  still 
she  stands — pat  in  most  things  in  spite  of  George  Fred  Williams, 
Charles  Sumner  Bird,  and  other  insurgents. 

Later  statesmen  have  carried  on  the  ^orious  traditions,  and  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  Tsar  of  Nahant,  tlutt  promontory  haunted 
by  the  well-attested  sea-serpent  which  any  one  who  has  taken 
enough  cordial  can  see  any  summer  day,  has  been  for  years  Senior 
Senator  and  Chairman  of  Foreign  Relations  Diirini:  recent  years 
he  has  shared  his  arduous  labors  with  other  miUionaires, — Senator 
Crane  from  the  Berkshires,  who  makes  the  paper  for  the  govern- 
ment's money  and  Senator  Weeks  of  Homblower  &  Wedcs,  the 
Boston  brokerage  firm. 

Boston  is  the  Athens  of  America,  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  greatest  Irish  city  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  neighboring  mill 
towns  like  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Fall  River  ought  to  have  U.S. 
consuls  appointed  to  them.  Taken  in  all,  Massachusetts  Is  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  self-praise 
whii  h  noes  a  great  w.i\  '  has  been  genuinely  echoed  wherever  the 
fame  of  the  State  has  gone. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  is  a  small  body  of  water  almost  sunouiuled  by  land, 
and  a  large  nart  of  its  land  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The 
State  h  smuller  and  has  a  longer  shore  linr.  except in^.'  Mnine.  than 
any  other  Stale  in  the  Union.  It  has,  moreover,  the  huigest  ollkial 
name,  which  if  placed  on  the  map  would  stretch  across  the  x\ilaniic. 
The  ^'Sute  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations"  b  still 
the  official  title.  "But  where,"  asks  the  inquirer  after  truth,  "are 
the  Providence  Plantations?"  They  exist  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  certain  legal  forms  only.  Evidently  a  real 
istate  exploitation  which  never  materialized  was  here  fore<  asled. 

Some  of  its  territory  seems  to  have  drifted  far  away,  fur  Block 
Island,  twenty  miles  to  the  southwest,  is  a  portion  of  the  county  of 
Newport.  Fisher's  Island,  on  the  other  hand,  though  only  two 
miles  from  the  Rh(Kle  Island  mainland,  is  a  part  of  New  York  Slate. 
It's  a  wonder  the  R!iode  Islanders  did  not  swap  with  the  Dutch,  but 
the  latter  always  were  cautious. 

Rhode  Island  b  about  the  size  of  a  small  Western  ranch,  with 
an  extreme  length  of  forty-seven  and  a  half  mOes.  It  is  the  most 
densely  populated  State  in  the  Union,  with  508  to  the  square  mile. 
Yet  one  fourth  of  the  St:itc  is  woodland,  anr)  five  sixths  of  it  h:\-  :\ 
populati<)n  of  less  tliaii  tiity  to  the  square  miie.  Ninety  per  cent  ol 
the  population  is  concentrated  in  one  sixth  of  its  area,  in  the  decade 
from  1899  to  1909,  Rhode  Island  had  a  greater  increase  (26.6%) 
than  any  other  eastern  State  except  New  Jersey. 

Nartagansett  Bay  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  State,  making  possible 
both  Providence  an<l  Ve\vf><>rt.  Verazzano.  its  firsf  European  ex- 
plorer, who  chanceci  here  in  1520,  stayed  for  some  time  in  the  Bay 
in  friendly  converse  with  the  Indians  and  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
the  region  and  its  "five  small  islands  of  great  fertility  and  beauty 
covered  with  lof  t v  trees."  In  place  of  the  *'  lofty  trees  '*  we  now  have 
bare  lOcks,  but  the  beauty  of  color  and  water  has  not  departed. 

Rhode  Island  has  always  been  diflferent.  It  was  founded  by  \hc 
people  driven  out  of  the  Bay  Colony,  and  ^rew  thnm^h  an  iniliix 
of  Baptists,  Quakers,  Jews,  and  others  who  were  not  tolerated  in 
the  neighboring  regions.  ''The  smallest  of  the  New  England  colo- 
mcs  had  features  all  its  own,"  wrote  Francis  Parkman,  "the  rest 
were  substantially  one  in  nature  and  origin."  James  Bryce  says, — 
**Of  all  the  American  states,  Rhode  Island  is  that  one  which  best 
deserves  the  study  of  the  philosophic  historian."  She  ouj^hl  to  have 
her  historic  novelist,  too,  for  there  is  much  neglected  material  for 
romance.  The  "triangular  trade"  in  molasses,  rum,  and  niggers, 
the  eighteenth -century  feudal  life  of  her  lords  in  velvet  coats  on 
their  great  plantations  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  the  romance  of 
her  naval  herncs,  are  ail  worthy  themes  unsung.:.  I'",i^hteenth-t  en- 
tury  liie  in  Rhode  Island,  especially  in  ** South  County,"  liad  much 
in  common  with  Virginia.  The  climate  and  soil,  the  flora,  wild 
rhododendrons  and  holly,  the  great  plantations,  must  have  floated 
up  from  the  southern  commonwealth  m  some  unrecorded  era. 

Rhode  Island's  Colonial  assembly  declared  its  independence  of 
Great  Britain  on  May  4,  1776,  two  months  prior  to  |iie  famous  Act 
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in  Philadelphia.  Rhode  Island  fired  the  first  gun  against  the  domin- 
ion of  the  British  Crown;  the  first  blood  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  spilled  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Four  years  before  Boston's 
*Tea  Parly,'  six  years  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  men  of 
Newport  sank  his  Royal  Majesty's  armed  sloop  "Liberty,  '  and  in 
1772  they  burned  H.  M.  S.  "Gaapee." 

Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State  to  create  a  navy  of  her  own. 
Its  command  was  turned  over  to  Abraham  Whipple,  who  fired  the 
first  cannon  in  the  Revolution,  June  15,  1775,  and  captured  the  first 
prize  the  tender  of  the  British  frij^ate  "Rose"  then  off  Newijort. 
The  bLate,  elated  by  its  success,  was  the  first  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  Cbntinental  navy,  and  Congras  designated 
Rhode  Island  to  execute  the  plans.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
three  fourths  of  all  the  officers  were  Rhode  Islanders.  Thr  State 
has  given  us  two  of  our  foremost  naval  heroes,  the  brothers  ()liver 
Hazard  Perry,  the  victor  of  Lake  Erie,  and  Matthew  Gaibraith 
Perry,  who  opened  up  Japan.  From  the  Greenes  of  Rhode  Island 
came  Washmgton's  foremost  general  and  a  notable  line  of  successors. 

In  industry  too  "Little  Rhody"  has  not  been  behindhand.  The 
first  spinninj;  jenny,  the  first  cotton  mill,  the  first  power  loom  in  the 
United  States,  were  here  oy>e rated.  Today  in  the  jewelry  industry 
she  is  the  top-notcher;  in  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  second; 
in  worsted  and  woolens,  third;  in  silk  manufacture  and  in  dyeing  and 
finishing,  sixth. 

Rhode  Island  was  founded  as  a  "lively  experiment"  in  the  science 
of  government,  the  first  democracy  based  on  relir^ious  freedom,  and 
absolute  separation  of  church  and  state.  This  was  too  fast  a  pace 
to  keep  up,  and  for  the  last  century  or  so  the  Slate  has  been  of  the 
most  conservative  tendencies. 

The  citizens  of  Rhode  I^and  enjoy  a  limited  suffrage,  but  it  has 
been  their  custom  to  depute  minor  political  alTalrs  to  the  blind  boss 
Brayton,  und  its  national  afTairs  have  been  generally  managed  by  its 
senior  senator.  With  such  training  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  late 
Senator  Aldrich  finally  became  the  General  Manager  of  the  U.S.A. 

If  Rhode  Island  is  not  soon  relieved  of  its  stigma  of  reaction,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  present  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations."  Largely  to  his  credit  is  the  recent  record 
for  liberal  legislation  of  this  wealthy  little  Coninionwealth.  There 
have  been  placed  upon  the  slalule  bo<)ks  a  parole  law,  a  juvenile 
court  law,  a  stronger  employers'  liability  law,  and  more  reoentJy 
Governor  Beeckman  has  recommended  the  elimination  of  the  prop- 
erty qualification  for  suflrage. 

How  powerfully  the  leaven  of  progress  works  was  shown  at  the 
1916  election.  Not  only  tiid  it  reverse  the  tradition  that  a  Rhode 
Isdand  Senator  must  be  a  Republican  but  it  transformed  a  i>erfectly 
wood  New  York  millionaire  sporting  man  of  Dutch  ancestry  into  a 
Progressive  Democratic  Rhode  Island  Senator. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  extends  along  the  Sound  for  a  hundred  miles  on  the 
turnpike  between  the  great  'CoDunonwealth*  and  the  'Empiie 
State.'  The  State  is  in  contact  with  Rhode  Island  for  forty-five 
miles  and  with  New  York  for  scvcnty-two.  Within  these  modest 
limits  lies  the  land  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee,  thrifty,  inventive, 
with  a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance,  a  peddler  now  as  always. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  Connecticut  peddler  sold  his  goods  from 
Quebec  to  Mobile.   Today  not  a  country  In  the  world  escapes. 

The  etymology  of  Connecticut  is  interesting.  The  legend  runs 
that  it  is  derived  from  'connect'  and  'fuk<-t,' — perennial  topics  of 
conversation  with  its  citizens,  especially  those  in  the  southwestern 
pari  u£  the  State  who  use  Connecticut  as  a  bedroom  and  live  m  New 
yoric.  The  usual  assumption  that  the  State  Is  named  from  the 
river  seems  rather  paradoxical,  for  the  river  'connects'  nothing, 
though  it  certainly  does  'cut'  the  State  in  half. 

'The  Land  of  Steady  Habits'  takes  its  sobriquet,  the  'Nutmeg 
State.'  comi)lacently,  knowing  that  without  the  thrift  and  inventive 
genius  wliich  gave  us  the  wooden  nutmeg  and  liic  ba.\s  dust  ham,  llic 
Connecticut  Yanicee  could  never  have  produced  the  umumeiable 
manufactures  that  now  carry  the  name  of  Connecticut  to  eveiy 
COUntn'  on  the  face  of  the  Klo!)e, 

The  Connecticut  Yankee's  mind  is  inventive.  To  him  we  owe 
vulcanized  rubber,  the  cotton  ^'in,  the  Colt  revolver,  and  innumer- 
able other  things  handy  in  a  civilization  like  ours.  Connecticut 
faokls  the  first  place  for  the  number  of  patents  issued  in  comparison 
with  the  total  population.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  Issued 
annually  one  patent  to  every  thousand  inhnhitants  In  iqt2,  4251 
manufacturin'::  estal^lishmrnts  with  233,871  worker-  produced  from 
$257,000,000  worth  of  raw  material  manufactured  products  worth 
$490,000,000.  Connecticut  produces  half  the  brass  of  the  country, 
two  thirds  of  the  clocks,  a)rsets,  firearms,  and  plated  ware. 

The  State  ba  hive  of  industries,  and  since  the  war  boom,  of  muni- 
tions  factories.  Bridgeport  now  prides  itself  on  being  the  American 
Essen.  Hartford  is  the  capital  of  the  State  dn<\  nf  thi  insurance 
world.  Every  lire  alarm  is  heard  in  Hartford,  and  whenever  a 
wealthy  man  dies,  Hartford  weeps.  The  nineteen  fire  and  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  total  asseU  of  about  $500,000,000. 

In  1 614  Adriaen  Block  in  his  16-ton  yacht  the  ''Restless,"  which 
he  had  built  at  New  Amsterdam,  cruised  alonp  the  Connecticut 
shore,  poking  into  every  nook  and  cove,  and  siiled  up  the  "Quanch- 
ta-cut"  river  as  far  as  Eaiieid,  where  he  found  a  village  of  the  Se- 
quins. Continuing  around  Cape  Cod,  he  met  another  Dutch  ship 
bound  for  Holland^  left  his  yacht,  took  passage  home  on  her  and 
organijMxl  a  company  to  exploit  the  Connecticut  rej^ion. 

For  eighteen  years  this  company  monopolized  the  Connecticut 
river  trade  until  a  talkative  Dutch  skipper  in  Plymouth  harbor 
shortsightedly  told  the  i'lignnis  of  the  soft  snap,    it  vvab  no  lime 

at  aU  before  the  Pilgrims  sent  one  of  their  number  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  that  doughty  adventurer  John  Oldham  came  along  soon 
after.  The  same  year  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  (but 
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probably  not  for  that  reason;  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  Cambridge 
people  to  the  vallev.  The  Dutch  failed  to  sppreciate  their  new 
ndghbon,  aiid  Knidterbocker's  History  describes  them  as  "a  squat* 
ting,  bundling,  guessing,  questioning;,  swapping,  pumpkin-eatiiig, 
moTasscs-daubing,  shingle-splitting,  oder-wateriiig,  noise-jockiyiiig, 
notion- pcddlinq:  crew." 

Although  pre-emmenliy  a  nianufaciunng  State,  Connecticut  today 
produces  4,000,000  bushels  of  oysters,  and  $6,000,000  worth  of  to- 
bacco, an  average  yield  of  over  $300  to  the  acre.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution at!  agricultural  State,  the  jjroduce  of  her  soil  was  exported  to 
West  Indian  markets  in  her  own  bottoms.  Every  little  town  along 
the  coast  and  up  the  Connecticut  as  far  as  \Vindsf)r  not  only  had  a 
foreign  trade,  but  a  shipbuilding  industry.  The  War  of  181 2  killed 
its  trade,  and  with  the  decline  of  agriculture  the  population  came  to 
a  standstill.  But  with  the  growth  of  factory  industries,  about  1850, 
immigration  began,  and  today  the  State  is  largely  populated  by 
Italians.  Greeks,  Russians,  and  the  nondescript  hordes  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  In  Darkest  Connecticut"  sa>'s: 
* '  The  Americans  have  disappeared  like  the  red  men.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  we  saw  by  the  roadside  here  were  Italians." 

Before  the  days  of  the  railway,  live  stock  which  provided  its  own 
transportation  "n  the  hoof  was  an  important  export.  Hrent  herds 
of  mules  were  raised  and  driven  south  to  the  Virginia  markets. 
John  Randolph,  seeing  a  drove  of  mules  passing  through  Washing- 
ton, remarked  genially  to  Congressman  Tracy  of  Connecticut,^ 
"Tracy,  there  go  a  lot  of  your  constituents."  "  Y-cs,"  said  Ttacy. 
**  Goin'  down  to  Virginia  to  teach  school." 

Not  only  did  Connecticut  '^Mi>plv  school  ma'^ters  and  school  mis- 
tresses who  went  all  over  the  country,  but  the  text  books,  too,  were 
of  Connecticut  origin.  In  addition  to  his  "Dictionary,"  Noah 
Webster  wrote  a  "SpeUer"  which  in  the  first  half-century  sold 
twenty  million  copies.  Jedediah  Morse  of  Woodstock  published  in 
1784  the  first  "American  Geography,"  which  after  mention  of  the 
" Great  American  Desert"  added  this  sage  remark: — "It  has  been 
supposed  that  all  settlers  who  go  beyond  the  Mississippi  will  be  for- 
ever lost  to  the  United  States." 

Connecticut  early  began  its  export  of  men  and  ideas.  Dartmouth 
College  is  a  Connecticut  institution  transplanted,  for  Eleazar  Wheel- 
ock  began  his  school  for  Indians  in  Wdliams  County  and  moved 
northward  to  New  Hamjishirc  as  pupils  became  scarce.  Connec- 
ticut has  given  <  iii/ens  and  soldiers  and  college  presidents  to  all  the 
Middle  Western  Slates.  The  hrst  Vermontcrs,  the  "Green  Moun- 
tain boys,"  were  nearly  all  Connecticutters,  from  Litchfield  County, 

Yale  is  the  daughter  of  Connecticut  and  the  *  Mother  of 
Colleges.'  Vale  is  so  largely  patronized  by  the  sons  of  Vale  men 
that  her  prosperity  largely  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  they 
propagate.  Pcrliajis  it  is  to  encourage  this  that  at  all  the  great 
Yale  celebrations  the  wives  and  children  are  so  much  in  evidence. 

All  this  was  recognized  on  the  fa^e  of  the  Connecticut  Building 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  the  legend  above  the  entrance  to  the 
agricultural  exhibit  which  read,  "Connecticut's  best  crops  are  her 
sons  and  daughters." 
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Towns,  places,  people  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  the  indexes. 
A  Town  and  City  Directory,  alpinabeticaUy  arnmged,  lists  hotels, 
real  estate  dealers,  shops,  etc.,  of  interest  to  tourists. 

To  find  any  Route  consult  the  Key  Maps  on  thr  inside  cover?,  or 
the  Table  of  Contents.  The  routes  have  been  made  as  contin- 
uous as  p<^^>ssible  to  avoid  the  intricacy  of  hundreds  of  minor  routes. 

In  the  first  ten  routes  are  comprised  the  entrance  routes  and  those 
in  Connecticut.  In  the  second  aecade  are  those  running  northward 
from  Connecticut,  the  great  east  and  west  routes  across  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  minor  routes  radiating  from  Providence.  Routes 
in  the  2o*s  have  to  do  with  Boston  and  the  shorts  r  excursions  there- 
from. The  3o*s  are  the  remainmg  longer  ruuies  from  Boston;  the 
40's  are  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  routes,  while  the  50's  are 
Maine  routes.  The  longer  routes  are  divided  into  sections  between 
junction  points  with  other  routes,  each  section  having  its  mfleage 
separately  given,  facilitating  combinations  of  sections. 

The  Key  Maps  on  the  front  and  back  covers  illu.->.Lrate  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  routes.  The  colors  on  the  map  are  the  same 
as  the  color-markers  on  the  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts  along 
the  roads.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  State  Highway 
Commissions  have  adopted  a  tricolor  .system, — north  and  south, 
blur;  cast  and  west,  red;  prrnndary  routes,  yellow.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire a  distinctive  color  is  used  for  each  Slate  Highway. 

The  text  of  the  route  descriptions  has  been  set  in  four  differetU 
lypes  enabling  the  reader  quidcl^  to  pick  out  routes  and  section 
headings,  towns  and  their  statistical  data.  Matters  of  antiquarian 
detail  and  of  lesser  interest  have  been  set  in  a  smaller  type  that  the 
hasty  reader  may  more  readily  pass  them  over.  Numerous  cross 
references  and  full  indexes  aid  in  following  a  subject. 

The  statistical  data  of  towns  in  boldface  italics  follow  a  fixed 
order.  The  altitude  (alt)  is  usually  taken  from  Gannett's  Dic- 
tionary of  Altitudes  in  the  U.S."  (U.S.  G.  S.  Bull.  274).  Where 
not  there  given,  it  is  from  the  U.S.  G.  vS.  Topographic  Atlas  Sheets. 
(Usually  the  altitude  of  the  railroad  .'Station  or  the  town  center  is 
given.)  The  population  (pop)  is  in  every  case  from  the  U.S.  19 10 
Census.  For  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  the 
State  Census  figure  of  1Q15  is  also  given.  For  lesser  towns  the 
population  is  that  of  the  townshij)  (twp),  otherwise  for  the  in- 
corporated borough  or  city.  Tlie  elite  of  settlement,  or  else  of 
incorporation  (inc.),  and  the  Indian  name  are  usually  derived  from 
town  histories  or  verified  by  local  authorities.^  Industrial  products 
(mfg.)  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  The 
value  of  the  product  and  the  payroll  are  from  the  1910  U.S.  Census; 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  State  Report  for  19 13. 
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Via  New  Hav£N,  Ua&tford,  Springfield,  and  Worcester. 

The  main  entnuice  to  New  England  from  the  south,  this  is 
the  chief  route  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Boston  and 
affords  an  aknost  continuous  stretch  of  bituminous  macadam. 
The  countty  traversed  is  of  great  and  varied  natural  beauty, 
including  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and 
the  heart  of  Massachusetts,  a  region  of  great  wealth  and  in- 
dustrial activity.  Reference  to  the  key  maps  on  the  inside 
covers  and  to  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  route  maps 
will  suggest  many  variations  of  the  route  from  New  York 
to  Boston:  via  Danbury  and  Hartford,  Route  3  via  Pawling. 
Salisbiuy,  Pittsfield,  and  Springhcld,  Routes  5  and  13;  from 
New  Haven,  via  the  shore,  New  London,  and  Providence,  Route 
2;  or  via  Durham  and  Middletown,  Route  la;  from  New 
London,  via  Norwich  and  Worcester,  Route  12;  from  Saunders- 
town,  via  Newport,  Route  2  n,  and  Route  32. 

The  route  follows  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road  from  New  Rochelle 
to  Springfield  with  only  slight  deviations.  The  road  naturally  was 
laid  out  on  the  course  of  the  old  Indian  trails,  which  the  early  settlers 
wore  into  bridle  paths.  From  Springfield  to  Boston  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  Old  Bay  Path.  The  first  mail  between  New  York  and 
Boston  was  carried  over  this  course  in  January,  1673.  As  the  chief 
line  of  communication  between  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  it  played  a  thrilling  and  unique  part  in  Revolutionary  his- 
tory  and  was  one  of  the  important  features  in  the  country's  early 
development.  In  1753  the  sites  of  the  milestones  on  the  Post  Road 
were  marked  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  Postmaster-general,  who 
measured  the  miles  by  the  revolution  of  his  wajjon  wheels,  and  super- 
vised the  erection  of  some  of  the  stones.  Washington  followed  this 
road  when  he  took  command  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge 
in  1775  and  on  his  tour  of  New  England  in  a  coach  and  four  in  1780. 
just  after  his  inauguration  It  has  hrcn  marked  by  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  with  arrows  and  notices, 
'*  Washington  Route."  Many  of  the  taverns  along  the  routes  preserve 
memories  and  relit  s  of  his  visits. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have,  following  the  earlier  lead  of 
New  Hampshire,  recently  instituted  a  svstem  of  marking  trunk  high- 
ways  by  color  bands  on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts.  In  the 
two  former  -states  a  tri-color  system  has  been  adopted,  —  red  designat- 
ing cast  and  west  routes,  blue  north  and  south,  and  yellow  diagonal 
or  secondary  routes. 

Four  poles  are  banded  at  either  side  of  the  intersection  of  roads  to 
clearly  direct  the  traveler  along  the  main  route.  Between  intersec* 
tions  color  bands  are  placed  to  define  the  route. 

This  system  of  c<>lor  bands  is  reinforced  by  arrow  direction  markers 
of  the  same  color  with  the  name  of  the  next  large  town  in  four-inch 
lettrrs.  Occasionally  two  route  colors  arc  carried  over  the  same 
section  of  the  road  for  short  distances.  For  illustrations  of  this 
system  see  map  on  front  cover  of  this  book. 

This  route  is  marked  by  red  bands  from  the  Connc  t  !<  ut  line  at 
Greenwich  to  New  Haven,  with  blue  bands  thence  to  .Springfield,  and 
with  red  from  Springfield  to  Boston. 

m 
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R.  1  §  1.  New  York  to  New  Haven.  74^  m. 

Via  the  Grand  Concourse  and  Pklham  Parkway,  Stam- 
luKD,  and  BRiDGErokT.  State  Road  all  the  way.  Marked 
from  Greenwich  to  New  Haven  with  red  bands  on 
posts  and  with  red  arrows. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  motor  routes  in  America;  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand  auiuiuobilcs  pass  over  it  every 
day.  It  is  an  excellent  road,  stretches  of  block  pavement, 
asphalt,  and  oiled  macadam  alternating.  The  route  out  of 
New  York  as  here  described  follows  recently  constructed 
boulevards,  avoiding  the  Old  Post  Road  until  the  shore  is 
reached  at  New  Rochelle. 

The  Old  BostDH  Post  Roiul  oriiilnully  commcnrcd  at  the  Battery 
and  led  through  the  Bowery  and  along  what  is  now  Third  Avenue  to 
Harlem,  thence  through  Morrisania  and  East  Chester  to  New  Ro- 
chelle. As  this  district  is  now  practically  included  within  the  bounds 
of  New  York  City  there  are  many  streets  and  routes  laid  out  by  which 
New  RochcUe  is  to  be  reached,  which  are  preferable  to  the  rather 
fordid  modem  conditions  along  the  Boston  Road. 

Note*   The  following  is  the  best  exit  from  New  York  to  New 

Rochelle.  Other  ways  are  via  Bo^^ton  Rom]  following  more  nearly 
the  Old  Post  Road;  also  via  Queensboro  Bridge,  FlushinK,  Bmadway, 
and  the  North  Hempstead  Turnpike  to  Roslyn,  thence  along  the 
east  shore  of  Hempstead  Harbor  to  Se*  Cliff.  thciK  e  hy  ferry  to  New 
Rochelle  or  Rye,  or  via  the  north  shore  mad  on  Long  Island  to  Port 
Jefferson  and  thence  by  ferry  to  Bridgeport. 

From  the  Plaza,  with  St.  Gaudens'  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- ' 
eral  Sherman,  59th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  or  Columbus  Circle,  59th 
St.  and  Eighth  Ave.,  the  winding  driveways  through  Central 
Park  are  followed,  keeping  to  the  left  of  the  Mall,  to  'W'ebsier's 
statue.  Thence,  keeping  to  the  right  of  the  reservoir,  toUow 
Seventh  Ave.,  a  broad  boidevard,  to  i45lh  St.  Here  turn 
right  and  cross  Harlem  River  by  Central  Bridge,  with  a  sharp 
left  turn  into  Mott  Ave.  (5.0):  leaving  the  statue  of  General 
Franz  Sigel  on  left,  continue  on  Grand  Boulevard  and  Con- 
course; at  9.5  turn  right  into  Pelham  Ave.,  which  becomes 
Pelham  Parkway.  In  Poe  Park,  to  the  left  from  the  Con- 
course, is  the  Poe  Cottage,  where  the  poet  lived  (1S46-40). 

In  the  struggle  to  live  within  his  means  and  to  find  pure  country 
air  for  his  invalid  wife,  he  move<l  to  this  little  house  in  the  Bronx. 
Here  he  wrote  "Eureka,"  "Annabel  Lee,  '  and  "Ulalume."  Although 
the  picture  of  a  raven  was  afterward  painted  on  the  gable  end  of  the 

house,  he  did  not  write  "The  Raven"  here,  l)ut  in  an  old  house  in  West 
84th  St.  Oppf^'^i^f  the  cottage  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  erected  by  the 
Bronx  Society  ot  \rts  and  Sciences. 

Above  is  St.  Jolm's  College,  R.C.  The  route  leads  across 
Bronx  Park  where  are  extensive  aEo()logical  and  botanical 
gardens  and  the  old  Lorillard  mansion.  (To  the  left.  White 
Plains  Road  and  Boston  Road  are  alternatives  to  New  Ro- 
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cfaelie,  the  latter  being  the  shortest  route  and  offering  an  ex- 
cellent  surface.)  Pelham  Parkway  with  asphalt  block  pave- 
ment (P  S72)  is  the  only  road  in  New  York  City  restricted 

to  motor  travel.  It  tums  left  into  the  Shore  Road,  across  the 
head  of  East  Chester  Bay,  and  so  connects  Bronx  Park  with 
Pelham  Bay  Park.  The  latter  is  the  largest  park  in  Greater 
New  Vork  an  !  has  over  seven  miles  of  waterfront  on  the 

Sound  and  i'elham  Bay. 

The  battle  of  Pell's  Point  in  the  Revolutionary  War  took  place 
witliiil  the  present  confines  of  Pelham  Bay  Park.  On  the  left  of  the 
highway  connectinK  the  Shore  Road  with  City  Island  a  lar^e  boulder 
bears  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription:  "Glover's  Rock.  ...  In 
memory  of  the  550  patriots  who,  led  by  Col.  John  Glover,  held  Gen. 
Howe's  Army  in  check  at  the  battle  of  PeU's  Point*  Oa.  18,  1776, 
thus  aiding  Washington  in  his  retreat  to  White  Plains.  Fame  is  the 
perfume  of  heroic  deeds." 

The  retreat  was  by  way  of  the  Split  Rock  Road,  which  leaves  the 
Shore  Road  to  the  left  just  beyond  the  City  Island  highway.  The 
split  rotk  lies  west  of  the  road  to  which  it  ^:i\<  <  its  name  and  atfr;i(  ts 
attention  as  the  site  of  the  former  house  ut  .'\nnc  Hutchinson;  recall- 
ing her  turbulent  experiences  in  Boston,  her  expulsion  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  and  finally  the  massacre  by  the  Indians  of  ber« 
self  and  her  family 

In  the  Sound,  oil  Pelham  Bay  Park,  are  Citv  Island,  a  rendezvous 
for  yachtsmen,  Travera  Island,  the  home  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Cluh,  and  dlen  Island,  lonp:  a  popular  excursion  resort.  To  the  south 
is  Fort  Schuyler  on  Throg's  Neck;  the  Havcmeyer  and  Collis  P. 
Huntington  estates  are  near  the  end  of  the  Neck,  and  along  the  shore 
is  the  WcstchfsttT  Country  Club.  Within  the  cluh  ^'rounds  stands 
the  famous  old  Ferris  house,  occupied  by  Lord  flnwe  and  his  officers, 
one  of  whom  rode  his  horse  through  the  hall  from  front  door  to  back,  to 
prove  his  lord>and-mastery.  Mrs.  Charity  Ferris  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented a  bombardment  of  the  house  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
veranda,  and  she  remained  at  home  during  the  British  ornipancy, 
ostensibly  to  cook  for  the  officers,  in  rcaliiy  putting  valuable  iniorraa- 
tion  into  Washington's  hands  by  mean^  of  a  little  darkey  whom  she 
sent  to  the  village  on  'errands.'  In  the  li-t  incc  risc%  the  great  steel 
arch,  joined  in  19 15,  of  the  new  Hell  Gate  railroad  bridge,  by  which  a 
through  route  from  Boston  to  the  West  and  South  will  be  afforded 
via  New  York  without  change. 

t6J9  FBLHAM  MANOR,  Fop  lUS  (191$),  Settled  16S4, 

The  name  recalls  the  Pell  family  whose  classic  mansion  with 
its  stately  portico  still  stands  in  Pelham  Bay  Park.  It  was 
in  1654  that  Thomas  Pell  bought  from  the  Indians  this  large 

tract  of  about  9000  acres.  Yet  Pelham  Manor  has  only 
recently  begun  to  wear  an  urban  air.  It  is  a  highly  restricted 
settlement  in  spite  of  rapid  development,  and  the  houses  and 
grounds  show  expenditure  of  great  wealth.  The  country  here 
is  naturally  a  beautiful  une  with  wooded  hills,  rocky  ledges, 
and  parklikc  areas  studded  with  magnificent  trees. 

The  route  continues  along  the  Shore  Road  across  a  narrow 
strip  of  Pelham  Manor  and  into  New  Rochelle,  curving  at  its 
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end  to  the  left  into  Echo  Ave.  and  again  to  the  right  into  Main 
St.  Shortly  after  leaching  Main  St.,  at  its  junction  with 
Huguenot  St.,  is  a  monument  bearing  a  tablet  inscribed: 

"This  tablet  h  erected  to  indirifr  the  'Old  Post  Road*  extending 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  oriKnuilly  .in  Indian  trail;  opened  by  Royal 
Commission  in  1672  as  the  road  to  New  England.  It  was  known  in 
r  )1,  ni  il  days  as  *The  King's  Highwav  '  On  that  portion  called 
liugucnot  Street  within  this  city  are  located  the  sites  of  the  first  church, 
school,  tavern,  and  dwellings  of  the  ancient  village  of  New  Rochelle. 
Over  this  road  Paul  Revere  carried  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton and  General  Washington  hastened  to  take  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775.  One  of  the  first  recognized  mail 
routes  hi  the  colonies^  its  dust  was  hallowed  by  the  tread  of  Patriots' 
feet  all  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution/* 

/M  mWROCBKLLS.  Alt  72  ft  Fap2SMr(S910),3lJS8  {19i5). 

Westchester  Co.  SIcttlcd  1689.  Mfg.  scafes  and  deUcate 
weighing  machines,  speedometers,  motion  picture  JUms; 
printing.  Ferry  to  Sea  Cliff,  L.L 

This  'dty  in  the  country'  occupies  a  beautiful  stretch  of 
land  with  a  perfect  harbor  protected  by  the  long  peninsula  of 
Davenport  Neck  and  is  a  favorite  yaditing  center  with  four 
vacht  clubs.  The  region  is  one  of  rapid  expansion  and  new 
nouses.  Near  the  railroad  is  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press.  The  Thanhouser  moving  picture  films  are  made 
here,  on  Main  St.  near  the  junction  of  Echo  Ave.  The  New 
York  element  for  the  mo?t  part  occupies  several  resitlcntial 
parks,  among  which  are  Kuchdle,  Neptune,  Beechmonl,  Resi- 
dence, anrl  Wykagyl. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle,  for  girls,  is  located  here;  the 
buildings  cover  more  than  a  block  between  Castle  Place  and 
Liberty  Ave.  Ireland  Castle,  the  main  building,  was  erected 
about  1858  by  Smith  Leland  and  is  decorated  with  frescoes 
and  colored  marbles. 

New  Rochelle  is  a  favorite  hatmt  for  Thespians.  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle  is  a  native,  while  George  Randolpli  Chester, 
the  creator  of  '*Get  Rich  Quick  Waliingford,"  Eddie  Foy,  the 
Broadway  comedian,  and  Marc  Klaw,  the  theatrical  manager, 
reside  here.  John  Mason,  for  many  years  with  Mrs.  Fiske, 
and  more  recently  a  star  in  his  own  right,  nlso  Charles  H. 
Niehaus,  the  sculptor,  have  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Stella  Mayhew,  the  musical  comedy  star,  is  the  honorary  third 
assistant  'Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

Overlooking  Echo  Bay  on  the  point  by  Hudson  Park  are 
many  of  ihc  estates  of  the  Isehn  lamily,  who  arc  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  local  interest  in  yachting,  centering  in  the 
New  Rochelle  and  I^archmont  Yacht  Clubs.  They  likewise 
provided  funds  for  the  erection  of  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  R.C. 
Frank  X.  Leyendecker,  who  does  "Vogue"  covers  and  Arrow 
Collar  adS)  has  a  hand^me  estate  on  Mt.  Tom  road.  Other 
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illustrators  identified  with  the  town  are  Coles  Phillips,  designer 
of  original  magazine  covers;  Kemble,  whose  'coons'  have 
delighted  a  generation;  and  the  late  Frederick  Remington, 
painter  of  cowboys  and  Indians,  who  lived  in  the  oldfashioned 
house  in  Remington  Place. 

A  monument  in  Hudson  Park  on  the  waterfront  marks  the 
place  where  the  first  Huguenot  settlers  landed  from  La 
Rochelle,  France.  This  bears  a  tablet  on  which  are  inscribed 
"French  Huguenot  Family  Names  identified  with  the  History 
of  New  Rochelle  prior  to  1750";  many  of  these  are  borne  by 
residents  of  New  Rochelle  today. 


THE  TOM  P.\INE  UOUSE,  NOW  TllE  HUGUENOT  UUSEUM 


Some  miles  back  from  the  shore,  at  the  entrance  to  Wykagy!  Park 
on  North  Ave.,  laid  out  in  1693,  and  beyond  Beechmont  Park,  stands 
the  house  of  'Tom'  Paine,  now  the  headquarters  and  museum  of  the 
Huguenot  Association  of  New  Rochelle.  This  is  on  his  farm,  pre- 
sented to  him  in  1784  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  American  liberty.  It  had  formerly  been  the  estate  of  a  Tory 
and  was  therefore  confiscated.  Before  the  house  stands  the  monu- 
ment placed  over  his  grave  in  1839,  surmounted  by  a  bust.  On  the 
same  land  stands  the  first  school  house  in  the  town,  more  than  a 
century  old. 

Thomas  Paine  was  the  son  of  an  English  Quaker  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1774.  In  1776  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Common 
Sense,"  urging  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
This  won  him  the  friendship  of  Washington.  Franklin,  and  other 
patriots.  His  pamphlet  "The  Crisis"  began  with  the  celebrated  line, 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  Anathematized  by  the 
patriots  for  religious  views,  then  liberal,  which  would  today  be  con- 
sidered conservative,  he  was  refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground  and 
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was  buried  on  his  farm.  William  Cobbett»  the  English  poUtical 
economist,  a  great  admirer  of  Paine,  in  1810  caused  Paine's  remains 
to  be  exhumed  and  carried  to  England.  His  resting  place  is  now 
imknown,  though  some  bones  and  clothing  were  brought  back  many 

years  ago. 

Some  distance  from  the  town  center  was  the  farm  of  Benjamin 
Fannel,  or  Faneuil,  one  of  the  earliet»L  selliers.  Benjamin  had  a 
brother  Andrew  in  Boston,  a  bachelor  and  wealthy  merchant*  who 
sent  word  that  he  would  like  one  of  his  numerous  nephews  to  come  and 
learn  his  business  and  become  his  heir,  with  the  one  proviso  that  he 
must  remain  single.  The  oldest  son  went,  but  disappointed  his  uncle 
by  getting  married.  Another  son.  Peter,  who  followed,  lived  up  to 
the  requirement,  became  his  uncle's  heir,  and  in  due  course — through 
thrifty  rascality  and  trade  in  rum  and  niggers— the  most  wealthy, 
powenul,  and  nuturious  merchant  in  Boston.  When  he  was  'fat  and 
forty'  he  fell  a  victim  to  fr minine  charms,  but,  unsuccessful  in  l  i- 
wooing,  remained  a  bachelor.  It  was  this  Peter  Faneuil  who  in  1741 
gave  Boston  her  marketplace  and  the  Hall  which  became  the  'Cradle 
of  Liberty.' 

In  i68y  Jacob  Leisler,  a  resident  of  this  region,  became  interested 
in  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  France  in 
16H5  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  bought  from  John 
,  Pell,  the  manor-lord  of  Pelham.  6000  acres  of  land,  *'to  have  and  to 
hold  .  .  .  unto  the  said  Jacob  Leislcr  .  .  .  fcjrever  yielding  and  paying 
unto  the  said  John  Pell,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  lords  of  the  said  Manor 
of  Pelham  .  . .  one  fat  calf  on  every  four  and  twentieth  day  of  June, 
yearly  and  every  year  forever — if  demanded." 

A  bronze  statue  on  North  Ave.  near  the  Paine  House  does  tardy 
honor  to  Leisler,  who  unjustly  suffered  death  by  hanging  in  i6gt;  the 
attainder  of  treason  against  this  victim  of  political  jealousy  was  after- 
ward removed  and  his  innocence  declared. 

The  hrst  Huguenot  settlers  came  here  in  iti86  or  1687.  followed  by 
a  considerable  number  brought  from  the  West  Indies  the  next  year. 
It  was  still  ii  )inil  )rl\  known  in  Revolutionary  times  as  the  'French 
Townc.*  I)r.  Uwighl.  writing  in  1818.  says:  "The  old  French  houses, 
long  buildings  of  stone,  of  one  story,  with  few  and  small  windows,  and 
high,  steep  roofs,  are  very  ill-suited  to  the  appearance  of  this  fine 
ground.  Nor  is  the  church,  built  iiy  the  same  people  in  the  same 
style,  at  all  more  ornamental.  There  are,  however,  several  good 
English  bouses." 

The  towns  of  Larchmont,  .Maniaroneck.  Rye,  and  Port 
Chester,  through  which  the  road  now  lakes  us,  furm  practically 
one  continuous  community  of  New  York  country  residents. 
Yacht  dubs  are  veiy  numerous  along  the  shore  here,  taking 
advantage  of  the  many  harbors. 

19S  LARCHMONT.  AH  42  ft.    Pop  29SS  (I9i0),  Km  (191$). 

Westchester  Co. 

This  is  a  modern  town  wellknown  to  yaclitsmen.  its  yacht 
club  ranks  high  in  wealth  and  the  character  of  the  yachts 
representing  it  and  is  the  headquarters  for  social  gayety. 

On  the  right  upon  entering  the  village  is  the  massive  stone 
chimney  of  the  Disbrow  House,  built  in  1C7;  .uid  destroyed 
by  a  fire  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  Cooper's  hero  of 
**The  Spy/'  Harvey  Birch,  is  supposed  to  have  been  secreted. 
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This  locality,  formerly  known  as  Munroe's  Neck,  became  the 
propert)'  in  1845  of  a  Mr.  Collins,  who  called  it  Larchmont 
from  a  group  of  larch  trees  which  he  planted.  Lnrchmont 
Manor  is  to  the  south  of  the  road  on  a  broad  promontory 
ending  in  Umbrella  Point  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor. 

Heathcote  Hill,  to  the  north  of  the  Post  Road,  is  now  cov- 
ered wiih  dwellings,  L»ui  is  rich  in  both  historic  and  liicrary 
associations.  It  was  named  from  Colonel  Heathcote,  who 
built  a  large  brick  mansion  bumctt  before  the  Revolution. 
The  post-Revolutionary  Heathcote  Hall  is  now  a  road'tiouse. 

In  1776  it  was  the  sceae  of  a  surprise  attack  by  a  Delaware  regiment 

upon  the  Queen's  Rangers,  a  battalion  of  Loyalist  Americans,  who 
were  worsted.  This  is  interesting  as  an  occasion  where  Americans 
fought  Americans.  The  dead  were  buried  near  the  hill  in  a  common 
grave.  "Rider  and  horse. — fricn'l  ancl  foe,— -in  one  red  burial  blent." 

A  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Hf.ithcote'H,  Judpe  DeLancey,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married 
John  MacAdam.  the  inventor  of  the  road  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  other,  James  Fcnimnn  ('(xipcr. 

Cooper  lived  for  some  time  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  here  were 
Written  his  first  two  novels,  "Precaution"  (1820)  and  "The  Spy." 
The  scenes  of  the  latter  arc  almost  wholly  in  this  'Neutral  Ground/ 
which  lay  between  New  Rocliclli'  and  Stamford,  where  were  respec- 
tively the  lines  of  the  Briti:»h  and  the  Continental  armies. 

21s  MAMMONECK,  Fop  S607  {19 10),  7 290  {191$).  Wesiehegter 

Co.   Settled  1676.    Mfg.  raincoats. 

The  name  is  Indian  and  is  sai<l  to  mran  "place  of  w\\\]ix'i\ 
heart."  The  spelling  has  been  changed  seven  tiine^  simi-  ilie 
white  men  began  to  use  it.  The  government  has  un<ieri.ikcn 
harbor  improvements  which  will  atiurd  shipping  facililies. 

Here  at  *  Sunny  Gables,*  Blanche  Ring,  the  popiUar  actress, 
spends  her  leisure  days.  Beyond  the  village  to  the  right  is 
the  classic  Jay  mansion  with  tall  white  columns.  The  Jays 
were  Huguenots  who  bought  this  property  in  1745,  and  here 
John  Jay,  the  great  statesman  and  jurist,  spent  his  youth. 
Orienta  Point,  a  broad  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Sound, 
is  a  residential  region.  Here  is  Oaksmere»  Mrs.  Merrill's 
School  for  Girls. 

From  the  Mamaroneck  river  to  Rye  and  on  to  Port  Chester 
the  road  is  paved  with  asphalt  blocks. 

RYE.  Alt  49  ft.  PopS964it9m,S339{191S),  Wtttcfwttfr  Co. 

Settled  bii  the  Dutch  1640.  Indian  name  Apairamis .  A 
fashionable  New  York  residential  town,  ferry  from  Oakland 
^tflc/i  to  Sea  Cliff,  L.I. 

The  village  green  and  the  historic  Episcopal  parish  date 
ftom  1702.  At  the  junction  of  the  Post  Road  and  Purchase  St., 
near  the  colonial  Public  Librar>%  is  a  building  with  the  sign, 
"Village  of  Rye,  Municipal  Hall."  Originally  a  Post  Road 
tavern*  successively  known  as  The  Square  House,  Pennheld's, 
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and  during  the  Revolution,  Haviland's  Inn,  among  its  guests 
were  John  Adams,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1774,  Washington  on  his  New  England  journey 
in  1789,  w^ho  said,  "We  proceeded  to  a  tavern  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Havfland,  at  Rye,  who  keeps  a  very  neat  and  decent  inn," 
and  Lafayette,  who  slept  here  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Boston  in  1834.  Christ  C&nrdi,  established  in  2695,  when 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  looked  askance 
at  the  word  "Church,"  has  in  its  possession  a  chalice  and 
cover  6{  silver  presented  by  Queen  Anne.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  attended  its  service  for  a  time.  Rye  Seminary,  a 
boarding  school  for  girls,  is  one  of  the  oldest  schoob  on  the 
Connecticut  shore.  Rye  and  Oakland  Beaches,  on  the  shore 
near  the  village  Park,  are  popular  local  resorts. 

The  Dutch  bought  this  region  from  the  Indians  in  1640,  but  it  re- 
mained a  debatable  land  and  some  Greenwich  men  about  1660  settled 
on  Manursing  Island.  In  1663,  at  the  Restoration,  they  made  this 
record  of  their  aUegimnce:  "That  inhabitants  of  Minnussing  Island  .  .  . 
therefore  doe  proclayme  Charles  the  Second  ovr  lawful  lord  and  king; 
.  .  .  We  doe  agree  that  for  ovr  land  bought  on  the  mayn  land,  called 
in  the  Indian  Peningoe,  and  in  English  Biaram  land,  lying  between 
the  aforesaid  Biaram  river  and  the  Blind  Brook,  bounded  east  and 
west  with  those  two  rivers,  and  on  the  north  with  Westchester  path, 
and  on  the  south  with  the  sea,  for  a  plantation,  and  the  name  of  the 
towne  to  be  called  Hastings."  A  most  religious  community  at  firstt 
even  before  the  Revolution  it  had  fallen  from  grace  and  was  a  famously 
rakish  horse-racing  resort. 

Not  until  167 1  was  it  safe  to  settle  on  the  mainland.  Then  Manurs- 
ing Island,  now  a  region  of  aristocratic  homes,  was  practically  de- 
serted. Some  of  the  new  settlers  of  the  mainland  came  from  Rye. 
England,  and  named  their  new  village  "Rye  within  the  Bounds  of 
Hastings." 

Leaving  Rye  the  road  forks  right  at  flagpole,  crosses  R.R., 
a  mile  further  on  leads  under  R.R.,  and  left  with  trolley  to 

26a  PORT  CHESTER.  Pop  (Rye  (wp)  12^09  (1910),  IS J29  {J91S). 

Westchester  Co.  Settled  by  1732,  Mfg-  MtM,  nutM,  0«tO- 
line  motors,  and  wood  molding. 

This  is  the  last  village  in  New  York  Slate,  the  boundar>'  line 

being  the  Byram  river.    It  is  a  region  of  parklike  expanses, 

great  oaks,  and  beautiful  residences,  and  has  been  a  favorite 

ground  for  real  estate  exploiters.   The  Methodist  Church, 

buUt  of  white  concrete,  is  a  remarkable  edifice  with  a  Russian 

cast  of  countenance. 

In  Colonial  times  it  was  known  as  Rye  Port,  as  a  ferry  was  operated 
here  even  in  1730  for  service  to  Oyster  R:iy  on  the  Long  Island  shore. 

Up  to  18,57  it  was  culled  Saw  Pit  Landing,  from  the  shipyard  in  orie 
part  of  the  settlement.  During  the  Revolution  the  Tories,  who  were 
numerous  in  these  parts,  endeavored  to  sujjply  New  York  with  food 
at  the  time  of  the  Hrltish  occupation,  hut  t  fieir  attempts  were  brought 
to  nothing  by  the  activities  of  the  '  whalcboat  men'  from  nearby  rivers 
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and  brooks.  The  place  was  of  little  importance  until  the  railroad  was 
put  through  in  18^8,  when  there  was  quickly  established  a  manufac- 
turing interest  which  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Ryram  river  is  the  Connecticut  bn  infiary,  finally  established 
only  alter  almost  interminable  disputes  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish and  later  between  the  Colonies  and  the  States.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  river  was  ori^cinally  called  'Buy-Rum'  from  certain  trans- 
actions between  the  early  inhabitants  and  tlie  Tn<!inTi'--  Thrui;rh  from 
here  on  the  country  is  a  part  of  Xcw  ICn^Iand  ami  umlcr  Cuiinecticut 
jurisdiction  it  is  still  a  region  of  New  Yorkers.  As  Poultney  Bigelow 
says:  "The  shore  line  of  Connecticut  is  a  marine  esplanade  of  costly 
residences  built  by  men  from  the  big  cities  and  the  factories  to  whom 
the  history  of  Connecticut  is  as  strange  as  that  of  ancient  ChaJdea." 

"The  Coast  of  Yankee  Land  extends  from  Quoddy  Head  to  the 
Byram  river."  As  is  fviftcnced  by  the  narratives  of  the  early  settlers, 
Verauano,  Gosnold,  6mith,  and  others,  this  coast  was  an  almost 
continuous  succession  of  Indian  villages,  thickly  populated  before  the 
pestilence  that  swept  them  awav  just  preceding  the  settlement.  In 
Colonial  limes  nearly  every  strategic  ]irsint  was  the  ^rene  of  tierce 
encounters  with  the  Indians.  Today  there  is  an  almost  unijiier- 
rupted  stretch  of  summer  seaside  residences  and  pleasure  resorts, 
and  each  portion  of  the  mast  has  its  own  particular  charm.  IT  itJIn  a 
mile  of  all  this  thousand  miles  of  shore  but  is  now  held  at  real  estate 
prices  for  residences  and  hotels.  It  has  become  the  great  summer 
refreshment  place  of  the  nation,  attracting  colonies  from  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  beyond. 

Nearly  every  town  has  a  touch  of  civic  pride.  Each  has  its  soldiers' 
monument,  for  every  village  and  hamlet  took  its  share  in  the  Civil 
War  as  in  the  Revolution.  And  not  a  town  but  has  its  public  library, 
generally  memorials  oi  Some  son  or  daughter  who  feels  pride  in  the 
ancestral  home. 

Passing  from  New  York  into  Connecticut  we  leave  the  region  where 
the  county  is  the  administrative  unit  of  local  government.  In  New 
England  it  is  the  township.  Thomas  Anburey,  an  ofBcer  under 
General  Burgoyne.  coming  here  as  a  captive,  notes: 

"Most  of  the  places  you  pass  through  in  Connecticut  are  called 
townships,  which  are  not  regular  towns  as  in  England,  but  a  number  of 
houses  dispersed  over  a  large  tract  of  ground,  belonging  to  one  cor- 
poration, tnat  sends  members  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States. 
About  the  centre  of  these  townships  stands  the  meeting  house  or  church, 
with  a  few  surrounding  houses;  sometimes  the  church  stands  singly. 
It  is  no  little  mortification,  when  fatigued,  after  a  long  day's  journey, 
on  enqutiing  how  far  it  is  to  such  a  town,  to  be  informed  you  are  there 
at  present:  but  on  enquiring  for  the  church,  or  any  particular  tavern, 
you  are  informed  it  is  seven  or  eight  miles  further." 

The  Post  Road  generally  follows  its  oldtime  route,  but  in  portions 
has  varied  its  course,  particularly  as  bridges  made  possible  a  shorter 
route.  Following  the  Indian  trails  it  originally  went  around  ob- 
stacles. Then  the  county  roads  were  laid  out  more  regularly  on  pr(j[)- 
crty  lines.  The  turnpikes,  beginning  about  1800.  were  generally  laid 
out  on  the  geometric  axiom  that  "  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,"  and  without  much  respect  for  gravity  went  to 
the  very  hilltops  in  pursuance  of  this  principle.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  come  the  state  road,  built  by  practical 
engineers  who  recognize  gravitation  as  a  human  factor,  and  calculate 
prade'j  in  p»'r  rents.  The  present  road,  then,  follows  only  in  general 
the  Indian  Trail  and  the  Post  Road.  From  this  point  it  is  marked  by 
rMf  bands  on  poles  and  posts  at  alt  doubtful  points. 
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»J   GKBKHWiCa.  Pop  {borough)  3S86,  HwP)  16A63,  Ftdrfitld 
Co.,  Conn.  Settled  1640.  Indian  name  MotUuwe^o^  Mfg» 

belting,  woolens,  tinners'  hardware. 

Tbis  beautiful  town  ht)asis  lifiy  millionaires  and  is  second 
in  wealth  among  all  the  towns  of  the  country.  It  claims,  too, 
the  highest  land  within  a  mile  of  shore  between  Maine  and 
New  Jersey.  Beautiful  hiUs,  wooded,  rocky  dells,  and  an  in- 
teresting and  diveisified  coast  tine  broken  by  deep  harbors, 
early  made  this  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with  wealthy  New 
Yoikers.  From  an  oldfashioned  New  England  village  with 
an  historical  background  it  has  in  fifty  years  developed  into 
an  up-to-date,  bustling,  critical  city  of  wealth  with  all  the 
appurtenances  thereto.  The  cotton  merchant  who  did  most 
to  promote  the  present  prosperity  of  the  town  is  generously 
commemorated  in  the  Bruce  mansion,  Bruce  Art  Museum, 
and  Bruce  Memorial  Park,  the  latter,  on  the  shore  south  of  the 
railroad,  diversified  with  rocks,  salt  j^ools,  and  green  lawns. 
In  it  is  the  rock  cave  known  as  Addington  House,  which  during 
the  Revolution  was  used  as  a  place  of  concealment. 

Magnihcent  estates  crown  its  hills  and  line  its  shores.  Belle 
Haven  is  the  abode  of  New  York  brokers  and  bankers.  In- 
dian Harbor,  Smith  Cove,  and  Greenwich  Cove  are  lined  with 
residences.  Field  Point,  well  out  from  the  shore,  is  perhaps 
the  most  exclusive  section.  Northward,  Rock  Ridge,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  and  Round  Hill  (500  ft)  are  dotted  with  resi- 
dential  parks,  some  a  thousand  acres  in  extent. 

The  Post  Road  continues  along  the  ridge  through  a  resi- 
dential »irction;  the  l)usiness  center  is  on  the  lower  slope  to  the 
south.  Behind  the  Soldiers'  Monument  is  the  Congregational 
Church,  opposite  which  is  Millbank,  a  large  country  estate, 
once  the  home  of  'Bill'  Tweed,  the  political  Ijoss  of  the  'Oo's, 
now  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  the  philanthropist. 

North  Street,  the  old  'North  Way,'  runs  for  miles  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  and  leads  to  some  of  the  more  magnificent 
estates,  which  rival  those  of  Lenox  and  Newport.  Bordering 
on  it  are  the  estates  of  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 
Evans,  the  house  a  copy  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  the  Zabruskie 
and  Grey  Villas,  and  Ely  Court,  all  of  which  have  a  broad 
view  over  the  Mianus  valley.  In  the  valley  are  the  notable 
estates  of  John  Flagler  and  Raynal  C.  Boiling  On  Lake  Ave., 
running  north  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  along  another  ridge, 
are  the  f<f:!U's  of  W  ni.  Rutkefeller,  !'er<  v  A.  Rockefeller,  Isaac 
I'iielps  hlokes.  Juhn  R.  I-Vi  iu  h,  and  K<»cinar>'  Hall.  Six  miles 
out  is  the  I  ?oo  acre  esUite  of  luimund  C.  Convrise.  the  steel 
magnate,  vshieh  is  reputed  to  have  cost  $12,000,000. 

Greenwich  has  a  number  of  interesting  and  out-of  the-ordi- 
nary  private  schools.  The  Brunswick  Schoolp  for  boys,  is  a 
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model  of  its  kind.  The  Ely  School  for  Girls,  formerly  of 
New  York,  occupies  the  estate  known  as  Ely  Court  on  North  St. 
Rosemary  Hall  is  another  girls'  school.  On  Round  Hill  Road 
is  the  "Finchries,'*  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ernest  fhompson  Seton, 
and  adjoining  is  Wabanaki,  the  Woodcraft  School.  It  is  a 
modern  outdoor  school  ably  conducted  on  original  lines  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Tarbcll  Dudley  with  the  (oo})craiion  of  Mr. 
Selun  and  ulhcrs.  The  Fairhopc  Summik  r  School  is  ( of^dncicd 
by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Johnson,  who  has  developed  novel  and  j)rorni.^iiig 
edacaiional  methods,  in  the  Greenwich  Academy  building  on 
Maple  Ave. 

Putnam  Cottage  with  a  cannon  in  front  of  it  stands  on  the 
Post  Road  opposite  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  the  old  Rnapp 
Tavern  dating  from  1731  and  since  1906  in  care  of  the  D.A.R. 
Within  are  Colonial  rdics^  and  portraits  of  'Old  Put.'  Just 
beyond  are  the  steps  recut  in  the  rocky  slope  when  the  D.A.R. 
erected  a  monument  in  1902  to  mark  the  site  of  Putnam's 
leap,  the  whole  locality  being  reserved  as  Putnam  Hill  Park. 

It  was  at  this  tavern,  the  legend  runs,  in  1770  on  the  morning  after 
a  dance  to  which  he  had  taken  pretty  Mistrc:»s  Bush  behind  him  on 
his  pillion,  that  Putnam  was  startled  by  the  cry  that  the  British 
cavalry  were  at  hand.  Dropping  his  ra/.or  he  (l:islu'<I  down  stairs, 
leaped  to  his  horse  and  was  away,  with  the  enemy  io  hot  pursuit. 
Hard  pressed,  he  left  the  main  road  and  raced  down  a  l)reakncck.  rocky 
slope  in  which  were  cut  a  Bight  of  steps.  However  this  may  be, 
Putnam,  who  wa«?  in  command  of  the  Continentals  hi-re,  was  sur- 
prised by  Tryoa's  raiders,  in  his  own  words  he  reports,  "A  detach- 
ment from  the  enemy,"  including  1700  British  regulars  and  Hessians, 
"marched  from  their  lines  for  Horsencck  with  an  intention  of  surpris- 
ing the  troops  at  that  place  and  dt  <»rnyinf»  the  salt  works  "  The 
next  day,  however,  Putnam  hastily  brought  up  reinforcements  from 
Stamfonl,  drove  out  the  British,  took  thirty-five  men  prisoners,  and 
captured  two  baggage  wagons. 

Cos  Cob  (31-2),  on  low  level  land  bordering  the  Mianus 
river,  was  formerly  known  as  Strickland  Flams,  and  now 
bears  the  name  of  Chief  Coscob  of  the  Indian  village,  where 
in  early  times  an  all-day  fight  broke  the  Indian  power.  Up 
the  river  is  Wyn<l>'gould,  formerly  the  estate  of  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  a  park  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  in  which,  as  one 
might  sumii-;c,  the  animals  of  the  wild  fmd  a  pleasant  home. 
Here  loo  lives  Julian  Street,  whose  Hitting  '^Travels  al  Home" 
are  tinged  with  seriousness  ol  insight.  A  hcautiful  orange 
luster  ware  is  here  made  by  Clara  VVakcman  at  her  artist 
bungalow  studio. 

The  road  from  Port  Chester  lo  Stamford  is  paved  with 
Warrenite  (p  876),  which,  except  for  short  stretches,  is  the 
pievadling  road  surface  to  beyond  Stratford. 

At  Riverside,  east  of  the  Mianus,  on  the  railroad  south  of 
the  Post  Road,  is  Thrushwood,  the  home  of  Irving  Bacheller, 
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the  novelist.  Nearby  nrc  the  beautiful  estates  of  AlcxanrltT 
Grosset,  the  publisher,  Henry  F.  Shoemaker,  the  banker,  and 
Mrs.  Langloth.  The  bcaulifui  white  building  is  the  yacht 
dub. 

Sound  Beaeh,  also  shoreward  of  the  Post  Road,  is  the  Green- 
wich 'Old  Town,'  tlie  bile  of  ihc  first  sclllemenl.  Here  is 
Acadia,  the  home  of  Dr.  Edward  Bigelow  and  the  head(]uarteis 
of  the  Agassiz  Association.  From  the  railway  a  residential 
section  extends  south  on  a  long  J-shaped  heaidland  ninning 
two  miles  into  the  Sound,  and  enclosing  Greenwich  Cove  in 
its  sheltering  arm.  It  is  the  property  of  the  retired  banker 
Todd.  It  was  on  this  neck  of  land  that  Feeks,  Patrick,  and 
Underbill  landed  from  Long  Island,  which  constituted  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town. 

Settled  in  1640  from  Watcrtown,  Mas«i.,  this  locat nni  had  previously 
been  the  site  of  an  important  Mohican  village,  l  iic  huglish  settlers 
grew  indignant  at  the  Puritanical  f^overnment  forced  upon  them  by 
the  N«'w  Haven  colony  and  in  1642  placed  tlu-nisclvcs  under  the  Dutch 
Kovcrnrnont  of  the  New  Netherlands.  For  twenty-two  years  Crren- 
wich  remained  a  Dutch  patroonship  and  served  as  a  Grclna  Green  for 
eloping  couples  as  well  as  a  harbor  for  refugees  from  the  Connecticut 
Blue  Laws. 

In  1644  Captain  John  Underbill,  an  adventurer  who  had  been 
banished  from  the  Bay  Colony,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  attacked 

the  stockaded  Indian  village  in  Strickland  Plain  on  the  cast  side  of  the 

MinnuH  river.    Between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand  braves  perished. 

The  twelve  survivors  captured  were  sold  into  slavery. 

"And  the  heart  of  Host  on  was  glad  to  hear 
How  he  harried  the  foe  on  the  I  n.:  frontier. 
And  heaped  on  the  land  against  him  barred 
The  coals  of  his  generous  watch  and  ward. 
Frailest  and  bravest!  the  Bay  State  still 
{'mmtUs  with  her  worthies  John  Undcrhiil.'"— Whittii- r 
The  bodies  were  heaped  together  and  covered  with  rubbish,  forming 

mounds  long  visible  near  Cos  Cob,  from  which  have  been  taken  many 

arrow  and  javelin  heads  and  tomahawks. 

About  a  mile  from  Cos  Cob  on  the  ?  •  t  Road  is  Laddin's 
Rock  Park,  the  private  property  of  Mr.  William  L.  Marks, 
through  whose  courtesy  it  is  daily  open  to  the  public.  Laddin's 
Rock  is  a  steep  precipice  where  it  is  said  that  an  old  Ontchman, 
Cornelius  Labden,  coming  through  the  woods  on  horseback, 
was  pursued  by  three  Indians  on  foot,  and  rather  than  be 
captured  rode  his  horse  at  full  speed  over  the  precipice. 

SSM  STAMFORD.   Pop  2$J28AtVpy  Fairfield  Co,  SeftfMf 

1641.   Indian  name  Rippowams.    Mfo.   Yale  locks,  Blick- 
ensderfer   typewriters,   dye   stuffs,    extracts,  machinery, 
tronzes,  pottery,  ckocmatt,  furs,  camphor,  pianos,  insulated 
wh€,  etc.  Amy  steamer  to  New  York* 
Stamford  is  an  important  industrial  center  and  has  for 
man}'  years  been  a  residential  town  f(^r  New  York  business 
men.   The  residential  and  manufacturing  centers  are  so  far 
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segrcgaied  that  wealthy  New  York  coinmuters  live  here  for 
years,  scarcely  seeing  a  fuclory.  A  spaciou:>  civic  center, 
dignified  pubUc  bullding^y  wealthy  residents,  and  beautiful 
estates  make  Stamford  with  her  seven  lulls  and  her  vaiied 
shore  line  one  of  the  favorite  places.  The  recent  electrifica- 
tion of  the  New  Haven  R.R.  between  New  York  and  New 
Haven  with  over  eighty  trains  a  day  from  the  metropolis  and 
beyond  has  made  it  even  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  New  York  business  men.  Although  the  city  has  Con- 
necticut's traditional  diversity  of  industries,  Stamford  is  in 
other  respects  more  of  a  New  York  conimunity.  Atlantic 
Square,  on  which  faces  the  beautiful  new  Town  Hall,  has 
been  the  business  center  since  the  earliest  days.  The  new  Fed- 
eral BuiMiiig  is  on  Atlantic  St.  near  the  station. 

Aniung  the  artistic  and  UUrary  residents  arc  Gutzuii  liorglum, 
the  sculptor;  Henry  Miller,  the  actor,  whose  model  dairy  at 
Sky  Meadows  and  Sound  View  Farm,  are  famous;  William 
Long,  author  of  many  books,  who  inspired  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt  polemics  against  nature  fakers. 

Shippan  Point,  extending  far  into  the  Sound,  was.  the  site 
of  a  settlement  as  early  as  1640.  It  was  from  here  that  Major 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  by  a  night  raid  across  the  Sound  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  superior  British  force  at  Lloyds  Neck, 
L.I.  This  same  Tallmadge,  now  a  Colonel,  the  following  year 
caused  the  arrest  of  Major  Andre.  Shippan  Point  is  today  a 
place  of  beautiful  shore  residences,  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club, 
and  Miss  Low  and  Miss  Hey  wood's  School  for  girls. 

Toward  the  north  the  hill  cuuiUr>%  with  widcbpreadiag 
oaks,  is  thickly  ukeii  up  wiih  parklike  private  estates.  Straw- 
berry Hill  and  Ravonah  Manor  to  the  north  and  Hubbard 
Heights  to  the  west  are  favorite  sections.  Here  among  others 
b  the  intentionally  uncultivated  400-acre  wildwood  estate  of  the 
distinguished  New  York  surgeon  and  naturalist  whose  cross- 
fertilization  of  nut  trees  has  produced  wonderful  results.  The 
hinterland,  with  ridges  rising  to  500  feet  running  north  and 
south,  between  which  flows  the  Rippowam  river,  is  one  of 
luxurious  country  seats  with  little  farmhouses  and  bungalows 
of  New  York  folk. 

The  rural  terrain  to  the  north  is  traversed  by  five  main 
highways  leading  otT  toward  North  Stamford  and  New  Canaan, 
the  Long  Ridge,  High  Road,  Ncvvfield,  Springdale,  and  Glen- 
Lruok  Roads,  two  of  which  are  traversed  by  aaiu  bus.  Stam- 
ford has  a  number  of  small  parks,  some  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
but  its  pride  is  Halloween  Park  on  the  seashore,  which  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  usual  park  features  has  boat  and  canoe  houses 
bath  houses,  athletic  fields,  and  tennis  courts. 
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The  segregated  manufacturing  center  on  the  harbor  front  seems  to 

manufacture  everything  from  pianos  and  play  o  gruphs  to  motors  and 
mineral  grinders.  The  chief  industr>'  is  ili.n  <>f  thr  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  whose  extensive  works,  employing  5000  hands,  are  south  of 
the  railroad  and  near  the  station.  Here  are  manufactured  ValeLocks  of 
every  kind  from  a  tiny  padlock  to  the  massive  bank  luck,  as  well  ma 
builders'  hardware,  door  closers,  etc.  The  business,  removed  from 
Shelburne  Falls  (R.  15),  was  established  in  Stamford  in  x868  by  Linus 
Yale,  Jr.,  the  inventor,  and  Henry  R.  Towne.  Since  the  death  of 
the  former  in  1868  ihv  laitcr  has  controlltd  and  dire<tt<l  the  business 
and  has  been  a  pioneer  in  modern  scientilic  management.  Among 
other  industries  are  the  Blicltensderfer  Mfg.  Co.,  of  typewriter  fame, 
the  Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Company,  and  the  Stollwerk 
Chocolate  works,  the  only  branch  of  this  foreign  corporation  located 
in  the  U.S.  The  Stamford  Foundry  Company  has  been  making 
stoves  and  furnaces  here  since  1830. 

In  1O40  Captain  Turner  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  purchased  the 
land  hereabouts  from  the  Indians  for  a  consideration  of  sundry  coats, 
hats,  blankets,  wampum,  etc.  Various  deeds  were  duly  executed  and 
signed  by  the  local  Sagamores  with  their  'marks.'  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1641  by  a  party  of  twenty-nine  from  Wethersfield, 
who  immediately  got  into  'hot  water  with  their  New  Haven  neigh- 
bors. But  they  had  come  from  a  contentious  community  and  were 
well  able  to  weather  the  storm  of  protest  they  raised,  though  a  few  of 
less  hardihood  moved  to  Long  Island  to  enjoy  a  more  peaceful  life  under 
the  Dutch  rule. 

^  In  1657  the  town  issued  an  edict  against  "the  i  ursed  sect  of  heretics 
risen  in  the  world  which  arc  commonly  called  (Juaker>,"  two  of  whom 
wandering  through  this  country  about  this  time  have  left  us  the  fol- 
lowing ac<x»unt  of  their  experiences:  "Came  yt  Evneing  to  a  town 
Caled  Stamfonl  in  Conaektecok  Colny  — it  being  a  prety  large  bvt 
dark  town;  not  a  frind  living  in  all  yt  provence;-~they  being  all  Rigid 
prcspetrions  or  iudependenls  ...  so  we  went  to  an  Inn.  1  asked  vc 
woman  of  ye  hows  if  yt  she  woold  be  willing  to  sufer  a  meeting  to  be 
in  her  hows.  She  said  yes,  she  would  not  deny  no  sivel  Company 
from  coming  to  her  how>  .  .  .  and  therfor  i  sent  those  iriads  yt  war 
with  us  to  go  and  invite  ye  peopel  to  come  to  our  inn,  for  we  ware  of 
those  people  Caled  quekers,  and  we  had  somthing  to  say  to  them/* 
but  the  authorities  got  wind  oi  the  meeting,  broke  it  up  and  drove 
tliem  out  oi  town. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Stamford  was  hardly  more  than 
a  hamlet  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  di>triet,  yet  played  its  part  in 
local  and  Colonial  afiairs.  On  the  memorable  Dark  bay,  May  17, 
1780,  great  fear  feU  on  the  Connecticut  I.egislat  ure,  then  in  session! 
and  in  antici|>ation  of  the  approach  of  th<  Day  of  Judgment  an  ad- 
journment was  moved.  Colonel  .\brahani  Davenport,  "a  man  of 
stern  integrity  and  generous  benevolence/'  who  had  for  twenty-hve 
years  been  in  the  State  Legislature,  arose  and  spoke:  "I  am  against 
an  adjournment.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  either  approaching,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  an  adjournment.  If  it  is,  I 
choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles 
may  be  brought."  The  brave  old  man  calmed  the  fears  of  the  legisla- 
tors an  l  the  session  continued.  W  hittier  made  this  incident  the 
theme  of  a  poem  and  the  Davenport  Hotel  perpetuates  the  name. 

In  1838  Stamford  was  a  small  hamlet  of  but  700.  The  era  of  rail- 
road construction  a  decade  later  was  the  signal  for  a  remarkable  in- 
dustrial and  residential  devcU>pment,  as  with  many  towns  along  this 
shore.  The  opening  of  the  tirst  factory  of  the  Vale  Lock  Company  in 
t868  marked  another  important  step  in  Stamford's  industrial  progress. 
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Stamford  was  formerly  the  home  of  a  number  prominent  in  the 

theatrical  prufession,  among  them  Lester  Wallack,  who>o  place  was 
at  The  Cove,  A.  M.  Palmer,  whoae  place  was  at  Stillwater,  and  the 
Frohmans.  on  Noroton  Hill. 

Nate,  Eight  miles  to  the  north  ol  Stamford  hcs  the  quiet  vil- 
lage ol  New  Canaan.  This  is  one  of  the  modern  .irti>.tic  and  literary 
shrines  of  Cunru  cticnt  Its  village  Grt-rn .  old  Colonial  houses,  meeting 
house  steeples,  and  Uld  Mill  are  a  lure  to  which  many  lovers  ut  peace 
and  quiet  respond  as  year-round  or  summer  residents.  Here  lives  BUss 
Carman,  author  of  "Songs  from  Vagabondia"  and  ** Pipes  of  Pan." 
There  is  a  lalce,  Wampanaw  by  name,  for  the  'compleat  angler.'  In- 
dian Rocks  have  geological  fascination  for  the  would-be  scientist,  and 
a  bit  of  boliemian  flavor  and  democracy  lends  the  finishing  touch  of 
romantic  effect. 

From  the  Square  in  Stamford  the  route  leaves  the  Town 
Hail  at  the  right,  following  the  red  markers.  To  the  north 
on  the  railroad  is  Glenbrook,  a  suburb  of  Stamford.  The  road 

crosses  the  Noroton  river  to  Noroton  (38.0),  a  typical  New 
England  village.  Here  is  the  Wee  Burn  Country  Club  with 
its  famous  golf  course.   Bordering  the  road  is  the  Spring 

Grove  Cemetery.   The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  rows  of 

tombstones  of  the  old  soldiers  at  once  attracts  attention. 

The  country  is  hilly  and  wnxxled  with  outcropping  ledges. 
A  half  mile  to  the  right  is  the  old  Ciorham  Tide  Mill  near  the 
shore,  to  which  the  farmers  for  centuries  brought  their  grain 
to  be  ground,  iityuiid  is  NuroLon  Neck,  long  a  region  of  sea- 
side residences,  ihe  houses  along  the  road  here  are  so  evenly 
distributed  that  it  is  difiicult  to  tell  where  one  town  begins 
and  another  ends. 

39Jt    DARIEN.    AU  66  ft.  Pop  <twp]  3946.    Fairfield  Co.    !nc,  JS20, 
MJg  pins, pianos,  combs,  keys,  dairy  machinery,  etc. 

This  town  boasts  that  for  its  size  it  is  the  weakliiest  town  in 

ConnecticaL,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  estates  would 

justify  the  acceptance  of  this  claim.   Men  of  wealth  make  this 

their  year-round  hcnne,  and  as  one  cleverly  expresses  it, 

"Whenever  I  am  in  town  you  will  find  me  out  here  in  the 

country."  Its  rural  inhabitants  have  been  accustomed  to 

pronounce  the  name  Dairy  Ann,  and  dairy  machinery  is  still 

made  in  the  village. 

The  present  square-towered,  porticoed  Congregational  Church, 
erected  in  18^7,  brirs  on  its  f;ii,ade  a  D.A.R.  tablet  worth  reading. 
It  tells  how  while  services  were  going  on  in  an  earlier  church  on  the 
eite,  in  1781,  a  b«iMl  of  Tories  surrounded  it  and  took  fifty  of  the  men 

prisoners.  With  their  venerable  pastor  at  their  head,  the  prisoners 
were  marthcfl  to  b^iuls  aiul  taken  to  Lloyds  Neck  on  Lnnp  Island  and 
thence  to  the  I'rovust  i'risou  in  iScw  \ Drk.  whure  -.omc  ol  Liicm  died. 
The  aged  pastor  would  have  shareil  tin-  ^anu-  fate  had  he  not  been 
supplied  with  comforts  and  ncrcssarics  by  the  niolhi  r  oi  U  .inhington 
Irving.  One  ot  the  prii>oners,  i'cter  St.  John,  who  survived  the  brutali- 
ties, thus  relates  in  doggerel  verse  his  experience  of  the  Provost  Prison: 
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"I  mii<5t  conclude  that  in  this  place 

We  found  the  worst  of  Adam's  race; 

One  of  our  men  found,  to  his  cost, 

Three  pounds  York  money  he  had  lost; 

His  pockets  picked.  I  fjuess  before 

We  bad  been  there  one  single  hour/' 
The  whaleboat  men  of  this  town  had  been  active  and  daring  during 
the  Revolution  in  their  attacks  upon  vessels  in  the  Sound,  carrying 
supplies  to  New  York,  and  making  raids  on  the  Tories  on  Lonp  Island* 
until  they  were  "hoist  upon  their  own  petard"  as  above  related. 

East  of  Darieii  is  the  musical  and  literary  shore  colony  of 
Tokeneke,  exi)luiicd  by  a  corpurauoii,  which  now  includes  in 
ils  representative  membership  such  wellknown  people  as 
David  Bi^hain,  the  singer,  Richard  Le  GaUienne,  the  poet,  a 
retired  evangelist  of  world  fame,  a  Broadway  matinee  idol, 
playwrights,  and  a  sprinkling  of  men  whose  hobby  is  business. 

The  countryside  from  the  top  of  the  rocky  peninsula  to  the 
hills  of  the  hinterland  is  dotted  with  homes.  To  the  south  of 
the  Post  Road  nearer  the  shore  is  Rowayton,  prettily  situated 
at  the  head  of  Five  Mile  River.  Here  it  is  alleged  some  artists 
have  sequestered  themselves. 

43 J  NORWALK,  Pop  24^11,  Fairfield  Co,  Settled  16S0.  MJg. 
corsets,  shirts,  sUks,  hats,  tacts,  avtomob&e  tires,  air  com- 
pressors, end  builders*  hardware. 

The  attractive  city  of  Norwalk  is  the  first  of  the  larger  Con- 
necticut towns  on  this  road  to  present  the  characteristic  New 
England  appearance,  with  the  three  while  meeting  houses  on 
the  ehivshaded  Green.  The  cily  has  many  fine  sfx^cimens  of 
old  Colonial  domestic  architecture,  among  which  is  the  Royal 
James  Inn,  with  a  dignified  })oriico  and  lofty  wing.  Formerly 
there  were  as  many  Norwalks  as  Oranges  or  Newtuns,  but 
in  1913  the  present  municipality  w^as  formed,  which  combined 
not  only  Norwalk,  South,  East,  and  West,  but  Rowajrton  and 
Winnipauk.  It  is  a  public-spirited  community  with  a  live 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  heralds  it  as  'The  Gem  City' 
and  as  *  A  City  of  Parts. ' 

Coming  into  the  town  the  Hospital  is  on  the  right.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  West  Ave.,  opposite  the  State  Armory  is  a 
beautiful  drinking  fountain  inscribed  by  the  D.A.R.  to  Nathan 
Hale,  with  his  last  words,  **I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country."  In  the  disguise  of  a  Dutt  h  scliool 
master  he  look  a  boat  from  Norwalk  a(  ross  to  T^ong  Island, 
the  enemy's  country,  on  the  mission  which  resulted  in  his  cap- 
lure  and  death. 

The  route  follows  the  trolley  past  the  Library  and  the  old 
Norwalk  Hotel,  built  in  1775,  a  famous  hostelry  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Connecticut  House. 
Leaving  the  center  of  Norwalk  our  road  crosses  the  Norwalk 
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river  and  ascends  Mill  Hill.  On  the  right  is  the  Town 
House,  built  in  1835,  a  squat,  red  brick  building  with  a  cupola, 
which  looks  like  a  UtUe  old  school  house,  and  at  the  next  turn 
is  the  Green  mentioned  above. 

North  of  Norwalk  the  artists  have  congregated  at  Silver 
Mine,  and  here  lives  Solon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  brother  of 
the  Stamford  artist.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  the 
Hillside  School  for  Girls,  some  of  the  buildings  of  which  have 
bevn  used  for  school  purfxyscs  for  a  half -century. 

boulh  Norwalk,  south  of  the  Post  Road  on  the  main  line  oi 
the  railroad,  on  the  good  harbor  furnished  by  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Norwalk  river,  is  naturally  a  mcxiern  industrial 
center,  whose  products  show  a  most  surprising  variety.  The 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  first  on  the  list 
the  interesting  combination  of  "oysters,  corsets,  and  air  com- 
pressors." The  nationally  known  Cluett-Peabody  Company 
has  a  plant  here.  Here,  too,  is  the  R.  &  G.  Company,  known 
to  the  readers  of  women's  magazines.  The  Norwalk  Iron 
Works  Company  makes  air  and  gas  compressors.  Oystering 
is  an  industry  of  some  importance.  The  harbor  and  the  coast 
off  shore  are  studded  with  islands  which  add  to  its  beauty. 

Toward  the  Sound  there  are  beautiful  residential  sections. 
Roton  Point,  formerly  an  excursion  resort,  is  a  beautiful  siK)t 
with  rocky  headlands  and  sandy  beaches.  Here  is  the  Norwalk 
\  ai  hi  Club,  and  further  out  on  Wilson's  I'ouit  is  the  Knob 
Outing  Club.  Overlooking  the  Sound  is  the  half-limljer  Eli/.a- 
Ix'i  ban  summer  residence  of  James  A.  Farreli,  president  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  The  so-called  Yankee  Doodle  House,  constructed 
t76j,  was  the  home  of  the  Revolutionary  Colonel  Thomas 
Fitch,  locally  known  as  'Yankee  Doodle'  Fitch,  who  is  said  to 
have  incited  the  famous  verses. 

East  Norwalk  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbor,  with  a 
yacht  club,  country  club,  and  several  residential  sections  of  its 
own.  The  Roger  Ludlow  monument  marks  the  spot  where 
Ludlow  made  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of 
the  territory  oi  Norwalk. 

The  name  '*  Norwalk"  is  derived  from  Norowake  or  Norwaakc,  an 
Indian  chief,  though  another  and  nDorc  fanciful  explanation  is  that  the 
original  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  extended  a  day's  north  walk 
from  the  'iait  water.  Roger  Ludlow  negotiated  this  bargain,  the 
'price'  including  the  usual  assortment  of  coats,  hatchets,  hoes,  also 
**io  seisers,  10  juseharps,  and  some  3  kettles  of  six  hands  about." 
There  were  some  Huguenots  among  the  first  settlers;  in  a  record  pre- 
served of  the  flate  of  1^*78  there  is  evidence  of  boih  a  desire  for  educa- 
tion and  a  cuiumcaduble  UjrilL,  and  "it  v.a>  voted  and  agreed  tu  liicr 
a  scolc  master  to  teach  all  the  childring  in  the  towne  to  learn  to  Keade 
and  write;  &  thai  Mr  Cnrni-h  shall  be  hierd  for  that  service  &  the 
townsmen  are  to  hier  him  upon  as  reasonable  terms  as  they  can." 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  river  that  Tryon  landed  liis 
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forces  July  lo,  1779,  a  few  days  after  the  destruction  of  Fairfield.  ^  A 

tablt-t  on  a  hilltop  north  of  the  town  marks  the  spot  where  according 
to  tradition  Tryon  watched  the  burning  of  Norwalk. 

Washinj^ton  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  Norwalk  of  his  time  in 
his  diary:  "At  Norwalk  ...  we  made  a  halt  to  feed  our  Horses.'  To 
the  lower  end  of  this  town  Sea  Vessels  come,  and  at  the  other  end  arc 
Mills,  Stores,  and  an  Episcopal  and  Presbiterian  Chtircb.  .  .  .  The 
superb  Landscape*  however,  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the  meeltng 
house  of  the  latter  is  a  rich  regalia.  The  Destructive  evidences  of 
British  cruelty  are  yet  visible  both  in  Norwalk  and  l-airt'ield.  as  there 
arc  the  chimneys  of  many  buniL  houses  standing  in  them  yet.  The 
principal  export  ...  is  Horses  and  Cattle  .  .  .  salted  Beef  and  Port* 
Lumber  and  Indian  Com  to  the  West  indies/' 

The  route  leaves  Norwalk  by  Westport  Ave.  and  follows  the 
red  markers  past  the  peat  swamp,  where  in  the^  early  days 
robbers  lurked  to  rob  the  mail  coaches.  Just  within  the  West- 
port  town  line,  near  the  Country  Club,  an  old  well  marks  the  site 
where  stood  the  tavem  kept  by  Major  Ozms  Marvin,  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer.  The  present  house  is  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
great -great -grandson,  John  J.  Marvin  ?d.  On  Nov.  11,  1789, 
Washington  noted  in  his  diary:  "lodged  at  a  Maj.  Marvin's, 
9  miles  farther;  which  is  not  a  good  house,  though  the  peof^le 
of  it  were  disj)o>t(i  10  do  all  they  (  nuM  to  acrominodalc*  mc." 

The  Saugatiuk.  river  is  navi^^al)lc  lor  a  greater  distance 
than  any  other  stream  in  Fairlield  County,  and  as  there  was 
no  fordable  place  nearer  the  coast  than  Westport,  the  Post 
Road  here  runs  well  inland.  The  old  post  toad  leaves  the 
present  road  through  the  village  at  Nasii's  Comer,  and  con- 
tinues along  King's  Highway  lo  the  upper  bridge  which  spans 
the  Old  Ford  where  the  British  crossed  on  their  way  to  sack 
Danbury  in  1777. 

4^JS    WESTPORT.    Pop    twp)  4259.    Fairfield  Co     Settled  1645. 

Mjg.  cotton  twine,  buttons,  maliresseSf  starch,  and  em- 
balming fluid. 

This  oldtime,  thriving  village  wears  an  air  of  quiet  leisure 
and  has  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  a  colony  of  well- 
known  artists  and  literary  folk.  The  old  farms  in  the  sur- 
rounding cnuntry  arc  rapidly  becoming  country  homes  of 
taste  and  cult  ure.  Tin  t'oriiu  r  sea  t  rade  censer!  with  the  War  of 
1812,  from  which  lime  dale  ili>  loiion  and  hat  industries.  In 
I  So 5  John  Scril)iier  here  set  up  the  lirst  carding  machine 
operated  in  America. 

Opposite  Ludlow  Road  stands  the  Stringham  House,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  the  most  charming  bouses  of  Westport.  Tol^ 
lowing  the  Washington  route  arrows,  we  come  to  the  ivy- 
covered  Trinity  Church.  To  the  left  is  the  simple  and  unique 
Colonial  house  of  Ebenezer  Jesup,  one  of  the  men  who  en- 
gaged ui  sea  trade  prior  to  1812.   The  Jesup-Sherwood  Me- 
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morial  Library  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the 
patron  of  natural  histor\^  and  numerous  geographical  expedi* 
tioQS,  as  a  memorial  lo  his  two  pjrandfathrrs. 

At  Compo  St..  oppx)siie  the  Westport  Sanitarium,  stands  a 
granite  l)Oulder  marking  the  site  of  the  first  skirmish  between 
the  English  and  the  Colonists  alter  Tryon  laiKled  hi>  Ion  cs. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  Minute  Man,  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Daniel  Webster,  marks  the  place  where  the  Colonists  lay  in 
wait  for  the  English  on  their  return  from  Danbury,  and  the 
guns  at  the  point  on  the  beach  mark  the  British  place  of  land- 
ing. The  bathing  pavilion,  owned  by  the  town,  is  the  center 
of  amusement  and  town  pride.  Along  the  shore  roads,  as  on 
Compo  St.,  are  beautiful  gardens,  and  notably  the  estates  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Schleat,  and  the  perfect  example  of  formal 
Colonial  architecture  owned  by  Mr.  William  P.  I 'no.  Here 
also  are  the  Bedford  estates.  Across  the  broad  lawns  before 
Mr*^  Bedford's  man-^inn  are  elaborate  sunken  gardens 

I  rom  Westport  the  route  continues  inland  Hn  the  left 
is  the  tapering  spire  of  the  old  colonial  Congregational  Church 
at  Green's  Farms,  a  village  which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers.  Across  Sasco  Brook,  the  boundary  between 
Westport  and  Southport,  lo  the  right,  opposite  the  Tequot 
Poultry  Farm,  stands  a  granite  monument  backed  by  willows, 
ooouDemorating  the  great  swamp  fight  of  1637  in  which  the 
remnant  of  the  Pequots  who  had  fled  from  Mystic  were  sur- 
rounded by  Captain  John  Mason  and  hb  men  in  what  be  calls 
a  hideous  swamp,"  since  drained.  Twenty  were  killed,  but 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  mostly  women  and  children,  were 
captured  and  divided  between  the  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut men  as  slaves,  many  being  sold  in  the  West  Indies. 

"Here  on  this  field  the  dtisky  s.ivasre  felt 
The  iroa  heel  of  Angle  and  of  CcU; 
For  English  Mason  and  Irish  Patrick  came. 
And  made  the  Pequot  nothtns  but  a  name." 

SOOTHPORT  (51.0)  is  the  business  center  and  most  settled 
portion  of  the  town  of  Fairfield.  Sasco  Hill,  named  from  the 
Indian  Sasqua,  overlooks  the  harbor.  The  Pequot  Librar>'  on 
the  Marquand  estate,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Elbert  Munroe,  is  par- 
firularly  rich  in  rare  Americana.  The  Wakeman  Memorial, 
eiuiowL'd  by  Miss  Frances  Wakcnian,  is  a  handsome  building 
with  quarters  for  several  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

52^   FAIRFIELD.   Pop  (fwp-  10.000.  Countv-ttat  of  Fairfield  Co. 

Settled  J639.  Indian  name  Uncoa.  Mfg.  chemicals,  wire, 
rubber  goods,  aluminum,  automobile  lamps,  and  flat  silver 
and  Hn  ware. 

Fairfield,  named  from  its  fair  fields,  in  Colonial  times  one  of 
the  lour  largest  towns  in  Connecticut »  is  today  a  beautiful 
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residential  town.  In  the  village  and  on  the  hills  are  many 
handsome  and  elaI>orale  estates  of  wealthy  New  York  families. 

Near  the  station  the  route  turns  to  the  right,  passing  the 
Memorial  Library  and  a  stone  fountain.  Just  north  of  the 
station  is  the  old  barrel-roofed  stone  powder  house.  Beyond 
the  Library  is  a  stone  set  by  "David  Harlow,  cidevant,  farmer, 
I7QI."  In  front  of  the  Town  Hall  stands  a  l)oulder  with  a 
bronze  tablet  recording  Tr>'on's  Raid,  July  7,  1779,  when  the 


TIIK  HISTORIC  BURR  MANSION,  FAIRFIELD 


Hessian  Yagers  returning  from  the  pillage  of  New  Haven 
burned  two  hundred  houses. 

"Tryon  achieved  the  tleeds  maliKn, 
Tryon.  the  name  for  every  sin. 
IleH's  blackest  fiends  the  flame  surveyed 
And  smiled  to  see  destruction  spread; 

While  Satan,  hlushinj;  deep,  looked  on. 
And  infamy  disowned  her  son." 
The  Town  Green  is  the  center  today  as  in  the  past.  Fronting  it 
stands  the  old  Sun  Tavern,  where  Washington  baited  his  horses* 
and  tarried  all  ni^ht  Oct.  i(),  1780.  on  his  (irand  Tour.  On  the  Green 
itself  stands  the  ancient  whipping  post,  now  serving  as  a  bulletin 
board.  The  town  records  show  how  one  and  another  offender  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  twenty  or  thirty  lashes,  or  to  be  confmetl  in 
the  stocks  three  hours  a  day.  Unseemly  carriage,  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  witch  work,  anil  unlicensed  use  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  other 
crimes,  were  exi)ialed.  On  the  west  si<lc  of  the  Green  was  a  pond  in 
which  Mercy  Di?>brow  and  Flizabeth  Clausen,  reputed  witches,  were 
thrust  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  daughters  of  Belial. 
The  records  tell  us  "that  they  buoyrd  up  like  a  cork,"  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  onlookers  that  they  ha<l  st)ld  themselves  to  the  devil. 
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Benson's  Tavern  of  stage  coach  days,  now  a  private  house, 
still  stands  on  the  main  street.  This  was  a  favorite  stop.  The 
stage  rhaiigcil  horses  at  Stamford  but  at  Fairfield  was  supix;r. 
Famous  travelers  hdvv  sat  about  its  board, — Macready,  Kdwin 
Booth,  and  Fanny  Kemble.  Souvenirs  of  distinguished  men 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  and  in  the  living  room  b 
Peter  Parley's  chair. 

The  ivy-mantled,  Gothic  St.  Paul's  Church  now  stands 
where  the  gaol  stood  until  the  burning  of  the  town.  The 
Norman  Church  opposite  Is  on  the  site  of  the  original  log 
meeting  house  of  1640  and  five  successive  edifices. 

Southeast  of  the  Green  on  the  road  to  the  beach  lies  the 
ancient  God's-Acre,  entered  by  a  t)cautiful  stone  lich-pate. 
The  ol(le*^t  stone  bears  the  date  of  16S7.  The  Silliman  monu- 
ment comnii  iiiorates  the  distinguished  family  which  in  suc- 
cessive generations  ^'-ive  many  sons  to  public  and  university 
life.    Here,  too,  are  buried  members  of  the  iiurr  family. 

The  present  fine  old  liurr  mansion  on  the  main  street  is  the 
successor  of  the  one  burned  by  the  drunken  troops  in  spke  of 
Tiyon's  written  protection  in  the  Sack  of  1770.  Tlie  present 
homestead,  by  John  Hancock's  request,  was  patterned  some- 
what on  the  Hancock  mansion  at  Boston,  since  torn  down. 

Til  C'(jl«)ni;il  tlays  the  Burr  family  was  most  notable  in  these  parts. 
The  Burr  nianbion  in  its  palmy  days  was  the  center  of  hospitality 
aad  about  it  cluster  the  local  traditions.  It  was  built  about  1700  by 
Chief  Justice  Peter  Burr,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Harvard, 
and  stood  somewhat  back  from  the  vitla^o  main  street  under  a  eanopy 
of  elms,  a  manorial  structure.  Its  oldfashtoncd  garden  with  an 
ancient  arhor-vits  hedf^c,  dates  to  Colonial  days. 

Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  Dr. 
Dwixrht  were  frequent  guests,  and  here  Trumbull  and  Copley  painted 
full  length  portraits,  still  preserved,  of  their  host  and  hostess.  After 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  June,  1775,  Governor  John  Hancock,  fleeing 
from  British  justice,  followed  his  affianced  bride,  Dorothy  Qtiincy.  the 
cclchralfd  belle  of  Boston,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Thaddeus 
Burr.  l  iK  gossips  say  that  while  John  was  in  Philadelphia  attending 
the  Continental  ConKri  s>.  Aaron  Burr,  a  handsome  youth  of  twenty, 
came  to  vi^it  liis  tou^viti  Thaddeus.  There  at  onec  becan  a  flirtation 
which  greatly  disturbed  Hancock's  peace  of  mind,  as  his  letters  plainly 
show.  But  for  the  intervention  of  Aunt  Lydta  Hancock  it  might  have 
resulted  disastrously,  btit  Aaton  was  packed  off  to  Litchfield  to  enter 
the  l.iw  school  of  Judge  Reeve  (R.  6).  John  and  Dorothy  were  later 
married  here  in  the  old  house. 

On  the  Post  Road  is  the  Sherman  House,  the  spacious  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Roger  M.  Sherman,  nephew  of  the  Roger  who 
Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  willed  it  to  the 
Prime  Ancient  Society  for  a  parsonage.  It  is  known  as  The 
House  of  Sixty  Closets,  the  title  given  a  story  about  the  por- 
traits of  the  Judge  and  his  wife  which  still  hang  in  the  east 
drawing  room.  Today  it  is  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Frank  S. 
ChUd,  the  loyal  historian  of  the  countrsrside. 
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There  are  many  fine  old  estates  in  Fairfield  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mailands,  siluatcd  on  Osborn  iliU,  an  old  signal  sta- 
tion of  ihe  Indians,  is  ihe  extensive  country  seat  of  Mr.  OTvcT 
G.  Jennings.  Vema  Fann  is  the  ootmtry  place  of  Hon.  Lloyd 
C.  Griscom,  fonner  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Round  HOI,  another 
Indian  signal  station,  is  a  commanding  eminence  belonging  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Sturges.  Sttnnie  Hohne  is  the  country  estate 
of  Miss  Annie  B.  Jennings,  and  has  gardens  that  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  elaborate  in  the  State.  The  house  of 
Hermann  Hagedom,  a  poet  and  dramatist  takinj^  honorable 
place  among  the  yenmL'er  writers,  is  at  Sunny  top  Farm,  a  hill 
not  far  distant  from  the  place  where  the  first  President  Dwight 
wrote  |x>etrv',  cultivated  strawberries,  and  conducted  his  re- 
raarkal)le  si  hool.  VValdsUiii  is  the  former  home  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  W  right,  President  of  the  State  Audubon  Society,  and 
author  of  numerous  works  of  fiction  and  books  on  nature. 

A  generous  friend  has  recently  given  to  the  State  Audubon 
Society  a  Bird  Sanctuary, — some  fifteen  acres  of  diversified, 
well-wooded  park  land  situated  onr  the  edge  of  the  village, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound.  Near  the  entrance  is 
the  rustic  cottage  of  the  curator  and  opposite  is  the  quaint 
museum  filled  with  several  hundred  specimens  of  our  native 
birds.  The  Fairfield  Historical  Society  has  an  interesting 
collection  of  antiquities  and  rare  books  in  its  hall.  It  has 
pul)lishe(l  some  fifteen  brochures  on  local  history. 

Fairtk'ld  Beach,  extending  for  three  miles,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  along  this  coast.  Near  the  1  ruh  is  the  Fairfield 
Fresh  Air  Home,  which  cares  for  more  than  one  huiulred  and 
twenty-five  city  children  each  summer  season.  Here,  loo,  is 
the  Gould  Vacation  Home  for  self-supporting  women,  a  beauti- 
ful Colonial  estate  endowed  by  the  Gould  sisters.  Grover's 
HiU  projects  boldly  into  the  sea  on  the  east  of  Ash  Credc. 
This  was  the  site  of  a  fort  in  Revolutionary  times;  today  it  is 
a  private  estate,  Shoonhoven  Park,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  country  residences  in  Connecticut.  Ash  Creek  in  Colo- 
ninl  days  had  several  tide  mills  upon  it.  Mt-re  it  v/as  the  British 
landed  the  ni^dii  they  captured  General  >i!!unan,  whcisc  house 
was  on  Holland  Hill.    To  the  east  is  Black  Kock  Harbor. 

Ill  1777  »»'ne  Tories  crossed  the  Sound  by  boat  and  captured  the 
Continental  General  Silliman  and  his  son.  who  was  then  quartered  in 
hh  own  house,  and  took  them  m  f)v>trr  Ray.  In  retaliation  a  few 
months  later  a  band  of  twenty-five  Southport  nu  n  crossed  to  Oyster  Bay 
and  seised  the  Tory  Judge  Jones  and  a  younK'  ni.m  named  Hewlett, 
while  a  dance  was  going  on  in  the  Judge's  huu.^c.  and  brought  them 
back  an  prisoner*,  wh.  rr  Mrs.  SUUman  entertained  them.  Later  the 
four  prisoners  were  excikauKt'd. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Bridgeport  on  Fairfield  Ave.  ai  the  corner 
of  Brewster  St.  is  a  milestone  inscribed  "XXM  to  Ml,"  which 
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being  interpreted  indicates  that  it  is  twenty  miles  to  New  Haven. 
Just  beyond  is  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Bur- 
roughs Home  for  Widows. 

Where  the  road  passes  under  the  railway  occurred  the  wreck 
of  the  Fedcfal  bpress,  fourteen  killed  and  forty  injured, 
Jul^  XI,  191 X.  In  the  short  stretch  of  track  between  here  and 
Nixth  Haven  the  New  Haven  Road  has  succeeded  in  wrecking 
6ve  trains  in  five  years,  with  a  loss  of  fifty-seven  lives  and  two 
hundred  injured.  The  Warrenite  road  (p  876)  passes  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Bamum  and  Bailey  drcus,  now  owned  by  the 
Ringling  Brothers,  which  occupy  several  acres.  The  winter 
quarters  of  Buffalo  BilTs  Wild  West  Show^  were  formerly  some- 
where within  the  ciiy  limits.  The  old  house  of  P.  T.  Barnum, 
America's  greatest  showman,  is  almost  opj)osite  Clinton  Ave. 
In  front  of  the  house  siands  a  statue  of  a  sea  ^nd. 

Baraum  made  his  great  hit  in  1849  when  he  paid  $150,000  to  Jenoy 
Lind  for  tso  concerts,  a  figure  that  was  something  stupendous  for  the 
lirae.  Another  of  his  <%tars.  General  Tom  Thumb,  wa^  horn  in  Bridne- 
port  ill  1^532  and  weighed  nine  pounds  at  birth,  but  alter  his  seventh 
month  he  ceased  to  grow,  and  remained  through  life  but  Iwenty-eight 
inches  high.  In  1S63  he  married  Miss  Lavinia  Warren  of  Hiddleboro. 
Ma  >achu<?etts,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  dwarf  (R  3  t  >  Barnum  starred 
Ueneral  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  through  Europe,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  "alt  the  crowned  hetds.'*  One  of  the  Ringlings  manied  a 
daughter  of  Barnum  and  inherited  the  drcus  businesB. 

Barnum  was  a  gieat  benefactor  of  Bridgeport  and  thfoti|^ 
the  dty  we  find  evidence  of  it, — Bamum  Public  School,  the 
Bamum  Building,  and  Baroum  Ave.,  so  that  Bridgeport  is  a 
lort  of  Barnum  Museum  itself.  Barnum  Institute  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  contains  col- 
lections, and  is  used  for  lectures.  But  his  greatest  gitt  was 
Seaside  Park,  a  beautiful  tract  on  the  shore,  in  which  there  is, 
properly  enuuf^'h.  a  statue  of  the  great  circus  man  himself. 

At  the  corner  of  Park  Ave.  opposite  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  is  a  beautiful  memorial  fountain  to  Nathaniel  W  hceier, 
the  originaLuf  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 

§TM  BRiDGEPORT.  Pop  102,054  (1910h  ITSfiOO  (IM);  more 
than  one  third  foTeign-hnTn,  fri^h,  Himgarian,  German,  Euq- 
Uth.    One  oj  the  County-seats  oj  Fairfield  Co.    Settled  IbS9. 
Indian  name  Pequonnock,  Port  of  entry.  Mjg.  firearms, 
munitions,  submarines,  machine  shop  products,  generic  hard' 
ware,  corsets,  graphophones,  electric  fixtures,  brass  and 
brmue  goods,  sewing  machines,  automobiles,  and  typewrit - 
ere.  VtOueitf  Product  (t909),  $29 ^ fiOO;  M91S,r?r  Steam- 
boat  dotty  for  New  York,  and  ferry  to  Port  /person,  L.  I. 
Bridgeport  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the  last  two 
years.    The  war  and  the  general  stimulus  le)  manufacturing 
industries  has  resulted  in  a  great  boom  and  enormous  expansion 
of  population  and  manufacturing  phints.   The  cily  has  become 
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the  grealcsl  cenler  of  muniiioiis  manufacture  in  Ihc  Western 
world. 


The  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  in 
the  latter  part  of  igis  erected  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  new 


I  OW  Pixlt  y  Ho  7  City  Hall 

9  Rcmiti^'turi  Anns  Co.  8  Amcr.  (ir.iph  Co. 

3  SiriKiT  "^rvNing  Mach.  Co.  o  Cnirif  Ct>. 

4  Whedcr  Sl  WUtOD  Mach.  Co.  lo  Locomobile  Co. 

5  Union  Metallic  Carttidge  C6.  ti  tak«  Tocpedo  Boat  Co. 

i,Co,iM  IIu 

factory  buildings;  and  t200  buildings  for  two,  four,  and  six 
families,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000.   The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 

Company  at  the  same  time  was  expanding  and  to  get  space 
dredged  the  ihannel  of  Johnsons  Cre.k  for  the  length  of 
1000  feet  and  width  of  200  feet  and  tilled  in  the  marsh  for 
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buikling  sites.  All  the  factories  were  running  twenty-four 
hours  on  eight-hour  shifts,  fur  the  strikes  of  the  operatives  had 
won  them  the  eight-hour  day.  Even  the  corset  factories  were 
running  over  time  to  supply  the  domestic  trade,  for  the  supply 
from  France  had  been  cut  o£F.  The  dty  fathers  were  worried 
at  providing  for  this  rapid  f^rowth.  A  new  dty  plan  had  just 
heea  developed,  but  the  rapid  and  unexpected  development  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  dty  had  put  the  carefully  devised 
plan  of  John  Nolen  all  out  of  key. 

Before  the  world  went  insane,  Bridgeport  was  a  manufactur- 
ing city  of  great  promise,  with  rather  more  than  the  usual  Con- 
necticut variety  of  industries.  It  had  already  justified  the 
title  of  '  The  Industrial  Capital  of  Connecticut,'  now  it  claims 
to  be  'The  Essen  of  America.*  How  much  of  the  nuishroom 
growth  of  1015  will  prove  to  be  permanent  and  beneficial 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Bridgeport  is  a  port  of  entry  with  a  daily  steamboat  line  to 
New  York,  as  weU  as  a  good  coasting  trade.  The  harbor  is 
formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Pequonnock  river  and  the  inlet 
of  Yellow  Mill  Pond.  Between  these  lies  the  peninsula  of  East 
Bridgeport,  the  site  of  many  factories.  The  manufacturing 
bdt  also  extends  westward  along  the  railroad,  behind  which 
are,  successively,  the  wholesale,  the  retail,  and  the  residential 
districts  of  the  city. 

Old  Mill  Crcen,  once  the  villa^^e  center,  is  two  miles  up  the 
river,  east  of  the  ford  where  the  Post  Road  used  to  cross  It 
is  a  widened  section  of  the  Post  Road,  Boston  Ave,,  at  I*>ast 
Main  St.  At  its  eastern  end  is  the  immense  Remington  Arms 
plant.  Near  here  are  a  few  relics  of  the  old  hamlet  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.  In  the  park  is  one  of  the  milestones  which 
marked  the  King  s  Highway  of  1687,  the  Old  Post  Road,  now 
North  and  Boston  Aves.,  which  was  laid  out  on  the  line  of  the 
old  Indian  trail.  At  the  comer  of  East  Main  St.  and  Boston 
Ave.  there  is  found  still  standmg  an  old  house  built  in  1700  by 
William  Pixley.  Six  generations  of  the  name  occupied  the 
house  which  was  Harpiirs  7  avem  and  about  1S40  became  the 
residence  of  Rev.  William  Silliman. 

*The  Park  City'  is  Bridgeport's  middle  name.  It  is  a  center 
for  athletic  and  outdoor  organizations;  among  these  arc  the 
Black  Rock  Yacht  Club,  cn  tTlnnking  Black  Rock  Harbor;  the 
Park  City  Yacht  Club,  on  Yellow  Mill  Harbor;  the  Sea  Side 
Club;  the  Brooklawn  Country  Club;  there  is  also  an  eighieen- 
hole  gulf  roursc  at  Beardsley  Park,  north  of  the  city.  Seaside 
Park,  to  the  west  of  the  harbor  entrance,  contains  several 
monuments  and  is  bordered  by  some  of  the  city  s  handsom- 
est residences. 
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When  the  fir-i  settlers  came  here  the  Pcgue^'^et  Indiansof  this  locality 
had  a  village  ut  more  than  a  hundred  wigwams  on  Golden  Hill,  which  is 
now  the  best  residential  section  of  Bridgeport.  In  1685  portions  of 
the  towns  df  Fairfuld  and  Stratford,  on  either  side  of  the  Pequonnock 
river,  were  united  to  form  a  new  comniunity.  In  1694  little 
tettlement  was  known  as  Stratfield,  the  combinntioD  of  Strmtford  mnd 
Fairfield,  portions  of  whidb  were  separated  to  form  the  new  town. 
During  the  Revolutionary  period,  Bridgeport,  like  its  neighbor  New 
Haven,  was  a  privateering  center. 

Modern  Bridgeport  dates  its  career  from  the  bridging  of  the  Pequon* 
nock  river  in  1798.  The  Post  Office  was  immediately  opened  and  the 
mail  from  .New  York  was  brought  in  the  four-horse  coach  which 
arrived  at  the  close  'of  the  day  when  it  set  out  from  New  York.  In 
I7QO  it  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  industrifs  f)f  Bridgeport  hepan  with  the  Salt  Works  in  1800, 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  railroad  in  1849  its  growth  as  an  industrial 
center  was  rapid.  The  sewing  machine  lactones  of  Etias  Howe  and 
of  Wheeler  and  Wilson  were  among  the  first  manufacturing  plants 
opened  here,  the  former  dating  from  1803.  This  still  continues  to  l)e 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Bridgeport,  and  today  the  binger 
Company  has  one  of  its  great  plants  here.  In  the  manufacture  of 
corsets  Bridgeport  leads  the  country,  more  than  to.ooo  doren  a  week 
being  made  by  Warner  Brothers  alone.  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Company  and  the  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Com- 
pany  are  the  leading  war  babies.  Locomobiles,  Columbia  Grapho- 
phoncs,  Ives  mechanical  toy*?,  and  the  electrical  specialties  of  the 
Bryant  and  the  Harvey  Hubbell  Companies  are  other  interesting 
products.  Automobile  specialties  are  turned  out  in  great  varietv  by 
several  factories.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Weed  Anti-Skids  and  the 
Raybestos  brake-linings. 

The  oyster  industry  of  Bridgeport  is  represented  by  three  of  the 
largest  propagators  and  growers  in  the  world.  The  Steady  growth  of 
the  influstry  dates  from  half  a  century  ago  when  oysters  were  first 
planted  in  the  Gut  outside  Bridgeport  Harbor.  Connecticut  was  one 
of  the  first  States  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  oysters  through 
pirivate  ownership  of  the  grounds;  property  in  these  underwater  flats 
IS  recorded  and  taxes  levied  as  with  dry  land  real  estate,  .\long  this 
coast  are  natural  oyster  beds  which  have  been  extended  by  planting. 
In  igo2.  70,000  acres  were  under  cultivation,  65,000  of  which  were 
privately  plant nl  and  5000  natural  beds.  Large  fleets  of  boats  are 
kept  busy  working  and  watching  the  grounds,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  life  and  importance  of  Bridgeport  Harbor.  In  the  Bridgeport 
and  Stratford  'setting  grounds'  the  'spat,*  or  frec-swimming  young 
oysters,  which  come  largrly  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  planted  on  the 
flats  previously  strewn  with  oyster  shells  to  which  they  become 
attached,  or  'set.'  In  about  two  years  they  have  grown  to  market 
sire.  They  are  then  placed  in  brackish  water  to  ljUach  and  bloat  to 
satisfy  the  depraved  taste  of  most  consumers,  who  don't  know  the 
joy  of  'eating  'em  alive.' 

to  J  STRATFORD.  Pop  $912.  FtirfiMCo.  S€ia€dl639.  Indian 

name  Cupheag. 

This  quiet  country  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic 
river  is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  busy  neighbor,  Bridgeport. 
Its  name  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  emigrants  from  Shake- 
speare's birthplace.  Many  of  the  houses  and  magnificent  elms 
antedate  the  Revolution. 
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The  Blakeman  ^^omon^^l  Librar\%  as  the  tablet  st:itos,  com- 
memorates Rc\ .  \(];un  Blakeman  and  Deacon  John  Hirdseye, 
who  established  the  hrst  settlement.  The  Weafoque  Country 
Club,  a  recent  orj^anization  with  a  fine  new  clul)  house,  offers 
the  usual  non-residcni  short  term  aicnibtTbhij)  lo  vir>ilurs.  There 
is  a  nine-hole  gull  course,  tennis,  etc.  The  Housatonic  and 
the  Pootatuc  Yacht  Clubs  also  add  to  Stratford's  gayety. 

Inlaiid  on  the  rising  ground  of  Putney  Heights  and  Oronoque, 
and  also  on  Stratford  Point,  which  extends  into  the  Sound,  are 
summer  homes  of  people  both  of  moderate  resources  and  of 
extreme  wealth.  There  arc  pleasant  drives  up  the  Housatonic 
and  into  the  hinterland  beyond  the  Oronoque. 

In  1651  the  witch  cpidt-mic  n-a  ltt  f!  here  with  the  result  that  poor 
Goody  Basset  was  haa^ed.  Dr.  Samuel  Johoaon,  namesake  of  his 
oddinited  ttade,  was  the  first  Episcopal  rector  here,  from  1733  until 
I7S4.  when  he  resigned  to  become  the  first  President  of  Kind's, 
now  C«>lnTnhi;\,  rollepe.  He  lies  buried  here  at  Christ  Church. 
During  the  Kevoluiioa  the  church  was  closed,  as  the  minister  insisted 
on  reading  the  usual  prayer  for  the  king  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
and  dismissed  his  flrrk  when  they  protested. 

Two  of  the  mo^t  famous  post  riders  were  Stratford  men, — Andrew, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  8g,  and  Ebcnezcr  Ilurd.  who  for  hfty-six  years 
before  the  Revolution  rode  fortnightly  from  New  York  to  Saybrook, 
never  missing  a  trip. 

Between  Stratford  and  Milford  are  several  little  inns  scattered  along 
the  road.    The  milestones  were  set  by  order  of  Postmaster-general 
Benjamin  Franklin.    Close  to  Milford,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  large 
rock,  on  which  is  incised  the  word  ''T  ibf-rtv  "  :\tid  the  date,  "1766  " 
This  was  done  by  Peter  Picrrott,  a  Huguenot  iniiabitant  of  the  town 
The  boulder  was  popularly  known  as  'Hog  Rock,'  from  the  circum* 
stances  narrated  in  the  foltowin^  lines  from  an  old  ditty: 
"Once  four  young  men  upon  ye  rock 
Sate  down  at  shuffle  board  one  daye; 
When  ye  Deuill  appearde  in  shape  of  a  hogg* 
And  frightened  ym  so  they  scampered  awaye 
And  left  Ulde  Nick  to  finish  ye  playe." 

&SjO    MiLFORD.    Fop  (twp)  4366  ^summer  IS /WO).    i\'ew  Haven 
Co.   SetOtd  /tfJ9.  Indian  namt  Wopowage.  Mfg.  slrow 
hati,  vacuum  cleaners,  (jas  m^tcrf;.  car  Mmmingg,  ind  cuto 
mndshields;  oysters  and  garden  seeds. 
The  long  elm-shaded  Green  bordering  on  the  Post  Road  for 
hail  a  mile,  the  Colonial  meeting  houses  with  old  homesteads 
clustered  about,  and  the  mossy  stone  dam  of  the  mill  pond 
render  MUford  mimitably  quaint.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  town  in  England  whence  the  early  settlers  came»  and  also 
from  the  ford  across  the  Wepawaug  where  the  first  grist  mill 
in  the  New  Haven  Cdlony,  erected  in  i6$g,  was  operated  for 
more  than  250  years. 

The  first  bridge  was  built  in  1640  on  the  site  of  the  stone 
Memorial  Bridge  T^-ith  the  tower,  built  in  1880  to  commemorate 
the  town's  25olh  anniversaiy.   It  is  a  counterpart  of  one  in 
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Milford,  England.  The  knocker  on  the  tower  door  is  from 
the  house  on  whose  jinr(  h,  in  1770.  Georgf  Whitcfield  prearhrfl; 
and  the  tablet  at  the  iuot  uf  the  lower  is  in  memorv'  of  ( rovernor 
Roberi  Treat.  The  present  mill  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  built 
to  honor  the  275th  anniversar>',  in  t()I4,  is  on  the  site  of  tlic  orig- 
inal Fowler's  Mill  established  in  16^0,  the  millstone  by  it 
is  reputed  to  be  the  first  used  there,  ruughly  dressed  by  the 
miUer  to  serve  untfl  another  came  from  England.  The  old 
homestead  on  the  island  by  the  mill,  until  recently  in  possession 
of  a  descendant  of  the  first  miller,  William  Fowler,  is  now 
owned  by  Simon  Lake. 

The  first  tavern,  built  here  in  1644,  is  still  standing  on  the 
Old  Post  Road  just  west  of  the  First  Church.  In  17^  Wash- 
ington stopped  here  and  wrote  in  his  diary: 

"From  the Housatonic  ferry  it  is  about  ^  miles  to  Milford.  .  .  . 
I[i  this  place  there  is  but  one  (  hiirch,  or  in  other  words,  but 
one  steeple — but  there  are  Grisi  and  Saw  Mills,  and  a  hand- 
some Cascade  over  the  Tym}>ling  dam.** 

A  littlt*  way  duwn  Uh;irf  Si.  to  the  right  is  the  Stephen 
Stow  House,  buHt  about  1670  by  Major  Samuel  Eells.  In 
1777  the  Stows  cared  for  250  sick  American  soldiers  who  were 
brought  from  a  British  prison  ship  in  New  Yoik  Harbor  and 
suddenly  cast  upon  the  Milford  shore.  In  spite  of  watchful 
nuistng  forty-six  of  the  imfortunates  died,  as  wdl  as  Mr. 
Stow,  and  were  buried  in  a  common  grave  in  the  old  grave- 
3rard,  where  a  shaft  of  Portland  freestone  commemorates 
them.  Pond  House,  erected  by  George  Clark,  the  first  to  be 
built  outside  the  Palisades  and  dating  from  1700,  is  on  the 
Bridgeport  Turnpike. 

Simon  Lake,  the  in\  (  ntor  of  the  even  keel  sul)nuTsible  sub- 
marine, lives  at  Milford.  His  "Argonaut,"  built  in  1S07,  was 
the  first  craft  of  this  kind  to  navigate  the  opeii  sea  success- 
fully, lie  has  been  rdained  by  the  governments  of  Hngland, 
Germany,  and  Russia  to  design  and  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  many  submarines,  and  is  a  member  of  many  foreign 
societies  of  naval  architects  as  well  as  of  American  naval 
associations.  A  considerable  number  of  the  U.S.  submarines 
have  been  built  by  him  at  his  works  in  Bridgeport. 

Wilcox  Park,  formerly  known  as  Harbor  Woods,  is  a  part  of 
the  laige  Indian  grant  containing  some  of  the  springs  which 
the  red  men  valued  so  highly. 

At  the  harbor  mouth  is  Fort  Trumbull  Beach  where  for- 
merly stood  an  earthwf^rk  of  the  Revolutionary  ijeriod.  On 
its  site  is  The  Kims,  tin  n  sidence  of  1'humas  J.  Falls.  On  the 
westerly  side  01  the  harbor  is  the  Mihnrd  ^*acht  Club  House. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  llourished  until  the  harbor  silted  up 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  oyster  beds  have 
a  tin  n  led  a  profitable  business  since  1752,  and  the  Sealshipt 
Oybitr  C  ompany,  which  has  wharves  and  packing  house  here, 
is  reputed  a  profitable  stock  selling  scheme.  The  eighteen  miles 
of  shore  is  a  succession  of  beaches  and  popular  summer  resorts. 

Half  a  mile  ofT  shore  is  Charles  Island,  where  that  most  noted 
of  buccaneefs,  Captain  Kidd,  is  reported  to  have  buried  at 
least  part  of  hb  treasure.  As  it  is  readily  accessible  at  low 
tide  by  means  of  a  sand  bar,  hosts  of  people  spend  a  holiday  on 
the  island,  some  digging  vainly  for  pieces  of  eight,  but  most  of 
them  more  joyously  engaged. 

The  settlers  of  Miiford  came  from  New  Haven  in  1639  by  the  In- 
dian trails,  driving  ihcir  cattle  before  them,  whUe  their  other  posses- 
sions were  carried  around  by  boat.  The  land  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  for  the  ciii^tomary  barter  of  coat^,  l>!rinl-: ets.  hatchets,  hoe^, 
knives,  mirrors,  and  a  kettle,  in  return  for  which  the  Indians  gave  the 
Enj^lish  a  turf  and  a  twig,  seizin  in  token  of  the  surrender  of  the  soil 
and  all  that  grew  thereon. 

The  settlers  built  a  community  house  facinp  the  Ot-pn.  where  they 
ail  dwelt  for  a  time.  Their  earliest  records  of  1640  contain  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  pat  forth  with  Puritan  seriousness,  unconscious  of 
their  sublime  egotism: 

"Voted,  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
Voted,  That  the  earth  is  given  to  the  saints. 
Voted,  That  we  are  the  saints." 

There  was  Puritan  seriousness,  too.  in  their  observance  of  the  law. 
In  1640  Mr.  Birdseye  was  discovered  in  the  shameful  act  of  kissing  his 
wife  on  Sunday,  which  was  in  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  tried  on 
Monday  and  .sentenced  to  the  whipping  post.  But  he  escaped  from 
the  town  (jthtiTs,  r:ni  to  the  Housatonir.  swam  across,  an»!  from  the 
Stratford  side  shook  his  lists  at  his  pursuers.  His  wife  followed  later, 
and  they  lived  ever  after  in  Stratford,  where  they  begot  numerous 
de'Scendants. 

GofTe  and  Whalley,  the  retjiddes,  were  concealed  at  Milforrl  at 
two  separate  times.  They  were  two  of  the  judges  who  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  Charles  I  and  both  were  related  to  Cromwell,  in 
whose  army  they  harl  held  important  positions.  In  1660.  after  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  English  throne,  they  fled  to 
Boston  and  thence  to  New  Haven,  whither  thcw  were  pursued  by  the 
royal  messengers.  Thanks  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Deputv-governor 
Leete  and  the  New  Haven  magi<;trates,  they  were  (  onccaled  in  thv  old 
mill  at  Milford  for  two  days  until  a  place,  now  known  as  the  Judges' 
Cave,  was  prepared  for  them  at  West  Rock,  where  they  remained 
three  months  (p  q6).  As  winter  approached  they  were  again  taken 
to  Milford  and  live<l  two  years  in  secrecy  in  a  cellar,  dnp  out  of  a  solid 
rock,  of  the  Tompkins  House,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  Central  School  ^'round  1  he  house  stilt  exists  but  has 
been  moved  from  its  former  site  (sec  Ifadley). 

The  mills  of  Milford  in  Colonial  times  were  of  considerable  im- 
portance; there  were  three  mill  dams  which  supplied  valuable  power. 
The  town  owned  large  6ocks  of  sheep  and  for  nearly  a  century  paid 
part  of  their  expenses  with  the  profits.  Milford  also  carried  on  coast 
trade  and  commerce  until  1E21.  Straw  hats,  oysters,  gas  meters, 
vacuum  cleaners,  hardware,  and  seeds  are  Mllford's  products  today. 
Recently  it  has  become  the  distributuig  center  for  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company. 
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Note.  On  leaving  MiJfonl  the  road  slrai^hi  ahead  at  the 
end  of  the  Park  leads  to  Isew  Haven  along  thf  shore  via 
Woodmonl  and  Savin  Rock,  the  latter  a  summer  amusement 
park  with  a  White  City.  Coiuinuing  on  New  Haven  Ave., 
over  the  Memorial  Bridge  we  turn  into  Gulf  St.  South,  skirt- 
ing the  shore,  where  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  the  bay  and 
Charles  Islaiid.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Clark  Wilcox  is  at  the 
lefty  and  The  Piers,  the  leudence  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Pond,  is  in 
front.  Turning  east  over  a  fair  country  load  the  route  enters 
Bay  View,  where  b  Schermerhorn  House,  a  fresh-air  resort 
maintained  by  Trinity  Church  of  New  York.  At  the  sign- 
board "Momingside"  the  road  turns  sharp  right  and  follows 
the  shore  along  Far  View  "Reach,  BruwelPs  Beach,  Debonair 
Beach,  to  Merrimans,  passing  on  the  right  the  beautiful  Italian 
villa  of  Mr.  Poli  and  a  succession  of  cottages,  and  continues 
through  Woodmont  and  Savin  Rock. 

The  direct  route  to  New  Haven  via  the  State  Road  turns 
left  at  the  end  of  the  Park  in  Milford  with  red  markers  through 
the  township  of  Orange,  this  portron  of  which  is  known  as 
West  Haven.  West  Rock  soon  comes  in  si^ht,  which,  like 

East  Rock,  on  the  other  side  of  New  Haven,  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark  for  miles  along  the  coast.  The  summits  of  both  of 

these  rocks  have  been  made  into  parks. 

Both  Kast  and  West  Rocks  arc  abrupt  cliff  like  terminations  of  lava 
sheets,  which  in  the  case  of  West  Rock  continues  northward  as  a  long 
ridge.  Adriaen  Block,  the  Dutch  navigator,  sailing  along  this  awst 
from  New  Amsterdam  in  1614,  first  noted  these  landmarks,  and  be- 
cause of  their  reddish  appearance  be  named  the  place  Rodenberg,  or 
Red  Hill. 

These  lava  sheets  are  intrusive;  that  is,  as  molten  lava  they  flowed 

in  between  Iaycr>  of  sand-tdne  when  at  a  depth  below  the  surface 
(p  24).  Inspection  of  the  West  Rock,  cliff  above  and  below  shows,  in 
places,  the  hard  baked  sandstone  indurated  by  the  great  heat.  The 
trap  of  these  rocks  is  very  dense,  of  the  kind  known  to  petrographers  as 
dolorite.  Its  thickness  is  about  200  ft.  On  the  face  of  the  cliff  the 
columnar  structure  is  plainly  visible,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
centra]  portions  of  the  lava  sheet  after  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
had  solidified. 

West  Rock  (405  ft)  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Souad  and  the 

country  to  the  west  of  New  Haven.  Here  is  the  so-called 
'Judges*  Cave/  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  which  Goffe  and  Whalley 
were  concealed  in  1661.  The  most  direct  road  to  the  Judges' 
Cave  lies  from  the  center  of  the  city  by  Whalley  Ave.  to  West- 
ville,  thence  past  Spriiigsidc  Home  lo  the  I'ark.  Whalley 
Ave.,  Dixwell  Ave.,  and  Goile  St.,  all  leading  from  Broathvav 
toward  West  Rock  and  the  Judges'  Cave,  are  named  after  ihe 
three  regicides.  An  excellent  road  with  a  gentle  slope  w  inds 
through  the  Park  to  the  cave  and  precipice.   On  the  fate  of 
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one  of  the  great  boulders  formiiig  the  cave  is  a  bronze  tablet 

bearing  the  inscription: 

"  Here  May  15,  1O61,  and  for  some  weeks  thereafter  Edward  Whalley 
and  bis  son-in-law,  William  GufTe.  members  of  Parliament,  General 
officers  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  and  signers  of  the  death 
warrant  of  Kint;  Charles  I,  found  shelter  and  concealment  from  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  after  the  restoration. 

"Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

Marvelwood,  south  of  West  Rock,  is  a  fine  wooded  estate  of 
600  acres  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Greist.  The  group  of  hem- 
Iod3  to  the  left  of  the  house  were  set  out  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
known  to  the  world  as '  Ik  Marvel/  the  gentle  author  of  "  Dream 
Life"  and  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  His  residence, •  Edge- 
wood,  is  not  far  away,  on  Forest  St.,  Westville.  Edge  wood 
Park,  along  West  River,  is  a  pleasant  spot  between  West  Rock 
and  Yale  Athletic  Field,  with  elaborate  gardens. 

Nearer  New  Haven,  on  the  left,  is  Yale  Athletic  Field,  the 
huge  \'ale  Bowl,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  67,000  spectators. 
Its  external  appearance  is  not  so  impressive  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  these  figures,  owing  to  its  being  excavated  from  or 
half  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  true  size  is  only  apparent  when 
it  is  seen  from  within.  Yale  had  the  Bowl  ready  for  the  dedi- 
cation in  November,  1914,  when  Harvard  supplied  'punch' 
(Score  36-0).  The  Bulldog's  revenge  in  1916  was  6-3.  In 
October,  1916,  an  historical  pageant  was  held  here  to  celebrate 
the  200U1  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Yale  to  New  Haven. 

We  enter  New  Haven  by  way  of  Davenport  Ave.  and  College 
St.  At  the  corner  of  the  Green  stands  the  Hotel  Taft  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  Yale  College  Grounds. 

74J  NEW  HAVEN.  Pop  133.605  (1910);  OMfowrih  foreign-born 
Irish,  Italian,  German.  Russian,  Swede.  County-seat  of  New 
Haven  Co,  Settled  1638.  Indian  name  Quinnipiac.  Port 
of  EntTf/.  SmI  of  YaU  University.  800  manufacturing  e«- 
tablishments:  Value  of  Product,  $51,000,000;  Payroll, 
$16fiO0ftO0.  Mfg.  firearms  and  ammunition,  rubber  goods, 
hardware,  docks,  plumbars^  supplies,  tooth  paste,  corsets, 
underwear,  automobile  bodiet  and  carriages,  auto  specialties, 
machine  shop  products,  wire,  etc,  Steam^Up*  to  New  York; 
ferry  to  Port  Jefferson,  L.I. 

New  Haven,  the  seat  of  Yale  University  and  a  great  indus- 
trial center,  second  only  to  Bridgeport  in  the  value  of  its 
factory  products,  has  long  been  the  principal  city  of  Connecti- 
cut, Uiough  Hartford  rivals  it  closely  in  population  and 
Bridgeport  with  its  recent  mushroom  growth  has  perhaps 
surpassed  it.  It  is  built  on  a  level  sandy  plain  between 
East  Rock  and  West  Rock,  which  stand  up  like  sentinels  on 
either  side,  giving  a  setting  unique  among  American  cities. 
The  city  lies  alx)ut  four  miles  from  the  Sound,  and  its  harbor 
has  a  twenty-foot  channel  with  considerable  coastwise  corn- 
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mcrre.  The  hoarl  oflkcs  of  the  New  Haven  railrnnd  are  lo- 
cated here,  six  tlivbions  of  which  ratiuiu-  iiurih,  ca^i,  and  west. 

The  dty  centers  at  the  Green,  altogether  its  most  striking 
and  interesting  physical  feature.  Aside  from  Boston  Common 
it  presents  the  most  characteristic  New  England  scene  to  be 
found  in  any  lai)ge  city.  The  Green  is  a  dxteen-acre  square, 
around  which  was  the  original  settlement.  Until  recently  it 
was  shaded  by  such  magnificent  elms  as  gave  New  Haven  the 
name  of  'The  Elm  City/  The  elms  hav^e  now  largely  disap- 
peared, killed  by  elm-leiif  beetles  and  nep:!crf.  On  the  Green 
stand  the  three  oldest  churches  of  the  community,  built  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  inlerestitig  types  of  New  England 
meeting  house  architecture.  Here  on  a  Sunday  morning  the 
gatliering  ol  I  he  people  to  the  three  churches  while  the  bells 
arc  'ringing  them  in*  still  presents  the  oldtime  New  Eng- 
land scene.  The  pulpits  of  two  of  these  churches  have  since 
Colonial  times  been  influential  in  religious  thou^t  in  New 
England.  The  streets  of  the  original  dty  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Green  are  laid  out  in  squares,  and  from  this 
central  t)ortion  radiate  the  streets  to  the  outlying  districts. 
West  of  the  Green  are  the  principal  buildings  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. South  and  east  are  the  more  important  civic  build- 
ings and  the  business  district. 

The  Green  has  been  the  historical  center  of  New  Haven's  life  and 
history,  the  heart  oi  New  Haven,  for  nearly  300  years.  As  soon  as 
the  (urest  wa^  vlcarctl.  the  punishment  ol  offenders  was  attended  to. 
With  Puritan  conscientiousness  and  rigor  the  whipping  post  and  the 
Htoils,  tlir  i.itl  and  the  court  house  were  tirst  built.  Tlu  vc:\t  after 
their  landing  the  tirst  meeting  house  was  erected,  where  the  fourth 
now  iitands.  and  then  the  school  house.  Planned  as  a  market  place 
the  (Ireen  was  for  joo  years  u^^ed  as  a  Common  for  pasturing  cattle. 
With  ihr  fir^t  rnth»i>^i.i^t tc  flu>^h  i>f  the  Revolution  the  Liberty  Pole 
waik  set  up  here  in  1774,  and  when  the  news  of  Lexington  arrived 
Benedict  Arnold,  a  drumtist  of  the  town,  drew  up  his  titue  army  and 
demandetl  of  the  Royal  authorities  the  keys  of  the  powder  hou?c. 
Here  WaHhingtv^n  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  Continental 
Army  at  Cainhridjce  reviewed  the  patriotic  company  of  Yale  students, 
and  l.afayellc  rcviewe*!  the  State  Militia. 

The  tltii  c  s  htjr^hcN.  the  Cniletl.  Center,  and  Trinity,  now  standing 
on  the  tireen  were  erected  in  the  ^cmr  1814.  The  Center  Church, 
modeled  after  St.  Martinsdn-the- Fields  in  London,  was  erected  on 
the  tito  i\i  the  burial  ground.  In  tin-  <  r\ pt  hoiuath  (open  to  the 
puldii  on  S.Uurday  afternoons  and  at  other  limes  l>y  applying  to  the 
M'xlon)  are  140  tt>ml>stone>  dated  before  i7g7.  The  other  tomb- 
Monrn  were  removed  to  tSrove  Street  Cemetery.  Just  back  of  Center 
("IwMvh  i>  a  nuu^nninit  :r»  John  Pi\well.  the  rejficidc,  who  for  many 
lived  iu  New  lUven  und  was  buried  on  the  Green.  At  the 
Houthen^t  earner  of  the  («rrrn  is  the  Bennett  Fountain,  designed  after 
lb*'  moi>ument  v>l  I.\ >u  r.Ui-N  .tt  Alhen*. 

Ii\  I  he  nouh>v»*-vi  p.ut  ot  the  i.rcen  oppo-itc  the  present  Phelps 
tUte^av  and  bet w ecu  I  enter  *nd  I'ruiiiy  <.  hurches  stood  until 
t8Ai)  the  Sute  llou»e.  a  tirrek  temple>ltke  struct  ore  erected  in  1829, 
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which  fihared  with  Hartford  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  primacy 
of  the  State.  "It  was  standing  wbea  I  was  in  cullcge  and  makes  the 
backgroand  lor  the  fint  picture  of  my  ckss."  says  Lx-presideiit  Taft, 

To  the  south  of  the  Green  on  Church  St.  is  the  new  million- 
dollar  Fednal  Building  of  classic  archiiecture.  At  the  north-  • 
east  comer  of  Elm  and  Church  Sts.  is  the  new  Court  House, 
another  example  of  a  Roman  temple.  On  Church  St.,  on  the 

way  up  from  the  railway  station,  we  pass  the  Connecticut 
Savings  Institution,  still  a  third  nuKiern  Roman  temple.  The 
first  impression  the  visitor  today  gets  of  New  Haven  is  that 
the  gods  have  showered  tem{)ks,  gliaming  while  and  !)rand- 


I  Trinity  Ch.  6  Ives  Library  ii  Trowbri<lKf  Ho. 

3  Center    "  7  Pierpont  Ho.  12  Pienion-Saxe  bq. 

3  United   **  8  Hist.  Soc.  13  Yale  Camous 

4  Federal  Bldjj.  q  C.ww  St  (>m.  14  R.R.  SUtMm 

5  (Tourt  Ho.  10  Halllc  >itc 


new,  upon  this  ancient  academic  and  industrial  city.  They 
are,  however,  excellent  examples  of  their  type. 

North  of  the  (ireen  the  most  promini-nl  bulMing  is  i)ie  new 
Ives  Memorial  Library,  a  distinguished  exampk*  of  modern 
Colonial  architecture.  It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert, 
and  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ives.  On  Elm  St.  facing  the  Green 
is  the  Pierpont  House,  1764,  used  as  a  British  ho^ital  in  1779. 
Now  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Secretary  of 
Yale,  It  is  filled  with  Yale  memorabilia  and  rare  prints.  Just 
to  the  east  is  the  Gr  uhiates  Club  of  Vale,  built  in  1799  and 
once  the  home  of  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  inventor  of  the  stone 
crusher.  The  Jones  House,  87  Elm  St.,  was  built  in  1755  on 
the  site  of  the  original  house  of  Theophilus  Eaton.  The  Tory 
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Tavern,  175  Kim  St.,  has  receatly  been  purchased  by  the 
Elihu  Clul), 

In  the  old  ccmcUTv  on  Grove  St.  are  buried  Roger  Sherman, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Lyman  Betcher, 
theologian  and  preacher  j  Noah  Webster,  compiler  of  the 
dictionary;  Charles  Goodyear,  inventor  of  vulcaniased  rubber; 
Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin;  and  many  other  men 
of  prominence.  Whitney  first  came  to  New  Haven  in  1789 
and  took  his  degree  at  Yale  in  1793.  In  1793  he  hit  upon  the 
cotton  gin  idea  while  practicing  law  in  Savannah.  Losing 
money  in  his  endeavor  to  prevent  infringements  of  his  patent 
he  returned  to  New  Haven  in  1798  and  took  up  the  firearms 
manufacture.  The  Eli  Whitney  homestead,  on  HuiilingLon  St., 
near  Whitney  Ave.,  is  now  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  liuilding,on  Grove 
St.,  at  the  foot  of  Hillhouse  Ave.,  contains  interesting  relics  of 
Colonial  days.  Here  are  preserved  Benjamin  Franklin's  Ley- 
den  jars,  the  table  on  which  Noah  Wel^ter  wrote  his  diction- 
aty,  a  silver  spoon  that  belonged  to  Commodore  Isaac  Hull, 
Benedict  Arnold's  account  book,  medicine  chest,  mortar  and 
pestle,  and  the  sign  .Xrnold  Druggist  /  Book-Setler  &c  / 
From  London  /  Sibi  Totique."  The  Benedict  Arnold  house 
was  on  Water  St.  Webster  began  his  dictionary  there,  but 
later  moved  to  the  Trowbridge  house,  on  the  COmer  Of  Grove 
an<t  Te!iiple  Sts.,  which  he  buiU  in  1S22. 

liiiihuuse  .Vvenue  }v:\<\<  to  the  most  desired  residential 
quarter,  and  the  Hilliiouse  iamily  mansion.  The  Avenue  was 
laid  out  by  James  Hillhouse.  a  weahhy  merchant  and  U.S. 
Senator,  who  when  Roger  Sherman  wiis  Mayor  in  1784  insti- 
tuted many  dvic  improvements.  Resembling  an  Indian  he 
was  popularly  known  as  'The  Sachem/  which  sobriquet  is  pre- 
served in  Sachem  St.  and  the  former  Sadiem  Woods,  now 
Pierson-Sage  Square,  occupied  by  the  Sloan  and  the  Osborn 
laboratories  of  the  university.  The  streets  were  then  given 
their  present  names,  and  the  ehns  which  have  given  the  city 
ils  second  name  were  then  planted. 

In  the  jtummer  t»f  ^'^xy  thoro  arrived  in  B  .-fon  a  company  of  about 
.'SO  men.  women,  ami  children,  who  had  been  recruited  in  Eugland  by 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  for  the  purpose  of 

founding  11  Puritan  settlement  in  .\merica.  F.ittni  ;ind  l)a\ enport 
had  been  schoolraatcs.  Kat^n  had  become  wealthy  trading'  with  the 
Bahic  countries.  Aa  the  pre-isim-  on  the  I'uriiaii:*  iu  England  in- 
creased they  conspired  to  leave  KnK'land  unbeknownst,  for  Eaton  was 
rich  an  1  hi-<  goodrt  would  surely  h;i  \  c  !m  rn  confiscated  had  the  plan 
been  suspvcled.  In  Uo:»ti>n  inducements  were  held  out  by  the  local 
real  estate  magnates  of  the  time,  as  they  would  be  today,  but  Eaton 
ihrrc  \u  AtA  if  a  f  tir  region  i>f  (^hiinnipiac  which  Boston  men  had  hit 
vipi»n  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Peqiitits  In  the  i^in.:  of  t^^S  the  whole 
parl>,  joined  by  >ome  Boston  recruits,  sailed  .itouud  ilie  C  ape,  aud  uii 
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a  Friday  in  April  their  craft  was  moored  by  the  shore.  Saturday  they 
landed  and  made  ready  fur  the  Sabbath  rest.  A  tablet  now  marks  the 
tpot  where  the  party  landed.  On  their  first  Sunday  Davenport  preached 
on  "Temptations  of  the  Wilderness"  brneath  an  oak  tree  which  stood 
at  what  IS  now  the  corner  of  College  and  George  Sts.,  where  later 
Lyman  Beecher's  father,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  6rst  lettlers, 
opened  his  blacksmith  shop.  The  old  Lyman  Bcecher  House,  s6i 
George  St.,  was  built  in  1764. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  nine  equal  quadrilaterals  with  a  central 
open  square  (or  a  market  by  John  Brockett,  a  young  surveyor  whose 
love  of  a  Puritan  maiden  had  led  him  to  cross  the  seas  The  dwellings 
ranged  from  mere  huts  to  grand  mansions,  as  befitted  the  varying  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  newcomers.  Eaton's  house  was  a  huge  one  with 
nineteen  fireplaces,  furnished  with  carved  tables  and  'Turkey'  carpets, 
altogether  more  luxurious  than  we  usually  picture  the  habitations  of 
these  first  settlers.  Eaton  thriftily  bought  of  the  Indians  the  land 
now  covered  by  New  Haven  and  the  surrounding  towns  for  "one 
dozen  coats,  one  dozen  spoons,  one  dozen  hoes,  one  dozen  hatchets, 
one  dozen  porengers,  two  dozen  knives,  and  four  cases  of  French 
knives  and  scissors."  The  plantation  retained  its  Indian  name, 
Qoianipiac,  until  1640.  when  the  present  name  was  adopted.  The 
government  had  nothing  of  democracy  to  hamper  its  efficiency.  It 
was  a  veritable  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  whose  rigor  is  today  com- 
memorated in  the  legend  of  the  Blue  Laws  (see  Hartford,  R.  x)  and  whose 
first  act  was  to  erect  the  instruments  of  punishment  on  the  Green. 
"The  worde  of  God  was  adopted  as  the  onely  rule  to  be  attended  unto 
in  ordering  the  affayres  of  government  in  this  plantation."  Character- 
istic of  Puritan  inflexibility  and  sternness  was  the  magistrate,  Richard 
Malbon,  who  sat  at  the  trial  of  his  daughter,  Martha,  and  condemned 
her  to  be  flogged  at  the  whipping  post,  which  act  was  carried  out  in 
the  market  place.  Indicative,  too,  of  the  stern  manner  in  which 
justice  was  dispensed  is  the  story  of  how  one  of  the  settlers  having 
been  found  murdered  in  the  woods,  an  Indian  was  captured;  his  guilt 
sufficiently  established,  he  was  laid  over  a  log  and  bis  head  chopped 
off  and  placed  on  a  pole  in  the  market  place. 

Eaton  was  a  merchant  and  his  aim  was  gain.    Trade  was  at  one 
begun  with  the  Barbadoes  and  trading  posts  established  on  the  Dela- 
ware.   \  ship,  richly  freighted,  dispatched  to  England,  was  nevei 
heard  from,  but  the  legend  telling  of  the  specter  of  the  ship  sailing 
into  the  harbor  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  inspirrd  Whittier's  poem. 

New  Haven  remained  strictly  Puritan  and  at  the  Restoration  its 
authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  regicides, 
Goffe,  Whalley,  and  Dixwell.  His  Majesty's  Governor  a  little  later 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  many  of  the  townsfolk,  who  made  a 
handsome  living  by  smuggling.  The  evasion  of  the  navigation  laws 
and  customs  duties  was  regarded  as  a  virtue  rather  than  a  crime.  On 
July  5,  1770,  a  British  force  lamled  at  West  Haven  and  at  Lighthouse 
Point.  The  militia  including  a  company  of  Vale  students  fought  a 
pitched  battle  with  them  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  York  St. 
The  British  occupied  the  town,  camping  on  the  Green.  Dr.  Daggett, 
the  President  of  the  College,  was  taken  cap^iv  i-  and  forced  to  act  as 

fuide.  When  all  but  dead  from  fatigue  and  repeated  bayonet  wounds, 
e  was  asked,  "Will  you  fight  again?"  He  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"I  rather  believe  I  shall  if  I  have  an  opportunity."  When  he  was 
forced  to  pray  for  the  King,  it  was  as  follows:  "O  Lord,  bless  Thy 
servant.  King  George,  and  grant  him  wisdom,  for  Thou  knowest,  O 
Lord,  he  needs  it."  The  intent  was  to  burn  the  town,  but  the  next 
day,  after  destroying  much  shipping,  they  re-cmbarketi  and  went  to 
Fairfield.    A  monument  on  Allingtown  Heights,  southwest  of  the  city. 
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cororoetnorates  the  humanity  of  the  British  commander.  Adjutant 

William  Campbell,  who  protected  the  helpless  and  prevented  any 
needless  destruction,  but  was  shot  in  the  midst  of  his  kindly  work. 
On  hi-s  monument  are  the  words:  "  Hlossed  Arc  The  MerciCul." 

Yat.e  University  is,  of  course,  the  rbief  interest  in  New 
Haven  both  to  visitors  and  resideni^,  for  the  features  of 
student  and  academic  life  add  much  thai  is  picturesque,  spec- 
tacular, and  recreative  to  the  life  of  the  city.  Among  North 
American  colleges  the  third  in  age  and  second  peniaps  in 
standing)  she  still  justifies  the  title  of  'Mother  of  Colleges.' 
Yale's  conservatism  and  the  growth  of  other  institutions  nave 
resulted  in  her  dropping,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  from  second 
place  in  numbers  to  twentieth.  The  University  in  its  various 
departments  enrolls  3300  students.  Among  her  16,000  living 
graduates  are  ;i  former  Chief  Magistrate,  hosts  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  Re[)resentatives,  many  Governors.  Mayors,  Legisla- 
tors, and  College  Presidents  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
claim  that  she  "trains  men  for  public  service"  is  attested  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  Harvard  alumnus,  who  has  siiid  that  in 
every  work  he  ever  undertook  for  civic  or  legislative  better- 
ment he  always  found  a  Yale  man  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him,  ready  to  do  his  full  share  of  the  work.  Yale  men  claim 
with  justice  a  more  democratic  spirit  than  prevails  at  liftrvard, 
her  older  and  closest  rival.  The  Yale  view  of  the  contrast  is 
well  expressed  in  the  following  interchange  of  toasts.  Samud 
C.  Bushneli  of  Boston,  a  Vale  alumnus,  recently  wrote: 

"Here's  to  the  city  (tf  Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 
Where  the  Cabots  speak  only  to  Lowells, 
And  the  Lowells  only  with  God." 

He  sent  this  to  Dean  Jones  of  Yale  College,  who  after  con- 
sulting the  Yale  motto,  **Lux  ct  Veritas,*'  wrote  back: 

"Here's  to  the  town  of  New  Hir  rn, 
The  home  of  the  Truth  and  the  Light, 
Where  God  talks  to  Jones 

In  the  very  "^nme  tonc^ 
That  hr  uses  with  llaUlcv  .irid  Dwik'ht.*' 

The  sixty  or  more  buildings  of  Vale  University  lie  mostly  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Green.  Guides  may  sometimes  be 
found  at  the  IMielps  Gateway. 

Facing  the  Green,  where  formerly  sluod  the  lamented  M)!d 
Fence'  across  which  for  two  centuries  the  College  from  her 
bower  of  trees  looked  out  upon  the  Green,  is  now  a  long  row  of 
modem  buildinip  of  varied  and  doubtful  mhitecture,  mostly 
college  dormitories.  In  the  center  of  this  long  facade  rises  the 
Phelps  Gateway.  To  the  right  on  Elm  St.  is  Battell  Chapel. 
The  College  Catalog  blandly  explains  that  ''the  privileges  of 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale  University  are  extended  to 
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students,"  and  then  goes  on  to  explnin  that  daily  allcndancc 
at  services  is  required.  At  the  opposite  end,  on  Chapei  St., 
is  Osborn  Hall,  a  squat  rotunda-like  affair  of  brownstone  in- 
lemied  for  lectures.  Entering  thr(jugh  Phelps  Gateway  we 
are  on  the  college  Campus,  strctchuig  the  lengih  uf  which  is 
the  'New  Fence/  where  the  events  of  *  Tap  Day'  center.  To 
the  left  stands  Connecticut  Hall,  long  known  as  Old  South 
Middle  (1750),  a  plain  brick  building  of  beautiful  proportions^ 
the  only  one  of  the  Old  Brick  Row  remaining.  At  the  left 
of  the  campus  is  Vanderbilt  Hall,  a  beneficence  of  the  family, 
^  hich  still  retains  in  it  a  suite  of  rooms  for  their  occasional  use. 

At  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  campus  is  the  Art 
School  wht'sc  f^alleries  contain  the  Jarves  collection  of  early 
Italian  paiiumg,  the  most  notable  collertion  nf  Italian  primi- 
tives in  thi!^  country.  In  the  Trumi)uil  Gallery  are  over 
fifty  paintings  by  Trumbull,  Coniicciicut's  earliest  and  most 
dioiinguished  painter,  mustly  representing  events  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Beneath  the  building  is  the  artist's 
tomb  with  the  inscription:  ''Colonel  John  Trumbull,  Patriot 
and  Artist,  Friend  and  Aid  of  Washington,  lies  beside  his  wife 
beneath  this  Gallery  of  Art.  Lebanon  (Conn.),  1750-New 
York,  1843"  (adm.  free  in  term;  summer,  25c.). 

On  the  west  side  of  the  campus  is  the  old  library  in  the 
style  of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Oxford,  connected  with 
which  to  the  left  are  later  incongruous  additions.  The  ivy 
here  has  \yvvn  planted  by  the  graduating  classes,  and  on 
Commencenit  nt  Day  the  venerable  survivors  of  classes  whose 
ivies  were  planted  t'lfiy  years  before  gather  round  and  sing 
their  Latin  ivy  odes.  On  the  campus  are  statues  of  the  first 
\  ale  president  and  other  worthies.  Near  the  iu>i  ih\se3L  angle 
of  the  campus  are  Dwight  Hall,  headquarters  of  the  College 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  Wright  Hall,  a  dormitory.  On  the  opposite 
comer  is  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History  (adm.  free 
daily  and  Sun.  aft.),  in  which  the  mineralogical  and  paleonto- 
logical  collections  are  especially  noteworthy.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Elm  St.,  to  the  left,  is  the  Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  To  the  right  on  Kim  St.  is  the  block  of  dormitories 
known  as  Berkeley  Oval,  and  just  beyond  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Divinity  School.  Still  farther  along  Kim  St.  beyond  the 
Mt  ihodi^t  Church  is  the  Law  School,  a  detached  city  block 
stt-miiigiy  with  nothing  to  lean  against.  At  the  corner  of 
College  and  Grove  Sts.  are  the  Bicentennial  Huildiiigs, — 
Memorial  Hall,  containing  the  Civil  War  Memorial,  to  the 
left  of  which  is  Woolsey  Hall  with  a  great  organ  and  to  the 
right  the  great  Dining  Hall. 

The  buildings  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  are  opposite 
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and  continue  to  the  east.  The  great  block  of  buildings  facing 
Colkge  and  £lm  Sts.  and  enclosing  Vanderbilt  Square  have 
been  donated  by  Fi^rick  Vanderbilt.   They  are  all  <^  that 

modification  of  the  French  ch&teau  architectural  style  which 
has  become  naturalized  along  upper  Fifth  Ave.  The  corner 
is  occupied  by  St.  Anthony  Hall,  otherwise  known  as  *T 
Company,'  a  ShcfT  Greek  Letter  Fraternity. 

Behind  on  either  side  of  Hillhouse  Ave.  are  the  more  im- 
portant La!)orator>'  and  Lecture  Buildings  oi  ShelT.  On  Hill- 
house  Ave  in  the  center  to  the  left  is  the  Electrical  En^nneer- 
ing  L.ib()r;iU)r\'  and  opposite  the  Mason  Laboratory  oi  Mechan- 
ical Enguicenag.  A  white  limestone  building  on  the  left 
bears  on  its  front  the  inscription  "Leet  Oliver  Memorial 
Anno  Domini  MCMVII."  The  student  whose  name  is  here 
commemorated  some  years  ago  after  Commencement  Day 
festivities,  as  a  faculty  member  tersely  eimressed  it,  ran  his 
motor  car  off  a  nearby  bridge  and  broke  his  neck."  His 
mother  gave  $350,000  for  this  building  in  memoriam.  Yale 
seems  to  have  suffered  a  number  of  such  misfortunes.  The 
Walter  Husted  Scholarship  commemorates  another  student 
who  was  similarly  killed  in  a  motor  acrident,  and  the  (leorge 
Benedict  Sherman  Scholarship  was  loundcd  by  the  mother  of 
a  student  who  was  killed  by  falling  off  West  Rock. 

Vale  men  are  jiruud  of  their  traditions,  by  which  they  seem 
to  mean  their  ancient  ways  of  doing  things.  So  I  lie  Vale 
"News"  and  the  Yale  "Lit"  still  appear  with  the  artificially 
florid  heading  of  Victorian  time.  The  student  life,  especially 
in  the  dubs  and  fraternities,  cherishes  traditions.  A  better 
understanding  of  Yale  may  be  gained,  therefore,  by  some  under- 
standing of  the  customs  and  clubs  than  by  looking  at  the  bare 
walls  of  lecture  haUs  and  dormitories.  The  ambition  of  every 
Yale  man,  npart  from  the  making  of  the  athletic  teams,  is  to 
be  taken  into  one  of  the  three  ^eat  senior  societies.  'Tap 
Day'  is  the  most  eventful  day  in  the  life  of  the  \'ale  man.  At 
five  o'clock  on  the  second  Thursday  in  May  the  members  of 
the  three  senior  societies  who  have  been  in  solemn  conclave 
during  the  afternoon  issue  one  by  one  solemnly  from  their 
'tombs'  and  proceed  direct  to  the  'New  Fence'  on  the 
campus.  Here  are  assembled,  lolling  about  the^'lavn  with 
suppressed  amdety,  all  the  members  of  the  Junior  Gass.  Now 
all  visitors  are  excluded,  but  formerly  an  assemblage  of  under- 
graduates, pretty  girls,  fathers  and  mothers  looked  down  from 
the  windows  of  the  dormitories  about.  One  by  one  each  mem- 
ber of  a  senior  society  wends  his  way  through  the  crowd  until 
he  spies  the  man  he  is  looking  for.  He  brusquely  slaps  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  "go  to  your  room/'  and  thus  announces 
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to  the  undergraduate  world  and  admiriog  friends  that  this 
man  has  made  a  'success'  of  his  undergraduate  career. 
Each  of  the  neaaox  societies  has  fifteen  members,  and  each 

holds  weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  night.  All  the  societies, 
both  the  a<  aHemic  and  Sheff,  have  society  houses  which  are 
called  'tombs.*  usually  windowless  and  wearing  an  air  of 
mystery.  The  Sheff  fraternities  have  dormitories  or  luxurious 
clubhouses  as  well,  often  name<i  after  their  paUoii  saint,  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  weirdness  of  their  architecture. 

The  Skull  and  Bones  is  the  oldest  and  was  long  the  fore- 
most of  the  senior  societies.  The  'Bones  Tmb'  on  High 
St.  is  a  sepulchralt  windowless,  ivyclad  building  with  iron 
doors.  'Bones'  men  are  usually  leaders  in  athletics  or  re- 
ligious activities. 

The  Scroll  and  Keys  tomb  is  at  Wall  and  College  Sts. 
'Keys'  has  the  reputation  of  recruiting  its  men  from  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic.  In  recent  years  it  has  rather  r(nne 
to  supplant  'Bones'  in  social  primacy.  Here  at  i:^-,i,o  a  m. 
every-  Friday  rrornin^^  on  the  breakup  of  the  weekly  nKt  iiiig, 
sleefH  r>  in  the  neighborhood  are  roused  by  the  lusty  singing  of 
the  'I  ruu bailor  Song. 

The  Wolf's  Head,  the  third  senior  society,  is  socially 
somewhat  like  the  Pi  Eta  at  Harvard.  Its  tomb,  rather 
Dutch  in  architecture,  is  out  on  Prospect  St.,  but  a  new  tomb 
is  about  to  be  erected  on  College  St. 

York  Street  was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  tumultuous  fresh- 
man  sophomore  rush  which  followed  the  time-honored  torchlight 
procession  and  the  wrestling  matches  on  the  campus.  This 
series  of  events,  the  night  before  college  opened,  was  the  real 
Yale  'Commencement'  and  night  of  convivial  minion  On 
York  St.  is  the  *Deke'  House,  a  junior  Mxiety  famous  tor  its 
singing.  At  High  and  Grove  Sfs.,  opi)Osite  the  Eg>"ptian  gate- 
way to  the  old  cemetery,  a  to^ily  (ircek  marble  uniple.  its 
two  columns  surmounted  by  Ionic  capiuiis,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Shell  society,  The  Book  and  Snake.  Its  dormitory,  The 
Cloister*  a  little  below  and  opposite  on  Grove  St.  at  the 
comer  of  Hillhouse  Ave.,  is  an  attractive  brownstone  house 
whose  luxurious  deep  bay-window  seats  give  some  suggestion 
of  the  strenuous  life  led  by  the  'ShefT  frat'  man.  The  Colony 
Quby  on  Hillhouse  Ave.,  may  sound  feminine  to  a  New  W  orker, 
but  at  Yale  it  indicates  a  ShefT  society  with  a  luxurious  Colonial 
brick  dormitor>'  with  columned  portico.  Their  tomb,  Ber- 
zelius,  is  on  the  corner  of  Whitney  Ave  .  Trunibull,  and 
Temple  Sfs.  York  Hall,  on  Wall  near  C^oHege  St s.,  looks  like 
an  imif  iiion  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  but  is  really  the 
headquarters  of  a  5hctT  society. 
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The  Elizabethan  Club,  on  College  St.  between  Elm  and 
Wall,  occupies  an  inconspicuous  huildinp.  It  is  uriirjuc  among 
Yale  institutions  in  that  here  a  taste  for  literature,  an,  and 
afternoon  tea  may  be  openly  avowed  wilhoul  fear  of  phiii:>Line 
contempt  or  charges  of  ])riggishness. 

Wiicu  Yale  begau  and  where  is  a  Utile  diOicult  to  say.  The  inlciit 
was  early,  for  John  Davenport,  the  first  minister,  believed  a  college 
necessary  in  a  State  *'  whose  desi^'ii  is  religion/'  and  the  famous  Ezckiel 
Cheever  was  early  imported  from  London  "for  the  belter  training  up 
of  youth  in  tbb  town,  that  through  God's  blessing  tbey  may  be  fitted 
for  public  service."  In  1657  there  died  in  London  an  Edward  Hopkins 
who  had  been  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  amassed  a  fortune  in 
colonial  trade.  In  his  will  he  left  X1400  and  a  "negar"'  for  the 
"breading  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  New  England."  The  money  was 
divided  between  Hadley.  Harvard,  where  it  si  ill  supports  "Deturs," 
and  New  Haven,  where  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  still  survives. 

But  for  more  than  half  a  century  New  Haven  not  only  sent  her 
future  ministers  to  be  trained  at  Harvard  College,  hut  every  person 
"whose  hart  was  willinj!;"  contributed  a  peck  of  "college  corn*"  sent 
yearly  to  Cambridge  for  their  support. 

In  1700  ten  clergymen  met  at  Branford  and  donated  forty  books 
toward  the  founding  of  a  college  that  they  mij:ht  "educate  ministers 
in  our  own  way."  The  next  year  this  Collegiate  School  was  chartered, 
and  the  trustees  decided  to  locate  it  at  Saybrook,  then  a  convenient 
point  of  access  midway  on  the  water  route  from  Hartford  to  New 
Haven.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Vale  was  founded  by  Connecticut 
Harvard  graduates  who  wanted  a  ministerial  training  establishment 
nearer  home.  This  is  still  celebrated  in  the  soog: 
"Old  Harvard  was  old  Harvard 
When  Vale  was  but  a  pup." 

In  170a,  before  the  new  college  had  had  a  student,  it  celebrated  its 
first  Comroencement,  at  which  degrees  were  conferred  upon  five  Harvard 
graduafes  Its  first  president,  Abraham  Picrson,  was  the  minister  at 
Killingworth,  a  few  miles  away,  where  the  students  went  for  instruc- 
tion (p6i).  When  Picrson  died  in  1707  the  bcniur  class  went  to 
I^lilford  to  study  with  the  new  rector,  who  was  minister  there.  The 
students  complained  of  Saybrook  as  beiu^  a  dull  town,  and  in  1716 
some  of  them  went  to  Guilford  and  others  to  VVetbersfield.  Of 
course  a  college  split  up  in  this  way  was  under  diflficulties  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  Hartford  and  New  Haven  both  made  bids  for  the 
college,  but  the  lattcr's  was  the  hitrhcst,  elpht  acres  piveu  by  the  town 
and  about  forty  more  contribuleil  by  individuals.  The  greatest  op- 
position, however,  was  raised  by  the  rivals,  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  library  from  Wet hcrsfield,  where  it  then  was,  the 
sheriff  had  to  be  called  in.  After  the  books  were  loaded  on  the  carts  the 
wheels  were  removed,  the  bridges  broken  down,  and  consequently  many 
l)o.)ks  were  lo  t.  The  students  at  VVethersfield,  a  "  very  vicious  and  tur- 
bulent set  of  fellows,"  set  up  a  rival  colhirt .  and  bad  feeling  ran  high 
until  17  j6,  when  Mr.  Williams  of  the  VVctiicralicld  college  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  Haven  institution,  thus  uniting  their  fortunes. 

Elihu  Vale,  a  man  of  great  wealth  in  London,  wa-^  througli  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Dummer,  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  Kngland,  induced 
to  aid  the  new  colony.  David  Yale,  his  father,  had  been  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  New  n.i\<  n  in  1638,  and  Klihu  had  been  born  in  Boa* 
ton.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  India  and  in  course  of  time  lierame 
Governor  of  Madras,  where  his  e.xtorliunaic  methods  with  the  natives 
won  him  a  great  fortune  as  well  as  great  opprobrium.   Elihu  Yale 
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sent  to  the  College  some  books,  a  picture  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
a  quantity  of  Fast  India  jrtmds  which  were  sold  fur  its  bi  iu-fit.  Thus 
cheaply  he  achieved  an  immortal  fame  as  a  benefactor,  though  in 
Madras  he  is  still  remembered  as  a  tyrant  and  a  grafter.  The  epitaph 
on  his  tombstone  in  the  Wrexham  churchyard  is  frank: 

"Under  this  toml)  lyrs  interred  Elihu  Yale.  t)t  IMas  Gronow,  Esq.: 
born  5lh  of  April,  ib^ii,  and  dyed  the  8th  of  July,  1721,  aged  7j  years. 


*'  Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Afrii  a  travcl'd,  and  in  Asia  wed. 
Where  long  he  liv'd  and  thriv'd;  at  London  dead. 
Much  good,  some  ill  he  did;  so  hope  all  even, 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven. 
You  that  survive  and  read,  take  tare 
1-ur  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 
For  only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 


The  first  building  for  the  College  was  erected  at  New  Haven  in  17 17, 
and  at  its  dedication  the  following  year  the  trustees  adopted  this 
minute:  '*We»  the  trustees,  do  with  one  consent  determine  and  ordain 
that  our  collefre  house  shall  be  called  by  the  name  <»f  its  munifuent 
patron  and  shall  be  named  Yale  College."  This  college  bouse  stood 
about  where  was  the  old  college  row,  torn  down  a  few  years  ago,  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Yale  men,  to  make  room  for  the  present  archi- 
tectural e.xcresecnces,"  as  a  devoted  alumnus  has  termed  them. 

To  the  clergy  who  controlled  the  ioIUkc,  theology  was  the  basis  of 
the  "arts  and  sciences."  Every  effort  was  made  to  preserve  the 
doctrinal  purity  of  Calvinism  unsullied.  In  17  >3  Rector  Cutler  was 
dismissed  because  of  a  leaning  toward  Episcopacy.  In  1744  two 
students  on  returning  to  college  were  suspended  for  attending  auring 
vacation  a  church  other  than  Congregational  Refusing  to  confess, 
they  were  expelled  and  their  fellow  students  f»)rl)id(len  from  even 
speaking  to  them  from  fear  of  corruption, — so  zealously  were  the 
morals  of  Yale  youth  guarded.  Corporal  punishment,  the  system  of 
6nes,  and  the  practice  of  printing  students'  names  according  to  social 
rank  disappeared  about  tM  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Among  Vale's  more  famous  alumni,  not  already  mentioned,  have 
been  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  statesman  and  orator;  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph;  Jonathan  Edwards.  Calvinist  theologian; 
Timothy  Dwight,  first  President  of  Yule  ot  that  name,  who  a  century 
ago  wrote  the  first  guide  book  of  New  England.  One  reads  of  the  long 
H^t  of  poefs  and  author^  \\\\c  has  sent  forth.  Among  them  were 
Fenimore  Cooper,  who  entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  was 
rusticated  during  his  junior  year,  when  he  joined  the  Navy,  and  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  who  entered  college  at  fifteen  and  at  seven- 
teen was  suspended  for  irregularitrcs. 

Of  course  New  Haven  swarms  with  the  variety  of  savants  common  to 
university  towns.  Among  those  who  are  better  known  to  the  multi- 
tude are:  W.  H.  Taft.  twenty  seventh  President  of  the  t'nited 
States:  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  the  modest  President  of  Yale;  Irving  Fisher, 
who  figures  as  a  political  economist  amonp  his  brethren,  but  to  the 
magazine-reading  world  is  the  man  who  k:  all  abotlt  the  cost  of 
living:  W  illiam  1..  Phelps,  who  discovered  t  hat  the  novel  is  a  profitable 
6eld  for  academic  courses;  Hiram  Bingham,  the  .South  American 
eiplorer,  excavator  of  Inca  cities  and  revealer  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  an  obsolete  shi!)I)oleth;  Eli  Whitney,  like  ex-Presidmt  DwiKht  in 
that  he  is  also  the  third  of  his  name,  a  tinant  ier  if  not  an  inventor, 
and  president  or  vice  president  of  several  important  New  Haven 
companies. 


New  Haven  is  more  than  a  university  town  and  owes  its 
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greatness  as  much  to  Kli  Whitney  as  to  Eli  Yale,  for  her  im- 
portance  as  an  industrial  center  dates  from  Whitney's  govern- 
ment contract  of  125  years  ago  for  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms. The  use  of  *int('rrhnngenl)Ie  parts.'  now  fundamental 
in  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  miu  hincr>',  is  due  to  Whitney. 
Because  of  this  and  his  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  Barnard 
says  in  his  "American  linlustrial  History"  that  Whitney's  in- 
ventive j!;cnius  "changed  the  industrial  hi.^iury  of  a  nation.'* 

New  Haven  has  remained  a  ccjiler  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms.  The  mammoth  plant  where  Winchester  guns  and 
cartridges  are  made  employs  over  17,500  pcxjple.  Including 
proving  ground  and  tenninak  it  covers  781  acres.  More  than 
aSiOOOyOoo  roimds  of  anmiunition  are  fired  here  every  year 
in  testing  their  output  (p  861).  The  Marlin  Firearms  Corp- 
oration are  the  largest  "producers"  of  machine  guns  in  the 
world,  with  an  output  of  200  a  day. 

Clock -making  is  an  industr\'  which  developed  and  has 
prospered  especially  in  Connecticut.  The  earlier  clocks  were 
fashioned  entirely  of  wood.  KH  Terry  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  modern  clock  industr\'.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  parts  to  gauge  and  patented  a  niudcl  clock 
in  1797.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iuueleciilh  centur>'  he  was 
manufacturing  clocks  by  the  thousand.  Ths  New  Haven 
Clock  Company,  established  in  i8i7»  is  today  one  of  the  larg- 
est establishments  in  the  city.  Its  president  is  Walter  Camp, 
wetlknown  throughout  the  country  as  an  authority  on  athletics. 
New  Haven*s  docks  go  all  over  the  world. 

Rubber  shoes  and  other  goods  were  first  manufactured  in 
New  Haven  in  1842.  The  first  license  to  manufacture  rubber 
shoes  under  his  new  process  of  vulcanization  was  granted  by 
Charles  Gootiyear  to  Leveret t  Candee.  Mr.  Candee  etilisted 
the  tmancia!  aid  of  Henry  ami  Lucius  Hotthkiss.  prominent 
local  merchants  whose  family  is  slill  actively  idi'ntit'Hi  1  with 
the  New  Haven  Rubber  Industry.  The  first  rui>l>er  shocks 
were  received  with  many  doubts  and  suspicions  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  public  could  be  convinced  that  a  new 
artkle  was  being  marketed  which,  far  from  being  a  luxur>% 
would  become  an  indispensable  necessity.  In  1848  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  business  by  decisions  upholding  the 
validity  of  the  CJoodyear  patent  and  confirming  the  licensees 
in  I  heir  rights.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  litigation 
Daniel  Webster  represented  the  licensees,  of  which  at  this 
time  th'-re  were  a  numlu  r.  inc  ludiiig  the  CioodytMr  India 
Rubber  (dove  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  doodyear  Metallic  Rubl»er 
Shoe  ('orn|)any  of  Naugatuck.  Webster  rec«M*ved  a  fee  ot 
$10,000,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  colossal. 
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When  the  United  States  Rubber  Company*  the  second  of  the 
large  industrial  corporations,  was  organized  in  189a  the  Candee 

Company  was  one  of  the  most  important  units  around  which 
the  'rubber  1  rust '  was  formed.  Today  the  United  S(;ites 
Rubber  Co.  (p  <S67  )  employs  over  54tOOO  people  and  its  annual 
business  exceeds  $100,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  hardware  is  reprisented  by  several 
firms,  the  most  importauL  bting  Sargent  Company,  started 
in  1834,  and  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
plants  m  the  world.  They  have  4000  employees  and  turn 
out  6o»ooo  different  articles  sold  almost  entirely  to  the  hard- 
ware trade.  The  H.  B.  Ives  G^mpany,  establi^ed  in  1872  by 
Hobart  B.  Ives,  who  is  still  head  of  the  company,  is  another 
large  manufacturer  of  builders'  hardware. 

The  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1704,  is 
the  second  oldest  in  the  country  and  hns  taken  an  active  part 
in  extending  the  industries  of  the  city  and  broadening  the  mar- 
kets for  other  pro<iucts.  It  occupies  a  fine  new  building  south 
of  the  (ireen  and  at  673  Chapel  St.  maintains  a  free  exhibit  of 
**Made  in  New  Il.ivtn  Products"  together  with  an  informa- 
tion bureau  and  a  reading  room  with  iiics  of  jpapers. 


R.  1  i  2.  New  Haven  to  Hartford.  37.0  m. 

Via  Mekiden.   SiAii.  Road  throughout. 

This  shortest  and  most  direct  route,  marked  with  blue  bands 
on  poles,  follows  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road  along  the  levels  of 
the  Quinnipiac  river.    An  alternate  route  passes  through 

Durham,  ISIiddletown,  and  ^^'^the^sfield  (p  ri.O- 

From  the  Green  follow  Elm,  Orange,  Lawrence,  or  'I'rmple. 
Whitney  and  Bishop,  marked  by  red  signs  to  State  Si  \i  1  he 
bridge  over  Mill  River  is  the  best  view  of  East  Kock,  crowned 
by  the  Soldiers'  Monument.  It  is  said  that  the  regicides  hid 
beneath  this  bridge  on  one  occasion  while  their  pursuers  crossed 
above* 

Siurting  East  Rock  Park,  just  beyond  the  car  barns  where 
the  trolley  forks,  turn  right  over  the  R  R.  and  cross  the  Quin- 
nipiac river.  From  here  to  Wallingford  is  a  level  run  parallel 
with  the  trolley.  This  is  the  old  Turnpike  and  a  straight  road 
of  oikd  macadam  and  bituminous  concrete.  (Exit  from  New 
Haven  may  alsf>  be  made  from  the  Green,  following  Whitney 
Ave.  to  the  north  of  East  Rock,  joining  the  Turnpike  at 
North  Haven.)  We  pass  through  the  village  of  iMontowcse, 
which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Indian  Sachem  from 
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whom  these  lands  were  purchased  in  1638,  and  follow  the 
blue  markers  to 

a  J  NORTH  HAVEN,   Pop  (iwp)  22S4.   New  Haven  Co.  SMed 

1638.    Mfg,  bricks  and  carriage  woodwork. 

The  clay  deposits  here  underlying  the  meadows  have  fur- 
nished materials  for  brick-making  since  1720.  In  lijc  early 
days  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  this  was  known  as  North 
Farms.  Tn  the  coaching  days,  before  I  he  railroad,  the  town 
was  of  sonic  impKjrtance  as  a  posting  station.  An  old  ceme- 
tery occupies  a  portion  of  the  village  green.  The  oldest  epitaph 
is  of  one  who  "dyed  Aug  ye  2r,  1736": 

•*Redfr  slop  your  space  &  stay 
it  harkcn  unto  what  I  say. 
Our  lives  l)ut  cobwebs  tho"  near  so  gay. 
And  death  ye  brome  yt  sweeps  aw^ay." 

The  road  follows  the  level  plain  of  the  valley  of  the  Quin- 

nipiac  and  parallels  the  railroad.   The  railroad  cuttings  here 

show  the  rock  to  be  a  red  sandstone,  friable  and  weathered. 

On  the  upland  arc  grown  grapes  and  peaches. 

•As  we  approa(  h  Wallinglunl,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
little  village  of  Ouinnipiac,  anions  the  low  rounded  and  wooded 
hills  is  Mt.  Carnul.  The  ru^k  composing  these  hills  is  of 
volcanic  origin  but  iliiferenl  from  the  trap  ridges  hereabouts. 
Professor  William  Morris  Davis,  the  Harvard  geographer  who 
has  unraveled  the  geological  histoiy  of  this  region^  has  identi- 
fied  here  the  stump  of  an  ancient  volcano.  He  says:  "Mt. 
Carmel  and  the  Blue  Hills,  southwest  of  Wallingfoid,  have  a 
peculiar  interest  from  1  rl  i  1 1  the  site  of  great  dikes  or  *  necks ' 
of  lava.  In  all  probability  they  are  the  roots  of  the  volcano 
or  volcanoes  from  which  the  lava  sheets  of  the  Meriden  dis- 
trict were  erupted." 

The  region  a})out  VVallingford  is  a  characteristic  'sand  i)lain' 
where,  at  the  close  of  the  (ilaeial  IN-riod,  tlie  waters  from  the 
melting  ice  sht*et  spread  out  widely  over  the  country,  deposit- 
ing the  material  in  a  low  delta,  uflcn  with  sharply  defined  and 
steep  margins.  The  barren  acres  of  cleanly  washed  sand 
support  scarcely  any  vegetation  except  scrub  pine  and  oak. 

The  road  to  the  left,  two  miles  before  reaching  Wallingford, 
leads  in  a  half  mite  to  the  ohl  Oakdale  Tavern  (1769)  whose 
proprietor  advertises  it  as  "The  only  Irui  in  New  England 
where  Washington  did  not  stop."  1  he  blue-marked  road  does 
not  pass  through  but  leaves  somewhat  to  the  east  the  town  of 

ISS    WALUNGPORD.   Alt  76  ft.    Pop  {twp)  IJJ55,  (borough) 

8690.    New  Harm  C".     Srftla!  1667.    Mfu.  silver  «IMf 
plated  ware,  brass  and  rubber  goods,  and  fireworks. 
The  business  center  ol  the  town  lies  on  a  ritlge  to  the  right 
of  the  direct  route.    It  is  a  busy  town  of  varied  industries,  with 
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a  large  population  of  Italians  and  Poles.  On  the  edge  of  the 
rolling  country  to  the  east  is  Ihe  Choau  School  for  Boys. 
VVallingford  orchards  market  a  (^uarlcr  million  baskets  of 
peaches,  a  million  peach  trees,  and  a  half  million  apple  trees 
aimually.  The  manufacture  of  silver  and  plated  ware  has 
long  been  an  important  industry.  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.» 
makers  of  silver  plate,  recently  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniveisary  of  the  founding  of  their  business. 

The  town  bears  the  name  of  the  English  viUaRc  from  which  some  of 
ll^  settler-;  ramc.  It  was  the  center  of  Revolutionary  protest,  and  at 
a  meetinK  ^707  protesting  the  Stamp  Act  it  was  resolved,  "Whereas 
it  appears  from  ande&t  Records  and  other  Memorials  of  Incontesti- 
blc  Validity  that  our  Ancestors  with  a  great  Sum  Purchajitd  said 
towasbip»  with  great  Peril  possessed  and  Defended  the  Same,  we  are 
Bom  f fee  (having  never  been  in  bondage  to  any),  an  inheritance  of 
Inestimable  Value. And  a  fine  of  one  pound  sterling  was  imposed 
on  any  who  should  use  the  objectionable  stamped  paper.  One  of 
Wallingford's  citizens.  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  town  remained  throughout  the  Revolution 
a  hotbed  of  patri'  ti^m. 

Here  Washington  spent  the  night  in  1789,  making  the  following 
entry  in  his  Diary: 

"Left  New  Haven  at  6  o'clock  and  arrived  at  Wallingford  (13  miles) 
by  half  after  ei^lit  o'clock,  when  we  breakfast  il  and  took  a  walk 
through  the  town.  ...  At  this  place  we  see  the  while  Mulberry  grow- 
ing, raised  from  the  seed,  to  feed  the  Silkworm.  We  also  saw  samples 
of  lustring  (exceeding  gt>oc!^  ^vhich  had  been  manufactured  from  the 
Cacoon  raised  in  this  Town,  and  silk  thread  very  fine.  This,  except 
the  weaving,  is  the  work  of  private  families." 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  branch  of  the  Oneida 
Community  was  located  here,  but  its  property  was  afterward  taken 
over  for  the  Masonic  Home. 

Beyond  Wallingford  to  the  northwest  are  the  Hanging  Hills 
of  Aleriden.  The  three  sharp  peaks  ( 1000  ft)  with  a  gentle 
slope  lo  the  uorLhward  are  lilud  and  faulied  trap  ridges.  Ihe 
central  pexik,  Castle  Craig,  has  a  round  observation  tower. 
Northeast  is  the  long,  wooded  Lamentation  Mountain,  another 
trap  ridge,  so  called  from  the  tradition  that  an  early  settler 
was  lost  on  the  mountain  and  never  fotmd,  which  caused  his 
friends  to  lament.  The  excellent  roads  of  this  region  are 
largely  due  to  the  abundant  supply  of  hard  trap  rock. 

Yalesville  to  the  west,  formerly  Tylers  Mills,  was  renamed 
in  honor  of  Charles  Yale,  who  had  won  a  fortune  making  tin- 
ware and  selling  it  in  the  South.  He  established  here,  about 
18 ID,  a  pioneer  factory  for  pewter  and  brilannia  wares. 

Three  miles  from  Wallingford  the  Warrenitc  road  (p  S76) 
passes  with  a  sharp  turn  imder  the  railroad  and  joins  the  old  turn- 
pike which  runs  on  the  west  side  of  ihc  (^uiniiipiac,  passing  the 
village  of  Tracy,  a  subiurb  of  Meriden.  We  enter  the  dty  by 
Old  Colony  and  Cook  Aves.,  passing  on  the  west  Hanover  Park, 
a  popular  pleasure  resort  with  a  casino  and  a  large  lake. 
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iOM  MERIDEN,   Alt  ISO  ft.    Pop  27^65  {1910),  loc.  est,  4OJ0OO 
(1915);  nearip  one  third  foreign-born.    New  ffoven  Co, 

Settled  1661.  Mfg.  silver,  nickel,  bntannia  and  plated 
ware,  granite  and  agate  enamel  ware,  cut  glass,  firearms, 
cutlery,  lamps  and  electric  Jixtuies,  arid  other  metal  goods. 
Value  of  Product,  $16JUfiOO;  PmrM,  SS,428fiOO. 

The  'Silver  City'  is  well  named,  for  it  produces  more  than 

half  the  plated  ware  manufactured  in  the  State  and  a  good  deal 

of  solid  silvfT  as  well.  It  is  essentially  an  industrial  city,  but 
with  wcll-slKidtd  streets,  attractive  public  buildings,  and 
beautiful  parks.  The  City  Park,  and  Brookside  Park  arc  near 
the  center  of  the  town.  Hubbard  Park,  on  the  outskirts,  the 
gift  of  OIK-  oi  Meriden's  leading  citizens,  is  an  attraciive 
rtservaLiun  of  looo  acres  at  ihc  foot  of  the  Hanging  Hills. 

Meriden,  originally  a  portion  of  Wallingford,  was  settled  by  Captain 
Andrew  Belcher,  who  named  ii  f  r  his  homt-  in  Warwickshire,  England. 
This  was  about  a  mile  east  of  the  present  business  center*  which  was 
then  a  swampy  region  known  as  "Pilgromeft  Harbor*'  because  Goffe 
and  Whalley,  the  regicides,  fleeing  from  Miiford,  here  lay  hidden  for 
several  days.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1830  met  with  such  op- 
position that  it  was  obliged  tu  avoid  the  town  and  waH  built  along  the 
valley  of  Harbor  Brook.  Since  then  the  town  has  moved  to  it.  Exactly 
half  way  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  this  was  in  coachinj; 
days  a  favorite  stopping-place.  Moat  famous  of  its  inns  was  the  old 
Half  Way  House,  formerly  located  at  the  junction  of  Broad  and  East 
Main  Sts.,  which  in  consequence  of  its  convivial  hospitality  and  loca- 
tion wa>-  (  ailed  the  'Merry  Hen  ' 

The  maaufaciurc  u(  pewter  and  britannia  ware  was  begun  here  by 
Samuel  Yale  in  1704.  One  of  the  earliest  trusts  was  formed  in  1854 
by  the  combination  of  most  of  the  firms  in  the  Meriden  Britannia 
Company.  In  1898  with  sixteen  others  it  was  absorbed  by  the  in- 
ternational Silver  Company,  which  has  its  general  ofTiccs  and  some  of 
its  principal  plants  in  Meriden,  with  factories  in  other  Connecticut 
cities  and  Canada.  Thi<^  company  manufactures  the  fam  >  "1847 
Rogers  Bros."  brand  ut  silverware,  its  Meriden  plants  employ  7000 
skilled  workmen  and  turn  out  a  prodtict  valued  at  $15,000^000.  Meri- 
den i^  the  home  of  the  nu  (  hanical  piano  player.  The  Angelus  Player 
Piano,  a  pioneer  of  its  kind,  and  a  development,  the  V^ocalion,  are 
both  made  here.  The  Edward  Miller,  the  Bradley  &  Hubbard,  and 
the  ilandel  plants  turn  out  millions  of  lamps  and  electrical  fixtures. 
Charles  Parker  &  Co.  are  large  manufacturers  of  hardware,  and  the 
tirm  oi  Parker  Brothers  have  been  making  guns  since  186a.  Cut  glass 
is  made  by  the  I.  D.  Bergen,  the  Meriden  Cut  Glass,  and  the  Silver 
City  Cut  Glass  companies. 

Leaving  the  center  of  the  to'.vn  hy  North  Colony  St.  we 

pass  the  old  (iolTc  House,  buill  in  1711;  on  a  slope  to  the  left  is 

the  Stale  School  lor  Hoys.    A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  town 

vve  cross  the  line  l)et\vccn  New  Haven  and  Hartford  counties. 

10  the  northwesL  is  the  manufacturing  luwn  of  Ni  w  Britain. 

26M    BERLIN.    Alt  64  ft.    Pop  3728.    Hartford  Co     Settled  I6S6. 

Mfg.  structural  iron,  pressed  brick,  paper  boxes,  and  bags. 

A  small  industrial  town  and  railroad  junction,  Berlin  pre- 
sents an  ungracious  appearance,  though  the  street  silong  the 
Old  Post  Road  evidences  age  and  respectability.   Here  was 
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born  in  1787  Emma  Hari  (\Vi Hard),  and  here  she  began  her 
caret  r  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  1  anious  as  an 
educator,  she  is  less  known  as  ihe  author  of  "Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep." 

Berlin  has,  moreover,  played  an  important  part  in  the  devd- 
opment  of  Connecticut  industries  and  trade.  About  1740 
tbere  came  to  Berlin  from  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  William 
and  Edward  Patterson,  skilled  in  the  art  of  shaping  tin  plate 
into  small  ware.  Establishing  a  workshop  th^  produced 
quantities  of  pans,  pails,  and  dippers,  which  they  peddled  in 
hand-carts  and  by  pack-horses  through  the  surrounding  coiin- 
trj'side,  where  their  goods  were  eagerly  bought  as  luxuries. 
Thus  originated  the  Connecticut  tin  peddler  who  carried  his 
Yankee  products  in  gayly  painted  wagons  from  Quebec  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  infant  industry  throve  so  that  Dr.  Dwight 
tells  us,  in  181 5  ''ten  thousand  boxes  of  tinned  plates  were 
manufactured  into  culinaiy  utensils  in  the  town  of  Berlin  in 
one  year."  But  ithe  lusty  'infant'  was  damoring  for  'pro- 
tection' a  century  later.  Iron  bridges  were  the  chief  output 
of  Berlin  for  years>  till  the  works,  acquired  by  the  trust,  were 
diverted  to  other  uses. 

The  Turnpike  trends  northeasterly;  it  leaves  the  trap  ridge 
and  passes  through  low,  rolling  countr>\  Beyond  Xewington 
Junction  (31.0)  to  the  east  are  the  wooded  heights  of  (Tlaston- 
bu^>^  On  the  outskirts  of  Hartford  is  Trinity  C  ollrgc  on 
a  ridge  to  the  left.  Route  10  from  Saybrook  and  Middletown 
joins  this  route,  entering  Maple  Ave.  from  Wethersfield  Ave. 
on  the  right. 

37 M   HARTFORD  {R.  1,  p  114). 

Alternate  rottt^  New  Haven  to  Hartford.  41.0  m. 

Via  Durham,  Middletown,  and  Wethersheld.  State 
Road  marked  in  yellow  to  Durham,  thence  in  blue. 

This  route,  though  four  miles  longer  and  over  an  excellent 

macadam  but  less  traveled  road,  is  well  worth  taking  because 
of  the  beautiful  old  towns  through  which  it  piisses,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  industrial  towns  on  the  direct  route. 

Leaving  New*  Haven  by  way  of  Kim  and  State  Sis.  the 
route  crosses  Mill  River,  and  passes  immediately  beneath  East 
Rock,  continuing  along  Middletown  .\ve.  across  the  (Juinni- 
piac  by  iron  bridge;  leaving  the  trolley  to  the  right  it  continues 
straight  to 

9.5    NORTHFORD.   Alt  76  ft.    (In  the  town  of  North  Branford.) 

Its  Indian  name  was  Paug,  and  here  about  1720  the  liiiiiiers 
of  Branford  established  a  summer  settlement  during  the  crop- 
growing  season,  returning  to  Branford  in  the  winter.  The 
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first  |)crniaiKiit  settlement  here  was  in  1775.  In  pulling  days 
there  were  st\ tral  taverns  here,  and  it  was  an  induslriai  town 
with  fulling  mills  and  tanneries.  Today  combs,  tin  and 
woodeD  articles  are  maDufactured. 

Beyond  Northford  the  route  follows  the  yellow  markers  to 
the  right.  To  the  sout  h  is  Totokct  Mountain.  To  the  north  as 
it  crosses  the  boundary  line  into  Middlesex  County  is  Pbta- 
paug  Pond  and  Mountain.  After  nine  miles  of  almost  straight 
road  it  enters  Durham  Center  and  turns  left  along  the  prin(  ipa! 
elm-shaded  street,  which  follows  the  crest  of  a  ridge  with  hue 
views  off  on  either  side.  The  broad  expanse  of  Durham  Mead- 
ows arc  on  the  left  of  the  small  bridge  over  Mill  Brook. 

20^  DURHAM.  A!t  529  ft.  Pop{twp)997.  Middlesex  Co.  Settled 
1698.  Indian  name  Coginchaug,  "the  long  swamp."  Mfg, 
eoMh  mid  tajc  depotH  boxes. 

The  village  with  its  one  main  street  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  best  preserved  of  eighteenth  century  village  oommuni* 
ties,  unspoUed  by  the  influx  of  modem  industries  or  foreign 
population.  In  1774  its  populat  ion  was  T076;  in  iSio,  iioi;  in 
igio,  gg7,— but  like  so  many  New  England  villages  it  has 
given  liberally  to  the  nation  of  its  sons.  Austin,  the  capital 
city  of  Texas,  is  named  for  a  native  of  Durham,  Moses  Austin, 
who,  in  1820,  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of 
Texas.  Durham  established  the  iirst  public  library  m  Con- 
necticut in  1733. 

On  the  main  street  still  stands  the  pleasant  maple-shaded 
old  Swathel  Inn^  an  important  posting  hostel  in  old  stage 
coach  days,  where  Washington  was  entertained.  A  carved 
stone  in  its  cellar  bears  the  date  of  its  construction,  "June 
15,  1730."  To  the  north  is  Bear  Rock,  from  which  there  is  a 
fine  view.  This  was  a  frtvnritc  hunting  ground  of  the  Matta- 
beset t  Indians,  and  many  Indian  relics  have  been  found.  Xa 
1905  twenty  arrow  heads  were  dug  up  in  a  spring  here. 

The  m:un  street  of  Durham  continues  straight  on  as  a  State 
Road,  Durham  Ave.,  thiuugh  a  well  culux  ated  peach-growing 
country.    The  blue  bands  on  the  poles  maik  ilie  way  to 
JOM   MIDDLETOWN  (R.  10). 

37Jt  HARTt  ORD.  Ait  36  JL  Pop  98J91S  (1910),  llSftOO  Hoc.  est. 
1925);  about  one  fourth  foreigti'^bom;  one  heif  hreign 
parentage,  inchiding  Irish,  Germans,  Russians,  Italians, 
Swedes,  and  English.  State  capital.  County -seat  oj  Hartford 
Co.  Indian  name  Suckeag.  Port  of  Entry.  Insurance  and 
banking  center,  tobacco  market.  Mfg.  firearms,  ma- 
chinery, hardware,  silver  plate,  typewriters; ,  rubber  tires, 
and  electrical  goods.  Insurance  assets,  about  $SOOJOOO/>00: 
Value  of  Products  (191S),  $60jmfi00:  Payroll,  $20fiO0ftOO. 
Hartford,  a  beautiful  and  historic  ciiy  of  wealth,  has  been 

well  called  *The  Queen  City  of  New  England.'  Built  on  land 
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rising  from  a  curving  bend  of  the  Connecticut,  its  broad 
shaded  streets,  substantial  public  buildings,  prosperous  resi- 
dences, accessible  well-kept  parks  lead  the  visitor  to  decide 
it  the  second  most  beautiful  of  American  cities,  his  own  civic 
pride,  of  course,  reserving  his  home  town  for  first  place.  As 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  "Hartford  is  a  gallant  town,  and 
many  rich  men  in  it."    There  is  less  of  newness  and  a  more 


1  City  Hall  Square  4  Capitol  7  Elizalx'th  Park 

2  Charter  Oak  Site  s  Kcney  Mcmori  il  8  (i  Midwin  Park 
J  Bu^hncll  Park                  6  Trinity  College  g  Kiversid.*  P.irk 


prosperously  settled  look  about  its  streets  than  is  generally 
characteristic  of  our  cities,  as  befits  the  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  historic  and  literary  associations. 

Occupying  a  commercially  strategic  position  on  the  lower 
Connecticut  valley,  fifty  miles  from  the  Sound,  its  present 
importance  was  first  established  by  river  trade  and  has  been 
maintained  by  the  railroads,  which  radiate  in  five  directions. 
Today  Hartford  is  not  only  the  capital  city  of  Connecticut, 
but  an  important  center  of  the  insurance  business,  a  city 
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of    important    manufacturing   industries,    and    a  tobacco 
market. 

City  Hall  Square,  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  originally 

the  'Meeting  House  Yard,' or  Green, 
and  of  greater  extent.  The  trolleys 
now  center  at  the  forum  of  the  col- 
onists, where  they  assembled  yearly 
to  elect  their  officers,  and  here  were 
witnessed  and  celebrated  many  his- 
toric events.  The  Square  presents  in- 
teresting traditions  of  oldtime  and  mod- 
ern architecture.  The  stately  old  brick 
City  Hall,  completed  in  1796  with  funds 
raised  in  part  by  a  lottery,  was  used 
as  the  State  Capitol  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  Bulfinch,  New 
England's  first  and  greatest  architect. 
In  it  was  held  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion during  the  War  of  181 2  at  which 
the  secession  of  New  England  from  the 
Union  was  more  than  hinted  at. 

On  Main  St.  a  block  south  is  the  old 
Center  Church,  a  fine  example  of  meet- 
ing house  architecture  with  a  Chris- 
topher Wren  spire.  This  *  First  Church ' 
was  organized  in  1632  in  Cambridge. 
The  present  beautiful  edifice  was  com- 
pleted in  1807  and  the  interior  has  been 
little  changed.  The  early  settlers  lie 
in  the  ancient  bur>'ing  ground.  The 
epitaph  of  Samuel  Stone,  a  divine  who 
cF.NTKRcui  RCH,  HARTFORD  dicd  in  1663,  bcgins, 

*'Ncw  tInKland's  glory  and  her  radicnt  crownc 
Was  he,  who  now  on  softest  bed  of  downc, 
Till  glorious  resurrection  morn  appeare, 
Doth  safely,  sweetly  sleepc  in  Jesus  here." 

Op|X)site  the  church  is  the  castellated  front  of  the  Wads- 
worth  .AlheiKfuni,  built  in  1842  on  the  site  of  the  founder's 
house,  where  Washington  and  Rochambeau  had  their  first 
conference.  On  the  Green  is  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale.  Within 
are  valuable  libraries,  an  historical  museum,  a  bird  collection, 
and  an  art  collection,  including  canvases  by  Stuart,  Trumbull, 
West,  and  Sargent.  The  beautiful  Morgan  Art  Gallery  next 
the  Athenaeum  was  completed  in  1Q13  and  presented  to  the 
city  by  J.  I*ierpont  Morgan  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan,  a  native  of  Hartford.    Hartford's  handsome 
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new  Municipal  Building  was  Hcfiicated  in  November,  TQ15. 
Colt  Memorial  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Athe- 
naeum and  [lie  Morgan  Memorial  and  contains  memorials  of 
the  Coll  family,  including  a  collection  of  llrearms  gatiiercd 
by  Colonel  Samuel  Colt. 

Adjacent  are  the  buildings  of  the  i£tna  Fire  and  JEXxul 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  and  nearby  are  the  Phoenix,  Hart- 
ford, and  Connecticut  Mutual.  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Building  stands  on  the  site  of  Zachar)  Sanford's  tavern,  and 
it  was  here  in  1687  when  Governor  Andros  called  in  session 
the  General  Court  for  the  purpose,  so  it  was  mooted,  of  de- 
pri\'ing  them  of  their  charter  of  liberties,  that  the  candles  were 
suddenly  extinguished  and  the  charter  spirited  away.  Just 
across  the  Park  river,  on  Charter  Oak  Place  oflf  Main  St.,  a 
tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  Charter  Oak  in  the  hollow  of 
which  the  charter  was  secreted.  The  tree  stood  on  the  Gover- 
nor Wyllis  homestead,  and  was  Lhiriy-three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence when  it  was  blown  down  in  1856.  Mark  Twain  asserted 
that  he  had  since  seen  nuule  from  the  wood:  ''a  walking  stick, 
dog  collar,  needle  case,  three  legged  stool,  boot  jack,  dinner 
table,  ten  pin  alley,  tooth  pick,  and  enough  Charter  Oak  to 
build  a  plank  road  from  Tl  irtford  to  Salt  Lake  City." 

At  the  further  end  of  Main  St.  in  Tunnel  Park  at  the 
junction  of  High  St.  and  Windsor  Ave.  is  the  Kency  Memorial 
Tower,  with  a  chime  dock.  On  the  river  nearby  is  the  beauti- 
ful Riverside  Park. 

In  the  ct liter  of  the  city  is  Bushncll  Park,  a  beautiful  undulat- 
ing tract  of  fifty  acres  bordering  the  Park  river,  and  reclaimed 
in  1850  from  an  unsightly  spot  through  the  good  citizenship 
of  the  great  preacher  Horace  Bushnell  (d.  1876).  It  is  en- 
tered tbrottgh  a  turreted  gateway,  a  memonal  to  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  city's  outdoor  sculpture  exhibit  here 
includes  J.  Q.  A.  Waid's  statue  of  General  Israel  Putnam. 

.Adjoining  are  the  Capitol  Grounds,  formerly  the  Campus  of 
Trinity  CoU^.  The  State  Capitol,  a  conspicuous  object  in  all 
views  of  the  town,  is  of  Upjohn  Gothic  architecture,  com- 
pleted in  1880  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,300,000.  Within  are  Civil 
War  trophies,  and  statues  and  i)usts  of  Connecticut  worthies. 
The  dome  (250  ft)  commands  an  extensive  view. 

Facing  the  Capitol  Grounds  are  the  new  State  Arsenal  and 
Armory  of  granite,  completed  in  igio,  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Library,  completed  in  1914  at  a  cost  uf  $1,500,000.  The 
latter  is  a  beautiful  and  dignified  example  of  Italian  Renaissance 
aidiitecture.  The  archives  include  many  andent  and  im- 
portant documents  and  charters,  the  oldest  bearing  the  auto- 
graph of  King  Charles  II.  In  Memorial  Hall  at  the  south 
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end  hnnp,^  Stuart's  celebrated  full  length  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, and  bcncalh  in  d  i.ibuicl  is  preserved  the  famous  charter 
which  for  a  lime  was  secreted  in  the  Charter  Oak.  hi  ihc  iloor 
of  Memorial  HaU  there  is  a  central  tile  pand  showing  a  col- 
lection of  seals  used  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  various 
periods.  Here  is  the  Mitchelson  numismatic  collection  com- 
plete for  all  U.S.  coinages  and  issues. 

The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1733  at 
Windsor  and  transferre<l  to  Hartford  in  1865,  is  near  the 
r:ipifol  on  Broad  St.  It  has  a  famous  theolopjical  library  of 
loo.oco  \  ()lumesand  inrhides  the  Kennrdy  School  of  Missions 
and  the  School  of  Religious  PcdaL;  )k>  A  tract  of  thirty 
acres  has  been  purchased  in  the  wi  ^k m  part  of  Hartford,  to 
which  it  will  n^uve  from  its  pre^cal  (iuartcrs. 

Above  BushncU  i*ark  on  Asylum  Ave.  to  the  right  is  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  founded  in  18 17  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  who 
inaugurated  the  education  of  deaf  mutes. 

Fannington  Avenue,  a  handsome  residential  road,  b  rich  in 
literary  associations.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  center 
of  the  dty  Mark  Twain's  house  stands  on  a  knoll  beside  an 
oak  grove  well  back  from  the  Avenue,  and  with  its  kitchen  and 
laundry  toward  the  street.  The  author  maintained  that  by 
this  unusual  arrangement  he  had  solved  the  ser\Mnt  problem 
for  so  long  a  time  as  policemen  siiould  continue  to  wear  their 
uniforms  with  grace  and  sauntering  superiority.  The  house, 
gabled  and  vine  embowered,  is  built  of  many  kinds  of  colored 
brick  in  elaborate  and  iatitastical  design.  Next  to  the  south, 
while  they  lived  there,  joined  by  a  well  worn  footpath,  is  the 
spacious  dwelling  where  Charies  Dudley  Warner  (1829- 1900) 
lived  while  editor  of  the  "Hartford  Courant.*' 

Samuel  Langhome  Clonens,  who  endeared  himself  to  the 
American  people  as  Mark  Twain,  after  the  success  of  his  ''In- 
nocents Abroad"  came  to  Hartford  in  1871  and  lived  first  in 
a  "rambling  Gothic  cottage'*  just  off  Forest  St.  Adjoining 
was  the  'Mittle  red  brick  cottage  embowered  in  green"  where 
Warner  then  lived,  with  the  garden  at  the  back,  which  in- 
spired his  tirst  book,  ''My  Summer  in  a  (harden."  It  was 
here,  too,  that  he  wrote  his  "Backlog  Studies."  Niarby  was 
the  slate-roofed  eotlage  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  where 
Mrs.  II.  li.  Slowe  came  to  live  in  iht  early  '70'sand  which  re- 
mained her  home  untU  her  death  in  1896,  and  here  came  her  ad- 
mirers from  all  quarters  to  pay  homage.  Near  the  top  of  Van- 
derbilt  Hill,  on  Farmington  Ave.,  is  the  residence  of  Ira  Dimock, 
erected  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  2d,  son  of  Cornelius  ist. 

The  Trinity  College  buildings,  designed  by  Burges  of  Lon- 
don in  early  English  style,  stand  out  on  Rocky  Hill  to  the 
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south  of  the  city.  The  earliest  Episcopalian  college,  it  w:is 
chartered  in  182^^  as  Washington  College,  and  became  Trinity 
in  5.  The  sleep  side  of  the  quarr>'  behind  the  buildings 
shows  clearly  the  interesting  structure  of  the  hill,  consisting 
of  trap  rock  overlying  tht  horizontal  red  sandstones. 

llarilord  has  been  lavishly  supplied  with  parks  of  unusual 
beauty  through  the  foresight  and  generosity  of  her  citizens. 
They  number  twenty-one  and  aggregate  1335  acres.  Keney 
Park,  an  extensive  wild  tract  of  land  of  680  acres  in  the  north 
,  of  the  city,  is  the  gift  of  Heniy  Keney.  Elizabeth  Park,  to 
the  west,  famous  for  its  rose  gardens,  floral  displays,  and  at- 
tractive landscaping,  is  the  gift  of  Charles  M.  Pond,  and 
named  for  his  wife.  Goodwin  Park  (200  acres),  Colt  Park 
(106  acres),  the  gift  of  Colonel  CoU/s  widow,  and  Pope  Park 
(90  acres)  are  to  the  south.  Charter  Oak  Park,  so  called,  is  a 
trotting  park  and  fair  grounfls.  There  are  also  charming 
drives  to  Tumbledown  Brook  and  Talcott  Mountain. 

The  lirst  settlcfncnt  on  the  site  of  Hartford  was  made  in  1633  by 
the  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam  who  built  a  two  gun  fort  "The 
Hirsc  of  Good  Hope"  at  the  junction  of  the  Park  and  Connecticut 
river's,  to  this  day  known  as  Dutch  Point.  Two  years  later  appeared 
on  the  scene,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Dutch,  a  whole  congregation 
from  Newtowne  (now  CambridKe),  Mass.,  led  by  Thomas  Hooker, 
that  "rich  pearl  which  Europe  f^ave  to  America."  They  came  over 
land,  driving  their  cattle  before  them,  but  sent  their  goods  ])y  sea. 
At  first  they  called  their  settlement  Newtowne,  A  year  later  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mookcr's  (ompanion,  Samuel 
Stone,  whose  birthplace  was  ITcrfford.  England,  t  he  discrepancy  in 
spelling  does  not  imply  a  similar  difference  in  pronunciation,  for  in 
England  the  "er"  in  "clerk"  is  pronounced  as  "ar"  in  "dark." 

Hartford  immediately  I)ecame  a  place  of  significance  and  the  meeting 
place  of  the  tirst  (Icneral  Court  of  the  Connetticut  Colony.  Here  in 
1639  the  planters  of  the  neighboring  settlements  assembled  and  adopted 
"The  Fundamental  Orders."  the  first  written  constitution  in  history. 

Under  the  inlluenre  of  the  stern  Puritan  pastors  tht-  laws  of  this 
time  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  idolatry,  witchcraft,  blasphemy, 
rebellion,  and  numerous  alraitarly  heinous  offenses. 

The  famous  version  of  the  Blue  Laws  which  makes  such  interesting 
reading  was  due  to  Samuel  Peters,  an  EpiTopal  minister  whose 
stanch  loyalty  to  the  crown  so  provukcd  the  Suns  of  Liberty'  that  he 
was  mohbed.  threatened  with  tar  and  feathers,  and  driven  out  of  town. 
With  venjjeanr  r  in  lii^  heart  he  iniblished  anonymously  in  London  in 
1 781,  "A  General  History  of  C'onnecticut,  lnclu<ling  a  Description  of 
the  Country,  And  many  curious  and  interesting  Anecdotes."  In 
this  he  gave  the  long  accepted  but  spurious  version  of  the  Blue 
Laws. 

Some  of  these,  as  he  gave  them,  stipulated  that  "No  woman  shall 
kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  Fasting  Days/'  "No  minister  shall 

keep  school."  "  Xo  one  shall  travel,  make  beds,  cook,  sweep  house, 
shave,  or  cut  hair  on  the  .S5ibl)ath,"  "No  fine  shall  rea<l  the  common 
prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  Saints'  Days,  make  minted  pics,  dance, 
play  cards,  or  pla>  on  any  instrument  of  music  except  it  be  the  drum, 
trumpet,  or  a  Jewsharp  " 

Peters  presented  a  somewhat  distorted  and  biased  portrait  of  the 
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Connecticut  Puritans,  who.  he  said,  "out-pop'd  the  Pope,  out-king'd 
the  King,  and  uut-bishop'd  the  Bishops." 

'Blue  Laws,'  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  common  to  all  the  Colonies. 
For  example,  Massachusetts  in  1647  banished  Quakers  under  penalty 
of  death  if  they  returned,  while  New  Haven  more  mercifully  never 
threatened  Quakers  with  death,  but  irave  them  the  choice  oC  im« 
prisonment.  banishment,  whipping,  and  branding,  with  the  thrifty 
proviso  that  the  expense  was  to  be  paid  by  the  victim. 

Puritan  seriousness  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  joke  as 
appears  in  a  Coiineclicut  record  of  1648,  as  follows:  "The  Court  ad- 
judKeth  Peter  Buss.ikcr  for  his  filthy  and  profane  expressions  (namely, 
that  he  hoped  to  meete  some  of  the  members  of  the  church  in  hell 
ere  long,  and  he  did  not  but  question  that  he  should)  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  till  the  sermon,  and  then  to 
stand  the  time  thereof  in  the  pillory,  and  after  to  be  severely  whipped." 

Fortv  years  before  Salem  became  interested  in  the  hunting  down  and 
exterminating  of  witches  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits  entered  upon 
such  a  campaif»n.  In  166:  fjuite  an  epidemic  of  witch-hanging  broke 
out  in  Hartford.  Among  those  caught  in  the  net  at  this  time  were 
Nathaniel  Greensmith  of  Hartford  and  bis  wife,  who  lived  on  the 
present  Wethersfield  .\ve.  He  was  a  well-to^o  farmer*  though  he 
had  been  occasionally  convicted  of  theft,  assault,  and  lying,  and  his 

•  wife  Rebecca  was  described  by  Rev.  John  Whiting  as  a  "lewd,  ig- 
norant, and  considerably  aged  woman.*'  They  each  seemed  to  sus- 
pect the  other  of  familiarity  with  Satan,  and  as  a  result  of  this  and 
other  suspicions  were  handed  in  1002  on  (lallows  Hill  about  where 
Trinity  College  now  stands,  from  which  the  crowd  in  the  meadows 
could  witness  the  show. 

Washington  came  to  Hartford  from  the  Hudson  by  way  of  Litch- 
field with  a  guard  of  twenty-two  dragoons  in  September,  1780,  to 
confer  with  Rochambeau,  whose  aide-de-camp  wrote  of  Washington 

•  on  this  occasion:  '*This  most  illustrious  man  of  our  century.  His 
majestic,  handsome  countenance  is  stamped  with  an  honesty  and  a 

gentleness  which  correspond  well  with  his  moral  qualities.  He  looks 
ke  a  hero;  ...  he  is  very  cold,  speaks  little,  but  is  trank  and  courteous 
in  manner;  a  tinire  of  melancholy  affects  his  whole  bearing,  which 
renders  him,  if  possible,  more  interesting.'*  It  was  during  Wash- 
ington's absence  at  this  time  that  Benedict  Arnold  betrayed  West 
Point  to  the  enemy,  and  it  wa^  the  patrol  of  farmers  formed  to  insure 
Washington's  safe  journey  to  Hartford  on  this  occasion  who  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  capture  of  Major  Andrd. 

Some  time  after  the  Revolution  Hartford  became  perhaps  the  chief 
literary  center  of  the  country  because  of  the  'Hartford  Wifs,'  an  in- 
fluential group  of  literary  men  who  were  the  [>ul»lit  i>ts  of  the  Feder- 
alist Party.  Tliey  were  a  grouj)  of  nine  younK  \  ale  graduates  who 
banded  together  fur  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  for  a  time  resided 
in  Hartford.  John  Trumbull.  Timothy  Dwight.  and  Joel  Barlow 
were  the  leaders.  Timothy  Dwight  wrote  an  epic  in  twelve  books, 
*'The  Conquest  of  Canaan."  and  his  "Travels  in  New  England."  the 
first  guide  book  to  this  region,  is  good  reading.  In  addition  to  celebri- 
ties previously  mentioned  arc  John  Fiske,  historian.  Ciideon  W  elles. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Lincoln,  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Hiram  P.  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  Maxim  silencer,  and 
son  of  the  invc!if«>r  «>f  the  Maxim  k'uti,  is  a  native  of  the  city  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the  present  day. 

Up  to  the  nineteenth  century  Hartford's  commerce  was  her  chief 
source  of  wealth,  but  the  advent  of  the  railroads  brought  a  change, 
.md  manufacturing  and  in<surance  have  since  been  the  chief  source  of 
income.    The  manufacture  of  woolens  commenced  with  the  erection 
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of  the  first  woolen  mill  in  New  England  in  178B.   In  1846,  or  there< 

abouts,  the  Rogers  process  of  clectro-silvrr  plating  was  invented  and 
paff-nted  here.  Not  long  afterward  the  manufacture  of  firearms  bc- 
camt-  .inother  leading  industry.  This  was  due  tu  ihe  clJurts  uf  Colonel 
Samuel  Colt,  bor  n  u  Hartford,  July  19,  1814.  He  was  hardly  more 
than  a  lad  when  he  sailed  before  the  t<>  Calcutta  and  back.  On 

the  voyage  he  worked  out  the  idea  of  his  famous  revolver  and  made  a 
wooden  model  of  it.  Upon  his  return  he  was  unahle  to  secure  the 
interest  or  finandai  backing  necessary.  To  obtain  funds  he  toured 
the  country  delivering  lectures  on  cliemistry.  In  1858,  60,000  re- 
volvers were  made.  Today  the  Colt  Patent  Firearms  Company  is 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  this  city,  manufacturing  revolvers,  auto- 
matic pistols,  and  automatic  machine  guns.  Connecticut  produces 
four  hfths  of  the  total  value  of  ammunition  of  the  United  btates,  and 
one  fourth  of  the  value  of  firearms.  Underwood  and  Royal  Type- 
writers, the  machine  tools  of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Compny,  church 
organs,  engines,  harnesses,  and  horseshoe  nails  are  local  products. 

In  the  business  world  Hartford  ranks  drst  of  all  as  an  insurance 
center.  The  origin  of  the  insurance  business  dates  from  Colonial 
days,  when  the  merchant  traders  whose  ships  sailed  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  Main  realized  the  value  of  having  their  cargoes 
underwritten  or  insured  against  the  deprvdalions  of  the  buccaneers 
and  pirates  who  thronged  the  seas.  In  1704  the  following  card  ap- 
peared  in  the  ** Hartford  (^mrant": 

**HABIfOKD  I'lKE  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

The  subscribers  have  this  day  opened  an  office  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  Houses,  Household  Fumiture,  Goods,  Wares,  Merchandise 
etc.  against  Fire. 

Sanford  ami  Wadsworth. 

Hartford,  toth  March,  1794  " 

In  1810  a  charter  was  secured  by  the  Hartf  t  !  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  It  is  now  the  second  oldest  stock 
nre  insurance  company  in  America. 

The  growth  of  this  business  continued  steadily  until  now  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more  companies  that  have  been  born  and  brought  up  here. 
Among  these  are  the  Hartford  Fire,  which  issued  a  policy  as  early  as 
1704.  Hartford  Life,  iStna  (fire),  /£tna  Life,  Phoenix  Fire,  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  Travelers,  Xational  I- ire.  Connecticut  General  Life, 
Connecticut  Mutual  Lite,  and  Connecticut  Fire.  The  assets  of  the 
Hartford  companies  total  about  $500,000,000.  Since  the  beginning 
of  fire  insurance  in  this  city,  $660,000,000  has  been  paid  out  for  fire 
losses  On  fire,  life,  and  accident  Ios>es,  Hartford's  total  payments 
have  been  more  than  $1,500,000,000.  The  San  Francisco  Fire  occa- 
sioned pavments  of  $18,000,000  by  Hartford  companies.  More  than 
5000  people  in  Hartford  live  bjr  insurance. 

The  main  route  follows  the  east  bank  of  the  Connectioit 

from  this  point  to  Springfield.   For  the  route  along  the  west 

bank  see  Route  10. 

R.  1  §  3.    Hartford  to  Springfield.  27.0  m. 

Via  ExNTif'.Lij.  SiAih  RuAJ.)  v.iih  blue  iiiarkers. 
From  City  Hall  go  east  on  Central  Row  and  Slate  St.  and 
north  on  the  Boulevard  to  the  river  and  the  magnificent  new 
$j,ooo,ooo  nine  arch  stone  bridge,  completed  in  190S,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  wooden  toll  bridge  burned  in  1895.  From  the 
bridge  down  stream  is  the  great  plant  of  the  Colt  Firearms  Com- 
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pany,  above  arc  Riverside  Park  and  the  Kency  Memorial 
Tower. 

,From  East  Hartvord  (i.8)  a  trunk  line  State  Road  marked 
in  red,  Route  3,  runs  eastward  to  Willimantic,  Putnam,  etc. 

The  route  to  Springfield  turns  north,  follows  the  Warrenite 
State  Road,  marked  in  blue,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  generally  parallel  with  and  half  a  mile  from  the  river 
bank.  It  is  a  succession  of  village  streets  almost  completely 
lined  with  houses  and  tobacco  farms. 

East  Hartford  was  the  home  of  a  mao  who  more  than  any  other 
had  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  Connecticut  valley.  He  was  Wah- 
quinnacut,  a  leader  of  the  Podunks,  who  went  to  Boston  and  Plymouth 
in  163 1  to  urge  the  English  to  come  to  settle  in  his  beautiful  valley  with 
its  rich  meadows  and  abundant  fur  and  tish.  The  Podunks  had  a 
Stronghold  on  Fort  Hill  to  £he  east  of  the  present  Main  St..  and  lived 
peaceably  enough  with  the  white  settlers  until  King  Philip's  War. 
A  few  of  them  continued  to  live  near  the  Podunk.  river  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  is  the  little  factory  hamlet  of  Burnside,  at  the 
falls  of  the  Hockanum  river,  where  since  1784  paper  has  been  made 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  East  Hartford  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of 
fine  writing  papers. 

Originally  this  was  known  as  Pit  kins  Falls,  from  a  family  of  that 
name  which  early  established  a  fulling  mill  here.  Colonel  Joseph 
Pitkin  had  an  iron  forge  here,  but  in  1750,  when  the  British  trade  regu- 
lations stopped  iron  working  in  tlie  Colonies,  he  transformed  it  into  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  by  a  grim  sort  of  justice, 
to  be  used  against  the  home  government  in  1775. 

6^   SOUTH  WINDSOR.   Alt  70  Jt.  Pop  (tuip)  22S1.  BartfordCo, 
Settled  1640.  Tobacco. 
The  village  was  formerly  part  of  East  Windsor,  and  East  Windsor 

Hill  Post  OlTuf  today  is  in  South  Windsor. 

During  the  Revolution  many  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  here  for 
safe  keeping,  among  them  William  Franlclln,  Royal  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  SOU  of  Dr.  Franklin,  (iovernor  Franklin  was  quartoed 
at  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Diggin,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Congre- 

J;ational  Church,  where  he  lived  in  princely  style.  He  was  extremely 
ond  of  sour  punch,  and  in  a  retired  bower  near  Podunk  Brook  he  pre- 
pared and  served  his  favorite  beverage  to  his  French  visitors,  for 
Lafayette  after  the  abandonment  of  the  project  for  invading  Canada 
made  his  headquarters  here  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Porter.  The  ancient 
elms  still  bordering  the  road  were  planted  by  British  and  Hessian 
prisoners  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  Lafayette. 

John  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the  hrst  steamboat,  was  born  here  in 
1743-  The  Fitches  were  early  settlers  in  Windsor.  John's  unhappy 
childhood  under  a  grim  taskmaster  of  a  father  was  followed  by  an 
equally  uTihap|)y  life.  Apjircnticed  to  Timothy  Cheney  to  learn 
clock-making,  he  was  kept  at  ignoble  tasks  instead  of  being  taught 
the  trade.  In  the  Revolution  his  efforts  to  serve  his  country  were 
unappreciated.  .\s  early  as  1785  he  constructed  a  brass  model  of  a 
small  paddle-wheel  steamboat  which  he  tried  out  with  entire  success. 
In  1 7 88  he  obtained  patents  from  four  States  and  in  1791  from  the  U.S. 
Federal  Government*  covering  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  for  marine  purposes.  I  lis  first  biKit,  built  in  1787,  maintained  a 
speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour  over  a  course  of  one  mile  and  later  made  a 
whole  day's  run  of  eighty  miles  at  Fhiladelphia.   Fitch  predicted  that 
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in  time  to  come  the  Atlantic  would  be  crossed  in  steamboats.  He  was 
too  early  for  his  time,  however,  and  nisfoitttiie  followed  him.  On 
the  trial  trip  of  a  new  boat  with  three  paddle-wheels  and  a  tubular 
boiler,  the  boiler  burst.  He  went  to  France  to  introduce  his  invention* 
but.  the  French  Revolution  coming  on,  his  enterprise  proved  a  failure. 
After  vain  attempts  to  interest  capitalists,  and  a  period  of  wandering 
in  the  Ohio  river  country  during  which  he  was  taken  captive  by 
Indians  and  his  health  impaired  by  exposure,  he  died  a  suicide  in  1798 
in  Kentucky.  The  site  of  His  birthplace  is  marked  by  a  monument 
on  the  old  Kind's  Highway,  a  quarter  mile  east  of  the  route. 

At  East  Windsor  Hill  near  the  northern  limits  of  South 
Windsor  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  near  the  old  cemetery 

was  the  birthplace  of  Jonathan  Kdwards,  the  celebrated 
divine  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  discovered  that  *'hell 
is  paved  with  infants'  skulls." 

8,0   EAST  WINDSOR,   AH  9€  ft.   Pop  (twp)  S362.    Hartford  Co. 
Settled  16S8.  Mfg.  silks  and  woolens. 

Two  miles  north  of  Podunk  River  is  the  old  Grant  family 
house,  with  a  highbo}'  doonvay.  Thi^  wa^  tlu-  ancestral  home 
of  Gen.  U.  S.  (^rant's  forefathers.  1  he  old  l)rick  buildings  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Theological  Seminary,  now  removed  to  Hartford. 

At  Warehouse  Point  (i.vs)  in  1638  William  Pynchon  huili 
a  wLifcliousc  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  where  furs  and  merchan- 
dise were  loaded  on  sea-going  vessels.  The  site  has  been 
located  by  antiquaries  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the 
present  feny.  Rye  gin  is  extensively  made  here. 

On  the  wide  Toll  Bridge  from  Warehouse  Point  to  Windsor  Locks 
was  the  quaint  sign  of  the  ancient  East  Windstir  Ferry: 
"£ach  ox  or  other  neat  kmc  .ooi^c 
Each  sheep  swine  or  goat  7  milts  'No  Trust**' 

IT^  ENFIELD  Alt  78  ft.  Pop 'fwp^  0719.  Hartford  Co.  Sealed 
1681.  Mfg.  carpets  and  cojffm  hardware. 
The  situation  on  a  level  terrace  of  the  Connecticut  commands 
a  broad  view.  The  Shaker  village  in  the  valley  to  the  east 
was  established  here  in  1788.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Haz* 
ardville,  where  there  are  extensive  powder  mills.  Settled  by 
people  from  Salem,  Enfield  remained  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  until  1752  because  of  a  mistake  of  the  early 
surveyors  in  setting  the  boundary  line  of  Massachusetts  too 
far  south.  Here  is  the  estate  of  W.  V.  Young.  P.D.F.  ('Pa's 
Damn  Fool'),  younger  son  of  the  family,  and  manufacturer  of 
"Absorbine,  Jr,,"  an  antiseptic  liniment,  with  headquarters  in 
Springfield. 

As  we  cross  Fresh  Water  Brook  on  the  left  is  the  manufac- 
turing town  of  Thompsonville  (18.5)  with  long-established 
carpet  works  and  factories  for  the  production  of  printing 
presses.  The  father  of  local  manufacturing  interests  is  Orrin 
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Thompson,  who  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  New  York 
carpet  store,  returned  to  his  home  town,  set  up  a  factory  for 
manufacturing  carpets  in  1828,  and  so  founded  an  industry 
which  thrives  to  this  day. 

Just  beyond  Conchusett  Farm  (20.5)  the  road  crosses  the 
Massachusetts  State  Line  at  which  is  State  Line  Park. 

22^    LONGMEADOW.    Alt  64  ft.    Pop  1084  {1910),  1782  {191S). 
Hampden  Co.  Mfg.  brick  and  tile. 

The  long,  narrow  village  Green  is  to  the  right.    The  church 

on  the  Green  has  a  bell  cast  in  18 10  by  Paul  Revere.    At  the 

end  of  the  village,  with  a  brown  sandstone  mile  post  in  front,  is 

the  romantic  old  Ely  Mansion,  now  the  home  of  Charles  H. 

Tenney.    It  was  built  about  1774  by  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ely, 

Jr.,  from  brick  baked  in  front  of  the  site. 

Here  were  spent  five  years  of  the  boyhood  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
as  Elcazar  Williams  later  supposed  himself  to  be.  To  the  deacon 
came  for  their  education  in  1800  two  young  kinsmen,  Eleazar  and  John 
Williams,  grandsons  of  Eunice  Williams  of  Deerhcld  (R.  10).  John 
showed  every  evidence  of  Indian  blood  and  failed  to  profit  by  his 
associations  and  study.  Eleazar  was  a  lovable  boy,  courtly  and  noble 
in  his  bearing.  Not  until  much  later,  as  the  result  of  accumulated 
evidence,  did  he  come  to  believe  himself  the  lost  son  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  .\ntoinette.  Much  of  his  later  life  was  spent  as  a  mission- 
ary with  the  Oneida  Indians,  with  whom  he  became  a  strong  influence. 


TIIK  ROMANTIC  OIJ)  ELY  MANSION,  LONGMEADOW 


Leaving  Longmeadow  there  is  a  view  ahead  of  Springfield, 
with  Mt.  Tom  and  the  Holyoke  range  to  the  north.  To  the 
left  is  the  while  tower  of  the  new  City  Hall.  On  entering 
Springfield  on  Pecousic  .Ave.,  Forest  Park  lies  to  the  right, 
with  a  monument  to  President  McKinlcy  and  the  Barney 
mausoleum  and  residence.  At  the  fork  bear  to  the  right, 
across  the  Mill  river  into  Main  St.,  the  center  of  the  city,  meet- 
ing Route  13  from  the  Ikrkshires  and  the  West. 
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27 A    SPRINGFIELD.  Alt  100  ft.  Pop  88,926  {1910),  102 JOS  {191S); 

ZBftOO  Joieign-born.  County-seat  oj  Hampden  Co.  Settled 
1€H.  htikn  nomtf  Agaarn  of  Agawam,  "meadow,"  JHttHb^ 
uting  center.  Waterpower  from  Mill  River.  Mfg.  firearms, 
skates,  paper,  toys,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  tex- 
tiles, machinery, automobiles,  motorcycles,  railroad  cars;  meat 
packing.  Kofiftf  c/  Product  (mS),  %4ijmjm;  PoyroO, 
S9fi48/H)0. 

Springfield,  the  chief  city  of  western  Massachusetts,  rivals 
Hartford  in  population,  wealth,  civic  pride,  and  the  natural 
beauty  and  advantages  of  its  situation.  Many  examples  of 
fine  architecture  give  the  city  a  dignity  which  is  well  main- 
tained by  its  spacious  parks,  L)eautifully  shaded  streets,  and 
the  exceUence  of  its  educational  and  public  institutions.  Dur- 
ix^  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  picturesque  waterfront,  now  marred 
by  railway  tracks. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  and  on  a  scries  of  terrace-like  slopes  which  rise 
to  an  altitude  of  about  150  feet  above  the  sea.  The  situation 
at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  New  York. 
New  Haven.  Hartford  railroads  makes  it  the  important 
distributing  center  for  the  middle  Connecticut  valley  region. 
Large  slaughter-houses  and  meat-packing  plants  are  situated 
here,  and  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  local  mdustrics;  but  to 
the  outer  world  Springfield  brings  to  mind  the  historic  Arsenal, 
Smith  &  Wesson  Revolvers,  and  Barney  &  Berry  Skates. 

Court  Square,  shaded  by  many  noble  old  elm  trees,  is  the 
dvic  and  historic  center.  The  plot  was  bought  in  1820  for 
$3000  by  a  group  of  citizens,  and  was  presented  to  Hampden 
County.  Here  in  the  Colonial  days  stood  the  stocks  and  the 
whipping  post.  Next  the  meeting  house  was  the  old  Parsons 
Tavern,  where  Washington  drank  his  flip.  "Reached  Spring- 
field by  4  o'clock,"  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of 
Oct.  21.  1789,  "and  while  dinner  was  getting,  examined  the 
Continental  Stores  at  this  place.  .  .  .  (len.  Shepherd,  Mr. 
Lyman  and  many  other  Gentlemen  sat  an  hour  or  two  with 
me  in  the  evening  at  i'arsons  s  Tavern,  where  I  lodged,  and 
which  is  a  good  House." 

In  the  Square  stands  the  sturdy  bronze  figure  of  Sergeant 
Miles  Morgan,  with  beU-mouthed  gun  over  his  shoulder  and 
hoe  in  hand,  who  came  from  Bristol,  England,  in  1636,  and 
later  settled  in  Springfield.  He  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
multi-millionaire  New  York  financiers.  The  Court  House 
(1874),  at  the  southw^est  corner  of  the  Square,  was  one  of  the 
first  buildings  designed  by  Henry  H.  Richardson,  the  famous 
architect.  The  First  Congregational  Church,  a  line  example 
of  the  old  New  England  meeting  house,  built  in  1819,  is  the 
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fourth  t'difire  of  this  congregation,  organized  in  1637.  The 
(»>[)pcr  weathercock  which  surmounts  the  spire  was  made  in 
England,  and  has  looked  down  upon  ihe  town  for  over  a  cen- 
tury  and  a  half. 

The  new  Municipal  Buildings,  facing  Court  Square,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  finest  architectural  gnjups  in  the  count  r>'.  They 
consist  of  two  classic  structures  of  Indiana  limestone,  with 
colonnades  of  ten  forty-foot  Corinthian  columns,  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1913  at  a  cost  of  $3  yOOOiOOO*  In  the  building  on 
the  right  are  the  city  ofiiceSi  and  on  the  left  the  Auditorium, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  4200.  Between  them  stands  the 
Campanile,  or  clock  tower  (500  ft),  from  which  there  is  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  twelve  bells 
in  the  tower  chime  the  'Cambridge  Quarters' of  Handel  and 
are  also  used  for  ringing  carillons. 

Main  Street,  a  prosaic  business  thoroughfare,  is  the  industrial 
arter>'  of  the  city.  It  follows  the  course  uf  the  old  Indian 
trail  aiong  which  were  built  the  log  huts  of  the  first  settlers. 
Some  of  the  must  notable  buildings  fronting  on  it  arc  the 
Post  Office  and  Customs  House,  the  Third  National  Bank 
Building,  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  North  of  the  Square  is  the 
shopping  district,  and  south  is  the  State  Armory. 

The  "Springfield  Republican  "  has  a  national  reputation.  On 
the  front  of  the  building  at  Main  St.  and  Harrison  Ave.  is 
a  bronze  relief  of  Samuel  Bowles  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
The  paper  was  established  in  1S24  by  Samuel  Bowles,  whose 
son  (fl.  1.S7S),  grandson  (d.  1915)  of  the  same  name,  and 
great  grandson,  Sherman  Bowles,  have  carried  on  his  tradi- 
tions of  e(lit()rship.  At  first  a  weekly,  in  1844  it  became  a 
daily,  and  in  1878  the  first  Sunday  issue  appeared.  In  1849 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  became  the  editor  and  gave  the  "Republican" 
a  literary  flavor  it  long  retained.  He  bought  an  interest,  and 
his  intimate  association  with  it  extended  through  seventeen 
years.  Holland's  home  where  he  wrote  the  best  of  his  his- 
toric romances,  "The  Bay  Path/'  was  at  115  High  St.  His 
grave  in  the  Springfield  Cemetery  is  marked  with  a  bronze 
bas-relief  by  Saint-Gaudens. 

The  railroad  is  c.nrricd  across  Main  St.  on  a  massive  stone 
arch  of  fine  architectural  lines.  The  station  l>uil(ling  was  de- 
signed by  H.  11.  Richardson,  hut  has  an  ineflicicnl  track  ar- 
rangement anil  inadccjuate  plat turm  facilities. 

Hampden  Tark,  a  one- lime  race  track,  is  now  a  l)asebail 
ground,  ll  originated  from  a  horse  show  held  here  in  1852 
and  was  opened  with  an  oration  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Four  bridges  span  the  river,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  the 
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Old  Toll  Bridge,  a  covered  wooden  structure  originally  built 
in  1805  by  Isaac  Damon  with  funds  raised  in  part  by  lottery 
and  rebuilt  in  1816.  The  project  was  considered  a  great  en- 
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gmeeriog  enterprise  and  met  with  violent  oppx>sition.  In  town 
meeting  one  of  the  local  bigwigs  solemnly  declared,  "  ( icntlemen, 
you  might  just  as  well  undertake  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  r' 
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State  Strre't  extends  across  the  city  from  the  river,  its  con- 
(inuation  eastward  being  known  as  Boston  Road.  It  is  a 
broad  and  dipnified  thoroughfare,  delightfully  shaded  and 
bordered  l)\  sume  of  the  city's  most  notable  institutions. 

The  IK  w  C  ity  Library  on  Slate  St.  was  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  ($200,000)  and  378  Springfield  citizens  ($155,000). 
It  is  a  bmitiful  and  stately  example  of  Italian  Renafssance 
architecture  in  Vennont  marble,  designed  by  Edward  L. 
Tilton.  At  present  the  Library  contains  200,000  books  and 
has  capacity  for  half  a  million.  It  has  an  enviable  reputation 
for  the  liberality  and  efficiency  of  its  management. 

In  Merrick  Park,  adjoining  the  Library  grounds,  stands  Saint> 
Gaudens'  vigorous  and  masterly  statue  **The  Puritan,"  osten- 
sibly a  representation  of  Deacon  Samuel  Chapm.  As  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hughes  together  with  his  friend  were  being 
shown  about  the  sculptor's  studio  at  Corni.sh  by  Mrs.  Saint - 
Gaudens,  they  paused  before  the  statue  of  "The  Puriian,*' 
typical  iii  g.ul)  .iiid  pose  of  the  austerity  and  sternness  of  the 
type.  Gazing  up  into  his  hard-lined  £ace,  the  friend  broke 
the  silence  with  the  platitude,  "Ah,  that  was  the  kind  of 
men  that  made  America."  Judge  Hughes  came  back  quickly: 
"Thank  God  they  made  only  a  little  part  of  it." 

The  Art  Museum,  adjacent  to  the  Library,  is  in  the  same 
general  style  of  architecture.  In  panels  on  the  end  walls  are 
•  set  in  metal  letters  the  names  of  the  world's  great  artists,  in- 
cluding those  of  China  and  Jnpin.  The  George  Walter 
X'inri'iu  Smith  collection  of  Oriental  porcelains,  rloisonru's. 
bronzes,  jarks,  lacquers,  etc.,  occupy  many  rooms.  I  herc 
are  nlso  interesting  Mohammedan  manuscripts  and  an  excel- 
lent tiHri'ion  of  ancient  Oriental  rugs.  Mrs.  Smith's  collec- 
tion of  iatts  and  embroideries  fills  many  cases.  Springfield's 
advanced  position  in  the  art  world  is  laigely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence  and  inspiration  of  George  W.  V.  Smith,  a  traveler  and 
connoisseur  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  bringing 
together  an  unusual  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  art. 
On  his  offering  to  bequeath  his  collections  to  the  City  Library 
Association  a  building  was  provided  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  public-spirited  citizens.  The  Science  Museum,  a  low 
building  with  a  Doric  portico,  hack  of  the  Art  Museum,  con- 
tains natural  history  collect itms.  At  40  Chestnut  St.  is  the 
house  in  which  Gcorj^e  Bnniroft,  the  historian,  lived  during 
his  three  years'  residence  in  Springtield,  1835-^^8. 

Springfield  has  a  notable  group  of  school  buildings.  Nearly 
opposite  the  Library  is  the  Central  High  School,  and  one  third 
of  a  mUe  further  up  State  St.  is  the  new  million  dollar  Higfh 
School  of  Commerce.  The  Technical  High  School  is  just  off 
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State  St.  on  Elliott  St.  Springfield  early  took  rank  in  the 
educational  world  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  who  from  1888  to  1904  was  in  charge  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  put  Springfield  on  the  map  of  the  educational  world. 

The  American  International  College,  located  since  1888  on 
upper  State  St.,  trains  foreign  young  men  and  women  of  twenty 
nationalities  in  American  ideals  and  gives  them  a  command 
of  the  English  language.  The  Y.M.C.A.  Training  College, 
where  secretaries  and  gymnasium  instructors  are  prepared  for 
their  special  work,  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  The  Mac- 
Duffie  School  occupies  the 
homestead  of  the  father  of  the 
late  Samuel  Bowles  on  Crescent 
Hill. 

The  Church  of  the  Unity, 
on  State  St.,  opposite  the  Li- 
brary, which  is  adorned  with 
some  splendid  Tiffany  windows, 
and  the  North  Congregational 
Church,  two  blocks  north  on 
Salem  St.,  are  the  work  of  H. 
H.  Richardson.  In  the  parish 
house  of  Christ  Church,  Chest- 
nut St.  near  State,  is  another 
notable  work  of  art,  the  painted 
glass  window  of  Mary  at  the 
Tomb,  by  John  La  Farge.  The 
Holy  Family  Church,  on  East- 
em  Ave.,  a  fine  example  of  the  Early  English  Perpendicular, 
contains  carvings  by  Kirchmayer  of  Oberammergau. 

The  old  Rockingham  House,  a  relic  of  stage  coach  days, 
still  stands  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Walnut  Sts.  Opposite 
it,  in  Benton  Park,  is  a  curious  guide  stone,  erected  in  1763 
by  Joseph  Wait,  a  Brookfield  merchant  who  lost  his  way  here 
in  a  blinding  snow-storm.  Masonic  emblems  are  carved  on 
the  stone,  which  is  scarred  by  bullets  fired  by  General  Shepard's 
troops  at  Shays'  insurgent  forces,  and  bears  the  inscription, 
**For  the  benefit  of  travellers,"  above  which  appears  the 
motto,  "Virtus  est  sua  merces." 

The  United  States  Arsenal,  established  by  Congress  in  1794, 
occupies  a  part  of  74  acres  on  the  left  of  State  St.  The  spacious 
and  well  kept  grounds  are  entered  at  the  south  corner  and  are 
open  to  the  public  during  working  hours.  (Passes  must  be 
procured  at  the  office.)  The  venerable  buildings  are  of  simple 
and  agreeable  profX)rtions,  standing  on  a  slight  elevation. 
The  main  building  is  a  reproduction  of  the  East  India  house 
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in  Luiidun  and  was  built  in  1846  lis  low  four-square  tower 
comninfi'is  a  view  of  the  Conntciicut  valley  that  elicited  such 
enthusiastic  praise  from  Thackeray.  Toward  the  north  is  the 
Mt.  Holyokc  range,  with  Mt.  Tom  in  the  foreground  and  the 
Connecticut  winding  between  fertile  meadows;  to  the  souili  is 
the  lovely  Pecousic  valley  and  the  old  village  of  Longmeadow; 
eastward  are  the  hills  of  WUbraham;  and  to  the  west  the  Berk* 
shire  Hills;  the  dty  itself  is  almost  hidden  in  masses  of  foliage. 
To  the  southeast  are  the  barracks,  guard  house,  middle  and 
eastern  arsenid.  To  the  north  is  the  long  building  occupied  by 
the  ordnance  storekeeper,  general  offices,  and  milling  depart- 
ment; and  fronting  Federal  St.  are  the  machine,  ;  lishing, 
carpe?iter.  :in(!  pnint  shops.  The  main  arsenal  has  a  storage 
capacity  ot  500,000  >i)ringticld  rilles;  with  the  other  buildings 
the  capacity  is  1,000  o<:o.  The  U.S.  VVatershops,  where  the 
forcing  and  heavier  work  on  the  Springfield  rifles  is  done,  are 
about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Armory.  The  plaiU  normally 
employs  1300  workmen  and  has  a  capacity  of  140,000  Spring- 
field rifles  a  3rear. 

Wbca  on  their  wedding  journey  from  PittsfieM,  Longfellow  and  his 
second  wife  visited  the  Arsenal.  The  polished  rifle  barrels  arranged  in 
tiers  against  the  walls  prompt  Mr«;  I>onfrft*llow  to  comfMire  them 
to  organ  pipes.    It  was  ihi^  ihM  later  iaspircd  the  lines: 

**This  is  the  arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villagLS  with  slranpe  alarms. 

Ah!  what  ik  >ounii  will  n^v,  how  vviltl  and  dreary. 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those'swift  Iceys; 

Wliat  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 

Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies!" 

Maple  Street,  shaded  by  elms  and  maples,  leads  to  Cresrent 
Hill,  which  commands  another  ins|)irinp;  view  of  the  city  and 
the  valley.  Along  this  street  are  many  handsome  modern  and 
Colonial  residences  with  ample  and  tasteful  grounds.  The 
palatial  million-dollar  stone  resiticiue  of  Daniel  B.  Wesson  was 
recently  sold  to  the  Colony  Club  for  $60,000.  The  Cynthia 
Wesson  Memorial  Hospital,  on  High  St.,  with  its  projcv  i  ing  cor- 
nice, suggests  a  Florentine  palazzo.  Off  Maple  St.  is  also  the 
Springfield  Cemetery,  wherein  is  the  grave  of  Mary  Pynchon 
Holyoke,  a  daughter  of  William  Pynchon,  marked  with  a 
stone  bearing  this  quaint  inscription: 

"HERE  LYETH  THE  BODY  OF  MARI 

THE  WIFE  OF  F.l.I/.lTR  HOLYOKE 
WHO  DIED  OCTOBER  20  1657. 
"Shee  yt  lyes  here  was  while  »bee  stood 
A  very  glory  ol  womanhood 

Even  hrre  was  sowne  tnn->T  prcriotis  dust 
Which  surely  shall  rise  with  the  just." 
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At  the  southern  entraace  to  the  city  is  Forest  Park,  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  and  picturesquely  watered  land  of  over  500 
acres.  The  park  a\  is  begun  in  1884  by  a  gift  of  sixty-five 
acres  of  land  from  U.  H.  Greenleaf.  To  tbi^  Kvcrctt  Barney, 
the  skate  manufacturer ,  added  104  acres  from  his  adjoining 
e-^t-ite,  and  there  have  been  several  subsequent  additions.  It 
cuiiiains  some  beautiful  ganlens,  an  elaborate  colleclion  of 
lotus  and  other  Oriental  [>laius,  and  a  zoological  collection. 
Through  the  lianuy  estate  llovvs  Pecousic  Brook  forniijig 
fantastic  water  gardens.  The  Barney  &  Berry  Skate  factory 
is  near  at  hand  ukI  conspicuous  from  the  railroad. 

Tbeiil^inual  Music  Festival,  now  held  in  the  new  Municipal 
Auditorium,  dates  from  1889  and  is  one  of  the  principal  musical 
events  of  western  New  England.  It  brings  to  Spruigfield  the 
world's  famous  operatic  and  concert  stars* 

Industrial  conditions  of  Springfield  are  more  settled  than 
in  most  industrial  centers.  The  city  is  practically  free  from 
slums,  and  even  the  factory  operatives  have  homes  of  their  own 
with  space  for  gardens  and  qui  door  life.  The  modern  principle 
of  wage  regulation  and  a  short  working  day  was  laid  down  by 
the  first  settlers  of  Springfield,  who  provided  that,  "All  teames 
consisting  of  4  cattill  with  one  man,  shall  not  take  above  6 
sliiilings  a  day  wages:  From  May  till  October  to  work  eight 
hours,  and  the  other  part  of  the  year  six  hours  for  iheyre  day's 
worke." 

The  city's  best  known  manufactured  products  include  re- 
volvers and  automatic  pistols,  made  by  Smith  &  Wesson,  es- 
tablished in  1857;  the  Barney  &  Berry  Skates,  made  here  since 
1864,  the  Hendee  Manufacturing  Company's  Indian  Motor- 
cycle, Knox  Tractors,  the  Bosch  Magneto,  Milton  Bradley's 
kindergarten  supplies,  the  Tabor-Prang  Art  Company's  publica- 
tions, G.  &  C.  Merriam's  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  the  Orange 
Judd  Company's  agricultural  publications.  Among  oiIut  in- 
dustrial firms  of  importance  are  the  Wason  Mfg.  Co.  (steel 
R.R.  and  trolley  cars),  the  Package  Machinery  Company, 
Cheney  Higelow  Wire  \\u^k^,  and  the  U.S.  Knvclope  Com- 
pany. Springfield,  too,  is  an  insurance  center  second  only  to 
Hartford  in  New  England.  The  two  most  important  firms 
are  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  lAfe  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

When  John  Uldhum  and  his  companions  in  1633  pushed  westward 
over  the  Indian  trail  they  reached  "the  Long  River,"  where  Spring- 
field now  ia.  There  they  found  a  village  of  the  Agawam  Indians, 
whose  Sachem  "used  them  kindly"  and  gave  them  some  beaver. 
The  following  year  William  Pynchon  and  his  son  probably  visited 
this  region.  Pynchon,  a  man  of  gentle  birth,  had  been  a  lan<lc(] 
proprietor  at  Spriogfteid,  England,  and  was  the  founder  in  i6io 
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of  Roxhury,  Mass.  lie  was  too  1>road  and  open-minded  to  get  on 
comfort.ibly  with  llu-  H.iy  Colony  leaders,  and  after  a  brief  period 
of  uneasiness  delcrmincd  lu  move  west.  In  the  summer  of  16.^5  he 
sent  two  men  to  the  Connecticut  valley  to  prepare  a  house  at  the 
place  called  A^Mwam.  This  first  hoiisr  was  built  on  the  site  of  West 
Springfield,  but  when  Pynchon  and  bis  company  arrived  in  the  spring 
01  1636  he  was  advised  by  the  friendly  Indians  that  at  high  water  that 
region  was  overflowed  and  consequently  their  settlement  was  estab- 
lished on  the  east  bank.  This  was  made  a  month  before  the  'Hooker- 
ites,'  who  reached  Connecticut  by  another  route,  the  old  Connecticut 
Path,  settled  at  Hartford. 

William  Pynchon  was  an  unusual  man  for  his  time.  He  wrote  a 
book»  "The  Meritorious  Price  of  Our  Redemption/'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  England.  The  General  Court  at  Boston,  suspecting  hetero* 
dox  opinions,  tried  the  Book  and  it  was  condemned  and  executed  by 
public  burninp  in  the  Hoston  Market  Place  (1650),  a  holy  orgy  that 
must  have  delighted  tho^e  narrow-minded  bigots  who  thought  they 
were  thus  serving  God.  This  intolerance  of  the  lovers  of  'religious 
liberty'  finally  drove  Pynchon  back  to  England  in  1652. 

His  son,  John  Pynchon,  however,,  remained  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  settlement.  His  account  books,  still  preserved  in  the  city  library, 
record  that  from  1652  to  2657  he  bought  from  the  Indians  and  shipped 
to  London  04^1  beaver  skins,  320  otter  skins,  and  other  skins  and  furs 
in  great  quantitv.  The  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  afforded  huge 
profits,  even  to  hundreds  per  cent,  and  suggests  that  the  desire  for 
gAivi  w.i-  as  potent  then  as  now. 

Springtiehi  has  the  di^titution  of  having  distovorcd  the  first  re- 
corded case  of  witchcraft  in  New  England.  Hugh  Parsons  was  a 
somewhat  cantankerous  carpenter  whose  sharp  tongue  had  made  him 
enemies.  Coody  Parsons,  his  wife,  no  more  sweet-tempered  than  her 
husband,  made  enemies  on  her  own  account.  She  was  afflicted  with 
occasional  attacks  of  what  we  would  today  call  insanity,  which  con* 
vinced  her  neighbors  of  her  social  intimacy  with  the  devil.  At  her 
trial  in  1651  she  and  her  husband  mutually  accused  each  other  of 
witchcraft,  but  both  were  acquitted  of  that  charge.  This  episode  has 
been  utilised  in  Molland's  story  "The  Bay  Path."  It  was  ten  years 
later  that  witdurafi  broke  out  at  Hartford  and  Wethert&eld,  and 
forty  years  before  the  epidemic  reached  Salem. 

The  .Agawam  Indians  lived  amicably  with  the  settlers,  and  even  at 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War  (1675)  protested  friendship.  Their 
fort  on  Long  Hill,  a  mile  south  of  the  settlement.  stoo<!  on  a  plateau 
at  the  head  of  a  ravine  near  the  present  Forest  i'urk.  They  yielded 
to  Philip's  machinations,  and,  plotting  to  attack  the  settlement, 
secretly  admitted  soo  ho^ti!(S  to  their  fort  The  plot  was  revealed 
by  Tolo,  a  domesticaiid  Indian  in  the  household  of  the  Walcott  family 
at  Windsor.  A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Springfield 
to  warn  the  inhabitants,  and  Lieutenant  Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller 
rode  out  t<^  tlie  fort  a**  «couts  As  they  approached,  both  were  tired 
upon, — Miller  was  killed,  and  Cooper,  though  mortally  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  seat  until  he  reached  one  of  the  fortified  houtea, 
whrre  lie  ft  II  dead.  The  Imlians  immediately  fell  upon  tlu  settlement, 
which  then  consisted  of  about  forty  dwellings  mostly  with  thatched 
roofs.  Pynchon  and  his  train-band  were  then  away  in  Hadley.  and 
the  settlers  took  refuge  in  the  three  fortified  garrison  houses.  That  of 
Major  John  r\ii(  !iori,  built  in  i()6o,  \va<  nf  hritk  with  w.ills  two  feet 
thick,  and  stood  an  interesting  relic  of  C'uluntal  times  until  lorn  down 
by  his  descendants  in  iSm.  Most  of  the  houses  and  all  of  the  bams 
and  mills  were  burned.  So  great  was  the  terror  that  the  inhabitants 
were  inclined  to  abandon  the  settlement,  but  Major  Pynchon  and  the 
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Bay  State  Governor  stood  strong  for  its  maiutenaoce  as  an  outpost, 
mod  the  male  inliabitants  were  enrolled  as  state  militia. 

The  danger  was  so  prcat  that  all  that  winter  no  one  at  Longn)ra«^!ow 
attempted  to  come  to  Springfield  to  church.  Early  the  following 
spring  a  party  of  sixteen  men  on  horseback  with  their  women  and 
children  riding  on  pillions  slarlcrl  from  Lonjjmea(l()W  to  attend  church 
at  Sprtngheld  under  the  escort  of  Captain  Nixon  and  a  party  of  soldiers. 
At  the  foot  of  Long  Hill  where  the  roud  croiises  Pecousic  Brook  they 
were  attacked.  The  escort  fled  precipitately,  but  later,  when  it  was 
learned  how  few  were  the  Indians  that  caused  this  ambush,  the  mili 
tary  escort  came  in  for  sharp  censure.  The  Captain's  conduct  was 
characterised  as  *'a  matter  of  great  shame,  bumbling  to  us,"  and  in- 
spired the  couplet: 

"Seven  Indians,  and  one  without  a  Gun, 
Caused  Captain  Nixon  and  forty  men  to  run." 

When  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck.  was  called  to  the  Fir->t  Cnnfrrej^ational 
Church  in  1734  theulogical  controversy  had  another  inning  at  Spring- 
field.  It  became  known  to  the  Orthodox  ministers  that  he  had  once 

bad  the  temerity  to  say:  "What  will  become  of  the  heathen  who 
never  beard  of  the  Gospel  I  do ^ot  pretend  to  say;  hut  I  cannot  but 
indulge  a  hope  that  God,  in  his  boundless  benevolence,  will  End  a 
way  whereby  those  heathen  who  act  up  to  the  Ught  they  have  may 
b  "  =:ivcd."  This  shockint;  heresy  cau<;cd  an  uproar  of  protest  against 
the  installation  of  Breck.  One  of  the  most  bitter  of  hr^  opponents  was 
the  great  Jonathan  Edwards,  author  of  the  inviting  picture  of  a  hell 
paved  with  the  skulls  of  unbaptixed  infant^^.  and  other  pleasing  studies 
in  Calvinism.  The  ( <)ntrovcr«<y  raped  for  two  years,  but  Breck's 
friends  stood  by  him  bravely,  with  the  result  that  he  was  eventually 
inscalted  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  hard  times  following  the  Rr\  dutlon  created  much  discontent 
among  the  poor  farmers  and  bankrupt  merchants  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  caused  one  uprising  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  have 
serious  consequences.  Led  by  Daniel  Shays,  a  farmer  of  the  town  of 
Pelham,  near  Amherst,  this  was  known  as  "Shays'  Rebellion."  He 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  conspicuous  for 
personal  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Stony  Point.  In  1786  the  Shays 
forces  made  a  demonstration  at  Springfield  in  front  of  the  Court  House, 
the  purpose  being  to  prevent  t^c  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  But  there  was  no  figluiiig,  and  the  cUort  failed.  Or.  Jan. 
^5.  1786,  Shays  and  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  igoo, 
advanced  on  the  Arsenal,  which  had  been  occupied  by  General  William 
Shcpard  with  about  1000  men,  but  at  the  first  6re  of  the  regulars  the 
insurgents,  who  had  advanced  along  the  Boston  road  to  about  the 
present  line  of  Federal  St.,  broke  and  fled,  leaving  three  dead.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  insurrection  in  any  organized  form. 

John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame  lived  at  31  Franklin  St.  from 
1846  to  1840.  Springfield  contemporaries  describe  him  as  a  rnild-man- 
nrrri!  'mooth-faced  man,  with  heavy  black  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  his  forehead.  He  was  already  very  bold  and  bitter  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  slavery  and  was  sure  to  speak  at  every  meeting  in  the 
city  at  which  that  subject  was  discussed.  He  organised  the  '  Spring- 
field Gileadites'  to  resist  the  capture  of  fugitive  shvef^.  and  did  much 
to  make  Springfield  an  important  station  on  the  famous  '  Underground 
Railway'  from  Southern  Slavery  to  Canadian  Freedom. 

Many  writers  of  more  than  local  fame  have  lived  a  part  or  all  of 
their  lives  in  Springfield.  Pr.  Holland,  whose  connection  with  the 
"Republican"  has  already  been  mentioned,  first  pubUshed  in  that 
paper  the  "Timothy  Titcomb  Papers/' Gold  Foil."  his  *' History  of 
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Western  Massac  h  use  its,"  and  a  "Life  of  Liiuoln."  George  Bancroft 
wrote  the  seconrl  volunii  his  "History  of  iht-  United  States"  in  the 
law  offices  of  Jud^c  Bobwurth  ou  Elm  St.,  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden  published  several  of  his  books  and  edited  the  "Sunday 
Afternoon"  while  he  was  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Church 
(1874-8?)  Rut  the  best  known  literary  achievemrnt  as?>ociated  with 
Springfield  undoubtedly  is  Webster's  Dictionary,  lirst  published  in 
1898.  When  Webster  died,  in  1843,  George  and  Charles  Merriam 
bought  the  copyright  of  the  Dictionary*  which  is  still  published  here  by 
the  Cf  &'  C.  Merriam  Company. 

l\uuic  T3  enters  Sprinj^field  from  the  Berkshire^  by  way  of 
the  Wcstlkld  valley,  and  Route  10  continues  up  the  Connecti- 
cut by  the  cast  and  the  west  banks. 

R.  1  §  4.    Springfield  to  Worcester.  51.0  m. 

Via  Palmer  and  Spencer.   State  Road,  with  red  markers. 

This  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  principal  east  and  west  trunk 
lines  through  New  England  from  the  Hudson  valley  via  Pitts- 
field  to  Boston.  Carrying  the  traffic  of  two  important  trunk 
lines  it  is  perhaps  traversed  by  more  vehicles  than  any  one 
other  route  in  the  heart  of  New  England.  The  splendid  State 
Road  all  the  way  is  unmistakable,  marked  by  red  bands  on 
the  telegraph  poles. 

A  few  miles  from  Springfield  the  route  enters  the  bills  of  the 
ancient  cr\'stalh*ne  highlands  and  follows  the  deep  narrow 
valley  of  the  Quaboa^,  the  waterpower  of  which  is  utilized  in 
a  series  of  small  industrial  towns,  then  follows  through  a 
farming  country  with  shot  towns  to  Worcester. 

Leave  Springtield  by  State  St.,  past  the  l  ibrary  and  the 
Arsenal,  and  at  the  fork  of  the  two  trolley  hues  follow  the 
red  bands  on  the  telegraph  poles.  The  barren  sand  plain 
covered  with  scrub  growth  on  either  side  of  the  highway  was 
originally  called  Springfield  Plain. 

Just  outside  ci  Springfield,  Athol  Junction  on  the  B.  &  A.  R.R. 
marks  the  western  terminus  of  tho«c  twin  streaks  of  rust,  fnrmtrly 
the  Haropden  Railroad,  which  though  only  fourteen  miles  long  cost 
more  than  $3,300,000,  the  most  expensive  road  per  mile  ever  built  in 

New  Kngtand.  It  h'A<.  >t<M.i!  for  years  complet<'I.v  i  tiiii|>|)rd  but  never 
user!,  one  more  monument  to  the  folly  of  Mcllen  management.  The 
H  nniMlcu  Railroad  was  built  by  the  VVoronoco  Construction  Company 
operating  in  connection  with  the  Hampden  Investment  Company, 
both  of  which  were  controlled  anfl  finrinccd  !>>  fliosc  who  fornurly 
bad  to  do  with  other  New  Haven  jobberies.  Large  loans  were  made 
on  Mellen's  verbal  promises  'rubber  stamped*  by  the  B.  k  M.  directors. 
Its  purpose  was  to  shorten  by  a  few  miles  the  direct  route  and  bring 
the  Crnfral  a«^^nrh\i<;f tt<^  into  use.  and  at  the  same  time  pay  for 
obligations  attaching  to  an  unsuccessful  New  York  enterprise,  or,  as 
they  say,  to  kill  two  cows  with  one  locomotive. 

Beyond  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  a  road  leads  to  the  left  to 

Indian  Orchard,  an  industrial  center;  among  its  numerous 

plants  The  Chapman  Valve  Manufacturing  Company  is  of 
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national  significance.  The  village  received  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  a^ter  the  attack  in  1676  on  Springfield  600  Indians 
luvouacked  here  for  the  night.  The  highway  skirts  Five  Mile 
Pond  and  beyond  Ludlow,  the  site  of  extensive  twine  and  yam 
mOls,  reaches  the  Chioopee  river,  which  furnishes  valuable  water- 
power.  Washington  wrote  in  his  Diary  of  this  part  of  the 
route:  **A  little  before  the  road  descends  to  Chicopee  river, 
it  is  hilly,  rocky,  and  sleep,  anrl  conlimirs  so  for  several  miles; 
the  country  1j(  in^  stony  ;ind  barren  with  a  mixture  of  pine  and 
oak  till  we  come  to  Palmer." 

lOM  NORTH  WILBRAHAM,  AH  at  ji.  (/n  Wiibiaham  twp.) 
Bampden  Co.  Mfg,  paper  and  wood  ptdp* 
In  stage  coach  days  this  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  after 
the  long  climb  up  from  the  Connecticut  valley.  Near  the 
North  Wilhraham  Station  is  the  old  Bliss  Tavern,  another  of 
Washington's  stopping  places.  On  the  tloor  of  the  former  bar 
room,  which  was  i)atroni^ed  freely  by  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  are  pointed  out  the  scars  of  the  musket  butts. 

Note.   About  two  miles  to  the  south  lies 

WILBRAHAM.   Pop  {twp)  2JS2  {1910),  2S21  {1915).   Settted  1730, 
Indian  noma  Mmnechtmg,  "berry -land." 

This  little  town,  originally  called  Springfield  Mountain,  is 
strung  along  at  the  foot  of  the  Wilhraham  Mountains,  which 
rise  sharply  behind  the  town  to  a  height  of  qoo  feet,  and  the 
broad  meadows  before  it  give  the  place  a  setting  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  country  hereabout  is  one  of  the  best  peach  dis- 
tricts in  N\  w  i  jiRland.  The  State  (lame  Farm  specialize.^  in 
pheasants,  l»ui  also  raises  some  quail  and  wild  turkeys,  and 
makes  shipments  of  eggs  for  breeding.  In  19 15  about  5000 
birds  were  put  forth.  Wilbraham  Academy,  now  a  boys* 
sdibol,  had  its  beginnings  in  18 17  as  one  of  the  first  Methodist 
coeducational  schools  (p  848). 

Between  North  Wilbraham  and  Palmer  the  road  leaves  the 
river  and  runs  through  a  narrow  valley  in  the  hills.  There  are 
several  dangerous  railroad  crossings  and  bridges.  For  several 
miles  on  either  side  of  Palmer  we  have  constantly  in  sight  a 
newly  conslmricd  railroad  road-bed,  deep  cuttings,  and  high 
embankmeuL-,  constructed  at  enormous  expense  but  without 
rails  or  other  ef|uipment.  This  Southern  New  iMiglaud  R.R. 
\va.->  pkuiiietl  lu  reach  tidewater  al  Providence  or  New  Loiidoii, 
but  was  finally  killed  by  the  machinations  of  railroad  directors 
who  controlled  New  England's  destinies. 

Just  before  entering  Palmer  a  great  elm  is  passed,  under 
which,  according  to  the  inscription,  Washington  addressed  the 
townspeople  in  1775. 
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IS  J   PALMER,    All  332  ft.    Pop  (twp)  8610  (1910),  9468  (191S). 

Hampden  Co.  Settled  1716.  Mfg.  carpets,  COPPer,  ttt,  and 
sheet  iron  produi  is,  colion  goods,  and  wire. 
ralmtT  though  an  industrial  town  has  a  mellow,  almost 
elderly  appearance.  Its  mills  and  factories  are  stning  along 
the  course  of  the  stream  wherever  waterpower  is  available. 
The  hiUs  rise  abruptly  above  the  narrow  valley  to  a  he^t  of 
from  700  to  900  feet.  Bald  Peak  to  the  south  is  the  highest, 
but  Mt.  Dumpling  to  the  north  is  striking  in  its  abruptness. 
At  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  here  nine  kinds  of  game  fish  are 
reared,  among  them  trout,  salmon,  perch,  pike,  and  bass.  On 
the  slope  of  Chicopee  Mountain  is  the  St  itr  Farm  and  Alms 
House,  a  collection  of  '  insLiiulion-like '  buiidiugs  with  a  factory 
chimney. 

Thf  enormous  pine,  known  as  'Bear  Tree/  next  the  Catholic  parish 
house  is  17  ft  in  circumference  and  100  ft  high.  Tradition  accounts 
for  its  name  with  the  talr  lhat  Thomas  King,  the  «^on  of  the  earliest 
settler,  shot  a  bear  in  this  tree  on  his  way  to  church  and  was  brought 
to  task  for  violating  the  Puritan  Sabbath. 

Emigrants  from  Irelainl  scttU<!  here  at  'The  Elbows'  in  1727  when 
the  town  vv  1-  renamed  for  Chief  Justice  Palmer.  In  1748  the  town 
w«i^  cullcii  Kingston  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  tirst  settler,  and  at 
various  times  it  bore  the  names  of  Kingstown,  Ringsfield,  and  New 
Marlljorough. 

Note.  Just  beyond  Palmer  t  >i<lc  valley  opens  to  the  south, 
through  \\  hit.  h  runs  the  railroad  lo  New  London.  A  State  Road 
leads  south  to  Stafford  Spriuijs  and  Williinantic  lo 

MONSON.  AU  380  jt.  Pop  {twp)  47S8  {1910).  Hampden  Co 
Mfg.  woolen  and  straw  goods*  OraitMa  quarrUe, 
Here  is  located  Monson  Academy,  founded  in  1S04,  and 
which  is  still  vigorous.  In  the  Old  Ftint  House»  buUt  in  1834, 
Lyman  C.  Flint  has  brought  together  a  tmique  collection  of 
over  400  antiques  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Tufts 
House  on  the  V(y>\  Koad  about  a  mile  from  the  village  Eugene 
Field  and  his  brother  Roswcll  were  in  '65  and  '66  under  the 
tutelage  ul  James  Tufts,  the  'grantl  old  man'  of  >!(>nson.  It 
was  in  the  niiil  pond  opposite  lhat  Kugene  and  Kuswell  were 
luarl)'  <lrowne*l  going  over  the  dam  in  a  boat  ot  their  own 
ei>ii>l rue  lion  (p  480). 

The  highway  follows  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Quaboag 
ri\er  and  affords  pu  i  uresque  views  of  ihc  river  with  its  dams 
and  small  factories.  Of  this  road,  VVashingLon  says  in  his 
Diar> ,  "From  Palmer  to  Brookfield,  to  one  Hitchcock's  is  17 
miles;  part  of  which  is  pretty  good,  and  part  (crossing  the 
hills)  veiy  bad;  but  when  over»  the  ground  begins  to  get 
tolerably  good  and  the  country  better  cultivated.*'  This 
portion  of  the  valley  is  esi^ecially  narrow  and  deep.  Cook's 
Mountain  (1000  ft)  is  an  abrupt  hill  on  the  right.  Just  beyond 
West  Warren  (24.5)  is  isolated  Mark's  Mountain  (1100  ft). 
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I^J    WARREN.    AttS96ft.    Pop  (iwp)  4188  (1910).  426S  '1915). 

Worcester  Co.  OngiruOly  called  Western,  Jnc,  1740.  MJg, 
eailon  goods,  paper,  and  maehino  9ihop  producU, 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town  here  is  the  yellow 
brick  Town  Hall.  Two  nules  of  factories  extend  aJong  the 
valley,  the  principal  plant  being  that  of  the  International 
Steam  Pump  Works.  Perhaps  the  town's  most  interesting 
institution  is  that  surviving  from  earlier  times,  "The  Warren 
Thief-Catching  Society,"  formed  in  the  dnys  following  the 
Revolution  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It 
has  in  its  later  days  become  a  social  institution,  restricting  its 
membership  to  those  who  can  show  reasonably  law-abiding 
tendencies  fur  several  generations. 

The  Quaboags  were  the  aboriginal  tribe,  and  when  they  were  as- 
sailed by  other  stronger  tribes  they  appeated  to  Massasoit  for  help  and 

came  to  live  with  them  "^I'-hem  until  his  death  in  1661.  During 
hii  regime  the  locality  wa-.  known  as  Squupauke,  or  Squabaug,  mean- 
in  red  water  place,"  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  Color  of  the  ponds 
which  arc  so  frequent  in  this  vicinity.  The  l.in<!  was  first  known  to  the 
white  men  in  1647,  when  the  Indians  made  a  request  to  the  c(>h)nists 
for  help  against  the  attacks  of  the  bloodthirsty  members  of  other 
tribes^  probably  the  Narragansetts  and  Monhe^ans.  Nathan  Reed, 
a  native  of  the  town,  was  the  first  man  to  apply  for  a  patent  unffrr 
the  Constitution  for  the  hrst  machine  for  making  naiU.  lie  also  was 
among  the  first  to  apply  steam  to  locomotives. 

Cn»sing  R.R.  the  route  proceeds  along  the  fairly  level  road 
with  hills  risipg  to  1000  feet  on  the  right  and  the  Quaboag  river 
about  two  miles  to  the  left. 

MtJO  WEST  BROOKFJELD.  Alt  t04  It.  Pop  {twp)  1S27  {1910}, 
i2SB  {i91$).   WoreoMiar  Co,  Saittad  1(66S.  Mfg.  carMois, 

Here  George  and  Giarles  Merriam  carried  on  their  print- 
ing and  publishing  business  in  a  brick  building  opposite  the 
libcaiy,  erected  by  their  father  a  century  ago,  and  here  they 
issued  several  hundred  thousand  volumes  before  moving  their 
plant  to  Springfield.  In  the  Library,  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  Mernams.  is  an  interesting  historical  collection.  A  sliori 
distance  beyond  is  the  Town  Hall,  and  at  the  further  end  of 
Quaboag  Park  stands  Hitchcock's  Tavern  (Ye  Old  Tavern), 
which  opened  in  1765  and  has  never  since  cK)se(l  its  doors. 
The  oil  paintings  of  the  hrsL  proprietors  may  be  seen  at  the 
rooms  of  the  West  Brookfield  Historical  Society  at  the  Library. 
Here  Washington  and  Lafayette  were  guests.  Jtist  beyond  is 
the  house  in  which  Professor  Phelps,  the  father  b£  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  used  to  live.  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell, 
one  of  the  earliest  woman  suffragists,  was  l>om  on  Coy's  Hill. 

Foster  Hill,  east  of  the  village,  was  the  site  of  the  first  settle- 
ment. The  tavern  of  Sergeant  John  Ayres  which  stmxl  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  once  the  object  of  Indian  attack  which 
lasted  for  several  days.   The  present  road  winds  around  the 
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hill,  but  the  Old  Tost  Road  went  over  the  top  pnst  Indian 
Rock  Farm  where  sites  of  the  first  houses  are  marked  by 
tablets.  There  is  also  a  boulder  marke<l  "Whitcfield  Rock, 
1740,"  in  memory  of  (leorgc  Whiteheld,  the  evangelist,  who 
addressed  the  townspeople  here  in  1741.  The  old  Dwight 
iavcni  stood  a  little  further  down  the  road. 

The  road  from  here  follows  the  red  markers  through  a  broad 
open  valley  whose  rich  farm  lands  early  attracted  settlers. 
Bdfore  entering  Brookfield  on  the  right  stands  the  Brookfidd 
Inn,  a  relic  of  Colonial  days.  The  road  surface  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  a  type  of  bituminous  macadam  constructed 
wit  halt  crnate  layers  of  stone  and  Tarvia  (p  S74) .  The  method 
of  building  the  road,  and  the  sprayer  to  apply  the  Tarvia,  were 
invented  by  the  State  Division  Engineer,  J.  A.  Johnston. 

BROOKFIELD.  Alt  606  ft.  Pop  itwp)  2204  (1910),  2059  (191$), 
Worcester  Co.    Settled  1665.     Indian  name  Quaboag*  Mf^* 
shoes,  paper  goods,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods. 
The  village  of  Brooklield  lies  in  the  midst  of  broad  meadows 
on  a  slight  elevation  overlooking  theni  and  the  surrounding 
ponds.  The  Common,  presented  to  the  town  by  Seth  and 
Solomon  Bannister  in  1773,  was  the  rallying  place  of  the 
patriots.  The  Town  HaU  and  Memorial  Library  have  since 
been  given  to  the  town  by  other  members  of  the  Bannister 
family.   Brookfield  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Rufus  Put- 
nam (see  Rutland,  R.  10),  whom  Washington  declared  to  be 
the  best  engineer  in  the  whole  of  his  army. 

In  1660  the  Oencral  Court  crnntcd  to  some  Tp  \vich  petit i'  nfrs  "a 
place  near  Quaboag  ponds  provided  they  havf  iwenty  iamilves  there 
resident  within  3  yeares  &  they  have  an  able  minister  settled  there 
within  the  same  term."  The  Inciians  maitc  lompliancc  with  these 
term«  tmpo^<4thle  and  it  was  not  until  1665  that  any  attempt  at  settle^ 
meciL  was  made. 

From  1665  to  1675  whites  and  rt  <K  K d  a  {  <  i<  tul  existence,  and  many 

of  I  lie  hitter  were  followers  «>f  Jolm  I-Jint,  hut  Philip  and  the  restless 
Nipmucks  in  167$  induced  most  of  them  to  join  an  attack  upon  the 
little  settlement.  Four  or  five  settlers  were  kijled  at  Mendon  in  July, 
and  the  powers  at  Boston  sent  Captain  Hutchinson,  son  of  Anne,  and 
a  cnmp.iny  of  mm  to  confer  with  tht-  Indians  and  hrinj?  nhout  an 
amicable  settlement,  but  they  were  ambushed,  several  were  killed  in- 
cluding Captain  Hutchinson,  and  the  settlement  attacked.  Amonfc 
the  attacking  party  wrrc  m my  of  John  Kliot's  Christian  Indians,  and 
ol  them  Captain  Wheeler  wrote:  "The  next  day  being  August  3rd 
they  continued  shooting  and  shouting  and  proceeded  in  their  former 
wickedness,  blaspheming  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  reproaching  \is.  his 
afflict c!  sorvimts,  scofTini,'  nt  our  prayer<^  ns  they  wore  sending  in  shot 
upon  all  quarters  of  the  house  and  many  of  them  went  to  the  town's 
meeting  house,  who  mocked,  saying,  *  come  and  pray  and  sing  psalms.'" 
Thr  r«'lir\  iti^'  f.ir.  rs  finally  came  to  t  he  rescue  of  the  beleaguered  settlers, 
but  not  until  many  of  the  houses  as  well  n«  their  live  <;tnrk  had  been 
destroyed,  and  It  was  necessary  to  temporarily  abandon  the  town. 

Leaving  Brookfield  the  road  crosses  Dunn  Brook,  which 
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flows  into  Quaboai;  Pond.  Just  before  entering  East  Brook- 
field  (621  fi),  Furnace  Pond  is  passed  on  the  left,  and  Teneriffe 
Hill  (880  ft)  rises  to  the  right. 

Spencer  is  seen  from  a  long  distance  as  we  approach  it. 
Like  aU  these  New  England  hill  manufacturing  towns  its  most 
conspicuous  features  ^rr  the  huge  Catholic  Churches,  two  in 
number,  one  for  i\\r  I  rench,  the  other  for  the  Irish.  Just 
outside  the  town  in  the  Ik'mis  Memorial  Park  are  two  monu- 
ments, one  marking  the  lot  a  lion  of  the  first  frame  hf>nsr  in 
Spencer,  built  by  Samuel  Bemis  in  1721,  the  other  in  honor  of 
Eidmund  Bemis,  who  served  at  Louisburg. 

40.0    SFENCER.    Alt  900  fl.    Pop  itwp)  6740  (1910 i,  5994  (I9J5). 

Worc€Mi*r  Co.    Settled  1713.   Mfg.  shoes,  boxes,  and  wire. 

Spencer,  though  high  on  the  hills  and  far  from  the  main  rail- 
way, is  a  thriving  shoe  town  with  a  large  foreign  population.  On 
Main  St  opposite  the  Hotel  Massasoit  a  pranite  marker  indi- 
cates the  site  of  the  old  Jenk^  Tax  t  rn  and  the  fact  that  in 
1776  Washington  stopped  tliere  overnighl.  Opposite  the  Town 
Hall  is  the  handsome  Howe  memorial  with  bronze  medallin[is 
of  the  three  inventors  and  a  bronze  relief  of  the  house  in  wiueh 
they  were  born  in  the  south  of  the  town.  Tyler  Howe  (b.  1800) 
invented  the  spring  bed,  William  Howe  (b.  1803),  his  brother, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  truss  frame  used  in  bridges  and  roofs» 
and  Elias  Howe  (b.  1S19),  a  nephew  of  the  former,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  sewing  machine.  Elias  spent  many  years  en- 
deavoring to  popularize  and  protect  his  invention.  His  visits 
to  England,  his  financial  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  his  eventual  success  and  acquirement  of 
a  large  fortune  make  an  interest  irig  romance  in  the  history  of 
industry.  The  Pope  Mansion,  built  in  1745,  was  the  lod^uig 
place  of  ihe  colonel  nf  :i  Hessian  regiment  of  Burgoyne's  army 
when  uji  the  way  to  Huston  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  pioneer  of  the  boot  industry  in  Spencer  was  Josiah 
Cireen,  who  before  181  2  used  to  peddle  the  shoes  he  had  made, 
ill  Boston.  The  War  of  1S12  stimulated  his  business  and  it 
grew  to  hirge  proportions.  The  Proutys  have,  however,  for 
three  generations  dominated  the  shoe  industry  in  this  town, 
and  sdU  operate  here  one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  in  the 
country,  employing  1500  hands.  A  mile  from  Spencer  is  Wire 
Village,  where  for  nearly  a  century  there  have  been  wire  mills. 

In  the  old  coaching  days  Spencer  was  a  famous  stopping  place.  It 
had  three  tavrrn^  which  did  a  thriving  business.  The  oldest  was  Iniilt 
ID  1754  hy  John  i'lagg,  and  in  1775  it  came  into  the  hands  ot  Isaac 
Jenks,  who  made  it  famous.  It  was  described  by  a  traveler  in  1788: 
*'Thc  chambers  were  neat,  the  beds  good,  the  sheets  clean,  the  supper 
passable;  cider,  tea,  punch,  and  all  for  fourteen  pence  per  head." 
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East  of  Spencer,  Moose  Hill  (1050  ft)  a  gently' swelling 
drumlin  bare  of  trees,  is  crowned  by  the  Sibley  residence.  The 
rounded  drumlin  hills  in  this  rcpion  usually  have  their  summits 
( Icared  while  their  1  w  r  slopes  are  wocxlcd.  This  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  fact,  early  discovered  by  New  Fneland  settlers, 
that  these  drumlins  atTorded  good  plow  laiid>,.  The  rcd- 
iiKirked  State  Road  between  Spencer  and  Leicester  crosses  the 
liighcst  land  cast  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  buL  Lhc  only  sleep 
bill  is  just  before  entering  Leicester. 

45M    LEICESTER     Aft  lOSO  ft.   Pop  (drp'  3237  (1970),  3322 

WoTCi'i>tt'T  Co.  Settled  171S.  Indian  name  Towtaid,  Mjg. 
wooiens  and  worsteds. 

This  pleasant  old  town  is  now  almost  wholly  residential,  al- 
though there  are  some  factories  in  villages  connected  with  the 
town.  This,  the  central  village,  is  located  in  a  sightly  situation 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill.  The  Mansion  House  on  Mt.  Pleasant 
was  built  in  1772  by  Joseph  Henshawand  in  T70S  becanne  the 
property  of  James  Swan,  who  set  up  an  estate  of  such  mag- 
nificence as  to  dazzle  all  beholders.  However,  his  wealth  failed 
and  he  withdrew  to  France,  where  he  was  impris«)ne<i  for  debt 
in  Paris  lor  thirty-two  years  and  one  dav.  all  of  which  he 
spent  in  the  same  room  in  the  Debtors'  Prison. 

Leicester  was  purchased  from  Sachem  Orakaao  for  fifteen  pounds 
by  "Nine  Gentlemen  fri>m  Roxhury  "  in  1686.  Sevco  years  later, 
when  the  settlement  was  tinally  ost  al»li^h(  ci,  there  was  a  solitary  hermit 
by  the  name  of  Arthur  Casey  found  in  a  cave  which  he  had  made  in 
the  side  of  the  hill  that  to  this  day  bears  his  name.   As  late  as  1740. 

were  (luR  for  the  car>tiire  of  wolvr^:  In  1777  a  i(»lon\'  of  seventy 
Jv  ws  from  Newport,  di^likiii^  the  warlike  atmosphere  of  their  Rhode 
i:5laud  home,  settled  here  lor  a  time,  but  returned  to  Newport  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  first  representative  to  the  Cicncral  Court  wn=;  Tudf:e  John 
Men^tes,  who  served  three  terms  without  pay,  and  when  his  snccesM)r 
was  chosen  the  town  voted  that  he  should  be  paid  the  same  as  Judge 
Men/.ii.'>,  and  no  other." 

T  In  old  P 0^1  Koad,  sometimes  railed  the  flreat  Post  Road,  or  the 
County  koad,  which  ran  betwciii  Boston  uml  Albany,  went  through 
the  town,  although  its  course  has  been  greatly  changed  in  the  last  few 
year-;.  Ovt-r  this  ro  id  tlif  vohinlecrs  fmm  the  western  part  <if  the 
btate  marched^  through  the  night  to  Lexington,  and  the  neople  of  the 
town  kept  their  houses  lighted  and  their  doors  open  to  cheer  them  on 
their  way.  One  of  the  patriots.  Thomas  Earle.  had  a  home-mjxde  gun 
whi>  }i  Cfcncral  Wa'^hiniTidn  admircfl  so  that  Farlr  m.idc  a  diinhVate  of 
it  and  walked  to  New  York  to  present  it  to  his  commander  in-chief. 

Leicester  Academy,  established  in  3784.  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  notal)le  of  thr  \(  u  Kn^land  academieSt  for  here  were  introduced 
many  educational  innovations. 

From  Leicester  the  road  descends  gradually  to  Worcester,  in 
the  southern  part  of  wiiich  was  located  Jones's  Tavern,  a 
famous  i)l<liinu-  ( naching  place.  Main  Suet-l  in  Worcester  fol- 
lows the  course  oi  the  Old  l*osi  Koad  as  far  us  Lincoln  Square. 
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160,117  19JS);  about  one  third  foreign  born.  Seat  of 
Worcester  Co.  Settled  1713,  Indian  name  Quinsigartwnd , 
"pickarei  fishing  piac€."  Mfg,  wir9,  maehinf  tools,  grinding 

wheels,  drop  forges,  carpets,  leather,  corsets,  shoes,  looms, 
envelopes,  skates,  vacuum,  cleaners,  electric  cars,  elevators. 
Value  of  Product  {1913/.  $89,707,000;  Payroll,  $19,887,000. 

Worcester,  ihe  'Heart  of  the  Communwealth,'  as  il  loves  lo 
call  itself,  is  second  only  to  Boston  among  Massachusetts 
cities  and  third  among  New  England  cities.  Both  as  an  in- 
dustrial and  educational  center  it  manifests  vigorous  enter- 
prise and  great  diversity,  with  products  ranging  from  en- 
velopes to  organs,  and  providing  instruction  in  such  diverse 
subjects  as  child  psychology  and  mechanical  engineering.  In 
the  [);ist  two  decades  it  has  doubled  in  wealth  and  population 
.ind  tripled  the  value  of  its  products.  This  development  has 
been  greatly  stimulate H  1)\  ihc  activity  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  i>ubiisiies  ilu'  "Worcester  Magazine"  dis- 
tributing 30,000  copies  annu;ill\  ,  :>ciiding  one  lo  every  U.S. 
consul  as  well  as  to  purchasing  agents  all  over  the  world. 
The  city  has  spread  from  its  original  level  site  upon  the  sur- 
rounding higher  land,  and  now  boasts  that  like  Rome  it  is 
built  on  its  Seven  Hills.  The  numerous  parks  aggregate  x  lOo 
acres  in  area.  As  the  first  city  in  the  country  to  purchase  and 
set  aside  land  for  park  purposes  Worcester  deserves  the  com- 
pliments of  the  nation.  The  Biackstone  river  provides  some 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  largest  industry  is  that  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany. Its  plant  has  three  divisions:  the  North  Works,  on  Grove 
St.;  the  Central  Works,  on  Kansas  St  .;  and  the  South  Works, 
on  Millbury  St.  The  industry  dates  from  iS^4,  when  Ichabod 
Washburn  and  Benjamin  Godilard  lirst  started  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  with  half  a  dozen  men.  It  was  the  hoop  skirt  that 
made  his  fortune.  During  the  height  of  the  fashion  he  made 
thirty  tons  of  hoop  skirt  wire  a  week.  About  6000  hands  are 
employed  and  the  maximum  out[}ut  for  a  single  year  approxi- 
mates 200,000  tons  with  a  value  of  over  $12,000,000.  The 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works  has  the  largest  plant  of 
its  kind,  and  its  success  is  based  on  the  inventive  skill  of  its 
founders.  The  Norton  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  abrasives  and  grinding  wheels  in  the  world.  The  Royal 
Worcester  Corset  Company  is  another  imporlani  industry. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  drop  forped  automobile  crank 
shafts  and  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  bicycle  chains  made  in 
America  arc  Worcester  productions.  The  first  envelopes  made 
in  America  were  foldeil  here,  and  the  industry  continues. 
Whit  tall  rugs  have  been  made  here  for  forty  years.  The 
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Graton  &  Rnighl  Mfg.  Co.  is  the  largest  leather  belting  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  employing  2000. 

The  Old  Common,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  was  the  training 
ground  of  the  Minute  Men.  In  the  center  is  a  marble  memorial 
to  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow,  a  Revolutionary  ofiker,  and  a 
Soldiers'  Monument.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Common  is  the 
City  Hall,  a  dignified  granite  building  in  front  of  which  is 
Daniel  Chester  French's  statue  of  Worcester's  famous  adopted 
son,  the  late  Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar.  It  was  near  the 
site  of  this  statue  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
first  read  to  the  people  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  north  end  of  Main  St.  is  the  County  Court  House, 
standing  somewhat  back  upon  a  granite  terrace  on  which  is  a 

statue  of  General  Devens,  a 
Worcester  lawyer  who  won 
his  military  laurels  in  the 
Civil  War  and  later  became 
Attorney-general  of  the 
United  States.  Close  by  is 
a  tablet  marking  the  site  of 
the  school  where  John 
.Adams  taught.  Opposite  is 
the  Exchange  Hotel  where 
W'ashington  put  up. 

On  Elm  St.  near  Main  St., 
a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  Poli's 
Theatre  marks  the  site  of 
the  Stearns  Tavern,  famous  in  pre-Revolutionary  times. 
Further  up  this  street  are  many  fine  old  houses,  among  them 
the  Lincoln,  Bullock,  and  Thayer  mansions,  and  the  Burnsidc 
and  Foster  houses. 

Lincoln  Square,  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Lincoln 
family,  among  Worcester's  most  prominent  citizens,  was  long 
the  center  of  trade  and  of  civic  and  religious  life.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  square  is  the  old  Salisbury  mansion,  a  fme 
type  of  Colonial  house  whose  liberal  breadth  gives  it  a  hos- 
pitable appearance,  now  the  profXTly  of  the  Art  Museum. 

On  Salisbury  St.  to  the  left  above  Lincoln  Square  is  a  group 
of  fine  buildings  including  the  Armory,  the  W^orcester  Society 
of  Antiquity,  a  library  chiefly  of  town  histories  and  genealogies, 
and  the  Women's  Club.  The  Art  Museum,  close  by,  is  third 
in  the  United  States  in  endowment.  Its  collections  contain 
some  especially  choice  examples  of  European  and  .American 
art,  among  which  are  works  by  Copley,  Herrera,  Innc^,  Mo- 
reelse,  Raeburn.  and  Gilbert  Stuart,  as  well  as  rare  engravings, 
and  the  Bancroft  Japanese  collection.     The  summer  loan  ex- 
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hihilioris  of  I  he  work  of  Anu'rican  artists  arc  notable.  The 
new  building  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  the 
corner  of  Salisbury  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  founded  in  1S12,  was 
erected  from  funds  left  by  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury.   It  con- 


WORCESTER 
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1  Amcr.  Antiq.  Soc  8  Insane  Asylum  is  State  Normal  Sch. 

3  Wore  F'olyt.  loA.  Q  Court  tli»us.-  i(>  L'nion  Station 

3  Aa  Museum  lo  Site  of  OUl  Slcarns  Tav.  17  City  Hall 

4  Anmy  ft  Boys' Trade  Sch.  11  V.M.C  .A.  18  Post  Office 

5  CoBPCfut  Church  12  Pub.  Lib.  10  City  llnspital 
0  MoBOnal  Hospital  13  Jail  20  Clark  Univ. 

7  Itohtioa  Hoipital  14  Insane  Hoipiul  ai  Woiceiter  Acid. 


tains  a  priceless  collection  of  Americana  and  is  especially  rich 
in  files  of  old  newspapers.  On  this  same  street,  opposite 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  is  a  tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  house 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  American  historian.  On  the  summit 
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of  the  hill,  in  Bancroft  Park,  which  includes  the  old  Bancroft 
fann,  is  Bancroft  Tower,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view 
including  Mt.  Wachusett  and  Mt.  Monadnock  to  the  north. 

Worcester  has  seven  important  educational  institutions. 
Gark  University,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  center  of  the 
city  on  Main  St.,  was  founded  in  1887  for  the  puipose  of  re- 
search. Its  President  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  psychologist 
and  educational  authorify,  under  whose  regime  the  University 
has  attained  a  high  reputation  for  its  investigation  of  child 
I)sytholugy.  Clark  College  for  undergraduates  was  opened 
in  1902.  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  Jesuit  institution, 
with  a  pre[>afaioiy  school,  founded  in  1843.  is  on  Ml.  St. 
James,  or  Packachoag  Hill.  Worcester  Poly  technic  Institute, 
one  of  the  leading  technical  schools  of  the  country,  on  Boynton 
St.  opposite  Institute  Park,  was  founded  in  1865  by  a  gift  of 
f  100,000  from  John  Boynton,  and  was  opened  in  1868.  Its 
President  is  Dr.  Ira  N .  I  loUis,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Navy  and 
later  professor  of  engineering  at  Harvard  College.  It  special- 
izes in  the  scientific  management  of  manufacturing  industries: 
the  (oiirsc  requires  both  theory  and  practice,  books  and  shop- 
work;  time  cards,  payrolls,  and  lost  motion  in  employees  as 
well  as  in  m»i(  liines  are  among  its  subjects  of  study  and  re- 
search. The  \\  oicester  Boys'  Trade  School  in  Armory  Sc^uare, 
supported  by  State  and  city,  is  the  largest  and  best  school  of  its 
kind  ill  the  country  on  a  free  basis.  Worcester  Academy,  on 
Providence  St.,  is  a  large  boys'  preparatory  school.  The 
State  Normal  School  and  its  aUy  the  Kindergarten  Training 
School  are  on  Normal  St.  and  Eastern  Ave. 

An  annual  institution  in  Worcester  is  the  Music  Festival, 
held  every  year  since  1858,  for  a  larger  number  of  years  than 
any  other  annual  festival  in  the  coujitry. 

Elm  Park,  at  the  junction  of  Highland  and  Pleasant  Sts.,  was 
the  first  tract  of  land  purchased  with  public  funds  for  park 
purposes  by  any  municipality  in  the  United  Slates.  Green 
Hill  Park  oil  Lincoln  St.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  natural  pleasure 
grounds  in  the  State;  it  was  formerly  a  private  estate,  and  ihe 
mansion  hou>e  is  a  social  center,  rented  for  parties  and  lectures 
at  a  nominal  charge. 

Worcester  and  the  country  within  a  radius  ot  littccn  miles  have 
given  to  th«  worid  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  uf  the  cotton  gin;  Icbsbod 
W;i^liburn,  who  madt-  ihe  first  piano  wire  drawn  in  Anu  rira;  Frastu* 
Bigclow,  inventor  ot  the  carpet  machine;  I  hunias  Blanchard,  in- 
ventor of  the  machine  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms;  George 
Crompton,  ijucntor  of  the  power  lot)m  for  weaving  fancy  cottaDS; 
Charli  e  l  hurhi  r.  who  invented  the  first  tvfKjwriter,  1843;  J.  C. 
Stoddard,  who  invented  the  Ur;»t  steam  calliope;  Hapgoud,  who 
invented  the  upper  berth  in  the  stleeping  car;  OsKood  Bradley »  who 
eitablbhed  the  first  car  worlcs  still  in  existence  in  America.  Among 
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Worcester's  famous  residents  was  FJthu  Burritt,  the  If  irned  blaik- 
smith,  whu  knew  more  than  ^ty  languages  ancient  and  modern,  but 
deserves  greater  fame  as  the  organiser  of  the  first  internationat  peace 
conference,  Brussels,  1848.  John  B.  Gough,  though  born  in  England, 
reached  his  greatest  depths  01  degradation  in  Worrr^trr  and  there  also 
began  the  reformation  which  resulted  iu  hi^  remarKable  career  as  a 
successful  temperance  lecturer.  As  a  scientific  and  literary  center  the 
city  today  is  the  home  rif  Dr.  W.  E.  Storey,  the  mathematician;  Dr. 
A.  G.  Webster,  the  saenti:>t;^  Harry  Worcester  Smith,  the  financier 
and  horseman;  Eben  Francis  Thompson,  the  translator  of  Omar 
Khayyam;  William  B.  Scofield,  the  sculptor  puet;  and  Harry  H. 
Chambcrlin,  the  poet.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  ihomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Eli  Thayer,  who  saved  Kansas  to  the  Union,  and  Clara 
Barton,  founder  of  the  Red  Cross,  have  also  lived  in  Worcester. 

The  fifbt  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Blackstone  valley  was 
made  in  1657,  and  the  town,  called  Quinsigamond,  was  laid  out  in 
it>m.  On  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War  it  was  abandoned,  and 
though  the  settlers  made  several  attempts  to  return  it  was  not  until 
171 J  that  settlement  became  permanent.  By  1722  Worcester  w.is  in- 
corporated as  a  town,  receiving  its  name  from  Worcester,  England, 
whence  some  of  its  first  inhabitants  came.  The  rugged  turnpike  was 
opened  all  the  way  to  Boston  and  trayel  was  fairly  frequent,  but  packs 
of  wolves  roamed  close  to  the  town  as  late  as  1734.  In  1755  a  small 
baud  of  exiles  from  .\cadie,  the  'land  of  Evangeline,'  was  located 
here.  After  the  Revolution,  in  the  feeble  strife  of  Shays'  Rebellion, 
traces  of  which  have  followed  us  hither  from  .Sj)riuKfield,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  who  closed  the  courts  and  held  sway  for  a 
short  time.  Brissot  de  Warville,  the  French  traveler,  visiting  Worces- 
ter in  1788,  says:  ''This  town  is  elegant  and  well  peopled.  The 
printer,  Isaiah  Thomas,  has  rendered  it  famous  ihro'iph(»ut  the  Conti- 
nent of  America.  He  has  printed  a  large  part  of  the  works  which  ap- 
pear, and  it  is  acknowledged  that  liis  editions  are  correct  and  well 
edited.  Thomas  is  the  Didot  of  the  United  States."  Dwight  a  few 
years  later  indorsed  this  opinion. 

Route  12  from  New  London  to  Peterboro  and  Concord, 
N.H.,  and  Route  ig  from  Providence  to  Manchester,  V't.,  and 
Port  riconderoga  pass  through  Worcester,  and  Route  11,  from 
Stafford  Springs  and  Southbridge,  terminates  here. 

R.  1  §  5.    Worcester  to  Boston.  44.0  m. 

Via  Marlboro.   Statl  Ruad  wiih  red  iiKukiTs. 
The  route  from  Worcester  to  Boston  traverses  an  uudulaiuig 
region,  largely  given  over  lo  agriculture  and  residential  es- 
tates»  Marlboro  being  the  one  industrial  town  of  importance. 
Routes  19  and  34  combined  afford  a  pteasant  variant. 

The  State  Road  follows  closely  the  course  of  the  Old  Boston  Post 
Road  which  was  built  in  i8o8  by  John  Pease,  who  obtained  the  first 
State  charter  for  a  turnpike.  Before  that  time  the  Post  Road  wa&  a 
county  road  which  followed  the  original  course  of  the  Indian  trails 

regardless  of  bounds  or  compass.  The  new  turripikt:  was  built  almost 
p;ir,'ilh'l  to  the  oh!  road  and  in  Shrewsbury  about  a  mile  from  ii. 
NuLwilhslandinK  the  increased  tolls  it  was  such  an  impruvenieat  over 
the  old  that  it  soon  became  the  more  traveled^  and  numerous  taverns 
sprang  up  along  its  course 

LfMvin^  Worcester  City  Hall  iln'  roule  follows  Front  St. 
uiider  K.K.   On  the  right  is  the  new  Union  Station  erected 
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in  19x3  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.    Providence  St.  to  the 

right  leads  to  Worcester  Academy,  a  iaige  boys*  preparatory 
school  originally  founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1832.  At  Wash- 
ington Square  the  road  bears  left  with  trolley  past  the  tall 

square  granite  tower  of  the  old  railway  station,  erected  in 
1875.  Hfvnnd  the  road  widens  appreciably  and  is  divided  by 
a  grass  plot  through  whic  h  the  trolley  runs.  The  road  ascends 
a  long  grade.  On  Millstone  Hill  to  the  left  are  the  beautiful 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  State  llospilal  for  the  Insane. 
This  was  the  liibi  State  Asylum  in  the  country,  its  establish- 
ment  following  the  suggestion  of  Horace  Mann  in  1829  that 
the  State  should  care  for  the  insanei  who  previously  had  been 
confined  in  county  jails.  Lake  Quinsigamond  is  narrow  and 
about  six  miles  long  with  an  area  of  over  1000  acres  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  ninety  feet.  It  is  a  popular  canoeing  place, 
and  on  its  shores  are  many  summer  homes  and  camps.  At 
about  its  middle  it  is  crossed  by  a  causeway,  built  just  after 
the  Civil  War.  This  is  now  being  replaced  by  a  reinforced 
steel  and  concrete  bridge.  600  feet  long,  with  seven  arches.  It 
will  be  completed  in  i()i8.  A  viaduct  will  conned  the  bridge 
with  Ram's  Horn  Island  on  which  is  the  Wachusett  Boat  Club. 
On  Plum  Island  is  the  Talassit  Canoe  Club.  The  o[)en  arches 
of  the  bridge  and  the  removal  of  Sugar  Loaf  Island  will  provide 
a  two  mUe  straightaway  running  course.  The  Harvard-Yale 
boat  races  were  held  here  (1860-69)  hi  the  days  when  *Prexy' 
Eliot  was  a  member  of  the  crew.  Now  the  only  racing  is  by 
the  crews  of  local  clubs  and  high  schools.  The  road  passes  the 
White  City,  a  local  amusement  resort,  and  ascends  Shrewsbury 
Hill  (600  ft).  To  the  north  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Wachu- 
sett (2000  ft)  with  a  house  on  the  summit.  On  the  left  is  the 
lar<?e  estate  of  C.  II.  Hutchins,  president  of  the  C  romp! on  tV 
Knowles  Loom  Works,  and  beyond  is  ihc  country  residence  of 
Dr.  Homer  Gage. 

SHREWSBURY.  Alt  700  ft.  fop  2794.  Wmc0$t€rCo.  SHM 

1717.    Mfg.  leather. 

Though  primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  Worcester,  with 
large  farms  on  its  borders,  there  still  lingers  here  some  manu- 
facturing. On  the  Common  in  the  center  uf  the  town  is  a 
little  brick  school  house  which  has  been  in  use  since  1830,  and 
at  the  opposite  end  a  boulder  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  com- 
memorates the  march  of  128  men  from  the  town  in  response  to 
the  alarm  at  Lexington.  In  the  church  beside  the. old  school 
house,  John  B.  Gough,  the  noted  temperance  lecturer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  delivered  his  first  lecture.  For  many 
years  all  events,  social  and  political,  were  held  in  the  vestry 
oi  the  old  church,  which  later  became  the  Lyceum  when  that 
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institution  became  popular.  By  the  Common  is  the  old  house 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner,  first  minister  of  that  church,  and  now 
occupied  by  his  grandson,  Edward  P.  Sumner. 

Further  on,  a  tablet  on  the  right  marks  the  site  where 
"Luther  Goddard,  a  noted  clock  maker,  established  the  first 
factory  for  the  making  of  American  watches,  about  1790." 
The  leather  factory  across  the  road  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  since  1803. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  General  Artemas  Ward's 
house.  Ward  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Massachusetts  troops  until  the  arrival  of  Wash- 


ARTEMAS  WARD  HOL SE,  SHREW SBL  RV 


ington.  It  was  Ward  who  suggested  and  executed  ihe  fortifica- 
tion of  Dorchester  Heights.  After  the  Haltle  of  Bunker  Hill  he 
was  severely  censured  for  his  failure  to  send  troops  to  the  sup- 
port of  Prcscott,  but  he  really  showed  wisdom  and  caution  in 
not  risking  the  whole  of  the  provincial  forces  at  Bunker  Hill. 
On  the  hill  above  is  the  modern  residence  of  M.  J.  Whit  tail,  the 
rug  manufacturer. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  at  a  fork  in  the  roads  stands  Farrar's 
Tavern,  the  most  historic  of  the  three  old  taverns  of  the  town. 
It  originally  belonged  to  John  Farrar,  whose  little  daughter 
when  Washington  first  stopped  there  exclaimed  in  disappoint- 
ment: "Why,  he  is  nothing  but  a  man!"  The  inn  was  later 
bought  by  Levi  Pease,  the  'Father  of  the  Stage  Coach'  and 
the  most  famous  innkeeper,  stage  driver  and  owner  of  the 
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coaching  days.  He  it  was  who  in  1783  opened  the  first 
coach  line  from  Boston  to  Hartford,  which  was  later  extended 
through  to  IS'cw  York.  Before  long  he  made  the  journey  from 
Boston  to  Worcester  in  one  day  and  through  to  New  York  in 
six.  The  fare  was  at  first  fourpence,  and  later  threepence  a 
mile,  making  the  charge  between  $18  and  $20  through  to 
New  York.  It  was  through  his  influence  and  his  example  that 
the  turnpike  roads,  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  highway, 
were  instituted.  He  drove  the  coach  until  old  age  forced  him 
to  retire,  just  before  his  death  in  1824. 

Shrcv.sbury  was  scttlcil  l)y  pco{)le  from  Marlbnrn  in  1717  under  a 
gr^iu  which  provided  that  "they  number  forty  lannlic^,  build  them- 
selves houses  and  settle  an  orthodox  minister  within  three  years." 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  some  eccentric  characters  in  the 
town.  'Old  Brazil'  (Basil  Mann)  was  an  Indian  who  had  spent  bis 
early  days  as  a  pirate.  Another  was  one  Tombolin  about  whom  many 
rhymes  and  doggerels  were  made: 

*' Tombolin  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 

So  he  got  his  mother  to  make  him  a  pair 

Flesh  side  out  and  wool  side  in. 

They're  warmer  80»  says  Tombolin.'* 
Richard  Grimes  of  Hubbardston  used  to  come  over  to  Shrewsbury 
for  convivial  purposes,  and  his  memory  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
verses  of  Albert  C.  Green»  the  first  of  which  follows; 

"Old  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man» 

We  ne'er  shall  sec  him  more, 

He  used  to  wear  a  long-tailed  coat 

All  buttoned  down  before." 
During  stage  coach  days  there  were  three  good  inns  here.  Probably 
the  oldest  of  the^^e  was  Baldwin's,  where  in  1727  General  Artemas 
Ward  was  born.    It  later  became  the  rendezvous  of  sympathizers  with 
Shays'  Rebellion,  who  used  the  lawn  in  front  as  a  drill  ground. 

10Jl^  NORTHBORO.  Att  311  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1713  {191Q\  1797 
{1915).  Worcester  Co.  Settled  1700.  Mfg.  shoddy,  woolens 
and  worsteds,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

The  highway  to  Boston  is  the  main  street  of  the  village  and  is 
lined  on  either  side  by  fine  old  homes  and  spreading  elms. 
This  old  town  on  the  Assabet  river  is  given  over  laiieely  to 
dairy  farming  and  the  raising  of  apples,  indust  rics  whi(£  have 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  French  Canadians. 

In  1S84  .1  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  was  un- 
earthed alxjut  six  feet  bcluw  the  surface  on  the  property  of 
W.  U.  Maynard,  not  far  from  the  Shrewsbury  line.  This  is 
the  first  and  only  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  mastodon  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Hudson  (p  29). 

About  two  miles  beyond  the  town  a  tablet  on  the  nglu 
marks  the  site  of  the  Good  now  Garrison  House.  A  large 
boulder  with  one  side  suitably  engraved^  on  the  sidehtll  about 
300  yards  southeast  of  the  site,  marks  the  spot  where  Maiy 
Goodnow  was  killed  by  Indians. 
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la  August,  1707,  two  women.  Mrs.  Fay  and  Mary  Goodnow,  were 
culling  herbs  in  the  meadow  when  a  party  of  twenty>four  Indians 

approached  them  from  the  woods.  Mrs  Fay  made  hor  tscapc  to  the 
garrison  and  aided  the  sentinel  on  duty  to  defend  it  until  the  arrival 
of  the  townsmen  who  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  following  day 
ia  a  furious  conflict  at  Sterling  nine  of  the  Indians  were  killed.    In  the 

Eack  of  one  was  found  the  scalp  of  Mary  Goodnow,  whose  lameness 
ad  prevented  her  escape  on  the  previous  day.    Soon  afterward  her 
body  wu  found  and  buned  here. 

The  route  lies  through  a  v^ant  farming  country*  To  the 

north  is  the  village  of  Chaplnville,  part  of  Northboro,  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Assabet  river  and  Stirrup  Brook.  On  the 

left  appear  the  stone  arches  of  the  Metropolitan  aqueduct. 

The  road,  marked  in  red,  ascends  a  gently  sloping  hill  (400  ft) 

nnd  follows  the  shore  of  Lake  Williams.    On  the  shore  to  the 

right  is  the  old  Williams  Tavern  established  in  1663,  the  oldest 

ConiniLrcial  house  in  t  he  country. 

The  original  house  was  built  in  1663  but  was  burned  by^  the  Indians 
in  1676.  The  present  building  was  erected  the  following  year  by 
Lieutenant  Abraham  Williams  and  called  Williams  Tavern  except 
for  a  perioH  during  the  nineteenth  ct-ntury  when  it  was  called  the  Gates 
House.  U  became  one  of  the  three  slopping  places  between  Boston 
nnd  Worcester  when  the  second  stage  coach  line  in  the  country  was 
cstabli'^hed  in  1772.  For  some  years  the  front  parlor  served  as  the 
court  room  and  in  the  cellar  are  two  brick  cells  where  prisoners  were 
confined.  Cnptain  Edward  Hutchinson,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
by  the  Indians  at  Brookfield,  was  brought  here  to  die.  His  was 
the  first  grave  in  the  old  churchyard.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
stopped  here  for  five  days  during  an  illness,  and  in  his  diary  pays 
tribute  to  the  kind  treatment  he  received.  Washington  on  his  tnum- 
phal  tour  of  ifSg  was  entertained  here  by  the  town  authorities. 

15 J  MARLBORO,  Alt  400  ft  Fop  14^79  {1910),  15,250  (1915). 
Middlesex  Co.  Settled  16S6.  Indian  names  Ockoocangan^ 
sett  and  Whipsuppenicke.  Mfg.  shoes,  MhO€  dies,  boxes, 

foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  prinimg  and  publishing. 
Value  of  Product  {1913),  $9,481  fiOO;  Payroll,  $2,027^0. 

This  busy  little  city  with  its  attractive  streets  and  hand- 
some publk  buildings  is  said  to  be  tbe  world's  eiglith  shoe 
town.  It  is  the  most  western  city  of  the  Massachusetts  shoe 
belt  and  the  Rice  &  Hutchins,  Ashby-Crawford,  John  A.  Frye, 
O^Keefe,  and  Howe  Shoe  Companies  have  factories  here  which 
turn  out  approximately  20,000  pairs  a  day.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  shoe  output  was  $7^68,000. 

Entering  the  city  from  the  west,  on  the  left  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Pleasant  Sis.  is  the  Rev.  Aaron  >iiiith  house.  The 
Librar>^  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  ul  Rev.  Asa  Packard, 
father  of  the  celebrated  entomologist  of  Krown  University. 
Opposite  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in  MonuiiiciiL  Square  is 
the  G.A.R.  Hall,  in  front  of  which  is  the  John  Brown  bell, 
brought  from  Harper's  Ferry,  which  he  planned  to  ring  to 
^gnal  the  rising  of  the  slaves.  In  1861  it  was  seized  by  Fed- 
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eral  soldiers  from  Marlboro,  who  left  it  at  Williamsport,  Va., 
where  it  remainL'd  until  the  G.A.R.  reunion  at  Washington, 
i8q2.  Some  of  the  veterans  recalled  the  incident  and  went  to 
WUliamsport  in  st  arch  of  it.  Finding  it  intact  they  siupped 
it  home  in  iriuiiiph. 

Ockoocangansett  Hill  to  the  north  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Indian  burying  ground  and  'planting  field/  To  the  southeast 
is  Pine  Hill  on  the  shores  of  Reservoir  Number  Five  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  S)rstem. 

At  somr  lime  previous  to  1665  the  apostle  Eliot  hud  secured  11  grant 
of  land  from  the  General  rourt  to  the  Indians,  (quaintly  enough,  where 
some  of  his  converts  built  u  wIUkc  called  Uckoocangani»t;tt,  011  the  hill 
Still  known  by  this  name.  It  was  one  of  the  seven  principal  'praying 
towns'  of  Rev.  John  Eliot's  Indians.  Danir!  f'.fuikir.  wrote  in  1676: 
*'This  village  contains  about  ten  families,  and  consequently  about 
fifty  souls.  It  hath  several  good  orchards  on  it  planted  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  ruler  here  was  Onomog  who  is  lately  deceased."  Fol- 
lowing the  prrvailinR  custom  of  the  time  the  first  mreting  house  was 
built  upon  a  hill.  In  March,  1O76,  the  Rev.  Asa  Packard  says.  "On 
the  Sabbath  when  Mr.  Brtmsmcad  was  in  sermon,  the  worshipping 
assembly  v.- 1  suddenly  dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  'Indians  at  the  door' 
.  .  .  but  the  bud  whom  they  were  worshipping  shielded  their  lives  and 
limbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  Newton.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual  feelings  peculiar  to 
such  a  scene."  From  the  garrison  house  they  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  homes,  though  powerless  tu  act.  Following  this  event  the 
town  was  deserted  for  a  time,  but  the  following  year  the  settlers  rc- 
turned.  After  the  abandonment  of  Brookfield  this  was  the  western- 
most town  till  the  Connecticut  was  reached.  Some  of  the  early 
spellings  of  the  town,  "Marlberg"  and  ** Marlbridge,"  would  indicate 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  presence  of  marl  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  route  follows  Main  St.  past  the  City  Hall,  on  the  right, 
and  one  of  the  large  shoe  factories.  The  street  has  been  re- 
cently re  paved  wilh  Socony  Asphalt  (p  S75) 

The  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Southboro  where  llie  Southboro 
Arms  is  located.  Our  route  follows  a  branch  trolley  line  to  the 
left  as  indicated  by  the  red  bands  on  the  telegraph  poles. 

The  road  emerges  from  tlie  woods  and  crosses  a  drowsy  lit  lie 
brook  into  a  sylvan  opening  studded  with  enormous  oaks. 
"A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams, 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills." 
In  the  midst  of  a  sparsely  settled  tract  far  from  other 
houses,  back  from  the  road,  which  some  years  ago  was  altered 
to  afford  dooryard,  stanrls  'Fhe  Wayside  Inn  (20.6)  in  the  town 
of  Sudbury     A  famous  old  tavern  in  C  olonial  days,  Longfellow 
l)y  his     iaies  of  a  VVayside  Inn  "  has  made  it  better  known 
than  any  other  American  hostelry. 

**As  aiuii-nl  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
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When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
W  uh  ampler  hospitality." 

Here  are  shown  the  historic  chambers  occupit  d  hy  Washing- 
ton, Lafayette,  and  Longfellow,  furnished  in  the  stylo  of  the 
period,  rhe  interesting  old  tap  room  retains  its  original  form. 
The  proprietor  since  1807,  Eklwarfl  R.  Lemon,  is  an  anti- 
quarian who  has  here  brought  together  an  interesting  collcc- 
tion  of  oldtime  furniture,  utensils,  books,  and  prints. 

About  1700  David  Howe  received  a  frrant  of  130  acres  here  and  began 

the  erecti'tn  rf  a  house.  The  Ilowt  s,  who  came  of  good  English  slock, 
lost  their  fortune  and  took  to  inn-keeping.  Colonel  Ezekiel  Howe 
succeeded  in  1746  and  reigned  as  landlord  for  half  a  century.  He 
hong  out  the  sign  board  with  the  red  horse,  and  Howe's  Tavern  be* 
cane  the  Red  Horse  Tavern.  During  the  Frentli  and  Indian  Wars, 
as  it  was  on  the  main  route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  it  was  frequently 
the  halting  place  for  troops.  In  1796  Adam  Howe  becaine  the  pro- 
prietor and  in  18,^6  was  succeeded  by  Lyman  Howe,  who  died  in  1860, 
v. lien  the  old  hc^use  ceased  to  he  a  tavern,  after  a  record  of  if)0  years 
under  four  landlords.  It  was  the  lust  Howe  who  greeted  Longfellow 
when  he  came  to  the  inn. 

**  Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire; 
A  roan  ot  ancient  pedigree, 
A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he. 
Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  'The  Squire  "* 
The  poet's  first  visit   was  in  1840  of  whirh  he  writes:    "  The  stage 
left  Boston  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  reaching  the  .Sudbury 
tavern  for  breakfast,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route  being  travelling 
in  total  dark ncs<;,  and  without  your  having  the  least  idea  who  your 
companion  inside  might  be." 

The  cheer  he  met  brought  him  frequently  thereafter,  and  he  made 
this  the  scene  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  American  literature.  The 
narrators  of  the  "Tales"  have  been  identified  as  the  poet*5t  friend*^  who 
gathered  here  with  him:  Henry  Wales  was  the  "Student  of  old  books 
and  ways";  Luigi  Monti,  American  consul  at  Palermo,  the  young 
Sicilian,  "in  siy:ht  if  Etna  born  and  bred";  Professor  Treadwell,  the 
"Theologian,  from  the  school  of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles";  T.  W. 
Parsons,  translator  of  Dante,  was  the  poet;  and  Ole  Bull,  the  famous 
violinist,  was  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  who  sang  "The  Saga  of  King 
Olaf"  and  played  his  Stradivarius.  "a  marvel  of  the  lutist's  art." 

Beyond  the  Inn,  by  the  roadside  a  tablet  marks  the  site  of 
the  old  ParmcntfT  garrison  huuse,  buill  Vx  fore  1686.  To  the 
south  Nobscot  Hill  (602  ft),  a  mountainous,  wooded  mass, 
rises  precipitately.  On  its  i>\opcs  is  a  famous  spring  whose 
waters  are  extensively  bottled. 

SOUTH  SUDBURY.    Alt  130  ft.    Pop  {Sudbury  twp)  1120 
WiO).  1206  (191S).  Middi€tex  Co.  Seided  163S,  Indian 

name  Musketaquid. 

5vouth  Sudbury  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  Sud- 
bury villages.  On  Green  Hill  to  the  northeast  are  two 
monuments  commemorating  the  massacre  of  1676.  The 
I  irlier  was  erected  by  President  VVadsworth  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, whose  father  was  captain  of  the  ambtished  troops.  In 
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1852,  the  second  of  these,  a  granite  shaft,  was  erected  bear- 
ing this  inscription:  "This  monument  is  erected  by  the  Com- 
monwonlth  of  Massachusetts  and  hy  the  town  of  Sudbur>'  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  service  and  s\itTe rings  of  the 
founders  of  the  state  .  .  .  who  fell  near  this  >\)ot  .  .  .  while  de- 
fending ihe  frontier  settlement  against  the  allied  Indian  forces 
of  Philip  of  rokaiiuket." 

Sudbury  Center  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north.  A  mile 
to  the  north  of  this  is  Whitdiall,  the  simuner  home  of  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  the  Boston  architect,  whose  cult  is  the  GotMc, 
and  who  has  demonstrated  his  genius  notably  at  Princeton 
and  West  Point.  Like  the  surrounding  towns  Sudbury  is 
rapidly  being  transformed  from  an  agricultural  conununity 
into  a  region  of  gentlemen's  suburban  estates.  Joseph  Everett 
Chanfller,  restorer  of  the  "Old  South  Meeting  House  and  the 
Old  State  House,  lives  here. 

Some  men  of  W'atertown  complaining  of  the  "straightness  of  ac- 
commodation and  want  of  meadow*'  were  jnranted  land  here  in  1638. 
The  first  sett It  mcnt  was  on  the  east  side  of  Sudbury  river,  in  what  is 
now  Wayland.  On  the  outbreak  of  Ring  Philip's  War,  the  day  after 
the  Indians  had  burned  the  deserted  houses  at  Marlboro  they  attacked 
Sudbury,  then  a  frontier  town*  kiUed  several,  and  burned  a  number  of 
hoii-se?  and  barns.  In  the  graphic  words  of  Mather.  "Mischief  was 
done  and  several  lives  cut  off  by  the  Indians."  Captain  Wadsworth 
with  seventy  men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Marlboro  learned 
that  the  Indians  had  turned  on  Sudbury.  Mar(  hinc  post  haste  in 
that  direction  he  was  led  into  an  ambush  on  Cireen  Hill  near  the  site 
of  the  monument.  The  woods  were  set  on  fire,  the  little  band  sur- 
rounded, and  only  about  twei\e  of  them  escaped.  Many  of  those 
captured  were  subjected  to  horrible  tortures.  In  1776  Sudbury  was 
the  most  populous  town  in  Middlesex  County  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  pre-Revolutlonary  events.  More  Revolutionary  soldiers 
Re  buried  in  Sudbury  cemetery  than  in  any  other  in  tli  State. 

The  road  from  here  through  Weston  nearU-  to  Stony  Brook 
R.R.  station  is  Berniudez  Asphalt  applied  by  the  penetration 
method,  laid  in  1012  to  loiO  (j)  S73). 

From  South  Sudi)ury  the  route  h*es  across  the  marshy 
meadows  of  the  Sudl)ury  river.  To  the  south  of  the  road  and 
just  west  of  ihc  river  is  Heard's  Island,  a  low  drumlin  with 
Heard's  Pond  on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  The  old 
homestead  here,  built  in  17 14,  now  the  residence  of  Edaiund 
H.  Sears,  has  been  carefully  restored.  The  doorway  is  from 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  birthplace.  Before  this  stands  one  of 
the  largest  elms  in  Massachusetts.  At  a  distance  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground  it  measures  21  feet  in  ( ircumference,  and  its 
pendant  branches  touch  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  65  feet  from 
the  tni!>k  ilniv  roverin^  a  space  1,^0  feet  in  diameter. 

26j0    wayland.   Alt  128  ft.   Pop  ijtwp)  2206  (1910),  2022  {191$). 
Middlesex  Co.   Settled  1638. 

Once  a  rich  agricultural  town,  most  of  the  valuable  farms  have 
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bttii  I  a  ken  up  in  the  last  decade  for  the  homes  of  Bosiua  pro- 
fessional and  business  men. 

The  Library  was  the  hrst  free  public  library  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  founded  in  though  a  drculating  libiaiy 
association  had  been  formed  as  early  as  1795.  One  of  the 
foundeiB  of  the  library  was  President  Francis  Wayland  of 
Brown  University,  for  whom  the  town  was  named  in  1835. 
The  Unitarian  Church,  in  the  Buihnch  style,  built  in  181 5,  has 
not  been  modernized,  and  still  retains  its  old  bell  cast  by  Paul 
Revere,  double  windows,  and  huge  shoe  scrapers  on  the  en- 
trance porch.  Across  the  street  is  the  little  white  building 
formerly  the  law  oflke  of  Judge  Mellen,  the  last  presiding 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Tleas.  At  his  death  in  1875 
his  oflice  was  sealed  and  has  never  been  oi)ened  since. 

The  Wayland  Inn  since  its  establishment  in  177 1  has  con- 
stantly kept  its  latch  string  out.  It  was  patronized  by  Wash- 
ington on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  Continental  Army 
in  1775.  For  a  time  it  was  called  the  Pequod  House.  On 
Bow  Road  just  outside  the  village  stood  the  Parmenter 
Tavern.  The  farm  is  still  in  the  family)  no  deed  ever  having 
been  passed  since  1638  when  it  was  granted  to  John  Parmenter. 
Here  too  were  located  most  of  the  early  houses,  because  the 
Genera!  Court  in  1635  ordered  that  no  dwelling  be  built  over 
half  a  mile  Irom  the  meeting  house  in  any  new  ])lantation. 
The  old  Morse  House  of  1758  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
square  homestead  with  the  huge  center  chunney. 

Alio  I  her  notable  estate  in  \\  ayland  is  that  of  Francis  Shaw, 
The  Five  Paths,  on  Overthrow  Hill,  comprising  some  thousand 
acres.  The  faouise  b  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  Bulfinch*s  finest 
Colonial  mansions  built  by  him  near  Boston.  On  one  of  the 
highest  hilltops  of  Wayland  is  Perkins  Farm,  the  summer 
home  of  the  Misses  Loring  of  Boston,  covering  about  five 
hundred  acres,  from  whose  beautiful  house  half  of  Massachu- 
setts is  visible.   The  house  has  stood  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

From  Wayland  the  route  follows  the  red  markers  through  a 
country  of  beautifully  diversitled  stretclirs  of  meadow  with 
meandering  streams  alternating  with  wooded  hills  and  rocky 
ledges.  The  road  is  Imrd  with  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
residences  of  Boston  people. 

Among  these  is  the  line  century-old  Hay  ward  house,  stand- 
ing back  from  the  road  on  rising  ground  surrounded  by  wide- 
spreading  lawns  dotted  with  noble  oaks,  which  once  sheltered 
the  Indians.  The  winding  avenue  is  shaded  by  great  lindens. 
Mrs.  Hayward,  its  present  mistress,  is  more  widely  known  as 
'Beatrice  Herford/  whose  monologues  have  achieved  an  in- 
ternational fame. 
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29.S    WESTON.    Alt  161  ft.    Pop  (twp)  2106  {1910),  2342  (191$), 
Middlesex  Co.   Settled  1630.   Mfg.  organs. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  old  towns  about  the 
fringe  of  greater  Boston  and  has  become  a  favorite  residential 
region  with  numerous  beautiful  estates  upon  its  outskirts. 
The  stone  church  in  the  village  square  has  a  bell  cast  by  Paul 
Revere  in  i8oi.    Not  far  from  the  square  is  the  Sears  place, 

the  Italian  gardens  of  which 
S  can  be  glimpsed  from  the 
9  road.  Nearly  all  the  quaint 
d  Colonial  houses  have  been 
9  remodeled  for  residences  by 
Boston  business  and  profes- 
i     sional  men. 

The  most  interesting  of 
the  ancient  buildings  in  the 
town  is  the  old  Golden  Ball 
Tavern  on  Central  Ave., 
erected  in  1751  by  Colonel 
Elisha  Jones.  He  was  an 
ardent  Tory  in  constant 
communication  with  the 
Boston  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Gage,  who  frequently 
came  here  with  his  staff  for 
convivial  suppers.  It  was 
here  that  John  Howe,  one 
of  Gage's  spies,  disguised  as 
a  Yankee  farmer,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  patriotic 
KORUMBEGA  TOWER  townspeople,  but  with  the 

inn-keeper's  aid  escaped. 
On  this  trip  he  went  as  far  as  Worcester,  returning  by  way  of 
Concord,  where  he  learned  of  the  military  stores  that  had 
been  gathered  there.  He  informed  General  Gage  that  any 
attempt  to  send  artillery  over  the  Weston  Road  would  be 
disastrous.  Howe's  information  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
Lexington  and  Concord  fights. 

The  early  settlement  al  Weston  was  known  as  the  Farms  or  the 
Farm  Lands.  The  site  at  the  junction  of  Charles  River  and  Stony 
Brook  was  originally  selected  by  Winlhrop  for  the  capital  city  of  the 
Bay  Colony  and  a  palisaded  wall  was  heRun.  hut  fearing  attacks  from 
the  French  the  work  was  stopped  and  the  present  site  of  Boston  was 
selected  instead.  From  Weston  the  Old  Connecticut  Path  to  the 
Connecticut  Valley  plunged  into  the  wilderness. 

The  pleasantest  and  most  direct  of  the  various  routes  into 
Boston  is  by  way  of  Commonwealth  Ave.  From  the  Vil- 
lage Square,  turn  sharp  right  into  Newton  St.  which  runs 
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across  a  pleasant  hill  country  overlooking  the  Charles  river. 
The  road  passes  over  the  western  slopei>  of  Duulilct  Hill  (360 
ft)  on  which  is  an  equalizing  reservoir  of  ihe  Metropolitan 
Water  Board.  On  South  Ave.  turn  left,  crossing  the  Charles 
river  by  the  new  bridge  completed  in  19 17,  replacing  the  old 
stone  bridge.  The  Charles  river  here  is  a  favorite  canoeing 
resolt.  To  the  right  upstream  are  the  Riverside  Recreation 
Ground  and  the  boathouses  of  numerous  canoe  clubs. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  left,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river»  a 
wood  ronH  leads  to  \orumhcga  Tower,  erected  by  Eben  N. 
Horsford,  professor  of  ehemisiry  at  Harvard,  who  made  a 
fortune  from  Acifl  Phosphate,  a  simple  chemical  eompound 
sold  as  a  proprietary  article.  As  the  elaborate  inscription  on 
the  tower  indicates,  Horsford  believed  this  to  be  the  site  of 
a  Norse  seltlemenl  of  about  Uie  year  1000,  mentioned  in  the 
Saga  of  Eric  the  Red. 

Commonwealth  Ave.,  laid  out  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
runs  in  graceful  sweeping  curves  from  the  Weston  bridge 
through  the  Newtons  into  the  heart  of  Boston.  This  road  in 
1906  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  intense  auto  traffic,  but  was 
saved  by  an  application  of  Tarvia  (p.  874).  The  section  first 
treatc<l,  opposite  the  Brae  Burn  Club,  near  Washington  St., 
still  retains  the  original  treatment  with  only  minor  repairs. 

U.0    BOSTON  {R.  20). 

From  Western  the  State  Highway,  with  red  markers,  con- 
tinues along  the  course  of  the  Old  Post  Road  to  Waitham 
(33.0),  on  Route  21. 

Note.  The  North  Shore,  avoiding  Boston,  is  reached  via 
Route  21,  following  Trapdo  Road  and  Pleasant  St.,  through 
Medford  and  Middlesex  Fells  to  Stoneham,  Saugus,  and  Lynn, 
there  joining  Route  36. 

From  Waltham  the  Post  Road  continues  on  Main  St.  to 

36J0  WATERTOWN.  Alt  19  H.  Pop  12^75  {J9J0),  16^1$  iJL9lSU 
Middlesex  Co*  Settled  1630.  huttan  mme  Pequauei. 
Mfg.  woolen  and  knit  goods,  mbtter  boots,  paSni,  soap,  stoves, 

and  machine  shop  products. 
1  he  stone  bridge  over  the  Charles  commcmorntes  the  visit 
of  the  Norsemen,  whuM-  mounds,  earthworks,  aiid  foundalions 
Prote^so^  Horsford  believed  are  found  in  the  town,  both  above 
the  bridge  at  Norumbega  and  below  near  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery. The  sole  relics  of  the  town's  early  days  are  the  old  bury- 
ing grounds,  one  on  Grove  St.,  first  used  in  1642,  the  other  at 
the  site  of  the  Fiist  Parish  Church.  Harriet  G.  Hosmer,  the 
sculptor,  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  Government  Arsenal 
is  tBe  most  notable  institution  here.   The  main  plant  of 
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Lewandos  fp  established  iS2g,  borders  ihc  river  near  the 
bridge.  Here  also  are  ihc  iiood  Rubber  Co.  and  the  L.  C. 
Chaae  Co.  The  latter  manufactures  robes  for  motors  and  car- 
riages. 

One  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Bay  Colony,  at  first  called  Salton- 

stalls  Plantation,  this  was  the  source  of  many  other  settlements,  for 
its  discontented  inhabitants  soon  ttniiing  themselves  crowded  eslab* 
lished  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  called  the  mother  of  towns. 

Here  occurred  the  first  recorded  American  protest  against  taxation 
without  repre<?rntation.  in  t6^?.  when  the  inhabitants  ohjcctcfl  to 
pacing  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  in  Cambridge  without  having  had  a 
votce  in  the  matter.  The  Provincial  Congress  net  in  the  First  Parish 
Church,  April- July,  1775. 

From  the  Square  in  Watertown,  various  routes  lead  into 
Boston.  T,  via  North  Beacon  St.  along  the  river  into  Brighton 
and  Allston  and  Commonwealth  Avr  \  2.  via  Arsenal  St  and 
Central  Sfninre,  Cambridge,  into  Cambridge  and  across  T  lar\'ard 
Bridge,  Bunion;  7,,  via  Mt.  Auburn  St.  and  Harvard  Square. 

The  second  route  passes  the  U.S.  Arsenal,  occupying  about 
one  hundred  acres,  between  Arsenal  St.  and  the  river.  Car- 
riages for  the  largest  pieces  of  artillery  are  manufactiured  here. 
Permission  to  enter  must  be  obtained  at  the  Commandant's 
office.  Just  below  is  tbe  notable  group  of  Gothic  buildings  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  third  route  follows  Mt .  Auburn  St.,  which  diverges  from 
Watertown  Square  to  the  left  of  the  other  two,  passing  Mt. 
Aubiun  Cemetery  and  Harvard  University,  reaching  Boston 
by  Harvard  Bridge  (R.  20). 
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Via  New  London  and  Providence.    State  Road  throughout. 

Of  the  four  chief  routes  from  New  York  lo  Boston  lh\>  Sliore 
Route  is  perhaps  of  second  importance  after  the  Sprmglield 
Ruute,  as  it  was  second  in  historical  development.  Following 
the  shore  of  the  Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay,  it  offers  many 
attractiotis,  and  posses  a  succession  of  summer  resorts  of  which 
Watch  Hill,  Narragansett  Pier,  and  Newport  are  best  known. 

The  road  follows  the  "Pequot  Path,"  an  ancient  Indian  trail  along 
which  the  Colonists  pursued  the  In(li;ins  in  thr  Pt-quot  War  in  i6>7 
It  was  first  used  by  the  post  riders  from  Boston  to  New  York  because 
of  obstructions  on  the  main  post  road  through  Springfield  and  Hart* 
ford.  In  i6q3  a  weekly  post  from  Boston  to  New  York  wai ettaUiahcd 
through  Saylurook.  Through  the  Revolution  thi'^  was  known  as  the 
"Lower  Road,"  or  "Old  Post  Road,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Upper 
Road,"  followed  by  Route  r,  through  ITartford  and  Springfield,  and 
the  "Middle  Road."  Route  3.  through  Hartford  and  Pomfret.  The 
"Lowrr  Road"  was  generally  u«?ed  by  travelers,  not  as  a  'through' 
ruule,  but  as  the  way  from  New  Vurk  to  Rhode  Island. 

R.  2  §  1.  New  Haven  to  New  London.  52.5  m. 

Via  Guilford  and  Saybrook.  State  Road  with  red  markers. 

The  main  road  usually  runs  inland  through  the  larger  vil- 
lages.  But  frequently  by  taking  a  road  nearer  the  shore,  which 

is  not  likely  to  be  so  weU  surfaced,  we  get  more  enticing  \news 
of  the  sea,  its  coves  and  headlands.  The  beautiful  south  shore 
holds  countless  pictures  in  every  mile.  Along  no  similar 
stretch  of  road  in  America  are  there  so  many  houses  of  the 
Colonial  period.  Branford,  Guilford,  and  Saybrook,  settled 
before  1644,  have  escaped  the  influx  of  manufacturing  and 
consequent  foreign  population,  and  preserve  much  of  their 
ancient  character. 

The  Connecticut  shore  from  Branford  on  is  a  characteristic  stretch 
of  country.  It  is  what  geographers  call  a  drowned  coast,  clearly  show 
ing  evidence  of  subsidence  and  of  the  silting  up  of  valleys  along  tlie 
shore  front  to  form  salt  marshes.  The  coast  is  an  ever  changing 
panorama  of  rocky  headlands  and  Islets,  protecting  smooth  sand 
hearhes.  Along  the  route  nubhly  hillocks  of  hard  granite  and  gneiss, 
sometimes  with  quarries  opened  in  their  sides,  are  often  shrouded  in  a 
dense  growth  of  oak.  cherry,  and  deciduous  trees.  Intermittently  we 
cross  areas  of  salt  marshes  traversed  hy  winding  tidal  creeks  or  broad 
estuaries.  The  salt  marshes  afforded  the  early  settlers  a  ready  supply 
uf  salt  hay,  which  was  valued  by  them  more  highly  than  it  is  now. 
Today  they  afford  a  brilliant  sequence  in  coloring  from  the  brilliant 
greens  of  early  Spring  to  the  umbers  and  browns  of  late  Fall. 

From  the  New  Haven  Green  turn  east  on  Chapel  St.  (i.o), 
through  the  least  attractive  portion  of  this  city,  cross  the 
mouth  of  Mill  River,  and  at  Ferry  St.  wif  h  fu  jlley  turn  sharply 
to  the  right,  crossing  the  Quinnipiac  by  the  iron  drawbridge, 
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and  at  Forbes  Corners,  by  the  brick  c  hurch,  turn  left  on  Main 
St.,  following  the  red  markers.  The  road  straight  ahead  leads 
to  Morris  Cove. 

'    4J    EAST  HAVEN.  Pop  {twp)  179S.  New  Haven  Co.  Settled  J  6S8, 
On  the  broad  village  Green  shaded  with  giant  but  ton  wood 
trees  is  a  venerable  stone  church.    In  the  early  days  East 
Haven  was  a  resort  of  the  Indians  for  dams  and  uysicrs,  and 
as  earlv  as  1665  the  colonists  here  established  iron  works. 

Froiii  Ka,>i  Haven  we  bear  left  at  the  Green,  leaving  the 
trolley.  To  the  north  is  Lake  Saltonstall  in  a  quietly  attrac- 
tive countiy,  where  the  Yale  boat  races  were  lonnerly  rowed. 
To  the  south,  Short  Beach  with  its  rocky  Islands  and  little 
bays  is  a  favorite  place  for  shore  dinners.  This  region  Is 
noted  for  its  fine  shell  roads. 

7 J   BRANFORD.  Pop  (twp)  6047,  (borough)  2S60,  New  Haven  Co. 

Settled  1644.  Indian  name  Totohet.  Mfg.  maU cable  and  gai' 
vanized  iron,  steel  castings,  pipe  fittings,  and  drau  n  wire. 

Branford  is  an  aiKicnt  village  whose  shores  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  long-drawn-out  summer  resort,  lined  wiih  hotels 
and  cottages,  including  Indian  Neck,  Double  Beach,  Crescent 
Bluff,  Short  Beach,  and  Stony  Creek. 

As  we  enter  Branford  on  the  left  is  the  Blackstone  Memorial 
Library,  a  handsome  building  of  Tennessee  marble,  in  classic 
Greek  style,  erected  in  1896  by  Timc^thy  Blackstone,  a  native 
of  the  town  and  former  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad.  Interesting  frescoes  by  O.  D.  drover  of  Chicago,  por- 
traying the  development  of  book  printing,  decorate  the  interior 
of  the  dome.  The  village  Green  is  fringed  by  huge  elms.  The 
site  of  the  Russell  Parsonage,  where  Yale  College  was  founded, 
is  on  Montowese  St.,  to  the  right.  Near  the  shore  is  the 
large  plant  of  the  Malleable  Iron  I'illingb  Company  (j>  864). 

The  town  was  named  from  Brentford.  England.   When  in  t66|  the 

colonies  of  Hartford  and  New  Haveil  were  united,  the  disgusted  citizens 

of  Branfi)rd,  who  h:id  bitterly  oppo«ied  thi<5  union,  with  obstinacy 
collected  their  household  etieciH,  and.  headed  by  their  pastor,  moved 
in  a  body  to  Newark,  N.J. 

Between  Branford  and  Guilford  the  main  route  runs  inUmd 

at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Along  the  shore  between 
Branford  and  Guilford  are  several  villages  at  intervals  of  a 
mile  or  two.  Pine  Orchard  comprises  several  cottage  colonies, 
some  handsome  estates,  summer  hotels,  and  the  eighteen-hole 
course  of  the  Fine  Orchard  (iolf  Club.  Horse  Pasture  Hill,  m 
quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  tin  shore,  atlords  a  fme  view. 

Stony  Creek  is  a  little  tishing  \illage  and  summer  resort 
not  ling  among  the  inlets  of  the  Sound.  Thi-  'l"hinU)le  Islamis, 
reported  lo  number  365,  lie  ulY  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  To 
Money  Island  there  clings  a  legend  of  a  treasure  buried  by 
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Captain  Eidd.  Summer  residences  dot  the  Isles,  and  a  casino 
here  is  a  center  of  the  social  life. 

Leet^  Island,  an  island  only  at  high  tide,  has  the  summer 

colonies  of  Harnsnn  Point,  Little  Harbor.  Great  H:ir!>or,  and 
others  overlooking  ihi  Sound.  Here  the  British  landed  in 
1 7^7.  burning  one  licnise  and  two  barns.  There  are  granite 
(juarrirs  in  the  vicinity,  and  hereabout  is  found  the  red  and 
yellow  ocher  from  which  the  Indians  made  their  colors. 

Just  before  reaching  Guilford  vvc  cross  ihc  base  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sachem's  Head.  At  the  tip  of  the  rocky  penin- 
sula, where  there  is  a  splendid  little  harbor,  is  a  summer 
colony  including  a  summer  hotel,  a  yacht  dub  house,  and  a 
c^ino.  Here  are  the  cottage  colonies  of  Chimney  Comer  and 
Vine\  nrrl  Point  with  Mulberry  Point  a  mile  and  a  half  east- 
ward. The  peninsula's  name  is  accounted  for  by  the  legend 
that  during  the  Pequot  War  in  1637,  when  the  Pequots  were 
exterminated,  the  Mohegan  Sachem  Uncas  after  the  battle 
of  Bloody  Cove  Beach  pursued  a  Pequot  chief  who  was  at- 
tempting to  escape  by  swimming  to  a  bluff  opposite,  and  shot 
him.  placing  the  head  in  the  lurk  of  an  oak  tree,  where  it  re- 
inaiiicd  for  many  years.  From  Sachem's  Head  in  1777  Colonel 
Meigs  led  an  expedition  in  whaleboats  against  Sag  Harbor, 
L.I.,  which  burned  all  the  British  vessds,  bringing  about* 
British  reprisals  at  Sachem's  Head  a  month  later.  At  Pipe 
Bay  is  Camp  Menuncatuk,  Mrs.  Hooker's  seashore  camp  for 


M6M   GVtLFORD.   Pop  (iwp)  SOOl,  (bwmigh)  t60g.   New  Haven 

Co.  Settled  1639.  Indian  name  Menuncatuk .  Mfg.  school 
furniture,  iron  casiuy/s,  wagon  wheels,  canned  goods,  ex- 
tract  of  birch. 

Guilford  is  an  andent  town  of  quaint  Colonial  houses  and 
quiet  elm-shaded  streets.  Old  Guilford  claims  with  ap- 
parent justice  more  than  a  hundred  pre-Revolutionary  houses. 
Entering  the  village,  the  route  bears  I  f!  round  the  pretty, 
tree-studded  Green .  On  the  site  of  the  old  Fitz-Grccne  H  a  Meek 
House,  opposite  the  Green,  stands  the  present  Hotel  Halleck 
with  stores  below.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  one  of  the  first 
American  poets,  was  a  native  of  this  town  and  'ierved  as  a 
clerk  in  the  villag;e  store  until  called  to  the  couninig  room  of 
the  Astors,  and  after  almost  half  a  century  as  a  social  lion  in 
New  York  returned  lu  re  lo  spend  his  last  days  under  his  native 
elms.  In  the  Alderbrook  Cemetery  on  the  Madison  Road,  a 
mile  from  the  Green,  his  granite  monument  bears  the  simple 
inscription,  "Fita-Greene  Halleck,  1790-1867,"  with  a  couplet 
from  his  "Marco  Bozzaris": 


One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  are  Qot  born  to  die." 
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The  Old  Stone  House  on  Whitfield  St.,  a  quarter  mile  south 
of  the  Green,  built  in  1639  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  stone  house  in  the  United  States  outside 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  It  is  preserved  by  the  State  as  a  historical 
museum,  and  is  well  worth  seeing  (adm.  free).  It  contains  a 
twelve-foot  fireplace,  fine  old  furniture,  and  historical  relics. 
Notable  among  other  ancient  houses  of  the  town  is  the  Grace 
Starr  house,  the  second  oldest,  built  before  1668,  on  Crooked 
Lane,  otherwise  State  St.,  and  the  Acadian  House  on  Union  St., 
which  connects  Crooked  Lane  and  Boston  St.  Here  the  town 
sheltered  destitute  Acadian  peasants  set  ashore  in  Guilford 
from  a  British  ship  in  the  autumn  of  1755  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Grand  Pre,  N.S.    One  may  still  see  the  cellar  where 

Gofife  and  Whallcy  were  con- 
cealed in  June,  1661,  beneath 
Governor  Leete's  storehouse, 
while  the  King's  officers  were 
searching  for  them  in  New 
Haven. 


THE  OIJ)  STONE  HOUSE 


Near  the  northern  corner  of  the 
Guilford  Green  was  the  homestead 
of  Eli  Foote,  who  married  Koxana, 
daughter  of  General  Andrew  Ward 
of  Nutplains.  whom  Washington 
left  to  keep  the  campfires  burning 
at  Trenton  while  he  withdrew  his 
forces.  General  Ward  was  a  son  of 
Colonel  Andrew  Ward,  a  long- 
lived,  thrifty  soul  who  when  he 
served  in  the  French  War  took  his  grog  rations  in  silver  and  brought  home 
six  tablespoons  engraved  "  Louisbourg."  The  second  of  General  Andrew 
Ward's  ten  grandchildren,  named  for  her  mother,  Roxana,  married 
the  famous  Lyman  Beccher  of  Litchfield,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Nutplains — so 
called  because  of  the  abundance  of  hickory  and  walnut  trees — is  a 
serenely  beautiful  hamlet  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  Guilford  in  the 
valley  of  Kuttawoo  Brook,  or  East  River. 

Leaving  Guilford,  just  west  of  the  Alderbrook  Cemetery  on 

the  right  is  the  famous  'Black  House.'    Its  Huguenot  owner 

painted  it  black  when  he  learned  the  news  of  the  execution  of 

Louis  X\  I,  and  it  was  never  repainted  until  a  few  years  ago. 

The  East   river  separates  the  townships  of  Guilford  and 

Madison  and  gives  its  name  to  the  village  of  East  River  (19.0). 

21.0    MADISON.   Pop  {twp)  1S34.   Sew  Haven  Co.   Settled  2639. 
Mfg.  school  apparatus. 

Madison  is  a  quiet  old  village,  the  center  of  a  number  of 

beach  resorts.    The  main  street  is  lined  by  a  quadruple  row  of 

huge  elms  and  Ixjrdered  by  fine  old  houses,  many  of  which 

date  from  Colonial  times.    The  town  buildings  are  grouped 

about  the  village  Green. 
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Boston  Street  is  a  broad,  shady  tboiougMare  lined  with  old 
bouses.  The  oldest  still  standing  are  the  James  Meigs-Biahop 
house  (1690),  on  Wall  St.  near  Clinton,  Noah  Bradley  home- 
stead (1680).  Deacon  John  Grave  house  (1680V  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Mary  E.  Red  field,  Captain  (jriiiin-Scranlon 
house  (1759),  and  the  Deacon  John  French-Captain  Meigs 
house  (1675).  When  the  first  meeting  house  was  erected  here 
in  1705,  "between  John  Grave's  house  and  Jonathan  Hoit's,** 
John  Grave  was  chosen  to  beat  the  drum  '*for  twenty  bhil- 
lings  a  year." 

After  the  Deeifield  Massacre  some  <rf  the  Colonists  moved 
from  that  dangerous  region  to  Madison,  then  East  Guilford, 
among  them  Ebenezer  Field,  whose  faroily  had  suffered  se- 
verely, many  having  been  "captivated"  and  taken  to  Canada. 
David  Dudley  Field,  one  of  the  four  famous  brothers  of  this 
family,  was  bom  at  Madison.  A  century  ago  the  village  was 
the  center  of  a  thriving  coasting  trade  and  shipped  cargoes  to 
>s  an  tucket,  X(  w  \  ork.  and  th<-  South. 

From  East  River  Beach  i  xiciiH  Crescent,  Middle,  Hammon- 
asset,  and  Sea  Farm  Beach  culnnu  ^,  more  than  tive  miles  of 
splendid  shore  line.  Tuxis  Island  lies  otT  the  shore  directly 
opposite  Madison  and  between  Hogshead  and  Webster  Points. 
From  Webster  Point  the  mile-long  stretch  of  Hammonasset 
Beach  runs  out  to  the  pomt  of  that  name. 

Three  miles  beyond  Madison  is  the  Hammonasset  river,  the 
boundary  between  New  Haven  and  Middlesex  counties,  on 
which  is  a  fishing  preserve. 

2SjO    CLINTON.    Fop  {twp)  1274.    Middlesex  Co.    Settled  1667. 
InUm  mme  SammonasMet, 

Clinton,  with  three  miles  of  shore  front  and  a  back  country 
of  forest-covered  hills,  is  the  center  of  a  thriving  summer 
colony  largely  from  New  York,  Hartford,  and  Springfield.  It 
is  the  home  of  "Pond's  Extract  "  distilled  from  the  witch-hazel, 
a  shrub  which  abounds  in  the  region  round  alnxit.  To  the 
Indians  known  as  Hammonasset,  it  was  named  from  Krnil- 
worth,  England,  corrupted  to  Kilhngworth,  a  form  whic  h  sur- 
vives in  the  town  to  the  north,  from  which  Clinton  was  set 
apart  in  1838.  One  of  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn/'  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  is  reminiscent  of  this. 

On  the  Green  there  is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  pile  of 
books,  marking  the  site  where  the  earliest  classes  of  Yale  Col- 
lefit  were  instructed  by  the  first  President,  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  who  was  pastor  of  Killingworth.  Though  the  College 
wasofficially  at  Saybrook  (pp  106,  165),  he  required  his  students 
to  come  to  him  here.  Beyond  the  Green  on  the  left  is  a  large 
Colonial  house  with  the  John  Stanton  Collection  of  Connecticut 
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Antiquities.  Before  the  Arorpan  School,  also  on  the  left,  are 
statues  of  Charles  Morgan,  founder  of  the  School,  and  Abraham 
Pierson,  Yale's  first  President. 

The  old  Redfield  house  was  built  in  1706  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  seventh  generation,  direct  descendants  of  John  and 
PrisciUa  Alden,  celebrated  by  Longfellow.  It  has  subcellars 
where  valuables  were  hidden  during  the  British  raids.  The 
Jared  Eliot  homestead  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  house, 
built  by  the  son  of  the  Indian  apostle  (Natick,  R.  24).  The  Rev. 
Jared  Eliot  was  an  unusual  man  for  his  time,  whose  first  essay 
attracted  Benjamin  Franklin's  attention  so  that  he  purchased 
fifty  copies.  He  taught  the  people  how  to  drain  swamps  and 
introduced  mulberry  trees  :\r\(\  silk  culture.  His  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil  was  the  Rev  S  imiiel  Johnson.  Jr.,  ru  {)hew  of 
the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  Bishop  Berkeley  i onsidered 
"one  of  the  finest  wits  in  America."  Johiisun  afUTw^ird 
became  the  first  President  of  King's  College,  later  Columbia, 
and  he  did  much  to  introduce  the  Church  of  England  service 
in  Connecticut.    His  favorite  pupil  was  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

Grove  Beach,  two  miles  beyond  Clinton,  is  a  summer  colony. 
The  bluff,  one  of  the  highest  on  this  shore,  gives  a  splendid 
view.  Duck  Island  breakwater  here  is  the  largest  on  the  Con- 
necticut coast.  Beyond  Grove  Beach  the  route  crosses  the 
Menunketesuck  and  the  Patchogue  rivers. 

29 J   WSSTBROOK,   Popitwp)9SI.  Middl€S€xCo.  SeiiM  1644, 
Indian  name  Menunket€$eL 

The  villa^xc  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Sound,  but  there  are 

several  summer  colonics  along  its  shore  line, — Menunketesuck 

Point,  Quotonsett   Htach  with  the  Quotonsett  Golf  Club, 

Stannard  Beach,  Money  Point,  and  Kelscy  Point.  Money 

Point  is  anoiher  of  (he  numerous  places  where  Captain  Kidd's 

treasure  is  scarchcil  for,  with  no  known  profit. 

This  was  the  site  oC  a  permanent  Indian  village  of  the  Nehantic 

tribe,  as  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  arrow  heads  yet  fiMn  d. 
The  fir'st  settlers,  thr  three  Chalker  brothers.  !>uill  ibru  houses  on  the 
little  liill  at  the  foot  of  which  tlows  a  brook,  the  dividing  line  between 
Say  brook  and  West  brook  since  1840,  that  crosses  the  Vo-^i  Road. 
The  oldest  hou'c  i  om  the  south  side  <->f  the  road,  so  modernized  as  to 
have  lost  any  appearance  of  age.  Before  1700  there  was  an  iron- 
works at  Pond  Meadow  where  ore  obtained  in  Mine  Swamp  was 
smelted  and  made  into  anchors  and  nails. 

The  inventor  of  the  submarSne.  David  BushncU,  a  nntive  of  West- 
brook,  was  born  in  1742.  At  the  age  of  twenly-seven  he  entered  \  ale 
at  a  time  when  most  students  were  entering  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  ind  j:raduated  in  1775.  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  He 
conceived  the  possibility  of  destroying  Britain's  fleets  by  an  invention 
of  his  which  he  called  the  "American  Turtle."  In  1777  he  informed 
the  Connecticut  Governor,  Trumbull,  Washington's  'Brother  Jona* 
than.'  find  the  original  of  *  Uncle  Sam'  as  he  is  depicted,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  build  an  "American  Turtle"  that  would  blow  up  the  Brit- 
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ish  Navy.    First  he  had  to  convince  the  doubters  that  it  would  be 

possible  to  explode  gunpow^li  r  under  water 

Its  construction  was  carricti  out  at  Sayl>ri>ok  Ferry.  The  Turtle 
was  made  of  oak.  just  targe  enough  to  hold  within  a  man  to  operate  the 
paddle  wheels.  The  maf^azinc  which  carried  150  pounds  of  powder 
was  detachable,  to  be  screwed  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  before 
exploding.  The  Turtle  was  completed  and  actually  sank  a  vessel  in 
New  London  harbor,  and  so  terrorized  the  British  that  they  offered 
a  reward  for  Bushnell,  dead  or  alive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Bushnell  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  the  captors  did  not  know  his  identity,  and  he, 
feigning  to  be  of  weak  mind;  easily  outwitted  them  and  escaped.  Why 
the  Turtle  was  not  made  more  use  of  remains  a  mystery.  Its  remains 
were  long  treasured  on  the  Bushnell  Tarm  in  \S  estljrook .  Robert 
Fulton  later  invented  a  submarine  da  he  did  a  steambuat,  on  ideas 
derived  from  others. 

S3.0    OLDSAYBROOK.  Pop  (twp)  1S16.  Middlesex  Co.  Settled  1635. 

Old  Say  brook  today  is  a  quiet,  elm-shaded  village  with  an 
air  of  conservative  oldtime  wealth.  The  streets  of  the  town 
,wear  an  old-world  look,  with  their  many  interesting  old  houses 
and  historic  landmarks.  But  in  early  Colonial  history  it  played 
^  leading  r61e,  and  had  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  England  re- 
sulted otherwise  it  might  today  be  the  leading  city  of  the  State 
vith  Oliver  Cromwell  the  great  man  of  its  past.  Through 
Colonial  days,  when  the  river  navigation  was  important,  Say- 
brook  occupied  a  strategic  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  later  was  prominent  in  the  Kast  India 
trade.  Its  importance  was  early  increased  by  becoming  the 
•half-way  stop'  for  the  Boston  Post. 

Is  ear  the  Inn  is  an  ancient,  red  sandstone  nulcbione,  recording 
the  distance  to  Hartford  as  forty-one  miles.  The  white, 
square-towered  old  church  bears  on  its  front  a  bronze  plate  in- 
forming the  reader  that  it  was  organized  in  "The  Great  Hall 
of  the  Fort"  in  the  sunmier  of  1646. 

The  Hart  Mansion  was  built  in  1783  by  Captain  Elisha 
Hart,  whose  seven  daughters  here  entertained  Washington 
Irving,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  other  notables.  Famous 
beauties  nf  their  time,  two  of  them  married  Commodores  Isaac 
and  Joseph  Hull  of  War  of  181 2  renown,  A  third,  Jeannelle,  fell 
in  love  with  thr  South  American  patriot  Holivar  when  he  was 
entertaiiit<i  here,  till  her  father  put  a  s;nj)  to  the  romance. 
The  W  hitilesley  house  was  defended  by  Williaiii  Tully  against 
eight  Tories  at  the  liaic  of  the  Revolution.  "  Ve  Old  Saybrooke 
Imi'*  was  the  hmne  of  Captain  Morgan,  a  mariner  of  "genial 
earnestness/'  whose  portrait  Dkkens  has  preserved,  with  name 
slightly  disguised,  as  his  hero  Captain  Jorgan  in  *'A  Message 
from  the  Sea." 

Old  Saybrook  is  the  center  of  many  sunmier  colonies.  Say- 
brook  Manor  lies  back  from  the  Sound  on  high  land,  a  region  of 
residential  parks,   Saybrook  Park,  on  the  Connecticut,  is  a 
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center  of  motor  boating.  Say  brook  Heights  overlooks  the 
Cove,  famous  as  a  fishing  ground.  The  (\)nnecticut  river 
shad  industry  furnishes  a  livelihood  for  many  here.  The  lish 
are  taken  as  far  up  the  river  as  Middletowu  and  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  a  circuit  by  excellent  roads  to  Say* 
brook  Point  around  South  Cove  back  to  Old  Saybraok.  Be- 
side the  road  leading  to  the  Point,  on  the  site  of  the  first  wind- 
mill which  ground  grist,  lies  the  original  millstone,  said  to 
have  been  brought  over  from  Holland. 

Saybrook  Point,  facing  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  was  in  days  of  the  West  India  trade  a  place  of  swarm- 
ing wharves.  Here  is  the  picturesque  Black  Horse  Tavern  in 
spite  of  its  200  years,  stanch  in  hand-hewn  beams,  burnt 
oyslershell  plaster,  and  chimney  of  English  bricks. 
'  A  granite  boulder  marks  the  site  of  the  Saybrook  parsonage 
where  the  assembled  ministers  of  ihe  region  met  in  1701  and 
founded  the  coUege  since  known  as  Yale.  Here  the  first 
solemn  Commencements  were  held  with  simple  theological 
ceremony. 

From  the  Point  the  State  Road  crosses  the  mouth  of  South 
Cove  on  a  half-mile  long  spile  bridge.  Lynde's  Point,  at  the 
river's  mouth,  has  a  number  of  attractive  summer  cottages. 

Timothy  D wight  more  than  a  century  ago  found  "Lynde's 
Point  an  estate  of  great  value,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of 
that  name.  The  surface  is  beautiful,  ami  the  soil  rich.  It  is 
also  nearly  surrounded  V>y  water,  and  therefore  freed  from  the 
exj>eiise  of  an  artificial  enclosure.  .  .  .  Very  few  landed  estates 
in  this  country  are  equally  pruiluctive,  or  ecjually  pleasing  to 
the  eye."  At  the  extreme  point  of  land  is  the  tall,  hexagonal 
white  lighthouse,  and,  beyond,  the  government  jetties  keep  the 
channel  open.  Just  to  the  east  lies  Fenwick  with  many  charm- 
ing summer  residences  and  shaded  streets.  At  Cornfield 
Point  is  a  magnificent  estate  which  has  several  times  been 
considered  for  the  summer  'White  House.'  Off  shore  is  the 
Cornfield  Point  lightship.  From  here  we  make  a  circuit  due 
north  two  miles  to  Saybrook. 

Saybrook  derived  its  name  from  Lord  .Saye  and  Sele  and  Lord 
Brooke,  leading  stockholders  of  the  company  which  also  Included 
Hampden  and  Pym.  The  Kiiik^  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  waa 
purrhs^sed  to  found  n  Puritan  Colony  and  refntrc  in  America.  The 
generous  terms  of  His  Majesty's  charter  gave  them  ihc  Urritory  "Lying 
west  from  Narragansett  Rtver»  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the 
si  icoast.  and  from  hence  in  latitude  and  hreadth  aforesaid  to  the 
South  Sea." 

I»  i^JS  John  VVinthrop,  son  of  Massachusetts*  famous  Governor, 
was  deputed  to  build  a  fort  at  Saybrook  Point.    Lieutenant  Lion 

r.anlnrr,  n  skillod  Kncli'^h  engineer,  was  sent  over  by  tlio  titltd  pro- 
prietors to  take  charge  of  the  laying  out  of  the  town  and  the  building 
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of  the  fort,  the  site  of  which  can  still  he  dislinKuished  on  a  little  emi- 
nence commanding  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  palisade  was  built 
acroM  the  neck  of  land,  and  between  it  and  the  fort,  house  lots  were 
assigned  to  those  "gentlemen  of  distinction  and  figure"  who  were  ei- 
pected  to  come  out.  Macaulay  gives  this  account  of  how  Cromwell 
and  Hampden  actually  embarked  but  were  prevented  from  stalling: 

"Hampden  determined  to  leave  England.  Beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  a  few  of  the  persecuted  Puritans  had  formed  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Cunnecticul  a  settiecient.  .  .  .  Lord  Saye  and  Lord  Brooke  were 
the  original  projectors  of  this  scheme  of  emigration.  Hampden  had 
been  early  consulted  respecting  it.  .  .  .  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
kinsman,  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom  he  [)ossessed  great  influence.  .  .  . 
The  cousins  took  their  passage  on  a  vessel  which  lay  in  the  Thames, 
and  which  was  bound  for  North  America.  They  were  actually  on 
board  when  an  order  of  council  appeared,  by  which  the  ship  was  pro- 
hibited from  sailing.  .  . .  Hampden  and  Cromwell  remained;  and  with 
them  remained  the  Evil  Genius  of  the  house  of  Stuart." 

In  163Q  Gardner,  discouraged  with  conditions,  moved  to  the  island 
ea>it  of  Long  Island  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  The  same  year 
Colonel  Fenwick,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Lady  Fenwick,  wa?*  sent 
out  from  England  as  governor  of  the  Plantation.  Lady  Fenwick 
died  here  five  years  after  and  was  buried  .1  few  \  ards  southwest  of  the 
fort  on  an  eminence  still  known  as  Tomb  Hill.  Her  tombstone,  since 
removed,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Point  Cemetery.  When  (he  planta- 
tion was  sold  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  Fenwick  returned  to 
England  and  later  figured  in  history  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 

The  fort  long  stood  guard  at  the  river's  mouth.  It  successfully  re- 
sisted attacks  of  the  Dutch,  and  round  it  the  waves  of  Pequot  and 
Narragansett  warfare  surged  through  half  a  century.  Moving  tales 
of  siege,  ambush,  captivity,  and  torture  are  told  of  events  about  it. 
Through  Colonial  times  the  fort  continued  to  command  the  important 
river  navigation.  It  closed  the  river  i<»  the  Dutch  in  1675  and  pre- 
vented the  fleet  of  Sir  Edmund  ,\ndros  from  entering  .\  t<dl  was 
levied  on  all  vessels  entering  the  river,  which  SpririKticld  vessels  re- 
fused to  pay.  The  Bay  Colony  retaliated  by  lev^  ing  a  heavy  toll  on 
all  Connecticut  vessels  entering  Boston  Harbor  until  this  brought 
about  reciprocity. 

The  collegiate  school  of  Connecticut  which  fifteen  years  after  its 
organisation  received  the  name  of  Yale  College  continued  here  more 
or  less  intermittently  until  17  16.  Up  to  this  time  most  of  the  Com- 
mencements were  here,  though  until  1708  the  teaching  was  largely  at 
Killingworth.  The  home  of  the  future  Yale  College  during  this 
period  was  a  long,  low,  one-story  structure  between  the  fort  and  the 
palisade.  The  removal  of  the  College  was  indignantly  resisted  by  the 
people  of  Saybrook,  who  continued  to  hold  the  library.  After  the 
first  Commencement  at  New  Haven  the  aid  of  the  (Governor  was  in- 
voked and  the  sheriff  sent  with  a  warrant  to  seize  the  bo<»ks.  Not 
only  did  he  find  the  house  where  the  books  were  kept  barred,  and  meet 
with  resistance,  but  when  they  had  been  loaded  in  carts  the  bridges 
were  broken  down  and  other  obstacles  raised,  so  that  when  the  remnant 
of  the  library  reached  New  Haven  250  of  the  hooks  were  missing. 
Something  of  the  conditions  of  the  roads  and  travel  at  this  time  are  re- 
flected by  Madame  Knight's  account  of  her  horseback  journey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  in  1704.    She  w^rites: 

"Wee  advanced  on  the  town  of  Si-ahrook .  The  Ro<l<*s  all  along  this 
way  are  very  bad.  Im  unihered  with  Rocks  and  mountainos  passages, 
which  were  very  disagreeable  to  my  tired  carcass.  In  going  over  a 
Bridge,  Under  which  the  River  Run  very  swift,  my  hors  stumbled,  and 
very  narrowly  'scaped  faUing  over  into  the  water;  which  extcemely 
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frightened  me.    But  through  God's  goodness  I  met  with  no  harm, 

and  mounting  agcn,  in  about  half  a  milts  Ricking  came  to  an  ordinary, 
was  well  entertained  hy  a  woman  of  about  seventy  and  advantage, 
bul  of  as  sound  Intellectuals  as  one  of  seventeen.** 

Up  to  1707  there  were  none  but  Congn  national  churches,  which  all 
taxpayer*?  supported.  Later,  as  other  churches  were  established,  it 
became  possible  to  'sign  oli'  with  the  consent  of  the  town  govern- 
ment if  one  belonged  to  another  approved  church.  Presbyterians, 
however,  were  not  permitted  this  freedom.  They  must  support  the 
Congregational  cliurch  as  well  as  their  own.  On  one  occasion  when 
the  town  clerk  refused  to  draw  up  such  a  paper  fur  a  citizen  whose 
taxable  value  wan  considerable,  the  citizen  drew  the  document  him- 
self, which  read  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm:  '*I  hereby  renounce  the 
Christian  religion  that  I  may  join  the  Kpiscopal  Churi  h." 

From  the  center  of  Old  S;i\'l)r()ok  the  State  Koaci  turns  left 
at  the  fountain,  continues  on  the  main  street,  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  turns  ri^;ht  at  the  fork.  Wc  cross  the  l)road  mouih  of 
the  Connecticut  by  a  steel  toll  bridge  (35-5octs  ),  1800  ft  long, 
built  by  the  State.  The  extended  view  includes  Calves  Island, 
Saybrook  Light,  Tautummahead,  a  summer  colony  of  New 
Yorkers  on  the  east  bank,  and  Saybrook  Park  on  the  west. 
To  the  right  of  the  State  Road  and  its  red  markers  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  beautif til  village  of 

S4.5   OLD  LYME.  Fop  {iwp)  1181,  NtwLondanCo,  SHUed  1645. 
Old  Lyme  is  an  ancient  and  prosperous  village,  beautifully 

situated  opposite  I  he  old  town  of  Saybrook  on  higher  land, 
whence  came  the  hrst  settlers.  It  has  always  remained  a  resi- 
dential town  of  wealth  and  refinement,  and  perhaps  no  town 
in  the  Stale  has  retained  more  of  its  oldtime  character.  Some 
one  has  indicted  this  region  in  the  following  terms:  "Charm- 
ing old  Lyme,  rnuiher  of  lawyers,  judges,  statesmen,  diplomats, 
and  multi-millionaire  financiers." 

The  varied  attractions  of  seaside  and  inland  scenery,  the 
Connecticut  river,  a  good  baUiing  beach  on  the  Sound, 
charming  lakes,  wooded  drives,  and  walks  have  made  it  the 
delight  of  artists,  so  that  it  is  the  home  of  an  artist  colony 
and  the  Lyme  Art  Si  hool,  wliich  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Boxwood  Manor  School.  Henry  W.  Ranger  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  artist  colony  (1800);  later  came  Louis  Pnnl  Dessar, 
Frank  Du  Mond,  Childe  Hassam.  and  others.  The  September 
art  exhibit iuns  in  the  Memorial  Library  arc  notable.  Before 
he  came  to  the  \\  hile  House,  President  Wilson  spent  three 
summers  in  Lyme. 

From  the  Connecticut  bridge,  following  the  red  markers, 
we  reach  the  beautiful  meeting  house,  a  replica  completed  in 
1910  of  the  old  church  built  in  1817  in  the  style  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  on  the  site  of  the  original  meeting  house  of  1668, 
The  main  route  forks  left  with  rid  markers  (p  169). 
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Detour  by  the  Shore  Route  through  Niantic  to  New  London. 

From  Old  Lyme  Church  the  road  runs  lo  the  right,  i(3llowing 
the  winnings  of  the  marshy  shore  to  Black  Hall  (3.0),  for  six 
gener  itinns  the  seat  of  the  fanious  Griswold  family,  and  one  of 
the  bcisL  examples  in  the  country  of  a  lamiiy  estate  kept  up  in 
the  fashion  of  an  old  English  manor. 

If  Attbew  Griswold  received  a  grant  here  from  George  Fenwick  in 
164s,  and  was  the  first  settler  in  what  was  then  East  Saybrook.  He 
never  became  Governor  of  the  State,  as  did  many  of  his  descendants. 
Some  interesting  sturics  uf  his  courtship  survive.  He  courted  a  young 
woman  in  Durham  who  liad  another  string  to  her  bow, — the 
town  phyt^ician,  wh  rn  she  rather  preferred,  -but  was  unwilling'  t'o 
loose  the  first  string  until  she  was  sure  of  the  other.  One  day  Matthew 
brought  matters  to  a  head  by  demanding  an  immediate  reply  to  his 
oft  repeated  proposal.  Again  he  got  the  answer  that  <ihe  would  like  a 
little  more  time,  to  which  he  replied,  **  Madame,  1  will  give  you  a  life- 
time."   It  is  said  she  died  a  spinster. 

His  experience  with  his  cousin,  Ursula  Wolcott,  a  guest  at  Black 
Hall,  with  whom  he  became  smitten,  was  quite  different.  She  loved 
Matthew  and  suspected  that  he  loved  her.  One  day,  meeting  on  the 
stairs,  she  asked,  "What  did  you  say,  CouMn  Matthew?"  "I  did 
not  say  anything,"  he  replied.  Several  times  the  question  and  reply 
were  repeated,  until  one  day  to  hh  customary  reply  Ursula  added 
tartly,  '^It  is  time  you  did."  So  she  became  Mrs  Griswold  and  dis- 
pensed hospitality  at  Black  Hall.  Her  eight  spirited  daughters, 
known  as  the  'Black  Hall  Boy^,'  achieved  some  notoriety  in  that  con- 
servative age,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  modern 
aihlrtic  girl. 

The  shore  from  Black  Hall  is  a  succession  of  summer  re- 
sorts,—  Howard  Beach,  Brighto!i-l)y-t he-Sea,  Hawks  Nest, 
Suuiici  Mew,  Hatchclts  Toint,  anil  (jiants  Xeck,  the  latter  the 
seat  of  the  younger  or  New  York  branch  ui  the  Gris wolds. 

Just  before  crossing  Four-Mile  River  Bridge  is  the  birth- 
place of  Chief  Justice  Morrison  Waite,  and  at  Maple  Wait  a 
famous  well  located  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  From  the  sharp 
rise  of  Dorr  Hill  the  road  descends  into  Bride  Brook  valley, 
an  early  boundary  between  Lyme  and  New  London. 

The  marsh  hinds  were  valued  for  their  hay  crop,  and  there  was  a 
valuable  strip  of  them  in  dispute  as  to  which  town  they  belonged. 
Not  worthy  of  a  law  suit,  il  was  decided  to  leave  it  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  method  whereby  the  Lord  was  to  announce  his  decision  was 
in  giving  the  victory  to  the  two  champion^?  that  fought  for  each  town. 
The  champions  of  Lyme  were  William  Ely  and  Matthew  Griswold, 
not  "What-did-yott-say-Cottsin-Matthew/*  but  another.  The  Lord 
decided  it  in  favor  of  Lyme,  and  the  boundary  has  ever  since  been  at 
the  Niantic  river. 

The  name  of  Bride  Brook  is  accounted  for  by  a  romantic  story. 
Two  lovers  would  wed,  but  no  minister  was  available.  It  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  ro  to  New  London  nor  for  the  Xew  London  magis- 
trate, John  Winthrop,  to  marry  them  in  Lyme,  so  the  lovers  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  stream,  the  Governor  on  the  other,  and  the  matrimonial 
kaot  was  tied  across  the  running  water. 

The  Thomas  Lee  House  beyond  the  brook  was  built  in  1660 
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and  recently  purchased  by  the  local  historical  society  for  preser- 
vation. The  resident  hostesSi  at  the  Andrew  Griswold  place 

nearly  opposite,  opens  the  house  to  visitors  and  serves  tea  if 
desired.  With  its  heavy  timbers,  ancient  paneling,  and  period 
furniture  it  is  a  rare  picture  of  the  earliest  Colonial  days. 

AmonR  the  many  romances  clusti-rint,'  ibout  this  venerable  house  is 
thai  ut  the  wooing  of  Betty  Lee  by  Capiam  Reynold  Marvin.  Betty's 
father  wu  opposed  to  the  match,  but  one  day  when  Betty  was  en> 
gaged  as  wa>  N'ausicaa  on  the  appeuran  r  of  Ulysses  the  eccentric 
mUitia  captain  rode  up,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  without  preface  an- 
nounced. Betty,  the  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  marry  you." 
Whereupon  Betty  looked  modestly  down  and  said,  '*The  Lord's 
vs^ilt  he  dontv"  Mirvin  publishc4  the  banQ»  by  posting  on  the  church 
door  the  following  verse: 

"  Reynold  Marvin  and  Betty  Lee 
Do  intend  to  marry, 
And  though  her  dad  op-pos-ed  be. 
They  can  nu  longer  tarry." 
They  were  married*  lived  happily*  and  brought  up  a  Ur^e  family. 
This  same  Marvin  continued  to  write  verse,  as  witness  thu  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  lor      father's  tombstone: 

**This  Deacon,  aged  sixty-eight. 
Is  freed  on  earth  from  sarvin. 
May  for  a  crown  no  lonser  wait 
Lyme's  Captain  Reynold  Marvin." 

Just  beyond  the  Lee  house  is  the  Little  Boston  School, 
famous  of  yore  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Here  came  young  men 
who  had  made  deep  sea  voyages  as  mates  of  vessels  to  spend 
the  winter  term  studying  navigation  and  surveying  and  the 
higher  mathtniaiics  under  a  famous  old  master,  Samuel  Corn- 
stock,  whose  son,  Dr.  John  Comstock,  wrole  ihe  lirsl  text- 
book on  physics  in  tlus  country. 

At  the  small  Pataguanset  river  a  road  runs  south  to  Black 
Point,  now  the  seat  of  three  laige  summer  colonies,  once  the 
reservation  of  the  Niantic  Indians,  who  originally  owned  all 
the  territory  from  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  Thames.  Be- 
tween Black  Point  and  Millstone  Point  lies  Niantic  Bay.  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  river  and  bay  lies  Niantic  Plain, 
once  known  as  the  Soldier's  Hounly,  because  it  was  ])estowcd 
on  one  of  Captain  Mason's  meii  for  his  services  in  the  i'eiiuot 
War.  The  upper  part  of  this  plain,  owned  by  the  State  as  a 
camp  ground  fur  its  militia,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  mili- 
tary fields  in  the  country.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Niantic  nvcr 
is  the  village  of  Niantic  (lo.o). 

Across  the  Niantic  river  the  road  runs  over  a  sandy  bar  and 
a  bridge,  still  called  the  Rope  Ferry  from  the  ancient  manner 
of  crossing,  into  the  town  of  Waterford  (13.0),  on  Jordan 
Creek.  Goshen  Point  to  the  south  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Kogerene  Quakers.  By  way  of  Bank  St.  it  enters  the 
center  of  New  London  (17.0). 
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From  Old  Lyme  the  shorter  Trunk  Lme  State  Road,  with 
the  red  markers,  follows  the  trolley  north  through  historic 
Lyme  Street.  It  runs  inland  via  LaysviUe  and  East  Lyme 
along  the  course  of  the  Old  Post  Road,  which  still  has  some  of 
the  old  milestones  set  when  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  Postmaster- 
general  of  the  Colonics,  so  much  improved  the  post  roads. 

The  Street,  or  Okie  L>Tnc  Street,  as  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage is  called,  with  its  fine  old  historical  hou^^cs  under  rathrdral 
arches  of  ancient  elms,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  streets 
in  New  England  or  elsewhere.  Just  beyond  the  c  luiri  h  is  the 
Ludington  place,  once  the  home  of  Samuel  Parsons  Holden. 
Nearby  is  the  McCurdy  mansion,  built  in  17.^0,  where  both 
Washington  and  Lafayette  have  been  entertained.  A  mile 
beyond  the  church,  where  the  elms  give  place  to  maples,  is  the 
William  Noyes  House  (18 18),  with  a  fine  portico,  the  residence 
of  Miss  Florence  Griswold,  literally  a  museum  of  visiting 
artists  who  have  decorated  its  interior  even  to  the  door 
panels.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  homes  of  many  artists  of  the 
Lyme  colony.  A  little  beyond  is  the  residence  of  Judge  Walter 
Chad  wick  Knyes,  once  the  home  of  Rev.  Moses  Noyes,  the 
first  minister  in  1  .yme.  Will  Howe  Foote  has  a  white  house 
nearby  with  grounds  sloping  down  to  the  Lieutenant  river. 
Harr>'  Hoffman  has  an  attractive  hilltop  house. 

Beyond  Laysville  (37.7)  is  Rogers  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  On  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  lake  are  many  estates  and  summer  residences. 
For  several  miles  the  road  runs  through  a  wooded,  tminhabited 
country,  where  Yale  University  has  a  large  tract  used  as  a 
school  of  surveying.  The  Morton  F.  Plant  State  Game  Pre- 
serve (40.0)  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  which  then  skirts  the 
lower  end  of  Pataguanset  Lake.  A  side  n>ad  and  branch  trolley 
turns  south  to  Nianiic. 

#5.5   FUlNDSRS  VIUJLGE  {East  Lgm^  imp). 

This  was  probably  so  called  because  it  was  an  early  cloth- 
wea\'ing  center.  Here  are  several  eighteenth  centur\'  houses, 
one  of  them  being  the  Caulkins  Tavern,  where  Washington 
and  Lafayette  both  have  stopped  for  refreshments.  F>ast\vard 
from  this  point  the  road  crosses  the  Niantic  river,  a  tidal  estu- 
arv  whose  shores  are  thit  klv  set  with  summer  colonies.  At  the 
head  of  the  river  is  Golden  Spur  Park,  a  summer  colony  with 
a  casino,  boating,  and  fishing  attractions.  The  Silver  Buckle  is 
an  ancient  tavern  here.  The  Oswegatchie  House  at  Sandy 
Point  farther  down  the  river  is  a  great  social  center. 

From  the  Niantic  river  the  road  runs  over  Fog  Plain  to 
New  London,  entering  on  Bank  St. 
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52.5  NEW  LONDON.  Pop  19,659.  One  of  the  County-seats  of 
New  London  County,  the  other  being  Norwich.  Settled 
1646.  Indian  name  Nameaug.  Port  of  Entry.  Mfg. 
silks,  machinery,  machine  tools,  cotton  gins,  printing  presses, 
bed  comfortables,  brass  and  copper  tubing;  shipbuilding. 
Value  of  Product  (1909),  $4,483,000.  Steamboats  to  Nor- 
wich, New  York,  Sag  Harbor,  and  Greenport  daily;  Block 
Island,  Fisher's  Island,  Watch  Hill,  and  shore  resorts  in 
summer.   Southern  terminus  of  Grand  Trunk  R.R. 

New  London,  three  miles  alx)ve  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 

has  a  wonderful  situation  on  hills  rising  from  the  harbor.  The 

Thames  river,  really  an  estuary  and  a  beautiful  example  of  a 


command  the  eastern  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Two 
miles  above  the  bridge  is  a  U.S.  Naval  Station  occupying 
about  eighty  acres,  now  used  as  a  base  for  submarines.  The 
Harvard- Vale  boat  race  the  last  of  June  attracts  thousands  of 
visitors.  The  course  extends  four  miles  upstream  above  the 
railroad  bridge.  The  adjoining  shore  resorts  make  it  a  vacation 
center  and  in  summer  the  beautiful  harbor  is  tilled  with  yachts. 
P'requent  ferry  service  connects  Fisher's  Island,  a  summer 
suburb  and  site  of  P'ort  Wright. 

On  Bank  St.  to  the  left  entering  the  town  is  the  old  Colonial 
Shaw  mansion,  built  in  1756  by  the  labor  of  Acadian  peasant 
exiles.  In  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the  British  this  house  was 
saved  by  tapping  a  f)iix'  of  vinegar  in  the  garret.  **In  the 
stress  of  wartimes.  Mistress  Lucretia  Shaw  filled  her  home  with 
cots  for  our  soldiers."  In  1007  it  was  purchased  by  the  New 
London  County  Historical  Society  for  its  permanent  home. 
Within  there  is  an  exhibition  of  historical  reUcs  (25  els;  free 
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drowned  river  valley,  is  tidal 
and  navigable  to  Norwich, 
fourteen  miles  above.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
sheltered  on  the  coast,  with 
water  for  vessels  of  twenty- 
five  foot  draft.  Contem- 
plated improvements  will  en- 
able vessels  of  thirty-five  foot 
draft  to  be  accommodated. 
The  Connecticut  Legislature 
has  appropriated  a  million 
dollars  for  a  State-owned 
pier,  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  On  account  of 
its  strategic  situation,  New 
London  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  U.S.  Artillery  District, 
embracing   the   forts  which 


k. 
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Wed.  aft.)-  The  White  Room  contains  the  maltugany  four- 
poster  in  which  Washington  slept. 

The  center  of  civic  life  is  the  Parade  at  the  foot  of  State  St., 
with  a  parklet  and  a  SoMiers  and  Sailors'  Monument.  On 

^lain  St.,  about  a  mile  from  the  Parade,  by  the  side  of  a  rocky 
glen  at  the  head  of  Winthrop  Cove  where  Briggs  Brook  comes 
tumbling  down,  is  the  Old  Town  Mill,  with  its  great  over- 
shot wheel  si  ill  in  use;  one  of  the  most  picturesque  antiquities 
in  Connecticut.  The  original  was  l)uilL  in  1650  by  John 
Winthrop  the  younger,  fcjunder  of  the  town,  who  held  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  grinding  corn  for  the  colony.  Necessary 
repairs  Iruin  time  to  time  have  not  changed  its  appearance. 

On  Meeting  House  Hill  in  the  northwest  pari  of  the  city  is 
"Ye  Ancientiest  Buring  Ground,"  laid  out  as  early  as  1645 
and  restored  in  1855.  An  old  fractured  slab  of  red  sandstone 
bears  this  inscription:  ''An  epitaph  on  Captaine  Richard 
Lord,  deceased  May  17,  1662,  Aetatis  svae  51. 

"...  Bright  starreof  ovr  chi\  illrie  lies  here 
To  the  >tate  a  covnsellorr  f\  11  <kare 
And  to  ye  trvth  a  friend  of  swectc  content 
To  Hartford  towne  &  silver  ornament 

Who  (;in  deny  to  poorr  he  was  reliefe 
And  in  composing  paroxyic*^  he  was  chiefe 
To  Marchantes  as  a  palterne  he  might  stand 
Adventring  dangers  new  by  sea  and  land." 

A  atone  marks  tht  grave  of  Miss  Sarah  Knight  who  in  hvter  Hfe  kept 

an  inn  near  Norwich.     Many  inscriptions  record  pathetic  memories 

of  the  old  whalin*?  (la>'s  ami  those  lost  at  >e.i 

In  a  corner  of  I  he  burying  ground,  wlu  re  it  was  moved  in 
igoi,  there  now  stands  the  little  old  red  school  house  where 
Nathan  Hale  taught  before  he  served  his  eounlry  as  a  spy. 
It  is  used  as  a  mtisetim  for  Revolutionary  relics,  open  to  the 
public  two  afternoons  a  week  during  the  summer  months. 

In  the  chancel  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  at  the  comer 
of  Federal  St.  are  "the  ashes  of  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first 
Anglican  bishop  in  the  United  States.**  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  he  remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  protesting 
his  "abhorrence  of  all  unlawful  congresses  and  rommittees,*' 
was  promptly  jailed.  At  the  head  of  Slate  Si.  stands  tlie  old 
Court  Hous<\  wooden  building  of  pleasing  architecture 
bearing  upon  its  pediment  the  date  1784.  Opposite  is  the 
Pubhc  Library,  built  in  1800  of  Milford  granite  and  brown- 
stone,  from  the  design  ol  II.  li.  Richardson.  On  Jay  St.  is  the 
old  Huguenot  house,  covered  with  Virginia  creeper,  with  a 
quaint  old  gambrel  roof.  Near  it  on  Hempstead  St.  is  the 
venerable  Hempstead  home.  Built  in  1678,  it  was  fortified  to 
resist  Indian  attacks. 

The  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  chartered  in  19 11 
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and  opened  in  igi  s.  occupies  an  elevated  tract  of  340  acres  on 
the  northern  limits  of  the  town  bordering  the  Thames  and 
overlooking  the  Sound.  The  townspeople  raised  by  sub- 
scnption  $135,000.  Morton  F.  IMrint  of  (rroton  has  given  :\ 
million  dollars  for  endowment,  and  additional  funds  for  l*lant 
House  and  Blackslonc  House,  dormitories  in  the  Fudor  style. 

The  obsolete  Fort  Trumbull,  of  massive  mason^^^  is  now 
the  U.S.  Revenue-Cutter  Service  School  of  Insirui  liuii.  Just 
below  is  Pcquot  Point  with  a  casino  and  the  aurae Lions  of 
good  fishing  and  bathing.  Many  of  the  residents  of  the  Pequot 
Cdony  spend  the  vrhSie  year  there  and  even  the  summer 
visitors  stay  until  late  in  the  fall. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  on  the  extremity  of  Fisher's 
Island,  is  the  Race  Rock  lighthouse,  built  by  the  late  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.  The  lighthouse  and  the  region  round  about 
form  the  principal  scene  for  his  novel  "Caleb  West."  The 
original  of  Captain  Joe  in  this  story  \v:!>  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
who  died  in  1907.  He  attained  fame  and  wc  ilth  through  the 
successful  handling  oi  his  wrecking  apparatus,  which  is  always 
ready  to  succor  ships  aground  and  in  distress.  At  the  present 
time  the  T.  A.  Scott  Company  has  a  lleel  of  about  fifty  tugboats 
and  lighters,  and  has  in  its  employ  several  hundred  men.  It 
takes  large  contracts  for  bridge  and  construction  work  all 
along  the  AtUntic  coast.  It  is  the  contractor  for  $350,000 
of  work  on  the  State  pier  now  building.  The  Thames  Tow 
Boat  Company,  the  first  to  tow  a  barge  east  of  Cape  Cod,  has 
been  in  business  here  since  1865.  It  has  one  of  the  largest 
ship  railways  in  New  England. 

New  London  has  had  many  vicissitudes  in  her  history. 
After  a  long  [)eriod  of  sleepiness  the  town  has  in  recent 
years  had  an  industrial  awakening.  Ainoug  the  older  manu- 
facturers, are  the  Braiiu  r  i  \'  .Armstrong  Company,  established 
in  1867,  and  still  uiulcr  ihe  original  management.  Their  three 
large  plants  employ  a  thousand  operatives  and  produce  wash 
silks,  embrddeiy  silks,  and  satin  linings.  Palmer  Brothers  ship 
bed  comfortables  all  over  the  world.  The  Brown  Cotton  Gin 
Company  builds  cotton  machinery  and  Babcock  Printing 
Presses  come  from  here. 

On  State  St.,  the  Mohican  Hotel  was  built  by  Frank  Munsey 
for  his  publishing  business,  but  he  has  since  transformed  it 
into  an  up-to-date  hotel. 

New  London,  including  Grototl,  was  sctlled  in  164s  by  John  Win- 
throp  the  younger,  stui  of  Governor  NVinlhroi)  of  Mrt^sachusctts.  under 
the  Indian  name  of  Namcaug,  or  Pequol  Harbor.  In  lOsti  the  Con- 
necticut Assembly  resolved:  *' Whereas  this  court  considering  .  .  .  that 
they  might  thereby  leave  t<>  posterity  the  mt  niory  nf  that  renowned  city 
oi  L«oudon,  from  whence  we  hud  our  irunspurtation,  have  thought  fit, 
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in  honor  of  that  famous  city,  to  call  tin  li  !  riantation.  New  LondoD.*' 
The  Mohegan  river  was  at  the  same  tunc  renamed  the  Thames. 

New  Londoners  were  mariners  from  the  first,  not  mere  fishermen, 
and  shipbuilding  was  carried  on  here  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  West  Indi.i  tride.  from 
1720  till  the  Revolution,  New  London  was  a  bustling  seaport,  expurt- 
iniT  the  local  products  of  the  country  round  about,  corn,  hams,  pork, 
l)uttcr.  and  cheese,  and  importing;  the  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  of  the 
Went  indies.  With  the  closing  of  the  Colonial  Era  the  West  India 
traffic  passed. 

In  the  Revolution  this  was  the  chief  port  of  the  Connecticut  navy  of 
twenty-six  vessels  and  many  privateers,  and  New  London  ware- 
houses were  piackcd  with  spoils  from  British  prizes.  The  American 
fleet  which  raided  the  Bahamas  was  outfitted  here,  and  here  were 

brought  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  In  retaliation,  on  Sept.  5.  1781, 
the  British  tlcct  appeared  off  the  town  with  a  large  force  of  troops  in 
command  of  the  renegade,  Benedict  Arnold.  On  the  rock  where  the 
British  landed  now  stands  the  "stone  castle,"  the  residence  of  former 
Governor  Thomas  M.  Waller.  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold  had 
been  hastily  prepared  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William  Led- 
Yard.  Fort  Trumbull  was  taken  with  a  rush,  and  Ledyard  gathered 
his  men  at  Fort  Griswold  across  the  river.  Arnold's  part  in  this  was 
especiallv  atrocious,  as  he  was  born  only  thirteen  miles  from  here  in 
Norwich.  He  had  won  distinction  ai  (Quebec,  Plattsburc:,  and  Sara- 
toga, and  the  eulogy  of  Washington.  From  the  heights  of  Meeting 
House  Hill  he  watched  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  his  boyhood 
acquaintance  and  the  attack  on  Fort  Griswold  on  the  Groton  Heights. 
A  contemporary  native,  one  Zab.  Rogers,  writing  a  friend  the  day  after 
the  sack,  says:  "I  have  the  Unhappiness  to  acquaint  you,  Genl, 
Arnold  with  about  1500  or  2000  Men  Landed  Here  Yesterday  Morn- 
ing &  have  Burnt  this  Town  from  the  Court  House  to  Natiil.  Shaw 
House  which  was  Sav'd  &  from  Giles  Mumfords  House  to  Capt. 
Richards  store.  .  .  .  They  have  Burnt  Your  House  ft  All  Your  Stores 
at  Groton  &  Most  of  the  Houses  on  the  Bank." 

The  trade  of  the  port  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Revolution  and 
an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1798  further  reduced  the  population. 
The  whaling  r1  l  \  -  brought  a  revival,  and  again  the  harbor  and  t^n- 
wlukrves  swarmed  with  vessels  unloading  or  outloading.  In  the  early 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  industry  was  at  its  prime, 
150  whalers  hailed  from  New  London,and  an  annual  revenue  of  $2,000,- 
000  pnnrf'fl  into  the  coffers  of  the  town.  Seventy-one  ships  and  barks, 
one  bng,  and  six  schooners  were  owned  here  at  that  time,  and  ^000 
men  were  employed.  New  London  whalers  gathered  their  harvests 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Arctic,  and  south  of  Good  Hope. 

R.  2  §  2.    New  London  to  Providence.  70.0  m. 

(Alternate  Routes  via  Norwich,  Noosenkck  Hill,  Watch 
Hill,  and  ^s  akiugansett  Pier.) 

Via  Stonington,  Westerly,  and  Wicoord. 

From  New  London  to  Providence  and  Boston  there  are 
several  alternatives  to  the  Shore  Road,  all  over  modem  State 
Highways.    (See  Conn,  and  R  I.  maps.) 

Note.    Route  12,  with  blue  markers,  leads  north,  up  the 

valley  of  the  Thames  to  Nonvich  (13  o),  thence  up  the  valley 
of  the  Quinebaug  to  Central  Village,  Here  leaving  R.  12, 
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a  vSiatc  Road,  marked  by  red  hands  to  the  Rhode  Island  line, 
leads  eastward,  via  Waurcgan.  Coventry,  and  Washington. 
From  Washington  a  State  Road  leads  southward  to  Westerly. 
The  group  of  mill  villages  making  up  the  Rhode  Island 
townships  of  Coventry  and  West  Warwick  are  known  as  the 
*  Valley  V  illages'  and  contain  a  combined  population  of  about 
3 2, coo,  with  a  sparsdy  settled  region  to  tne  nortli  and  south. 
From  Washington  the  route  runs  through  the  bu^  but  un- 
attractive villages  of  Pawtuxet  valley,  over  Sockanosset  Hill, 
past  the* Rhode  Island  State  Institution"  whence  the  view 
is  worthy  of  appreciation,  and  by  way  of  Reservoir  Ave. 
enters  Providence,  66.4  m.  from  New  London. 

The  State  Road,  marked  in  red  as  far  as  W^cstcrly,  takes  us 
along  the  shores  of  a  broken,  hilly  country  indented  by  estu- 
aries, and  (lotted  with  ponds  and  swamps,  the  scene  of  the  early 
Indian  wars.  Todin-  many  prosperous  industrial  towns  and 
some  of  the  most  pojiulous  and  popular  of  the  summer  shore 
resorts  are  along  this  coast. 

The  guide  boards  from  New  London  easLwanl  arc  frequently  mis- 
leading as  to  distances,  the  mileages  as  stated*  especially  on  the  older 
ones,  apparenllN  h  iving  reference  to  the  route  \  i  \  X  irm^anscl I  Pier, 
which  for  a  number  of  years  was  Ibc  only  conliuuuusly  built  Slate 
'  Road.  It  is  puzs'Jing  to  the  tourist  who  is  proceeding  correctly  on. 
his  way  to  be  confronted  by  a  board  that  assures  him  he  is  from  five 
to  ten  miles  farther  from  his  destinalioo  than  he  was  at  the  previous 
stopping  place. 

Leaving  New  London  by  the  Groton  Ferry  at  the  foot  of 
State  St.,  upstream  is  the  railroad  bridge,  1423  ft  long,  from 
Winthrop  Neck  to  Groton  shore.  It  has  the  longest  double 
track  draw  (503  ft)  in  the  world,  it  is  claimed.  The  present 
bridge  will  be  utilized  for  highway  purposes  when  the  new 
R.R.  bridge  is  completed. 

"Ye  ferry  over  Great  River,  .  .  .  being  a  scow  with  both  sails  and 
oar.s,  was  leased  to  Cary  Latham,"  the  first  settler  un  "Groton  Bank." 
Id  1705  the  rents  of  the  ferry  were  assigned  to  the  support  of  the 
grammar  school  to  pny  pirt  (sf  the  master's  "Vrarly  sallery,  provided 
nevertheless,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  Lords  days.  Thanks- 
giving days,  and  days  of  humiliation,  shall  be  ferriage  free." 

0.S  GROTON.  Pop  ^twp)  6495,  (borough)  1895.  Inc.  1704.  Base 
for  U.S.  submarine  fleet,  Mfg.  marine  engine$;  ahifilniiidifig. 

This  historic  town  after  a  long  iKTio(i  of  peaceful  rest  has 
of  rcrent  yt  n  -  shared  in  the  industrial  revival  of  New  London, 
which  her  frontage  on  a  wonderful  harl)<)r  justifies. 

On  Groton  Heights  rises  the  Monumcni  (134  ft),  a  granite 
shaft  built  in  part  with  the  proit-ivls  of  a  lottery.  A  marl^lc 
tablet  plact<l  ai)()vr  lis  uniraiuc  is  insc  ril>e<l:  "In  Memory  ot 
the  Brave  Talriotb/  who  fell  in  tln'  massacre  of  Fort  (iriswold, 
near  this  spot,/  on  the  Olh  of  September,  A.n.  17S1,  when 
the  British,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  Traitor,/  BENEDICT 
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ARNOLD,/  burnt  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Groton,  and 
spread/  desolation  and  woe  throughout  this  region." 

The  battle  ground  south  of  the  monument  has  -been  pre* 
sented  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State.  Here  was 
the  scene  of  the  fiercest  fighting  in  Connecticut  during  the 
Revolution.  The  defenders  gathered  from  the  country  found 
about,  and  when  at  night  the  firing  ceased  only  one  male 
member  of  the  old  church  was  left  alive.  The  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiU  is  marked  as  the  one  to  which  the  wounded 
were  carried. 

From  the  top  of  the  monument  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
"breezy  ridges  and  sunny  valltv.^."  New  Loiulua  and  the 
Navy  Yard  are  to  the  wciil  and  north,  llic  liiUs  uf  Groton  and 
Fort  Hill  to  the  north  and  east,  and  to  the  south  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  with  its  forts,  lighthouses,  hotels,  and  cottages. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  monument  is  the  home  of  the  Anna 
Warner  Bailey  Chapter  DA.R.,  an  interesting  resting  place 
filled  with  relics  of  the  past.  Just  to  the  north  stands  the 
Bill  Memorial  Library  constructed  of  Stony  Creek  granite 
trimmed  with  Maynard  red  freestone.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  the  Groton  Heights  Public  School,  also  the 
gift  of  Frederic  Bill  to  the  town. 

Detour  to  Eastern  Point  and  Poquonock.  6.0  m. 

From  the  lower  street,  or  ferry,  the  right  hand  road  leading 
sout  h  follows  iIk  river  to  the  junction  of  Masiern  Toinl  Road, 
at  the  ioujuam  erected  in  memory  of  Captain  William  Latham 
of  Fort  Griswold  fame,  whose  andent  homestead  stands  on  the 
hiU  opposite. 

On  the  Groton  shore  opposite  New  London  were  launched 
in  1903  and  1904  the  Northern  Pacific  steamships  "Minnesota" 
and  "Dakota/^  each  of  33,000  tons  displacement,  the  largest 
steamers  ever  built  in  America.   They  were  built  for  the  then 

promising  Pacific  trade  with  China  and  Manchuria,  since 
wrecked  by  our  feeble  and  futile  diplomacy  and  lack  of  foreign 
policy.  The  "Dakota's"  rusting  skeleton  now  lies  on  the 
rocks  oil  the  Japan  coast,  saved  from  the  humiliating  fate  of  its 
American  sister  ships  on  the  Pacific,  due  to  the  crass  ignorance, 
however  well  meaning,  of  Senator  Lai  i>Iletle's  Seaman's  Bill. 
The  site  of  their  launching  is  now  occupied  by  the  rapidly 
es^Minding  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Company^  who  make 
Diesel  engines  that  are  used  in  U.S.  submarines.  Here,  too, 
are  the  plants  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company  and  the  Vanadium 
Metals  Company.  The  Rowe  Estate,  late  in  iqi6,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  C.  W.  Morse  Syndicate  to  establish  a  new  ship- 
building plant. 
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Eastern  Point  G-o),  at  the  eiUraiicc  ui  New  Luiuiuii  harl>or, 
opposite  the  Pequot  Colony,  is  one  of  the  yachting  centers  of 
Amerkm.  The  Griswold,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  hotda  on 
the  coastf  the  frequent  visits  of  naval  officers  from  the  war- 
ships customarily  stationed  here,  the  Shenecossett  Golf  Links, 
and  the  Other  usual  means  of  recreation  combine  to  make 
Eastern  Point  one  of  the  gayest  spots  in  Connecticut  during 
the  summer.  On  the  shore  to  the  cast  of  the  Point  is  the  well- 
kept  estate  and  the  huge  stone  mansion  of  Morton  F.  Plant. 
The  conservatory  and  the  iiaiian  gardens  have  a  wcll-deser\*ed 
reputation.  From  Eastern  Point  a  circuit  may  be  made  re- 
joining the  direct  route  at  the  village  of  Poquonock  (6.0), 
where  the  road  turns  right,  crossing  the  Poquonuck  river. 

From  Grotoii  I  he  shorter  route  follows  the  State  Road, 
marked  in  red,  direct  to  Poquonock  Bridge  (3.2).  Just  be- 
yond the  bridge  on  the  right  is  the  Town  Hall  of  Groton, 
located  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  township* 

The  road  climbs  the  long  grade  of  Fort  Hill  from  the  summit 

of  which,  at  the  second  burying  ground,  is  a  hne  view.   To  the 

southeast  lies  the  little  seaside  village  of  Noank  on  Mystic 

Harbor,  a  shipbuilding  center;  to  the  east  He  Stonington  and 

Watch  Hill;  below  is  the  Mystic  river,  with  Fisher's  Island 

beyond;  .Liid  to  the  wesi,  (imton,  at  the  mf>iith  of  the  Thames, 

with  ihc  Hotel  Griswold  and  the  Groion  monument. 

Between  ibe  two  burying  grounds  on  this  hill  stood  the  fort  of 
Saasacus,  sachem  of  the  Pequots.  The  main  fort»  a  few  miles  to  the 
northeast,  on  Pequot  Hill,  overlooking  the  Mystic  river,  consisted  of  a 

long  palisade  haviuf^  two  entrances,  within  which  were  the  wigwams. 
It  was  attacked  by  Captain  John  Mason  in  1037  with  ninety  men  of 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  and  400  Indian  allies  under 
the  Sachem  Uncas.  Surprised  heforr  rl  ulij^ht,  the  wigwams  were  set 
on  fire.  The  pious  Captain  reported:  "  Bui  God  was  above  lUem,  who 
laughed  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  His  People  to  scorn,  making 
them  as  a  firey  oven. . .  .  And  thus  in  little  more  than  one  hour's 
space  was  their  impregnable  Fort  with  themsrl\<*s  mttrly  destroyed 
to  the  number  of  Doc  or  700,  as  some  of  thenibclveh  conies^ted.  There 
were  only  seven  taken  captive,  and  about  seven  escaped.'* 

Cotton  Mather,  the  celebrated  Boston  divine,  writing  contem- 
poraneously, thus  viviiHv  d»-<rrihes  the  scene:  "The  greatne-^'^  ;ind 
violence  of  the  lire,  the  tiasnuig  and  roaring  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks 
and  yells  of  men,  women,  and  children  within  the  Fort,  and  the  shout- 
inRS  of  Indians  without,  just  at  the  dawning  of  the  mornini?,  exhibited 
a  grand  and  awful  scene.  ...  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  frying 
in  the  hre,  and  the  streams  of  blood  quenching  the  same,  and  horrible 
was  the  stink  and  scent  thereof;  but  the  victory  seemed  a  sweet  sacfi- 
fice,  and  they  gave  the  praisf  thereof  to  God." 

Sassacus  from  his  camp  on  Fort  Hill,  hearing  of  the  attack,  sent 
300  of  his  warriors,  too  late  to  assist,  but  causing  the  Colonial  forces 
great  loss  in  their  retreat.  But  the  pursuit  of  tlie  Pe  ,n  it  .  continued: 
one  band  half  famished  were  surrounded  in  a  swamp  in  Groton.  Oi 
the  hundred  taken,  the  men  were  dispatched,  and  the  women  and 
children,  eighty  in  number,  were  distributed  as  slaves  among  the 
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Uoops.  Of  those  taken  to  Massachusetts^  some  were  sold  in  the 
West  Indies.   (See  p  33<) 

9J9  MYSTIC  {Stonington  tu'p\  ^ew  London  Co.  Settled  J6S0, 
Mfg.  book-binders'  machinery,  gas  engines,  silks,  V0l»€tS» 
and  woolens,  menhaden  oil,  and  fertilizer. 

The  M3rstic  river,  which  runs  through  the  village,  was 
formctiy  die  boundaiy  line  between  the  colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut and  MassacbusettSi  and  is  now  the  boundary  of  the  town- 
ships of  Gioton  and  Stonington.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  are  ver>'  beautiful  with  wooded,  curving  shores  and 
green  meadows.  Miss  Jobe*s  Camp  Mystic  is  on  the  west- 
ern side  (p  S55).  The  roads  on  either  side  following  the 
curves  lead  up  a  narrow  valley  througli  meadows  and  vales 
to  the  top  of  Lantern  Hill.  The  view  superb,  including 
Moniauk  Point  to  the  south,  and  east  and  west  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  shores.  The  mouth  of  the  Mystic 
river  is  studded  with  islands,  one  of  which,  the  Isle  of  Quish, 
is  the  scene  of  Arthur  Henry's  "An  Island  Cabin."  Fisher's 
Island  Sound  from  Ram  Island  to  Fisher's  Island  is  only  two 
miles  across,  and  through  here  the  tide  races. 

The  natural  attractions  of  the  region  have  drawn  summer 
colonies  to  Old  Mystic,  Lord's  Point,  Wamphassett,  Willow 
Point,  and  Mason's  Island,  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town. 
An  artist  colony  has  developed  here  in  recent  years,  with  an  an- 
nual exhibition  in  August,  usually  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
BrfKidway  School.  On  one  of  the  rugged  cliffs  facing  the  river 
is  1  art  Rachel,  where  durinj^  the  War  of  1812  a  force  of 
iv\cnty  men  drove  off  a  Briiisli  >hip  of  war  and  prevented  the 
capture  of  the  town.  Mystic  is  ihe  home  of  I'uker's  Tar 
Soap,  Lathrop's  GasoUne  Marine  Eagine^,  and  the  Sumdurd 
Machinery  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  makers  of  book- 
binders^ machinery. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Mystic  was  a  busy,  bustling 
plru  c  of  shipbuilding  and  launched  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  ever 
ruundcd  the  Horn.  The  firm  of  George  Grecnman  &  Co.  built  125 
sloops,  brigs,  barks,  and  clippers  for  the  Southern  and  California  trade, 

and  employed  a  hundred  calkcr^,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths. 
Another  firm,  Irons  &  (irinndl,  wh  *  In-v'jin  (M)frati(.r»>  in  1840,  built 
in  all  scores  of  vessels,  including  a  number  oi  5pa,ni6h  guui>outs. 

'8TONINGTON.   Pop  {twp)  91S4,  (borough)  New  Lon- 

don Co.    Settled  1649.    Mfg.  silk,  machtnefy,  u€lv9t,  aid 

thread.    Steamers  to  Watch  Hill. 

Stonington,  a  quaint  old  town  of  quiet  streets,  and  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  is  situated  on  a  narrow  rocky  point.  The 
first  settlers  came  from  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  and  evidently  fell 
from  grace,  for  according  to  Dr.  Dwight,  who  wrote  in  1801, 

Stonington  and  all  its  vicinity  suffers  in  religion  from  the 
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nearness  of  Rhode  Island."    In  August,  1814,  the  town  was 

bombarded  for  three  days  by  a  British  fleet,  and  sixty  tons 

of  iron  were  thrown  into  it.   Iron  relics  of  18 14  are  yet  to 

be  seen  about  the  town.  A  tablet  on  an  old  mansbn  tells 

that  here  lived  Captain  Nathaniel  Palmer,  discoverer  of  the 

Antarctic  continent.    Among  other  seafaring  natives  were 

Edmund  Fanning,  who  discovered  the  Fanning  Islan ^l^  in  the 

South  Pacific,  and  the  brother  of  Nathaniel  who  fought  in  the 

maintop  of  the  '^Bonhomme  Richard''  in  the  Paul  Jones  battle 

with  \hc  '*Scrapis." 

lentil  1815  the  chief  industry  of  Stonington  Borough  was  the  coast 
iruilc  and  sealing,  which  after  i8jo  was  superseded  by  whaling.  For 
a  time  Stonington  Borough  was  New  Bedford's  rival.  The  com- 
fortable houses  of  the  old  shipma<^ters.  one  or  two  shipyards  and  a 

dshinR  fleet  tire  all  that  remain  to  remind  us  of  those  days. 

Beyond  Sioiiiti^ion  the  route  passes  through  the  village  of 
Wequelequock  River  and  llic  sail  marshes  bearing  round  liie 
foot  of  Hinckley  Hill,  on  the  left  just  outside  Westerly.  The 
road  crosses  the  Pawcatuck  river,  the  boundary  between 
C6nnecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  red  markers  cease 
to  be  used* 

17 J    WESTERLY.    Pop  J0J7S,     Washington  Co.,  RJ,  Settled 
itftf5.  indtan  warn  Kkhmnaug.   Mfg.  eoUan  mkt  voofcfi 
goods,  thread,  and  prinHng  preuat;  extensive  greenhouset. 
Westerly  is  the  center  of  the  granite  industry  of  Rhode 
Island,  employing  about  2000  men.    This  prosperous  town  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Pawcatuck  river. 
A  tablet  on  the  river  bridge  reminds  us  that  this  is  "the  Indian 
wading  place,  called  Kitchamaug."     Wikox  Park  and  the 
'i  ivir  center*  of  public  buildings  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town 
arc  pleasant  features. 

In  1671  a  division  of  the  Newport  church  moved  here  and  embraced 

the  tenets  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  For  this  reason  some  of  the 
st(»re<5  on  Sattirdiy  and  open  on  Sunday.  The  "Westerly  Daily 
Sun,"  established  by  the  late  Governor  Utter  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the 
only  paper  in  the  country  that  publishes  a  Sunday  evening  edition 
instead  of  a  S;it unlay  one. 

The  Westerly  granite  is  a  fine-grained  rock  which  occurs  along  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  Shore  and  extends  into  Rhode  Island.  Two 
vaiieties  occur:  a  finely  grained  crystalline  gray  rock  showing  minor 
variations  in  color  and  texture — the  Westerly  granite  of  commerce: 
and  a  light  red,  coarse  granite.  The  fine  and  even  texture  of  the  gray 
variety  makes  ft  especially  adapted  for  carved  work,  sculptural  menu- 
ment8»  Gothic  crosses,  etc. 

The  main-traveled  route  is  described  on  the  next  page.  See 
Rhode  Island  map  (p  453). 

Note.  The  shortest  route  to  Providence  (43.9  m.  from 
Westerly)  turns  inland  following  High  St.  and  continues 
through  Ashaway,  Hope  Valley,  and  several  more  primitive 
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harnlels.  Many  miles  of  this  road  lead  through  an  apparently 
wild  and  uninhabited  forest  country  thai  one  would  scarcely 
expect  to  find  in  Rhode  Island,  the  **most  thickly  sellled  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union."  It  is  a  region  growing  in  favor 
with  those  who  appreciate  the  charm  of  primitive  scenes  and 
a  compaxative  freedom  from  the  congestion  of  traffic  that 
exists  on  the  better  known  wa3rs.  This  route  loBuds  over 
Nooseneck  Hill,  commanding  an  extended  view  to  Washing- 
ton.  Here  it  joins  the  road  from  Moosup  (R.  12,  note). 

Detour  to  Watch  tlill  and  Havershaip.  12.5  m. 

A  route  eight  miles  longer  than  the  main  route  described 
below,  leads  south  on  £hn  St.  along  the  beautiful  waterfront 

drive. 

Watch  Hill  (6.0),  on  a  promontory  boldly  jutting  into 
the  ocean  at  the  southwestern  extremity  ot  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  a  p<){)iilar  summer  resort. 

Its  all  Tactions  include  an  oLean  beach,  still  waters  for  sailing 
and  bathing,  and  a  most  equable  climate,  and  also  a  public 
library,  good  golf  links,  and  several  large  hotels.  The  villas 
of  many  wealthy  western  and  southern  people  adorn  Sunset 
Hill  and  the  neighboring  shores.  The  residence  of  Mis.  Maiy 
Thaw  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Thaw  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  the  appearance  of  a  medieval  castle,  and  the  gardens 
have  been  painstakingly  devised  to  heighten  the  effect  of  age. 

To  the  east  runs  Narragansett  Beach,  and  to  the  west,  more 
protected,  is  Napatree  Beach.  Near  at  hand,  Napatree  Point, 
shai>ed  like  a  sickle,  stretches  westward  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
Fort  Mansdeld.  Far  to  the  southeast  we  see  Block  Island, 
and  to  the  southwest  Fisher's  island  and  Slonington;  Montauk 
Point,  iii  ihe  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  lies  along  the 
southern  horizon.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  ihaL 
watch-fires  were  kindled  here  as  a  signal  during  the  Revolution. 

The  roads  about  Watch  Hill  are  in  fine  condition,  so  that  it 
makes  a  good  touring  center.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  conven- 
ient point  from  which  to  reach  Block  Island,  by  taking  the 
steamer  which  leaves  New  London  and  calls  at  Watch  Hill. 

From  Watch  Hill  the  route  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
overlook  the  great  salt  ponds  and  lagoons  that  lie  back  of  the 
beaches,  along  this  shore,  joining  the  main  route,  beyond  the 
hamlet  of  Havcrsham  (12.5). 

From  Wt'sierly  the  direct  road  bears  right  on  Granite  St. 
and  again  right  at  lop  of  hill,  coming  into  the  Oueen  Anne 
Post  Road,  meeting  Waich  Hill  Detour  (4.5).  Along  the  ocean 
front  across  these  protected  waters  are  numerous  sununer 
settlements,  like  Ocean  View,  Weekapaug,  and  Quonochon- 
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taug.  OpiMjsilc  Wcrkapaup  (22.0)  we  turn  inland,  and  half 
a  mile  beyond  bear  east  again  upun  the  Old  Post  Road.  Three 
and  a  half  miles  further  along,  near  the  road  lhal  leads  down  to 
Quonocfaontaug  Beach,  on  the  right  stands  a  monument  to 
General  Stanton,  the  fint  senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Four  miles  beyond,  on  the  right,  the  route  curves  by  the 
interesting  country  estate  known  as  the  King  Tom  farm,  with 
its  historic  mansion,  originally  built  by  a  spendthrift  Indian 
monarch,  and  tiny  lake,  between  which  is  the  large  flat-topped 
boulder  railed  Coronation  Rock.  About  half  a  mile  more 
brings  us  to  Charlestown  P.O.  (29.7)  in  the  hamlet  locally 
known  as  Cross's  Mills.  To  the  south  lies  Pawaugct,  or 
'Charlestown  Pond,'  as  the  [iiudern  race  of  pale  faces  calls  it, 
the  largest  of  the  many  salt  water  lagoons  along  this  south 
shore.  Charlestown  Beach,  which  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
separates  it  from  the  ocean.  The  remains  of  an  old  fort  said 
to  have  been  successively  held  by  the  Indians,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  English  occupy  an  enclosure  upon  a  commanding  knoll 
above  the  water,  not  far  from  the  village  crossroads.  A  large 
boulder  erected  near  the  middle  of  the  old  fort  bears  this  in- 
scription: "  Fort  Ninigret,  Memorial  of  the  Narragansett  and 
Niantic  Indians,  the  Unwavering  Friends  and  Allies  of  our 
Fathers,  Erected  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 

After  the  (ireat  Swamp  tight  at  South  Kingston  in  1675  the  remnant 
of  the  Xarragansetis  joined  the  more  peaceable  Niantics  and  were 
subsequently  established  upun  what  became  known  as  the  Charlestown 
Reservation.  As  latt-  as  1822  407  remained,  nnri  158  in  kSuS.  In 
1881  the  reservation  was  sold  for  the  beaeht  of  the  Indians  and  thev 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing;  as  other  citizens.  The  State  still 
circ'^  for  (he  oKi  burial  grouiul  of  the  Xarrai^Miisct t  sachems,  on  the 
summit  ot  Burial  Hill.  During  the  last  century  the  remnants  of  the 
tribe  have  intermarried  with  the  ex-slaves  who  were  liberated  by  the 
abolition  of  human  bondage  in  Rhode  Island,  but  the  several  hundred 
nf!?roid  doscendants  still  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  red 
men.  Their  annual  festival,  known  as  August  Meeting,"  is  attended 
by  many  interesting  ceremonies. 

One  mile  beyond  Cross's  Mills,  on  the  left,  is  the  old  Gen> 

eral  Stanton  Inn,  a  quaint  structure  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

and  three  miles  farther  on  is  the  post  office  of  Pcrr>'vi!!f  {^^  7), 

which  bears  the  name  of  the  famous  Rhode  Island  family 

that  p:ave  the  nation  pao  of  its  greatest  naval  heroes.  Off 
tu  ihe  Uft  (if  ihe  I'os!  Koatl,  bcxniul  Matunurk.  w.is  the  horn  * 
of  ComnKxlore  Oliver  Hazanl  i'erry,  who  al  the  a^e  of 
twenty-seven  won  the  great  victory  of  Put-in-Bay  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1813. 

Beside  him  on  that  bloody  day  was  his  young  brother.  Matthew, 

who  I  it^  r  won  greater  fame  through  his  tact  and  <lij)lomacy  in  oiH  iiing 
up  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  outer  world.  The  Prrrv  family  hail  been 
miriners  for  gi^i'cralions.  The  lather  of  the  two  commodores,  Chris- 
topher Perry,  toolc  to  the  water  at  an  early  age,  and  it  was  under  his 
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command,  aboard  a  United  States  frigate,  that  hi?  son  Oliver  began 
his»  naval  career  as  a  mid^hipmnc.  Oliver's  tirsl  command  was  the 
United  States  frigate  "Revenge,"  which  was  wrecked  ia  a  dense  fog 
on  the  con'^t  near  Watch  Hill,  but  on  his  demanding  a  court  mnrlial  he 
was  not  only  exonerated  but  praised  for  his  able  conduct  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances. 

The  route  continues  through  a  rtgiun  of  tumbled  morainic 
liill>,  j)on(ls,  and  s;dl  marshes,  with  tine  views  of  the  shore 
and  Point  Judith.  About  two  miles  north  of  Perryville  lies 
Worcfen's  Pond,  the  largest  in  this  region,  and  partly  sunouniM 
by  swamps  that  are  still  densely  wooded  and  practically  impene- 
trable except  by  canoeists.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  north 
of  Worden's  Pond  that  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,  which  ended 
King  Philip's  War,  took  place  in  1675.  A  tall  granite  shaft 
marks  the  place  where  the  Narragansetls,  under  their  chief, 
Canonchet .  were  crushed  by  the  men  of  Salem,  under  Governor 
Josiah  Winsiow.  The  horrors  commiiit-H  by  the  pious  Puri- 
tans are  said  to  have  exceeded  the  (Tiuiii<s  oi  the  Indians 
themselves.  Wigwams  at  least  500  m  number  were  set  ahrc. 
Maiiy  old  warriors,  women,  and  children  perished  in  the  llames. 
Of  the  4000  Indians  estimated  to  be  in  the  fort,  nearly  2000 
were  reported  killed  or  captured.  Between  Worden's  Pond 
and  the  Post  Road  is  a  marvelous  region  of  wild  rhododendron 
groves  surroundmg  more  than  a  score  of  little  lakes. 

A  mile  beyond  Perryville,  a  road  turning  sharp  to  the  right 
(35.0)  leads  to  the  little  seaside  hamlet  of  Maioonoc^  or  Matu- 
nuck,  Beach,  in  the  center  of  an  almost  unbroken  twenty  mile 
sweep  of  beach.  At  this  comer,  on  the  right,  is  the  interesting 
fountain  in  memory  of  Wager  Weeden,  and  on  a  knoll  across  the 
road  is  the  house  where  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the 
generosity  of  one  of  his  Providence  friends  j)rovided  Kdward 
pA-erett  Hale  with  a  summer  home  overlooking  Point  Judith, 
Block  Island,  and  the  ^oulhern  shore  nearly  lu  Wauii  llill. 

This  was  espuLnlly  appreciated  by  him,  and  in  his  "Tarry-al-Home 
Travels"  he  says:  "I  like  to  live  in  New  England  and  I  like  to  live 
in  the  South.  .  ,  .  Providence  ha^,  therefore.  «.hus<  [i  for  nu-  thi>  summer 
home  of  mine  so  far  south  as  one  can  go  and  stay  in  New  England." 
Hale  was  a  Uaeal  descendant  of  John  Hull  and  Judith  Sewall.  and 
further  on  lets  us  into  something  of  the  inner  life  of  the  potentates  of 
their  time,  and  reveab  a  solution  for  the  much-disputed  origin  of  the 
name  Point  Judith. 

"Dear  old  John  Hull, — the  same  who  coined  the  first  silver  money 
for  Massachusetts  ruul  showed  Cromwell  and  Kink'  riuirlts  and  ihi- 
Sachems  of  New  England  that  Massachusetts  had  the  sovereign  rights 
of  coining  money.— this  same  John  Hull  bad  a  daughter  Judith.  If 
you  are  well  up  in  your  Hawthorne,  yOll  know  that  the  night  Samuel 
Sewall  (afterward  Chief  Justiir-,  the  "^nme  who  hanged  the  \vit«hi  >) 
married  Judith  Hull,  John  Hull,  her  father,  put  her  into  one  scule  of 
the  baUince  and  poured  pine-tree  shillings  into  the  other,  enough  to 
Wfiph  her  down.  One  hundred  t went >  five  [tound^  sfrrliiii:.  the  girl 
weighed,  if  you  will  trust  me  who  have  read  the  same  in  the  manuscript 
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ledger  oi  her  new  husband.  This,  according  to  Hawthorne,  was  her 
dower.    Well,  this  same  John  HuU  and  his  some^tinie  son>in-law 

Sewull  went  into  a  fine  spic  ulation  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Rhode 
Island  and  bouRht  the  I'ataquamsc  ut  Purchase  from  the  Indiana.  .  .  . 
Well,  dear  uld  luhn  Hull  wanted  to  give  this  ouilying  point  a  name 
EDd  he  gave  Judith  Hull's  name,  before  she  was  Judith  Sewall." 

0>ntinuing  on  past  the  Mattmuck  road,  the  way  leads  on 
through  South  Kingstown,  This  township,  like  Charlestown  on 
the  west  and  Narragansett  on  the  east,  is  crossed  by  the 
morainic  line  of  tumbled  kames  (p  24)  stretching  from  Point 
Judith  to  Groton,  spotted  with  ponds  and  swamps  in  the  old 
glacial  kettle  holes  and  bordered  by  lagoons  and  long  stretches 
of  smooth  white  beach. 

The  elder  Winthrop  thus  described  this  Narragansett  country  in 
1634:  "The  country  on  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Narragansett  is  all 
champain  for  many  miles,  Sut  very  stony  and  full  of  Indians."  This 
region  was  exploited  by  twu  rival  land  companies  fathered  in  Boston 
by  John  Hull  and  Humphrey  Atherton.  In  1O57  "what  was  known 
as  the  Pettaquamscott  purchase  was  made  by  John  Hull  and  his 
companions."  This  included  Point  Judith.  The  Atherton  company 
a  little  later  secured  land  about  VVickford. 

All  this  'South  County'  is  a  region  of  marked  individuality  and 
charm.  I-acinK  the  warm  ocean  nnr!  the  Gulf  Stream  it  has  a  more 
equable  climate  than  any  other  portion  of  New  England,  and  here, 
among  pines  and  scrub  oak,  wild  rhododendron  and  holly  bloom, 
the  luxuriant  flora  is  very  sugf^t  stive  of  the  South.  Perhaps  it  was 
natural  that  here  in  Colonial  day^  thr  lifr  ,ind  customs  should  more 
closely  re.semble  that  of  the  Virginia  piautations  than  the  Puritan 
farms.  The  land  was  owned  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
familie-  \vh<>  lived  in  almost  feudal  manner.  Estates  of  five,  six,  and 
even  ten  mtles  square  existed  with  great  tlocks  and  herds,  and  produc- 
ing great  crops  for  export,— cultivated  by  slave  labor.  Indian  and 
negro.  The  planters  had  great  wealth  and  spacious  mansions  and  lived 
luiuriously,  — lordly  K<  ntlemen  in  velvet  coats.  In  1730  the  township 
of  South  Kingston,  of  which  the  present  population  is  5497,  contained 
060  whites,  333  negroes,  and  193  Indians.  We  find  evidence  of  the 
rigor  with  which  the  numerous  slaves  were  controlled  in  the  law: 
"No  ncj;rocs  or  Indian->.  freemen  or  slaves,  are  to  be  abroad  at  niuht 
on  penalty  of  not  exceeding  fifteen  stripes."  These  ^ood  oUl  days 
have  passed,  but  the  fields  are  still  smUing  and  the  lakes  and  hay  are 
as  beautiful  as  of  yore,  and  much  more  appreciated,  while  iti  the  wilds, 
reached  only  by  cart  track,  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  country  have 
built  many  camps  and  bungalows  beside  the  still  waters  of  Its  forest- 
bordered  lake^.  and  along  the  shore  are  summer  resorts  of  every  sort. 

Between  Matunuck  and  Wakefield,  four  and  a  half  miles 
beyond,  the  road  looks  out  over  broad  stretches  of  salt  pond 

and  sea,  and  leads  past  numerous  fine  count estates  of  Provi- 
dence citi/ens.  on  many  of  which  the  old  Colonial  mansions 
have  been  restored  to  [)resent  usefuhiess,  while  the  ones  newly 
built  are  generally  in  keeping  with  local  traditions. 

39JT  WAKEFIELD  Pop  (South  Kingston  n  tu-p'-  ^176  (1910).  S497 
(19 IS).  Washington  Co,  Settled  1670,  M/g.  cotton  and 
woolen  goods. 

The  village  lies  partly  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  long 
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stretch  of  Point  Judith  Pond.  A  mile  north  of  Wnkefield 
Station  and  part  of  the  same  settlement  is  the  bus>  manufac- 
turing villnpe  of  Peacedale  with  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and 
an  interval inp  natural  histor>^  museum.  Two  miles  beyond, 
in  the  quaiiii  uld  village  of  Kingston  Mill,  is  the  rapidly  growing 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  main  route 
to  Wickford  and  Providence  continues  on  the  State  Road  (p  185). 

Both  this  route  and  the  detour  below  contain  many  good 
stretches  of  Tarvia  (p  874). 

Uetour  to  Narrajjansett  Pier,  Saunderstown,  (Ferry  to  New- 
port) and  Wickford.  14.5  m. 
Another  road  to  Providence — perhaps  the  most  popular 
drive  in  the  State-4eads  through  Narragansett  Pier  by  a 
route  which  is  3.7  miles  longer.  To  follow  this  turn  to 
the  ri^t  from  the  Tower  Hill  road  half  a  mile  be3rond  the 
center  of  Wakefield,  and  leaving  the  trolley  and  crossing  the 
railroad,  proceed  by  the  shore  of  Silver  Lake,  turning  shortly 
to  the  left  (2.3).  The  road  ahead  leads  to  Point  Judith  and 
the  Country  Club. 

2  J  NARRAGANSETT  PIER.  Pop  1250  (1910),        {MSh  Wash- 
ingion  Co.  Settled  1700. 

Narragansett  Pier,  a  fashionable  summer  watering  place 

with  huge  hotels  and  a  large  cottage  colony,  is  a  gay  place 

during  the  short  'season'  in  July  and  .^ugtist.    The  mil'  long 

beach  of  firm  sand  is  the  center  of  life,  and  here  at  high  noon 

many  a  \'enus  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  water.  The 

smooth  beach,  the  color  and  beauty  of  the  summer  seascape 

continue  to  attract,  and  without  ever  having  obtained  the 

social  status  of  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor  the  Pier  has  for  more 

than  thirty  years  held  its  own  as  an  exalted  New  England 

summer  version  of  Atlantic  City. 

"The  first  thing  that  a  new-comer  to  Narragansett  Pier  does,"  writes 

Brandcr  Matthtws,  "is  a>^k  for  the  Pier  itself;  and  he  is  always 
surprised  when  he  is  tolti  that  Narragansett  has  no  Pirr.  Srtrnre 
informs  us  that  there  is  no  soda  in  soda  water  and  no  lead  in  lead 
pencils;  aa,  also,  is  there  no  Pier  at  Narragansett  Pier." 

Narragansett  Pier  was  so  named  from  two  piers  erected 
here  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  provide  a  port  for  south- 
em  Rhode  Island.  The  region  at  that  time  was  one  of  agri- 
cultural and  maritime  wealth,  and  vast  plantations.  In  1856 
a  Philadelphia  family  came  to  this  lonely  waste  and  boarded 
at  a  farmhouse.  Then  there  was  nothing  but  a  little  straggling 
village  and  the  ramshackle  wharf  where  coal  barges  unloaded. 
The  following  year  a  few  friends  came  with  them,  and  the  farm 
was  called  the  Narragansett  Boarding  House.  Ten  years  later 
there  were  four  hotels,  and  m  the  decade  following  1870  the 
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Pier  came  to  be  a  more  compact  mushroom  town  with  inns 
and  hotels  of  var>Mng  size  and  comfort.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  'the  Trouville  of  America.' 

The  New  Casino  stands  on  a  point  of  land  thrust  out  from 
the  end  of  the  beach,  with  Italian  gardens  extending  from  the 
pavilion  to  the  sea.  The  old  Qisino  was  burned  down  in  igoo, 
but  its  stone  arch,  a  picturesque  reminder,  recently  restored, 
still  spans  the  ocean  road. 

Back  of  the  beach  behind  the  lagoon  amid  great  trees 
is  Canonchet,  the  celebrated  estate  of  the  Sprague  family, 
but  the  historic  mansion,  where  so  much  of  comedy  and 
tragedy  was  enacted  during  several  decades,  h:is  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  splendid  view  of  the  bay  from  Providence 
to  Point  Judith,  and  including  Fall  River,  Jamestown,  and 
Newport,  is  obtained  from  Narraganselt  Heights. 

Ocean  Road  runs  through  rocky  open  country  commanding 
views  over  the  bay  and  open  sea  to  Point  Judith,  five  miles  to 
the  south.  The  finest  estates  are  on  the  Rod»  on  the  way 
out  to  the  Point, — ^Hazard  Castle,  a  stalwart  stone  structure 
with  its  tall  tower  rising  from  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  and 
Dunmere  with  a  little  lake  and  gardens  overlooking  the  sea. 
A  pleasant  walk  follows  along  the  Rocks  dose  to  the  shore. 
The  Point  Judith  Country  Clul)  is  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
ocean  and  conunands  a  l)eauiiful  view.  The  polo  tourna- 
ments held  here  in  July  and  August  are  the  most  important 
social  events  in  the  summer.  To  the  west  of  the  Point  the 
Federal  Government  has  built  extensive  and  costly  hreak- 
waters  for  a  harbor  of  refuge,  still  incomplete,  though  exten- 
sively used  by  coastwise  vesseb. 

From  Narragansett  the  road  runs  north,  curves  right  and 
crosses  the  Pettaquamscott  by  an  andent  covered  bridge 
(4.0)  and  ascends  the  ridge  of  Boston  Neck.  In  the  valley 
to  the  west  lies  the  little  hamlet  of  Bridgeton.  Turning  right 
and  crossing  trolley  (S.o)  the  route  bears  left  and  then  forks 
right  (9.1)  into  Saunderstown  (9.3),  a  summer  place  of  much 
beauty  and  quiet  charm,  with  several  hotels  and  many  cottages. 

Note.  Saunderstown  to  Newport,  Providence,  BostoOr  w 
Cape  Cod.  The  ferry  from  Saunderstown  to  Jamestown  on 
Conani(  Lit  Island  (R,  32),  thence  across  tlie  islanri  by  the  road, 
and  again  by  ferry  to  Newport .  offvr>  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing route  from  lure  to  Providence  or  Cape  Cod  (see  maps), 
lielween  Saunder.slown  ami  Jameslown  the  ferry  passes  Dutch 
Island,  which  is  owueti  by  the  U.S.  (iovernment  and  occupied 
by  the  extensive  works  of  Fort  Greble.  Just  south  of  Saunders- 
town on  the  left  is  the  great  weather-beaten  house  of  "the 
unfortunate  Hannah  Robinson/'  once  the  finest  mansion  for 
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miles  around,  and  beyond  Suunderstown  to  the  north  is  Barbers 
Height  (200  ft),  commanding  a  glorious  outlook.  To  the 
west  of  Baifoers  Hdght  in  the  valley  at  the  bead  of  the  Fetta- 
quamscott,  on  a  dam  near  the  outlet  of  Pausacaco  Pond,  still 
stands  the  house  in  which  the  famous  artist  Gilbert  Stuart 
was  bom  in  1755.  It  was  long  used  as  a  snuff  mill  and  later 
as  a  grist  mill. 

The  Narragansett  Detour  continues  by  Hamilton  village 
(12.6)  with  a  right  and  left  turn  across  the  Nannacatucket 
river,  crossing  the  trolley  and  the  R.K.  near  Wick  ford  Sta- 
tion. Just  beyond  the  iron  bridge  bear  right  on  Bridge  St. 
and  left  on  Main  St.  into  Wicktord  (14.5). 

From  W  akelield  the  direct  road  follows  the  line  of  the  old 
Indian  'Pequot  Trail'  along  the  crest  of  Tower  and  Mc- 
Sparren  Hills,  commanding  far-reaching  views  of  Narragan- 
sett fiay  from  Point  Judith  past  Beavertail  to  Newport  and 
Sakonnet  Light.  Along  the  foot  of  the  ridge  the  Petta* 
quamscott  river  with  its  chain  of  lakes  winds  through  a 
green  expanse  of  salt  marshes.  Across  the  valley  to  the  east 
is  Boston  Neck,  a  bold  ridge  bordering  the  water.  The  Neck 
was  the  home  of  the  Hazards,  a  famous  family  in  this  region 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  of 
the  name  of  Tom  that  each  had  his  separate  sol)riquet.  To 
*Shepard  Tom'  South  County  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
fascinating  literature,  the  wellknown  "Johnny  Cake  Papers'* 
perhaps  being  the  most  famous  contribution. 

Not  ta,f  Iruin  here  at  the  croiiaroaiis  lived  uutil  within  relatively 
recent  years  an  old  weaver,  Rose  by  name,  who  had  learned  his  trade 
from  his  grandfather  and  continued  to  make  those  old  bed  rovcrlets 
which  he  knew  by  the  ^•hhI  old  English  name  u£  "hap-harlot.  *  ilis 
hundred-year-old  manus(ri]>i  {)  ittem  book  gave  rules  for  feeding  the 
harnesses  to  weave  such  popular  designs  as  were  known  as  'Girl's 
Love,*  'Devil's  Fancy.*  '  Fverybody's  Beauty/  *Rose  in  Bloom,' 
'Blazing  Star,'  '  Kapa  s  Diaper,'  'Rattlesnake's  Trail.'  A  cousin  of 
Weaver  Rose  was  the  last  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  old  shift  mar- 
riage (p  460)  which  had  so  often  taken  plate  at  the  crossroads.  ''  George 
Hazard,  Justice,  made  entry  in  the  town  book  of  South  Kingston, 
R.I..  that  Abigail  Calverwell  on  the  sad  of  Feb.  1719  was  taken  in 
marriage  'after  she  had  gone  four  times  across  the  highway  in  only  her 
shift,  hair  low  and  no  other  clothing.'"  Other  records  in  the  town 
book  tell  of  how  Jemima  iiill  was  married  at  midnight  and  another 
"specifies  that  the  bride  had  *  no  other  clothing  but  shifting  or  smock/  ** 

Tower  Hill,  indeed,  has  much  Colonial  history.  Here,  two  centuries 
ago,  dwelt  the  scholarly  Dr.  McSparren,  first  minister  of  the  first 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  England,  and  here  at  an  earlier  date  George 
Fox,  the  great  Quaker  preacher,  gathered  many  of  his  faith  in  the 
house  of  Jireh  Bull  on  the  hill,  where  the  company  of  Friends  regularly 
mef  until  the  house  was  burned  by  the  Indians  in  1676.  Tt  was  this 
outrage  that  led  in  retaliation  to  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  nearby 
which  broke  the  power  of  the  Narragansetts. 

The  route  continues  along  the  State  Road  over  McSpanen 
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liill,  turning  left  (46.5)  and  right  into  Shadyltu  and  across 
R.R.  at  Belleville  Station  (50.0).  Passing  through  Coalition 
Corners  (50.3)  the  route  joins  the  Detour  from  Narragansett 
Pier  on  Main  St.  (50.8). 

5id9    WICKFORD.    Pop  (North  Kingstown  twp)  4048  (1910),  3931 
(1915).     Woshington   Co.     Settled  1637.  SheHfish 

Hatchery.    Steamer  to  Newport  {R.  32). 

A  village  of  about  1500  permanent  inhabiuinls  and  wiih 
several  times  as  many  summer  residents,  Wickford  is  the 
principal  village  in  the  town  of  North  Kingston.  This  ancient 
and  attractive  village,  replete  with  traditions  of  the  past 
when  her  far-flung  fleets  brought  to  her  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies^  lies  on  the  shore  of  a  deeply  indented  bay,  an  !  the 
waters  so  much  enter  into  the  life  and  outlook  that  it  has  been 
fantastically  called  the  'Venice  of  America.'  Its  old  houses 
and  quiet  streets  are  full  of  local  color  to  reward  the  artist. 
At  the  edge  of  the  village  is  the  ( urious  square  church  of 
St.  Paul's.  This  "old  Narragansri  i  Church,"  originally  built 
on  McSparren  Hill  in  1707,  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
in  1800.  Within  is  a  tablet  comnicmoratinj?  Gilliert  Stuart. 
The  massive  bcam.s,  tlic  old  box  pews,  the  big  gaUerie^  make  the 
interior  of  interest. 

Not  far  north  of  Wickford  is  the  Great  Grave  where  forty 
soldiers,  victims  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  in  King  Philip's 
War,  were  buried,  and  here,  close  to  the  line  of  the  trolley  and 
fronting  the  bay,  is  the  Babbitt  farmhouse,  a  low-dreading 
structure  with  massive  hewn  oaken  beams  within.  This  is 
the  Richard  Smith  Blockhouse,  at  Cocumcussuc,  built  about 
16S0  by  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  partly  from  the  materials  and 
upon  the  original  foundation  of  the  old  garrison  house  which 
had  been  burned  by  the  Indians  during  King  Philip's  War. 
The  roof  is  apparently  of  later  construction  than  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  original  trading  post,  built  in  1637  by  ivichard 
Smith)  was  burned  in  King  Philip's  War.  The  present  struc- 
ture continued  to  be  occupied  by  his  descendants  until  through 
intermarriage  it  came  to  the  Opdykes,  a  family  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin who  long  prospered  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  road  north,  into  East  CrL  ( mvich  and  beyond,  follows 
in  a  large  part  the  old  Pequot  1  rail  through  North  Kingston, 
and  crosses  the  Potowomut  river.  To  the  right  is  Potowomut 
Neck  on  which  are  fine  countr\'  est  at  e^,  and  the  birthplace  of 
General  Nathanael  (ireene,  second  in  command  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  is  close  by.  The  State 
Road  rounds  the  head  of  Green  Cove  and  enters 

57.5    EAST  GREENWICH,    Pop  {twp)  3420  ^1910),  3004  {1915), 
Ktni  Co*   SeiM  i$4i,    Mfg.  coflon  and  wooten  goodi* 
Thb  is  a  pleasant  old  town  overlooking  Cowesett  Bay,  with 
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an  oldfashioncd  conservative  atmosphere.  As  one  strolls 
along  the  quiet,  shaded  streets  one  gains  the  impression  of 
tool  white  walls,  green  blinds,  and  brass  knockers. 

Upon  the  hill  above  the  intersection  of  the  two  principal 
streets  are  the  finest  of  the  old  houses,  standing  beneath 
venerable  trees  which  were  there  when  Generals  Sullivan, 
Greene,  and  Lafayette  walked  these  same  streets.  Just  south 
of  the  Comers  is  a  handsome  white  Court  House  with  a  cupola, 
built  in  Colonial  times.  This  and  the  General  Varnum  house 
are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the 
town.  The  chief  inn  opposite  still  has  the  old  village  tavern 
sign,  a  wooden  bunch  of  grapes. 

The  Greene  Memorial  House,  marked  I'v  a  plate  upon  its 
irunt.  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  Divi>ion  St.,  half  a  mile 
up  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Main  St.,  and  was  built  alwut  1684, 
but  successive  generations  have  added  to  it  here  and  there,  so 
that  now  it  is  a  large,  rambling,  oldfashioned  structure,  the 
older  portion  in  the  center  being  marked  by  a  large  stone 
chimney.  This  was  the  home  of  Governor  Silas  Greene,  the 
birthplace  of  General  Francis  Greene  of  Gettysburg  fame,  and 
former  Police  Commissioner  Greene  of  New  York. 

The  old  county  jail  at  the  corner  of  Marlborough  and  (^)ueen 

Sts.  has  been  transformed  into  a  dwelling.    Southwest  in  a 

commanding  position  are  the  buildings  of  the  I'.ast  (Greenwich 

.Academy,  a  famous  Methodist  school  established  1602,  and 

the  ()uaker  Meeting  House,  no  longer  used. 

A  trading  post  and  an  inn  were  erected  in  this  neighborhood  in  104 1. 
Here  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  forces  met  before  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight  in  1675- 

The  jrreatei^t  of  the  sons  of  Knst  Greenwich  was  Nathanael  Circcne, 
who  ill  the  Revolution  stood  luxl  to  Wu.shingtun  in  ability  and  author- 
ity, and  on  whom  Washington  leaned  with  confidence  and  affection. 
He  was  born  on  Potowomut  Neck  in  i742»  and  sprang,  like  so  many 

fi|;hting  men,  of  Quaker  stock. 

Beyond  East  (irecnwich  the  route  follows  tlie  t  rolley  in  general 
northward  along  the  lin<'  of  the  Old  l^efjuot  Trail. 

On  the  shore  of  (ireenwith  Bay  is  an  old  Indian  shell  heap, 
several  hundred  feet  in  extent,  where  the  Indians  manui.tt- 
turcd  wampuiii  from  the  blue  part  of  the  elam  shells.  There 
are  a  number  of  Indian  burial  grounds  in  this  vicinity,  in  which 
the  bodies  are  always  found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  beautiful  elm-boideced  street  passes  close  to  the  little 
stations  of  Cowesett  and  Chippewanoxett.  At  Apponaug  (60.3) 
the  route  turns  square  to  the  right  at  four  comers  near  the 
substantial  Town  Hall  and  Court  House. 

Note.  The  poorer  road  straight  ahead  leads  to  the  dty  via 
Pontiac  and  the  State  Institutions,  and  the  fine  road  to  the  left 
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connects  with  the  Nooseneck  Hill  Road  in  the  populous  center 
of  the  'VaU^  ViUages/ 
One  mile  southwest  of  the  Town  Hall  is  a  boulder  known  as 

Drum  Rock,  so  hidden  in  the  bushes  that  it  needs  a  guide  to 
find  it.  It  is  so  poised  that  it  can  be  rocked  by  the  hand  with* 
out  OM  Tturning,  making  a  deep  beii-like  sound.  This  was 
used  by  the  Indians  as  an  alarm  signal. 

Beyond  the  Apponaug  Town  Hall  the  popular  route  to 
Providence  turns  left  with  trolley  (see  next  page). 

Detour  via  Old  Warwick  to  Providence.  14.0  m. 

The  right  fork  which  runs  under  the  steam  lailroad  tracks 
at  Apponaug  Station  leads  to  Nausauket  and  numerous  summer 
colonies,  passing  through  Old  Warwick  (3.0}.  Today  this  is 
but  a  village,  althotigh  at  one  time  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
third  town  of  importance  in  Rhode  Island.  At  a  crossroad  is 
the  old,  almost  cubical,  dilapidated  Assembly  House  with  the 
date  1726  over  the  door;  and  the  old  inn  where  the  British 
General  Prescott  was  taken  the  day  following  his  capture 
still  exists.  The  name  of  Wnrwirk  is  due  to  this  land  having 
been  granted  to  the  Earl  of  W  arwick  in  1631. 

The  shores  about  here,  from  East  (ireonwirh  all  the  way  to 
Providence,  are  closely  lined  with  sumnu  r  ^ii  ilemcnts, — from 
south  to  north,  Nausauket,  Buttonwoods,  and  Oakland  Beach 
on  Greenwich  Bay,  and  Long  Meadow,  Bay  Side,  River  \'iew, 
Shawomet,  Conlmicut,  Lakewood,  and  Pawtuxet  on  the  east 
shore  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

Warwick  Neck,  extending  to  the  south  and  separating  Green- 
wich  Bay  from  the  broader  Narragansett  Bay,  is  a  fa&onable 
place  of  summer  residence,  with  some  fine  estates.  A  promi- 
nent  landmark  on  the  Neck,  visible  from  almost  every  hill  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  the  stone  tower  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Aldrich,  who  was  popularly  known  as  the  'General  Man- 
ager' of  the  I'nited  States.  To  the  east  of  the  Neck  is  Rocky 
Point,  a  popular  excursion  resort,  famous  for  its  cln  111  bakes. 

The  Deluur  leads  on  up  the  i>hore  into  Providcjuc  via  Paw- 
tuxet Bridge,  thence  by  Broad  St.,  or  by  Narragansett  Boule- 
vard and  Aliens  Ave.  to  Exchange  Place  U4  o). 

From  Apponaug,  unless  we  wish  to  make  the  detour  through 
these  shore  settlements,  we  follow  the  trolley  to  the  left,  pass- 
ing Gorton's  Pond  and  Greenwood  Station,  where  there  is  a 
sharp  and  somewhat  dangerous  turn  to  the  right  and  another 
to  the  left,  just  beyond  the  railroad  bridge,  and  passing  through 
Hiir^  Grove  and  Lincoln  Park  we  bear  to  the  left  with  l)ranch- 
ing  lekgraph  lines  into  Elmwood  Ave.,  and  CQOUaue  through 
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Norwood  and  over  the  Pawtuxet  river  through  the  Auburn 

district  of  the  suburban  city  of  Cranston  (pop  30,000). 

At  Lincoln  is  Heart hside.  the  tine  old  Colonial  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Talbot.  The  interiors,  especially  the  ancient 
kitchen,  are  restored  in  the  Colonial  manner.  Mr.  Talbot  in 
the  past  twelve  years  has  revived  the  old  hand-weaving  and 
here  produces  some  beautiful  hand-painted  fabrics. 

Crossing  Tark  Ave.  we  enter  the  city  of  Providence  and 
presently  pass  Roger  Williams  Park,  which  must  be  visited 
later  (p  199).  A  small  portion  of  the  park  lake  with  the  band- 
stand and  casino  are  visible  on  the  right,  and  the  Anna  H.  Man 
gates  guard  the  main  entrance.  A  mile  beyond  the  park  is 
Columbus  Triangle  with  its  monument,  and  another  mile 
farther  Elmwood  .\ve.  leads  into  Broad  St.  at  Trinity  Square. 
We  proceed  down  Broad  St.  and  on  through  Weybosset  St.  to 
Market  Square,  or  turn  left  on  Dorrance  St.  to  Exchange 
Place,  the  civic  center. 

70J)  PROVIDENCE.  Pop  224^26  {1910),  247,660  {191S);  70,000 
foreign-bom.  State  Capital,  and  County -seat  of  Providence 
Co.  Settled  1636.  Port  of  Eniry.  Second  largest  city  in 
New  England.  Important  manufacturing  center.  Mfg.  jew- 
elry and  silverware,  bronze,  textiles,  tools,  engines,  files, 
Miopas,  cigars,  ehandeaiM,  He.  Kofire  of  Product,  $120JWjOOO; 
Payroll,  $30,099,000.  Steamers  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  foreign  ports;  and  in  season  to  Block 
Island  and  all  Narragansett  Bay  points. 

Providence,  the  dty  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  capital  of 
the  State,  is  situated  on  the  Providence  river  (the  northern 
arm  of  Narragansett  Bay)  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sedtonk 
and  at  the  head  of  deep  water  navigation.  Its  commanding 
position  at  the  head  of  the  bay  and  its  central  situation  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  industrial  population  have  given  it  the  name 
of  *The  Southern  Gateway  of  New  England.'  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Providence  Metropolitan  District  ranks  sixth 
among  American  comnuinities  in  the  amount  of  products  of 
its  factories  and  lilih  in  the  size  of  its  annual  payroll  to  the 
operatives.  It  has  some  3000  factories  and  plants,  employing 
about  50,000  operatives. 

This  is  the  first  dty  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolens  and  worsteds,  jewehy  and  ^verware,  the  latter  two 
combined  producing  $35,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
and  employing  1 2,000  people.  A  twenty-mile  circuit  witb  the 
Providence  City  Hall  as  center  encloses  the  largest  textile 
manufacturing  district  on  the  continent.  Chief  among  these 
concerns  are  the  mills  owned  by  B,  B.  and  R,  Knight.  The 
'  late  Robert  Knight  was  the  largest  intiividual  cotton  mill 
owner  in  the  world,  controlling  in  Rhode  island  alone  about  a 
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score  of  mills  together  with  their  surrounding  villages.  Provi- 
dence is  said  to  have  the  largest  me(  haniral  tool  factory  (Brown 
and  Sharpe  Company),  the  largest  tile  factory  (Nicholson  File 
Companv),  the  largest  engine  factor>'  (Corliss  Engine  Com- 
pany), the  largest  screw  fac  tory  (American  Screw  Company), 
and  the  largest  silverware  factory  (the  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.)  in 
the  world,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  small  fresh  water 
rivers  near  at  hand  makes  it  a  national  center  for  the  bleaching 
and  finishing  of  fabrics.  The  Davol  Rubber  Co.  (p  862)  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  world  of  certain  specialized  lines  of 
rubber  goods. 

Few  cities  in  the  country  have  more  landmarks  of  prime 
historic  interest  or  such  a  collection  of  notable  examples  of 
Colonial  architecture.  The  museums  and  libraries  are  particu- 
larly interei^ting.  and  several  of  the  parks  unusually  attractive. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Brown  rniversity.  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  American  colKm-.^.  Vhv  i)opiilous  suburbs  const ilute 
a  'metropolitan  district.'  ranking  eleventh  among  America's 
communities  and  second  in  New  England,  with  a  population 
of  over  half  a  million. 

Providence  was  founded  in  1636  by  Roger  Williams,  the  tirst  suc- 
cessful apostle  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  of  the  theory  of  Freedom 

of  Conscience  and  of  tin  M-paration  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  first 
to  assrrt  the  riirht  of  the  native  Indians  to  their  lands.  Banished 
from  Massachusetts  owin^  to  his  advanced  ideas,  he  settled  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Seekonk  river,  near  the  spot  now  marked  by  a  tablet  on 
the  shore  of  OmeKM  Pond,  but  warned  from  there  by  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  he  dropped  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  with  five  companions. 
As  'they  passed  a  cove  near  the  present  India  Street  Bridge  they  were 
hailed  by  some  Indians  assembled  on  Slate  Rock,  with  the  words, 
"What  Cheer,  Netop  (friend)?"  This  rock  now  lies  buried  under 
Roger  Williams  Square,  near  Power  St.  Continuing  on  round  Fox 
Point,  and  through  the  broad  "Salt  River,"  where  the  business  dis- 
trict of  the  city  now  stands,  the  little  company  paddled  up  the  Mos*has- 
suck  and  landed  at  a  bubbling  spring  which  is  said  to  have  decided 
Roger  Williams  to  choose  the  site;  it  %ti\\  runs  in  the  basement  of  a 
house  on  North  Main  St.,  near  St.  John's  Church,  as  a  tablet  indicato. 

koK'er  Williani>^  named  the  new  settlement  Providence,  "In  grateful 
remembrance  of  God's  merciful  Providence  to  me  in  my  distress." 
He  received  from  the  Sachems  Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh  a  grant, 
now  in  tin  City  Hall,  to  the  lands  of  "  Moshassuc,"  but  a^^ression  and 
ill-will  on  the  |)art  of  Massachusi-tts  and  Connecticut,  both  of  whom 
claimed  ownership  to  the  shores  of  NarraKanselt  Bay,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  in  lU  u  to  go  to  England  to  obtain  a  royal  charter  for  the  new 
colony.  While  there  he  publi-lied  his  famous  Indian  Dictionary,  or 
"Key  into  the  Language  of  America,"  and,  it  is  said,  partly  supported 
himself  by  reading  Dutch  to  John  Milton.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
the  men  of  Providence  h  id  in  16^8  drawn  up  their  celebrated  "Com- 
pact," little  ri'alizin;^  that  it  was  dotined  to  revoliif  inni/.r  the  whole 
science  t)f  civilized  goverium  nl  The  ancient  parcluiieni,  now  treas- 
ured in  the  City  Hall,  is  prrh  ii)^  the  most  precious  in  existence,  for  ^ 
*' under  it  the  doc  trine  of  reli^ritius  liberty  was  given  to  the  world." 

Though  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island  had  always  maintained  friendly 
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intercourse  with  the  Indians,  the  struggiinK  settlement  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed during  King  Philip's  War,  when  it  became  the  battle  ground 
upon  which  the  two  neighboring  colonies  fought  the  red  man. 

By  the  time  of  fh«*  Ri-vnl'it ion  Provirlcncc  had  (lev('lr>pc<l  into  a 
Uuiving  commercial  city,  e:»pcciully  in  regard  to  the  China  and  India 
trade.  The  names  of  many  of  the  streets — Poundp  Sovereign,  Shilling, 
Dollar,  Benevt)!i  nt.  Frit-tHlshii),  Pean-— ref1t'(  t  this  early  Commercial 
importance  and  also  a  stroiiK  'Ju.iki'r  t'lcniont. 

"There  grew  up  several  faniilits  in  Providence — notably  that  of 
the  four  Brown  brothers,  Nicholas,  Josepli.  John,  and  Moses — who 
showed  a  commercial  jrrasp  and  daring  in  the  1"  i  f  India  trade  which 
made  them  leaders  in  the  community;  the  Bruwn  family  alone  em- 
ployed  eighty-fotir  vessels  in  operations  reaching  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Among  their  other  activities  they  practically  controlled  the  spermaceti 
market  and  the  randle  manufacturers  of  all  the  colonies  in  the  days 
when  candles  were  the  only  means  of  illuminatiun. 

The  British  schooner  "Gaapee"  chasing  a  Providence  packet  boat 
ran  afrroiind  at  what  i  kijDwn  as  Gaspee  Point  fp  200)  John  Brown 
and  his  brothers  planned  the  capture  of  the  schooner.  A  party  of  men 
led  by  Ahraham  Whipple  approached  the  stranded  "Gaspee**  with 
muffled  oars  under  cover  of  the  darkne»,  seized  and  carried  off  the 
crew,  and  hurned  the  vessel.  This  incident  was  planned  in  James 
Sabin  s  uid  tavern,  and  the  room  has  since  been  cut  out  and  trans- 
ferred intact  to  the  Talbot  House,  209  Williams  St.  History  records 
the  f  illnwincr  letter:  "You,  .\braham  Whipple  on  the  loth  day  of 
June  1772,  burned  His  Majesty's  vessel,  the  Gaspee,  and  1  will  hang 
you  at  the  yard  arm";  and  the  reply;  "Sir  James  Wallace — Always 
catch  a  man  before  you  hang  him  '  Thus,  say  Providence  folk,  was 
spilled  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution 

This,  however^  was  not  the  only  act  to  indicate  that  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  founder  still  prevailed  in  the  community,  for  the  People 
of  Providence  in  Town  ^^cetir)p  Assend»K-d"  was  the  first  authorized 
body  to  recommt  nd  the  permanent  estaiilishment  of  a  Continental 
Congress,  May  17,  1774,  and  the  (iencral  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
on  June  15  of  the  same  year  appointed  Samuel  Ward  and  Esek  Hop- 
kins as  delegates  thereto. 

As  commemorated  by  the  tablet  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  the  people  of  Providence  effectively  protested  against  unjust 
tax  ition  by  burning  British  taxed  tea  on  the  ni^'ht  of  March  2,  1775, 
and  by  deliberate  act  of  the  Ccncral  Assemhiy  or>  May  4.  1776,  jtist 
two  months  before  the  Declaration  of  J ndfiHiuiencc  at  Philadelphia, 
Rhode  Island,  in  her  own  "Independence  Hall"  which  still  stands  as 
111'  '^itth  District  (^>nrt  House  in  Providence.  "«truck  the  name  of 
the  King  from  the  Charter  of  her  liberties,"  and  boldly  stood  forth  as 
a  free  and  independent  State. 

The  versatile  Esek  Hopkins  was  the  first  Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  Navy,  thoiifrh  Rhode  Inland  had  «;ome  time 
previously  blazed  the  way  by  providing  for  a  navy  <>f  its  own  with 
Ahraham  Whipple  in  command.  He  promptly  c  i[>tiired  as  his  first 
prize  the  tender  of  the  British  frigate  "  Rose."  then  ofl  Newport*  and 
hrcd  the  first  cannon  at  the  Royal  Navy,  June  15,  1775. 

Although  at  one  time  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Providence 
possessed  more  ships  than  did  even  the  city  of  New  York,  the  commerce 
of  thf  port  declined  preatly  after  the  War  of  iHi2.  but  the  textilr  in- 
dustries of  Providence  had  grown  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  she 
turned  aside  from  the  ocean  to  tend  her  looms  and  spinning-frames. 
It  is  said  that  cotton  niamifarttirinK  In  Americ  a  hc^ran  in  Providence 
in  r788  when  Peck,  Dexter,  and  Anthony  set  up  the  first  spinning- 
jtnuy.    Soon  afterward  Moses  Brown  secured  the  services  of  Samuri 
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Slater,  who  in  1790  set  up  from  memory  a  replica  o(  the  new  spinning 
machinery  of  Arkwright  in  the  old  stone  mill  on  the  Ptwtucket  river 

(p  ?o?>     This  laid  the  foundations  of  Anx-rira's  tr\ii1r  industries 
"Forty  years  later  the  Brown  family  had  sold  its  last  trading  vessel 
and  identified  itself  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods."  Today 
Rhode  Island  leads  in  the  production  per  head  of  textiles. 

And  now  aprain  Providence  bids  fair  to  become  a  world  port.  The 
City,  State,  and  Federal  Government  have  cooperated  to  deepen  and 
straiiihten  the  channel,  piers  have  been  built,  and  transatlantic  Uners 
sail  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  In  the  near  f\iture  Providence  will 
have  direct  rail  connection  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  several  days 
nearer  to  Panama  than  h  San  Francisco,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Key  West,  is  the  nearest  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Coast  cities  to  the  entire 
east  coast  of  South  America,  while  the  population  nnd  in  ! ust rirs 
within  easy  reach  by  automobile  truck  delivery  are  exceeded  on  the 
western  hemisphere  only  by  those  within  equal  distance  of  New  York 
and  Philadelpnia  (i^.,  over  5.000,000  people  within  80  miles). 

Explorations  in  Providence. 

The  city  ?s  laid  out,  or  rather  has  developed  itself,  in  some- 
what the  form  of  an  eccentric  spider ''^  web,  or  a  wheel  with 
somewhat  bent  and  crooked  si)okes  e.xtending  from  Exchange 
Place,  the  civic  center,  in  about  every  direction.  From  this 
point  radiate  the  Stale  Road  and  Highway  systems  of  Rhode 
Island  and  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  about 
sixty-three  car  lines  have  their  terminus  here.  Most  of  the 
important  highways  are  overcrowded  and  much  too  narrow, 
though  many  millions  are  now  being  spent  on  improvements. 

CmC  CENTER  AND  CAPITOL  HILL. 

The  open  square  of  Exchange  Place,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
with  its  beautiful  Mall  and  City  Hall  Park,  is  at  present  the 
finest  entrance  plaza  in  .America.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
Union  Station,  which  is  used  by  an  average  of  35.0CX)  to 
40,000  passengers  per  day.  It  cost  about  $4,500,000,  and  has 
been  called  by  railroad  experts  '*the  most  cliiciciii  operating 
station  ever  built  in  America."  On  the  west  is  the  City  Hall, 
which  with  recent  improvements  has  cost  about  $i,3oo,ooo» 
and  on  the  east  is  the  new  Federal  Building  erected  in  1908 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  the  same  amount.  Statues  of  Colonel 
Henry  H.  Young,  Chief  of  Scouts  under  General  Sheridan,  and 
of  General  Burnside,  the  Bajnotti  Foimtain,  and  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument,  adorn  the  square. 

North  of  t!i(*  station  and  beyond  a  future  i)ub]ic  garden,  in 
a  commanding  situation  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  the  State  House,  a 
masterpiece  by  McKim,  Mearl  &  White.  It  is  a  huge  Renais- 
sance structure  of  Georgia  marble  surmounted  by  one  of  the 
few  marble  domes  in  the  world  (235  ft,  fine  view).  The  pur- 
pose for  which  the  colony  was  founded  is  expressed  in  the  in- 
scription over  the  south  portico,— "To  set  forth  a  lively  experi- 
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mcnt  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  State  may  stand  and  best  be 
maintained  with  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments."  In 
the  State  Chamber  are  the  famous  full-length  portrait  of 
Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  portraits  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene  and  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  by 


Gari  Melchers.  The  State  House  grounds  cover  twenty-seven 
acres,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  iqo^^  at  a  cost  of 
$3,2oo,cxx).  Providence  has  been  the  sole  capital  of  Rhode 
Island  since  1900;  before  that  time  it  divided  the  honor  with 
Newport. 

Beyond  the  State  House,  and  likewise  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive grounds,  is  the  fine  State  Normal  School.    The  building 
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cost  $5oo,cxx).  West  of  the  Normal  School  is  the  preat  plant  of 
the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Comi)any,  manufacturers  of  fine  machin- 
er>'  and  measuring  instruments,  occupying  over  twenty-four 
acres  of  lloor  space  and  employing  about  5500  operatives. 
Their  products  go  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

THE  EAST  SIDE  TOUR. 

Returning  to  Exchange  Place  we  take  Dorrance  St.,  passing 
the  City  Hall  on  the  right,  and  crossing  Westminster  St.,  the 
chief  business  thoroughfare,  we  turn  left*  into  Weybosset.  On 
the  left  is  the  Arcade,  built  1828,  a  portico  of  huge  Ionic  columns 
with  shops,  which  leads  through  to  Westminster  St.  We  pass 
through  'Turks  Head/  with  its  tall  office  buildings,  wnere 
Weybosset  and  Westminster  Sts.  converge,  into  Market  Square, 
called  the  widest  bridge  for  its  length  in  the  world. 

On  the  right,  the  picturesque  line  of  old  warehouses  is  a 
visible  reminder  of  the  early  days  of  maritime  activity.  Be- 
hind these  buildings,  on  South  Alain  St..  is  the  Joseph  Brown 
house  (1774),  now  occupied  by  the  oldest  bank  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Providence  National.  Its  round  gable  is  a  distinc- 
tive type  of  Rhode  Island  architecture. 

Straight  ahead  is  the  Old  Market  House  (1773),  now  ocat< 
pied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bearing  a  tablet  commem- 
orating the  burning  of  British-taxed  tea,  March  2, 1775.  Pass- 
ing to  the  left  of  the  building,  we  turn  into  North  Main,  or 
Xheapside,*  which  with  South  Main  formed  the  original 
'Towne  Streete'  of  the  settlement.  It  was  a  shore  road,  its 
western  side  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Bay. 
The  houses  of  Roger  Williams  and  his  companions  were  buUt 
on  the  eastern  side,  their  orchards  running  up  the  hillsi<lt'. 

Just  before  reaching  the  tunnel  entrance  we  pass  the  new- 
Textile  building  of  the  Scliuol  of  Design,  on  our  right,  and  over 
the  tunnel  is  the  main  building  of  the  institution. 

The^  First  Baptbt  Meeting  House,  founded  by  Roger  Will- 
iams, is  the  oldest  Baptist  Church  and  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  country.  The  present 
building  dates  from  1775,  and  from  the  belfry  the  curfew  is  stfll 
rung  every  evening  at  nine.  The  church  was  built  from  one  of 
the  alternative  plans  drawn  by  the  English  architect  James 
Gihhs  for  the  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  London. 
Josci)h  Thrown,  who  with  William  Sumner  was  its  architect, 
was  one  of  the  'Four  Brothers'  who  accomplished  so  much  for 
the  material  prosperity  of  Provideru  e.  He  also  designed  his 
own  housi',  previously  nu  iit iomd.  now  the  home  of  the  Provi- 
dence National  Bank,  and  that  of  hi.>  brother  John  at  52 
Power  St.  On  Commencement  Day  the  graduates  of  Brown 
march  down  College  Hill  to  receive  their  diplomas  in  this  diurch. 
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Just  beyond  the  overhead  tracks,  to  the  right,  on  Meeting 
Si.  is  a  small  brick  building,  the  tirst  free  school  in  Provi- 
dence (1768)  and  the  first  open-air  school  in  America.  A 
block  further  on  is  the  Old  State  House  (Independence  Hall, 
1762),  where  the  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Assembly  declared  its 
indej^endence  of  Great  Britain 
on  iNIay  4,  1776,  two  months 
prior  to  the  famous  act  in 
Philadelphia. 

A  tablet  on  the  right,  at  the 
corner  of  Howland  St.,  marks 
the  site  of  Roger  Williams' 
house.  Another  tablet  on  the 
left  announces  that  the  Roger 
Williams  Spring  still  flows  in 
the  basement  of  the  house  No. 
244,  corner  of  Alamo  Lane. 
St.  John's  Church  was  built  in  the  sui.li\  an  dorr  house 
1810.     Curving  upgrade  on 

North  Main  St.  we  come  into  Benefit  St..  where  we  turn  sharply 
to  the  right.  This  street,  laid  out  for  the  "  benefit "  of  those  who 
had  houses  on  the  sidchill,  ran  through  their  orchards  and 
graveyards.  We  pass  several  dignified  old  houses  with  good 
doorways.  At  the  corner  of  Bowen  St.,  on  our  left,  is  the  Sulli- 
van Dorr  house  (i8oq),  rich  in  Colonial  detail  and  mural 
decorations.  It  was  built  by  the  father  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr, 
hero  and  victim  of  Dorr's  Rebellion.  Roger  Williams  was 
buried  in  the  yard. 

As  champion  of  the  people's  party  in  the  struKRlc  for  equal  suffrage 
against  the  limited  suffraKe  clause  in  the  charter  of  lUn  Dorr  was 
elected  Governor  by  irreKular  and  illegitimute  voting-  Refused  recog- 
nition by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  by  President  Tyler, 
Dorr  and  a  few  enthusiasts  mustered  to  arms  and  vainly  attempted  to 
seize  the  arsenal.  Convicted  of  hi^h  treason  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, Dorr  was  released  shortly  after  and  soon  restored  to  citizen- 
ship. His  cause  triumphed  in  the  main,  though  its  details  are  still 
a  source  of  party  strife. 

We  pass  the  Old  State  House  on  our  right,  and  on  the  left, 
the  Golden  Ball  Inn,  now  the  Mansion  House,  opened  i7«H4. 
President  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  made  it  their 
headquarters  on  August  21,  17QO,  while  (ieneral  Lafayette  was  • 
entertained  here  in  1784  and  again  forty  years  later.  To  the 
right,  on  Thomas  St.,  are  the  quaint  little  Art  Club  and  the 
Fleur  de  Lis  Studios.  On  our  left,  at  the  corner  of  .\ngell  St., 
is  the  Supreme  Court  House. 

Again  passing  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House,  on  the  right 
is  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  with  a  notable  museum 
and  a  school  of  applied  art.   It  owns  practically  all  of  the  square 
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bounded  by  W  aicrman.  Benefit.  North  Mm'n,  and  College  Sts. 
It  has  about  1100  studenis,  and  nearly  100.000  jiersons  ;i  vear 
visit  its  j^alleries.  Al  n  Waterman  St.  is  the  main  building, 
containing  notewuriiiy  eolleciitjii^  ol  Japancbc  pollcry,  textiles, 
paiiuings,  casts,  etc.  Reached  through  this  building,  but 
facing  on  Benefit  St.,  is  Colonial  House,  a  fireproof  Georgian 
manskm  built  to  hold  the  superb  Charles  L.  Peiidlet<Hi  cdUec- 
tion  of  antique  furnishings.  It  is  absolutely  unique  as  a 
museum,  reproducing  perfectly  the  luxurious  home  of  an 
eighteenth-century  gentleman.  Beyond  Colonial  House  is 
Memorial  Hail,  which  belongs  to  the  School  of  Design. 

On  our  left,  at  the  corner  of  Waterman  St.,  we  pass  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  On  the  left,  corner  of  College  Si  ,  the  Handi- 
craft Club  with  an  interesting  courtyard.  On  two  <»ppo-;ite 
corners  are  the  County  Court  I  louse  and  the  Alhena-uni.  I  hc 
latter,  founded  175s,  is  one  of  the  few  reinairn'?ig  proprietary 
libraries  iii  the  (ountry.  It  has  a  small  collectiun  of  paintings, 
including  portraits  by  Reynolds  and  Van  Dykr,  and  **The 
Hours,"  Malbone's  celebrated  miniature  executed  in  iSoi. 
Poe  and  Mrs.  Whitman  carried  on  their  literary  courtship  in 
the  alcoves  of  the  Athensum.  In  the  Art  Room  is  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Whitman  by  Cephas  Thompson. 

Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  the  Rhode  Island  poetess,  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  af  count  of  her  romancL*  with  Foe,  who  declared  her  to  be 
pre-eminent  in  rclincmcnt  of  art,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  and 
genius.*'  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  met  Mrs.  Whitman  and  a 
conditional  cnga^enunt  t<M>k  pi  u  c,  which  she  later  reluctantly  broke 
because  of  his  habits.  Poe  dii d  soi.n  after  and  Mr*^  Whitman  wrote  a 
volume  in  his  praise.  On  one  ot  their  visits  lo  the  -Vlhena'um  in  1848 
Mrs.  Whitman  showed  him  a  charminR  poem  called  "Utalume."  in 
the  *' Americ  an  Review"  for  Den  nilK  r,  1S17.  When  Poe  smilingly 
admitted  that  he  himself  was  the  author,  the  librarian  brought  the 
magazine,  and  Poe's  signature  to  the  verse  was  secured. 

This  is  I  he  heart  of  the  Colonial  distrirt  for  which  Provi- 
dence is  famous,  and  of  whieh  ii  prominent  Boston  archi- 
tect rt'ccnily  vvrole:  '*Thc  group  on  College  Hill  remains 
the  most  truly  aristocratic  and  most  bcauiiiul  examples  of 
a  style  that  in  New  England  has  never  elsewhere  flowered 
to  so  full  a  fruition  of  intelligence,  aristocracy,  and  beauty.*' 
While  the  mansions  give  evidence  of  the  generous  hospitality 
and  wealth  of  Colonial  days»  the  distinction  of  Providence  rests 
in  its  preservation  of  so  many  examples  of  all  grades  of  the 
Coloniid  from  those  of  simplest  design  to  the  most  elalx)ratc. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  Providence  i<  ''fashion  has 

never  drifted  irom  its  ori^'liird  moori!>)L:s.  \\(,ilih  and  the 
delight  of  old  associations,  (iuainine^>  M'^d  modern  elegance 
comhitie  to  l)eai!tify  toda\'  the  >ame  >ue>  that  were  riaimed 
by  ii»c  aristocracy  ol  ilie  city  s  ciiikiliood.  "     1  he  steepness  oi 
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the  slopes  has  saved  the  resideiue  (Hstrirt  and  (h'verteti  busmciis 
along  the  valleys  and  uut  over  ihe  more  level  West  Side. 

The  detached  red  brick  houses  of  Colonial  architecture  witli 
marble  trimmings  and  white  wooden  pillars  usually  stand  well 
back  from  the  street.  "I  see/'  said  James  Russell  Lowell 
when  in  Providence,  "you  have  fifty  feet  of  self-respect  be* 
tween  your  houses  and  the  street." 

Continuing  along  Benefit  St*  we  cross  Hopkins  St.  Here 
at  No.  9,  in  a  plain  and  unpretentious  house  built  in  1742,  lived 
Stephen  Hopkins,  nine  limes  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
here  on  April  6.  1776,  Washington  was  his  guesi.  On  Benevo- 
lent St.,  at  ihr  left,  is  the  Hope  Club,  and  next  above,  the 
Crawford  Allen  House  (1820).  The  First  CongregaLit)nal 
Church,  occupying  the  corner  formed  by  Benevolent*  and 
Benefit  Sts.,  was  built  in  1816.  At  the  comer  of  Benefit  and 
Power  Sts.  (52  Power)  is  the  John  Brown  House  (1786),  re- 
fcsrred  to  by  John  Quincy  Adams  as  ''the  most  magnificent 
and  elegant  private  mansion  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  this 
continent."  The  house  was  designed  for  John  Brown  by  his 
brother  Joseph.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  capitalist  Marsden 
J.  Perry,  whose  collection  of  Shakespeariana  is  only  rivaled  by 
that  of  the  British  Museum.  Next  l)eyond,  at  s^-j  Hf-ncfii  St., 
is  the  John  Carter  Hrown  House  (1701).  Turning  lett  mto 
Williams  St.  we  pass  (No.  66)  the  Carringlon  House  (1813), 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  mansions  on  the  hill.  Just 
beyond,  we  turn  left  through  a  lane,  and  .igiuu  left  iiUo  Power 
St.,  and  right  into  Brown.  On  the  righthand  corner  is  the 
T.  P.  Ives  House  (1S04)  with  an  interesting  portico* 

The  Annmary  Brown  Memorial  is  a  plain  white  marble 
building  containing  ancient  and  modern  paintings,  personal 
and  family  relics,  and  a  notable  exhibit  of  early  printing,  wood 
engraving,  and  illuminated  books.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard 
of  the  British  Museum  considers  that  this  collection  olTers  a 
better  idea  of  the  development  of  early  printing  than  any  other 
in  I  he  world. 

.•\t  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  Middle  Cam[)us  of  Brown 
University.  Here  is  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  s.iid 
to  contain  the  ver>-  linest  collection  of  Americana  in  the  world. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Shcplcy,  Rutan  &  Coolidgc. 

The  college  was  founded  at  Warren  m  1764  under  the  name 
of  Rhode  Island  CoUegCt  and  removed  to  Providence  in  1770. 
Nicholas  Brown  and  others  of  that  family  greatly  aided  the 
college,  and  in  1804  the  name  was  changed  in  their  honor.  We 
turn  left  into  George  St.,  and  right  into  Prospect,  past  the 
Front  Campus.  The  college  has  beautiful  memorial  gates, 
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and  among  the  interesting  buildings  are  University  Hall  (1770), 
which  served  as  a  hospital  for  the  Franco-American  army  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  Revolution;  Hope  College  (1822);  the 
John  Hay  Memorial  Library  of  white  marble  on  the  left;  the 
John  Carter  Brown  IJbran*.  already  mentioned,  anri  the  Carrie 
Clock  Tower,  erected  in  1Q04  by  an  Italian,  Paul  Bajnotti,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  Brown  heiresses. 

Turning  right  into  Waterman  St..  past  the  Historical 
Society  (Nu.  66)  and  Ldward  Dexter  House  (1796).  the  second 
building  beyond,  we  enter  a  newer  residential  district.  We 
turn  right  into  Hope  St.  (President's  house  on  right,  on  comer 
of  Manning),  left  into  Young  Orchard  Ave.,  left  into  Cooke 
St.,  left  into  Angell  St.,  left  into  Hope  St.,  and  left  into 
Watcjrman  St.,  which  we  follow  for  about  one  mile.  Just  be- 
fore reaching  Red  Bridge  we  turn  left  on  East  River  St.,  and 
cur\T  to  the  right  downgrade  along  the  Seekonk  shore  and 
past  Hiai  kstone  Park.  BI.k  kstone  Park  with  a  picturesque 
ravine  and  native  foliage  runs  along  the  shore  for  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Here,  too,  is  the  new  Lincoln  School  fordirls.  Curve 
left  upgrade  on  Irving  Ave.,  and  iiniiiciiiaLcl>  light  on  Loring 
Ave.,  which  swings  around  to  the  left  into  Grotto  Ave.,  on 
which  we  turn  to  the  right,  then  left  into  Lincoln  Ave.,  and 
to  the  right  on  Blackstone  Boulevard  in  a  new  residential 
district. 

On  the  right  is  Butler  Hospital  for  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders. It  is  richly  endowed,  and  its  grounds  (120  acres), 
laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  pathway  through  the  'grotto'  to  the  Seekonk  river  is 
particularly  attractive. 

W'e  turn  right  into  Roc  }ianil)eau  Ave.,  which  bisects  Swan 
Point  Cemetery.  About  three  lifths  of  a  mile  further  on  we 
turn  left,  going  out  through  the  main  gates,  and  turn  left 
along  the  Boulevard  (becommg  Butler  Ave.),  past  the  Lincoln 
School  on  the  left.  We  turn  right  into  Orchard  Ave.,  left  into 
W^ayland,  and  right  into  Angell  St.  Beyond  the  Dexter 
Asylum  stone  wall  wc  turn  sharp  right  into  Stimpson  Ave., 
which  curves  to  the  left,  and  then  turn  right,  on  Hope  St. 
Opposite  is  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  for  girls.  We  pass  on  the 
riglu  Dexter  Asylum,  founded  in  1828,  an  almshouse  for  those 
who  have  been  former  taxpayers.  It  is  the  oldest  charitable 
iusiiiuiiun  in  the  city,  and  remarkable  in  being  one  of  the  few 
great  public  benefactions  in  the  world  that  is  self  sustaining 
for  running  c  Ai>enses.  Its  attractive  and  highly  cultivated 
farm  of  some  twenty  acres,  formerly  far  out  in  the  countiy,  is 
now  surrounded  by  a  fashionable  residence  district. 

Just  beyond  on  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  Moses  Brown 
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School  (p  84OJ,  which  has  a  spacious  and  beautiful  campus. 
Moses  Brown  was  famous  among  the  founders  of  American 
cotton  manufacturing,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  by  whom  the  school  was  established.  Further 
on  we  pass  the  East  Side  High  School  (the  other  four  high 
schools  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  city)  and  Hope  Reservoir. 
Here  we  turn  right  into  Olney  St.,  which  brings  us  to  another 
of  thr  new  rcsulenlial  districts.  At  the  end  of  the  street  we 
turii  li^'hi  iiiio  Arlington  Ave,  and  again  right  into  Lloyd, 
passing  lietwecn  Uexlcr  Asylum  grounds  on  the  Ictt  and  Moses 
Brown  Front  Campus  on  our  right.  Crossing  Hope  St.,  we  next 
turn  left  into  Prospect  St.,  passing  the  Christian  Science  Church 
on  our  left,  then  left  into  Angell  St.,  and  left  into  Brown  St. 

On  Angell  St.  near  Brown  St.  is  Churchill  House,  the  home 
of  the  Women's  Club.  East  of  the  college  campus,  Brook  St., 
in  a  depression,  follows  the  valley  of  a  former  stream  along 
which  were  the  quarters  of  the  numerous  slaves,  and  today 
many  negro  dwellings  still  exist  in  this  region. 

At  fhi'  right,  on  Meeting  and  Cushing  Sts.,  are  the  five 
buildings  of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  University.  We 
turn  left  into  Bowen  St..  cross  ProsjX'Ct  St.,  proceed  down  the 
hill,  and  turn  left  into  Congdon  St.  From  Prospect  Terrace 
with  its  tall  elms,  on  ilie  right,  there  is  a  line  view  of  the  city 
below  the  slope  of  College  Hill  and  out  over  the  West  Side. 
We  contUine  down  Congdon  St.,  turn  right  into  Angell,  and 
cross  Benefit  St.  diagonally  to  the  left,  turning  down  Water- 
man St.,  across  Post  Office  Square  to  Exchange  Place. 

THE  WEST  SIDE  TOUR. 

For  Roger  Williams  Park  and  the  objects  of  interest  on  the 
West  Side  we  start  northwest  on  Dorranre  St.,  turn  left  into 
Fountain  St.,  and  cross  La  Salle  Square  diagonally  to  the 
right,  into  Broadway.  The  interesting  district  ot  *Litili' 
Italy*  may  be  reached  by  any  cross  street  to  the  right  from 
Broativvay.  One  mile  further  on  we  turn  leil  into  Tubcy  St., 
left  iiilu  Westminster,  and  right  into  Parade,  past  Dexter 
Training  Ground.  At  the  State  Armory  on  Cranston  St.,  said 
to  contain  the  largest  hall  in  New  England,  we  ttirn  left  and 
immediately  right  into  Dexter,  left  into  Sprague,  and  right 
into  Elmwood  Ave.y  which  we  follow  to  Roger  Williams  Park, 
noting  the  Columbus  Statue  on  the  way  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  silverware  and  hron7.e-casting  establishment  of  the 
Gorham  Manufacturing  Cyni{)any  beyond. 

Roger  Williams  Park  is  one  of  the  t'nust  city  park«;  in  the 
country.  It  comprises  4.^2  acres  of  forest  and  hills  with  a 
natural  diain  of  lakes,  and  about  nine  mile.^  ol  drives,  llie 
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original  portion  of  this  park  was  deeded  to  the  city  in  1S71  by 
Betsy  Williams,  a  direct  descendant  of  Roger  Williams.  Her 
house,  built  1775,  stands  iti  the  grounds  and  contains  articles  of 
historic  interest.   The  Williams  family  burying  ground  is  close 

by.  There  arc  also  a  casino,  a  natural  histor\' museum,  with 
valuaMr  collections,  tennis  courts,  and  amusements  for  children. 

Entering  the  park  gates  we  swing  to  the  right  past  the  Casino, 
the  Williams  Statue,  and  the  Betsy  Williams  Cottage;  turn 
right  duwnliill  and  immediately  to  the  right  across  a  bridge. 
Beyond  a  second  bridge  wc  curve  led,  pacing  the  boalhouse 
on  left»  and  cross  another  bridge  to  the  island,  where  there  are 
lovely  rose  gardens  to  be  explored.  Keeping  the  Superintend- 
ent's house  and  gardens  on  our  right,  we  curve  left  imd  cross  a 
fourth  bridge,  immediately  turning  right  along  the  park  boule* 
wd.  Seven  tenths  of  a  mile  further  on  we  turn  left  into  Nor- 
wood Ave.  We  turn  right  into  Broad  St ..  which  we  follow,  keep- 
ing left  at  a  fork  just  beyond,  past  the  entrance  to  Rhodes  Place 
with  its  enormous  dance  hall  and  canoe  clubs  and  boathouses, 
to  the  bridge  in  old  Pawtuxet.  To  tlie  right  are  the  falls  ot 
the  Pawtuxet  river.  Pawtuxet  Neck  is  across  the  cove  to  the 
left.  The  road  straight  ahead  leads  to  Metropolitan  Park 
Reservations  on  the  bay,  and  the  historic  Gaspee  Point  (p  191). 
We  turn  back  two  blocks,  right  into  Sheldon  St.,  left  into 
Fort  Ave.,  jog  left  into  Ocean  St.,  and  immediately  right 
into  Narragansett  Boulevard  around  StiUhouse  Cove,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System.  On  the  right  b 
the  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  and  beyond  are  the  F'dgcwood 
and  Washingii>n  Park  Yac  ht  Clubs.  Edgewood  is  a  fashi<ni- 
able  residence  district  between  Roger  Williams  Park  and  the 
bay.  One  mile  further  and  two  bltn  ks  lu  the  right  is  Kdge- 
wood  Beach,  the  busiest  liailiing  pl.ue  in  the  State.  We  turn 
.  right  into  New  York  Ave.,  curving  left  around  base  of  Fort 
Independence  (1775).  There  is  a  magnificent  view  from  the 
top  of  the  fort;  in  the  foreground  is  the  new  City  Quay  and 
the  largest  precipitation  plant  and  sewage  disposal  establish- 
ment in  the  country,  more  interesting  to  the  tourist  than  might 
be  imagined.  'V<>  the  north  is  the  Slate  Pier  and  a  line  pros- 
pect over  the  harbor;  directly  opposite.  Kettle  Point  and  Bar- 
rington  Parkway:  and  to  the  south.  Narragansett  Bay  and  its 
many  islands,  ami  boats  by  the  thou^and.^. 

Returning  \ia  New  \'ork  Ave.,  vvc  turn  right  into  Aliens 
Ave.,  past  warehou.se:*  and  piers.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
we  turn  left  into  Blackstone  St.,  right  into  Eddy,  and  left 
through  the  gates  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  the  second 
largest  in  New  England.  We  pass  through  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  hospital  grounds,  turn  left  into  Lockwood  St.,  and 
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right  into  Plain  St.  to  TCayward  Park.  Curving  left  around 
the  park,  we  take  Beacon  Ave.  to  Broad  St.  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
on  the  left.  We  turn  right,  passing  St.  Francis  Xavier  Acad- 
emy, and  just  before  reaching  the  Beneficent  Congrcgaiiunal 
Church,  erected  in  i8io  and  familiarly  known  as  *  Round  Top,' 
we  turn  sharp  left  into  Weybosset  by  reverse  fork.  At 
Cathedral  Square  is  the  Roman  CathoHc  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  statue  of  Thomas  A.  Doyle,  for  eigh* 
teen  years  Mayor  of  Providence,  to  whose  efforts  the  city 
water  and  sewer  systems  are  due.  We  turn  right,  across  West- 
minster St.,  through  Jackson,  right  into  Washington  past  the 
Y.W.C.A.  on  the  righthand  corner;  on  the  left  is  the  line  new- 
building  of  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  next  to  it  the  Providence 
Public  Library,  housed  in  an  Italian  Renaissance  building 
erected  in  1900  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  Straight  ahead  is  Ex- 
change riace. 

From  Providence,  State  Roads  lead  to  Taunton  and  Plym- 
outh, Route  16;  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Buzzards  Bay, 
Route  17;  Newport,  Route  18;  and  Woonsocket,  Worcester, 
and  Vermont,  Route  19. 

R.  2  §  3.   Providence  to  Boston.  45.0  m. 

Via  Pawtucket,  North  Attleboro,  Walpol£,  and  Dedham. 

This  route,  following  State  Roads,  marked  in  blue  from  the 
Massachusetts  line,  just  outside  Pawtucket,  goes  by  way  of 
North  Attleboro,  a  prosperous  jewelry  town,  and  continues 
tluroUgh  fanning  country  to  Walpole  and  Norwood,  a  book- 
making  town;  thence  through  historic  and  residential  Ded- 
ham,  and  by  the  parkwa3rs  to  Boston.  An  optional  route 
leads  through  Mansfield  and  Sharon  (p  210). 

The  direct  route  from  Providence  m  I'awtucket  via  North 
Main  St,  and  l^awlucket  Ave.  is  rendered  (lisagreeal)le  by  the 
(ol>})lestones,  car  tracks,  and  heavy  t  rathe.  The  following, 
vi.i  the  Blackstone  Boulevard,  is  but  hltie  further  and  will  be 
found  much  more  attractive. 

Frmn  Exchange  Place  pass  between  the  Federal  Building 
and  Centra]  Fire  Station,  crossmg  Post  Office  Square,  and  con- 
tinue directly  ahead  through  Waterman  St.,  going  up  the  hill 
and  passing  Brown  University  on  the  right,  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  Butler  Ave.  Turn  to  the  left  on  Butler  Ave.  and  con- 
tinue pnst  Blackstone  Park  into  Blackstone  Boulevard.  Pass 
Butler  ll')sj)ital  grounds  and  the  Swan  Point  Cemetery  on  the 
right,  enter  Hast  Ave.  and  follow  it  over  the  long  sleep  hill  to 
Main  St.,  in  the  center  of  Pawtucket. 
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4J  PAWTVCKET,  Pop  Sl^  {1910),  SS^SS  {1915);  one  third 
foreign-born.  Providence  Co.  Settled  1670.  Indian  name, 
"at  the  little  falls."  Mfg.  thread,  cotton  and  ivoolen  goods, 
textile  and  other  machinery,  tennis  rackets,  paper,  spools, 
foap,  eeUuMd,  and  etoekg;  Meachino  mtd  di/eino, 

Pawtucket,  a  thriving  dty  of  divendfied  manufacturing  in- 
terests, Is  on  the  Blacl^tone  river,  which  below  the  falls  here 
is  known  as  the  Pawtucket,  or  Seekonk.  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Inc., 

thread  plant  is  the  largest  concern  in  the  count r\',  employing 
aUout  2500  hands.  The  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Jenckes  Spinning  Company,  the  Royal  Weaving  Com- 
pany, the  Hope  Webbing  Company,  the  United  States  Finish- 
ing Company,  and  the  (iofT  braid  mills  are  textile  manu- 
facturers or  dyers.  Falcs  &  Jcnks  and  Potter  &  Johnston 
manufacture  textile  machinery.  The  Phillips  Insulated  Wire 
Company  and  the  Slater  mills  are  also  large  plants.  The 
Narragansett  Machine  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  gymnasium  apparatus. 

Under  the  Main  Street  stone  bridge  are  the  falls  which  gave 
the  city  its  name.  President  D wight  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  ccntur>':  "Directly  under  the  bridge  commences  a 
romantic  fall  which,  extending  obliquely  down  the  river,  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  excellent  mill  seats.  Of  this  advantage  the 
inhabitants  have  availed  themselves.  There  is  probably  no 
spwt  in  New  Kiigland,  of  the  same  extent,  in  which  the  same 
quantity  or  variety  of  manufacturing  business  is  carried  on." 

The  most  interesting  old  landmark  in  Pawtucket  is  the  stone 
Slater  MUl  where  in  1793  Samuel  Slater  established  the 
cotton  industry  of  America.  Slater  Memorial  Park,  two  nules 
east  gf  Main  Street  bridge,  is  an  attractive  pleasure  ground 
containing  the  historic  Daggett  mansion.  Central  FaUs,  ad- 
joining  Pawtucket  on  the  north  and  to  all  appearances  a 
part  of  it,  is  a  congested  little  city  of  ?;?,7o8  people,  and  Valley 
Falls  with  7000  to  3ooo  more  is  just  beyond. 

Till  fir^f  settler  of  Pawtucket  said  to  have  hi  t  n  Joseph  Jcnks,  an 
iron  inanutaclurcr.  Six  years  later  the  little  hanilct  was  the  scene  of 
an  Indian  raid  in  which  Captain  Pierce  and  his  seventy  men  were 
killed.    The  town  was  set  of!  from  Kehoboth  in  1812. 

Samuel  Sl.itir.  "the  father  of  cotton  manufacture  in  America," 
came  to  Pawtucket  in  1790,  and  with  the  help  of  David  Wilkinson 
and  Sylvanus  Brown  constructed  in  the  Slater  Mill,  still  standinir  on 
the  Blaik^tonc,  thi-  first  successful  <  otton-spinninp  machinery  made  in 
America.  Slater  had  served  his  time  in  England  with  Arkwnght  and 
was  familiar  with  the  Arkwri^ht  machinery.  In  1789  when  twenty 
years  old,  he  escaped  the  emhargo  which  England  placed  on  mechanics 
hy  leaving  Kngland  di«t:ui<etl  as  a  rustic.  Arrivinvr  in  America  he 
iieard  ui  Moses  Brown 'a  atlcm|)t  at  spinning  in  Providence.  The 
motive  power  in  the  tirst  mill  was  an  old  negro  named  'Primus'  Jenks. 
Slater  li\  <  «i  in  the  fainily  of  Oziel  Wilkinson  and  married  hi>  daughter. 
Dr.  Dwight  in  1910  wrote; — "There  is  probably  no  spot  in  New  £ng- 
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land  <»f  thr  ime  extent,  in  which  the  same  quantity  or  variety  nf  man- 
ufacturing bu&iness  is  carried  on."  in  1^14  John  Thorpe,  a  Pawtuckct 
mechanic,  invented  the  power  loom.    Stephen  Jenks  made  arms  for 

the  Continental  troops  during  the  Revolution  and  in  181 1  took  a  con- 
tract from  the  gov 'TTi  mnit  to  make  10.000  musketH,  Prrsi(?ent  Madi- 
jion  at  his  second  mauguralioa  on  March  4,  iSis,  wore  u  suit  of  woolen 
ck>th  made  in  a  Pawtucket  factory.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  high 
puhlir  o(7i(ial  had  worn  a  <uU  nf  American-made  goods,  and  the  news 
wui  ^j)rea(l  broadcast  to  f)o«»tn  i'.i  a  I  ticket  industries*. 

CoiUinue  down  Main  St.  through  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  of  Pawtucket.  As  we  cross  the  bridge  we  have  a  good 
view  of  the  falls  and  gain  a  striking  impression  of  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  place  from  the  huge  mills  which  line  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  sole  fatality  of  Dorr's  Rebellion  of  1842 
(p  195)  occurred  during  a  riot  on  the  Main  Street  bridge.  The 
Slater  mill  is  conspicuous,  upstream  on  the  left 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  fork  left  with  trolley  and  follow 
Broadway  across  R.R.  and  Massachusetts  State  Line,  where 
blue  markers  indicate  the  route  to 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO.  Alt  195  ft.  Pop  (twp)  9^62  fl9W), 
9398  {1915).  Bristol  Co.  Settled  1640.  MJg.  jewelry, 
paper  boxes,  and  machinery. 

In  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  rolling  countnr  North  Attleboio, 
in  spite  of  its  numerous  factories,  is  a  pleasant  little  town 
steadily  planning  for  progress  in  attractiveness  as  well  as  in 
business.  With  Attleboro  (p  210)  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
laisest  jewelry  center  of  the  United  States,  with  over  sixty 
firms  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  Richards  Memorial  Library  is  a  cozy,  i\'y  covered 
building;  the  Oldtowm  Congregational  Church,  and  t  hi  * Bap- 
tist Church  on  the  Common,  are  of  the  simple,  dignilied  meet- 
ing house  style.  On  Main  St.  diagonally  opposite  the  old 
burial  ground  is  the  site  of  the  Woodcock  Garrison,  where 
John  Woodcock,  the  first  white  settler,  built  his  home  in 
1669.  About  1770  the  Woodcock  Garrison  was  purchased  by 
Israel  Hatch  and  kept  open  for  many  years  as  a  public  house. 
Here  stopped  Washington,  President  Monroe,  and  Lafayette. 
A  signboard  used  on  the  Hatch  House,  and  many  family  relics, 
are  still  carefully  preserved. 

This  is  one  of  the  (ddest  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  having  hern 
settled  in  1640,  and  was  known  on\'inall3'  as  the  Rehoboth  North 
Purchase  (1643),  whiih  indudtd  Attleboro  and  Cumberland  and 
Pawtutket.  The  first  Attleboro  burial  ground,  where  the  earliest 
settlers  were  buried,  and  the  region  of  the  bloody  Pierce's  Pight  in 
King  Philip's  War  (1676)  are  both  in  North  Attleboro. 

There  are  many  Attleboros,  due  to  the  development  of  it-nfers  of 
fKipulation  and  industry  around  waterpowers.  The  old  Foxboro  poet 
and  peddler  Daddy  Martin,  narrating  the  growth  of  the  town,  recog- 
nisM  this  feature: 
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"  The  shoddy  mill  is  running  still, 
South  Attleboro  is  gromng. 
A  new  hovisc  builf.  another  will 
Ere  long  be  upward  goinR-" 
Washington  Street  is  the  old  Post  Road  which  followed  the  course  of 
the  Indian  trail.   It  has  been  the  chief  route  of  travel  north  and  south 
from  Massachusetts  to  Narragansctt  Bay  for  hnn<lr(  ds  of  years 

When  in  iSoi  the  Turnpike  was  built,  the  cunuuh  rock  formation 
of  Red  Rock  Hill  was  uncovered.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Hilchiot  k  of  Amhtr^t  ;itui  finally  led  to  the  geological  survey 
of  the  whole  Slate.  This  was  the  first  government  survey  of  an  entire 
State  ever  made. 

Following  the  blue  markers  through  Plainville  (14.0)  the 
route  turns  right  at  the  four  comers  into 

19,0  W  RENT  HAM,  Alt  240  jt.  Pop  {twp}  17  4J  {1910),  2414  i,J91S), 
Norfolk  Co.   SetM  1673.   Mfg.  wtm  hai»  and  tooU. 

Wrentham  is  a  quiet  village  with  a  lovely  Green  in  the 

midst  of  a  lake*studded  region.   The  beautiful  ponds  in  the 

vicinity  were  once  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians  of  Massa- 

soit  and  Kinp  I'hilip     The  best  known  are  King  Philip's 

Pond  and  Woilujnuuapoag,  otherwise  caUed  Lake  Archer  and 

Lake  Pearl. 

For  many  years  Helen  Keller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mai  y 
(Miss  Sullivan)  made  iheir  home  here  in  a  simple  village  huu^c . 
which  was  purchased  in  IQ17  by  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
for  a  rest  home  to  be  used  by  the  employees.  Miss  Keller, 
deaf  and  blind  since  babyhood,  under  the  tutehige  of  her  won- 
derful teacher,  now  Mrs.  MsLCy,  and  further  inspired  by  Mr. 
Macy,  has  become  through  her  writings  and  lectures  a  figure 
of  national  interest. 

Wrentham  and  the  neijjhboring  town  of  Franklin  originate*!  fr. .m  m 
ofTshovt  of  the  selllemcni  at  Dedham.  An  early  settlement  at  V\  ul- 
lomonapoag  was  incorporated  in  167^  and  called  Wrentham  because 
some  of  tlic  f.imi!i«-^  came  from  tlu-  I'nL-li-li  town  of  that  name 

The  industry  of  straw  weaving  was  started  here  more  than  a  century 
ago.  In  tfoS  one  Mrs.  Naomi  Whipple  with  characteristic  New 
F^nglaiul  t  iiti  rprise  unhraided  some  European  hats  and  learned  the 
secret  of  making  straw  braid.  From  this  beginning  Wrentham  boniuts 
soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  partly  because  they  were  cxuloiled 
by  the  young  la. !u  >  of  Day's  Academy,  a  'female  academy  here, 
which  at  thi^  time  had  an  extensive  patronrj^re 

The  route  now  passes  through  a  hilly  and  rather  fertile 

rounlry,  ihuu^'h  much  overgrown  will)  underljrush.    In  the 

rondville  Hisirit  t  we  pass  the  large  uuik  larni  of  the  Weber 

brothLfb,  c.xiciuiing  lor  many  acres  on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  road. 

There  are  often  as  many  as  20,000  ducks  Ik  re. 

2S.7  WAIFOLE.  Alt  177  ft.  Pot  {twp  1  4S92.  Norfolk  Co.  Settled 
M64f,  Mfg.  ienlher,  rubber  goods,  machinery ,  paper  prod' 
uclf*  and  hospital  supplies. 

The  pretty  tree-shaded  village  Green  with  a  bandstand  and 

fountain  lies  between  the  old  Unitarian  meeting  bouse^  on  the 
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left,  and  the  Methodist,  on  the  right,  of  later  date.  The 
Public  Library,  given  }>y  Andrew  Carnegie,  F.  \V,  Bird»  and 
Mar>'  Bird,  is  a  handsome  liitle  building  nearby. 

Settlers  came  to  the  neighborhood  from  Dedham  in  1647.  and  for 
many  years  Walpole  was  a  part  of  the  older  town.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1724  and  named  in  honor  o  f  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  height 

of  hh  fame  as  a  statesman  in  Enj^land, 

At  South  Walpole  between  the  durk  farms  is  one  of  the 
State's  early  experiments  in  biluininous  macadam  built  by  the 
penetration  method  in  kjoS.  'I  ai  vui  was  used  and  the  original 
work  was  so  successful  that  much  of  the  road  from  Boston  to 
Providence  has  been  similariy  surfaced. 

Note.  At  East  Walpole,  three  miles  cast,  is  the  plant  of 
Bird  &  Son,  important  maken  of  the  weUknown  Nmnaet 
building  papers,  shingles,  and  roofing  materials,  establisned  in 
1795.  The  Bird  family  has  always  been  prominent  in  the 
town  and  has  done  much  to  promote  its  welfare.  Charles 
Sumner  Bird,  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  has  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  public  life  of  the  State.  Other  concerns  at  East  Walpole 
arc  the  American  Glue  Comjiany,  and  HolllDgsworth  &  V'osc 
Company,  manufacturers  of  pajier. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  (28.5).  just  before  entering  Norwood, 
is  Hawes  Brook  and  an  ancient  mill  pond.  At  the  top  of  a 
rather  steep  hill,  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  St.,  is  the  home  of 
Herbert  M.  Plimpton,  of  the  Plimpton  Press.  The  view  here, 
to  the  southeast,  is  bounded  by  the  Sharon  hills,  five  or  six 
miles  away.  In  the  vaUey  are  the  marshes  of  the  Neponset 
river  with  the  ink  mills  of  Geo.  Morrill  &  Co.,  one  of  a  chain 
of  plants  from  Boston  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  • 

Just  beyond  is  Bemck  Park,  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  late  James  Berwick,  with  a  club  house  and  athletic  groun(ls 
especially  for  the  u<v  of  the  employees  of  the  Norwood  Press, 
in  which  Mr.  Ikrwick  harl  a  large  interest.  Opposite  the  park 
is  the  Berwick  estate  with  at  tractive  llower  gardens  and  a 
long,  low  house  with  a  French  roof.  Beyond  Berwiclt  Park, 
to  the  southeast,  are  the  brick  buildings  of  the  Norwood  Press, 
easily  recognized  by  the  dock  tower.  Just  before  reaching 
Main  St.  we  pass  the  George  Morrill  Library. 

SO.O  NORWOOD.  AU  149 /t.  Pop  {Iwp)  8014  (1910),  10^977  {1916). 
Settled  1730*  Mfg.  ink,  ttathtr,  iron  products;  book'nuMng. 
Norwood  has  been  for  many  years  a  book-making  center. 
Here  are  located  the  Norwood  and  the  Plimpton  Presses,  two 
of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  the  activities  of  the  town  are 
centered  about  these  establishments.  The  Norwoofl  Press,  on 
Main  St.,  makes  a  specialty  of  scientific  and  text  books,  using 
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twelve  tons  of  paper  a  day  in  the  manufactuie  of  700,000  books 
a  year,  and  employing  over  600  people..  The  Plimpton  Press, 

opposite  the  railway  station,  established  by  Herbert  M. 
Plimpton  of  Norwood,  also  does  complete  book  work  of  almost 
every  description.   The  other  industries  of  the  town,  ink 

factories  and  tanneries,  are  related  to  book-making.  The 
tannery  of  the  Smith  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
These  industries  call  for  a  ^ood  deal  of  highly  skilled  labor, 
rellecteri  in  the  generally  prosperous  as[»ect  of  the  place  and 
the  number  of  well-lo-do  homes.  Norwood  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  striking  innovations  in  town  government  and  'hires'  a 
Town  Manager  to  look  after  its  affairs.  He  is  required  to  be 
a  technical  engineer,  and  is  the  ptirchastng  agent. 

A  mile  out  of  Norwood  we  reach  a  stretch  of  new  road  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  Purgatoiy  Swamp,  Ponka- 
pog,  and  the  Blue  Hills,  with  Great  Blue  Hill  to  the  left. 
The  new  roimlry  home  of  Cameron  Forbes,  former  Governor- 
general  of  I  lie  Philippines.  h.is  been  recently  built  on  the  hill- 
side among  the  cedars  and  birches. 

34,0  DEDHAM.  Alt  119  ft.  Pop  {twp)  9284  {1910),  11,04S  (191$). 
County-seat  of  Norfolk  Co.  Settled  1636,  ImUmt  name 
Tist.    Mfg.  woolens,  carpets,  and  pottery. 

Dedham  is  one  ol  the  pleasant  resideniiai  and  historic  towns 
in  liosion's  vieinity.  The  beauty  of  the  environs  has  attracted 
prominent  iioston  taniilics  ever  since  its  "twenty-two  proprie- 
tors from  Watcrtown  and  Roxbury"  took  possession  in  1636. 

Along  High  St.,  leading  westward  from  Dedham  Square 
through  the  center  of  the  village,  are  most  of  the  interestmg 
buildings.  On  the  comer  of  Church  St.  to  the  left,  the  low 
brick  structure  with  arched  portal  is  the  home  of  the  Dedham 
Historical  Society,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  with  a  large  library  and  collection.  A  few  rods  to  the 
west,  and  opposite,  is  the  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames  house,  built 
in  1772.  Just  ofT  High  St.,  in  Ames  St.,  is  the  site  of  the 
Woodward  Tavern,  where  the  SulTolk  Convention  of  Sept.  6, 
1774,  was  held,  ihree  days  later,  the  famous  Suffolk  Re- 
solves, partly  drawn  up  here,  were  adopted  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  Vose  house  at  Milton  (R.  30). 

Ames  Street  leads  across  the  river  to  the  right.  A  most 
interesting  landmark,  the  old  'Powder  House/  stands  on  a 
high  ledge,  just  back  of  the  Boat  House,  across  the  Charles, 
close  to  the  street.  It  was  built  by  the  town  in  1766  "on  a 
Great  Rock  in  Aaron  l  uller's  Land."  Mere  is  the  four-arch 
bridge;  by  the  IHimping  Station,  further  up,  is  the  three-arch 
Cart  Bridge,  and  almost  in  Needham.  the  one-arch  bridge. 

At  the  Church  Green  on  High  St.  is  a  tablet  which  marks 
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the  site  of  the  first  free  pul)lic  sch(H)l  to  be  maintained  by 
general  Uixalion  of  which  there  is  a  reconi,  established  by  a 
vole  in  town  meeting  assembled,  Jan.  1,  1644-43.  A  stone 
nearby  bears  the  following  inscriptioii: 

"The  POlar  of  Liberty  Erected  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  this  Vidnity. 

Laus  Deo  Rc/s'i  et  Imunitatra 
Autoriljusq,  maxime  Patrono 
Pitt,  qui  Rempub.  rursum  cvulsit 

Faucibiis  Orel" 

This  monument  is  the  on]y  one  extant  which  was  erected  by 
thai  early  patriotic  association,  the  Sons  of  Liberty;  the  in- 
scription was  indsed  July  11  or  12,  1766.  A  wooden  bust,  on 
a  wooden  coliunn  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  of  the  'Great  Com- 
moner.' Pitt,  formerly  surmounted  this  stone.  On  the  Green 
stands  the  nieciin^  house  of  the  1  irsl  Church.  This  is  the 
third  building,  somewhat  reniodeled,  on  the  site  of  the 
original  edifice  (1638).  In  this  house  all  the  civil  and  religious 
meetings  of  the  town  were  held  until  the  building  of  the  first 
town  house  nearby  in  1828.  At  this  point,  just  beyond  Ames 
St.  on  the  right,  is  the  handsome  Samuel  Haven  house,  built 
in  1795.  The  beautiful  elms,  brought  from  £ngland,  were  set 
out  by  Judge  Haven  in  1789.  Opposite  these  houses  and  the 
Church  Green  is  the  modem  granite  Court  House,  the  second 
since  Dedham  became  the  shire  town  of  the  county  (1793). 
The  Registry'  Building  opposite  wns  completed  in  1Q05  at  :i 
cost  of  $350,000.  The  Ames  homestead,  where  Fisher  Ames 
was  born  and  died,  formerly  on  this  site,  has  been  moved  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Charles  river  and  remodeled.  It  is  now 
called  ihiee  Rivers  and  is  the  summer  home  ot  ¥.  J.  Slimson, 
'J.  S.  of  Dale/  ambassador  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

On  the  right  of  High  St.,  beyond  the  Orthodox  Church, 
is  the  fine  old  Dexter  hotise,  built  about  1762  by  Samuel 
Dexter.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  A  third  story  has  l>een 
added.  General  Washington  spent  the  night  of  April  4, 
1776,  here  on  his  way  to  New  York  after  the  evacuation  of 
Boston. 

Continuing  westward  toward  Needham  we  pass  the  pump- 
ing station,  also  the  house  where  Arthur  Foote,  the  compost-r, 
lived  before  moving  lu  Urookliue.  A  liltic  to  the  left  on 
Chestnut  St.  is  the  home  of  George  Fred  Williams,  the  *  Sage 
of  Dedham,'  the  original  Btyanite  of  Massachusetts,  who 
recently  achieved  further  distinction  as  the  'Albanian  Byron' 
while  Minister  to  Greece  and  Montenegro. 

On  High  St.,  west  of  Chestnut  St.,  is  the  Dowse  house, 
better  known  as  the  Quincy  house  from  its  occupancy  by 
Edmund  Quincy.    It  was  built  about  1800  by  Edward 
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Dowae»  a  Boston  merchant  who  amassed  a  fortune  in  the 
China  trade.   James  RusscU  Lowell,  who  often  visited  Qttincy  ^ 
bere*  christened  the  place  Bankside,  and  wrote: 

"You  ar-    till  lovely  in  your  ncw-lLavtd  ^rccn; 
The  brimming  river  soothes  his  grassy  shore, 
I'he  bridge  is  there,  the  rock  with  lichens  hoar, 
And  the  same  shadows  OQ  the  waUr  lean* 
Outlasting  us." 

Further  on  we  pass  ihc  polo  grounds  at  Karlstein,  also  some 
fine  old  houses.  One  across  the  Charles,  occupied  by  the  late 
Albert  W.  Ni(  kerson.  on  Motley's  Pond,  is  easily  the  tinest 
and  largest  huus^e  in  Dcfihain.  it  is  nearly  on  ihc  site  of  John 
Lutiirup  Motley's  boyhouil  home.  Village  Avenue  is  a  fine 
residential  street.  At  Court  and  Church  Sts.  stood  the  house 
in  which  Horace  Mann  had  his  law  offices  (1829-35). 

In  East  Dedham,  which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  the  Square, 
a  mile  off  the  main  route,  is  the  site  of  the  first  mill  built  for 
the  wateipower  furnished  by  Mother  Brook,  produced  by  the 
pioneer  canal  of  the  continent  (1639).  This  tlrst  instance  of 
the  utilization  of  walerpower  in  New  England  is  worth  con- 
sideration. Krist  Brook  Hows  through  East  Dedham  into  the 
Kcponset  river,  which  lies  alwut  sixty  feet  below  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Charles  river  at  Dedham.  The  conntciion  of 
the  Charles  river  and  East  Brook  l)y  this  canal  iurnibiicd  a 
head  of  power  that  has  been  profitably  used  ever  since.  The 
original  mudsill  at  the  entrance  still  remains.  In  all,  be- 
tween Dedham  and  Hyde  Park  there  are  three  mill  piivileKes 
depending  on  the  water  of  Mother  Brook,  as  the  canal  is 
called.  The  amount  of  water  allowed  to  flow  is  regulated  by 
statute  in  order  to  protect  the  mills  on  the  Charles.  It  is 
perha[)s  the  only  instance  where  the  total  flow  of  a  brook  is 
regulated  by  law. 

The  Dedham  Pottery,  formerly  the  Chelsea  Pottery,  is  a 
brick  l)uilding  l)ack  from  High  St.,  west  of  Boydcn  Sc^uare.  Kasi 
Dedham.  It  is  operated  by  a  son  of  the  inventor,  W  illiam  A. 
Robertson.  The  process  is  a  secret  one, — producing  a  rather 
heavy  blue  and  white  ware  with  a  dedded  crackle,  the  only 
successful  imitation  of  the  old  Chinese  crackle  ware  (p  856). 

To  the  right  of  Dedham  Square,  at  the  junction  of  Eastern 
Ave.  and  East  St.,  is  the  Fairbanks  house,  the  oldest  in  Ded- 
ham,  a  part  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after 
Jonathan  Fairbanks  came  to  Dedham  in  1636.  Years  ago  an 
Indian  arrow  projected  from  the  mof,  and  whein  e  it  «  ame  no 
one  knows.  One  day  it  was  jiuiled  out  in  re-shinglu and 
disappeared.  By  some  this  i.>  ihoughi  to  be  the  olde.•^l  iramc 
homestead  in  America.  It  has  ever  since  been  in  the  family, 
except  duiing  1896-1903,  and  is  now  its  'historic  home.'  On 
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East  St.  is  the  famous  Avery  Oak,  older  than  the  town. 
The  trunk  of  the  huge  tree  is  over  sixteen  feet  in  circumference. 
The  builders  of  the  frigate  "Constitution"  tried  to  buy  this 
oak  and  offered  seventy  dollars,  a  very  large  sum  for  that  time, 
but  the  owner  would  not  sell.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Dedham  Historical  Society. 

Note.  This  eastward  road,  Route  21,  goes  to  Ponkapog,  a 
very  beautiful  lane  through  the  woods  of  Green  Lodge  and 

arches  of  thickly  set  willows. 

Dedham  dates  from  September,  1635,  the  same  day  that  Concord 
was  incorporated.  It  was  settled  by  twenty  proprietors,  who  moved 
here  from  Watertown  and  Roxbury. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  HOUSE,   l6j6.  THE  OLDEST  WOODEN  HOUSE  IN  AMLKICA 


They  gave  their  new  home  the  quaint  name  of  Contentment,  only 
^to  change  it  to  that  of  the  English  town  of  Dedham.  Essex,  in  i6j6 
Major  Lusher,  one  of  these  pioneers,  was  a  representative  tt)  the 
General  Court,  whose  influence  is  summed  up  by  a  local  bard: 
"When  Lusher  was  in  ofllicc,  all  things  went  well; 
But  how  they  go  since  it  shames  us  to  tell." 

The  first  white  man  who  fell  in  King  Philip's  War  was  shot  in  Ded- 
ham woods,  though  the  village  was  never  attacked.  Fisher  Ames,  a 
statesman  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  here  in  1758. 

The  highway  over  which  we  have  been  traveling  between  Providence 
and  Boston  formed  a  part  of  the  Post  Road  from  Portsmouth,  N.II.. 
to  the  Virginias,  over  which  the  Dedham  authorities  claim  that  mail 
service  was  never  suspended  from  May  i,  i6q3,  when  the  fust  letters 
were  carried  through,  until  the  railroad  took  over  the  service. 

From  Dedham  the  direct  route  to  Boston  follows  Washington 
St.  to  Forest  Hills  (3Q.0),  turning  left  under  the  Elevated  and 
R.R.  viaducts,  and  along  the  Arborway  (R.  21),  Jamaicaway, 
Riverway,  and  Fenway  to  Commonwealth  Ave.  and  Copley 
or  Park  Squares.  An  alternate  route,  almost  as  direct,  turns 
right  from  High  St.  on  Ames  St.,  crossing  the  Charles  river. 
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and  continuing  on  Spring  St.  aiuJ  Center  St.,  to  Jaiiiaica 
Vondf  where  it  joins  Jamaicaway  and  the  above  route. 

4S.0   BOSTON  iR'iOh 

Note.  From  Pawtucket  an  alternative  route  leads  via 
Cottage  St.  to  Mansfield,  Sharon,  and  Boston  (53.5).  This 
route  is  devious  and  the  roads  are  not  especially  ^aod. 

iijO   ATTLEBORO,    Alt  137  ft.    Pop  (twp)  16^15  {1910),  18,490 
{1915).    Bristol  Co.    Settled  1694.    Mf9»  Jt»€trw,  dockt, 

buttons,  and  cotton  goods. 

The  Attlcboros,  wiili  i'rovidence,  constitute  the  largest 
jewelry  center  in  the  United  States,  the  jewelry  district  of 
New  Jcrs^  and  New  York  ranking  second.  The  Attleboros 
have  about  one  hundred  jewelry  factories  and  ten  silversmith 
establishments,  empbying  5000  men.  In  igos  the  total  fac- 
tor}' products  were  worth  $5,544,285,  more  than  half  jewehy. 

Atlleboro  was  named  for  the  EiiKli-sh  Atileboro,  whence  some  of  the 
early  aetUer»  bad  come,  and  a  small  stream  here  is  called  Bungay  alter 
a  river  in  the  English  town'.   The  first  manufacturer  of  jewelry  was  a 

Frenchman  who  had  a  small  shop  here  late  in  the  tif^ht tenth  century. 
In  1810  Colonel  Obcd  Robinson  made  jewelry  at  Robinsonville,  a  suburb, 
and  later  this  became  ihe  lirm  of  Daniel  Evans  and  Son.  manufac- 
turers of  gilt  buttons,  etc.  About  1845  plated  jewelry  became  im- 
portant, anH  this  was  the  foundation  of  its  present  varied  and  artistic 
output  of  ^oi(i.  silver,  and  enamel. 

At  Mansfield  (2^0).  on  Rtjulc  23,  turn  left  al  the  Tavern 
and  cross  R.R.,  lulluvving  trolley  to  Foxboro  (^6.5),  and  there 
turn  right  at  the  Green  to 

i2j0   SHARON.    Alt  234  ft.   Pop  {twp)  2310  (1910),  2468  (191 S), 
Norfolk  Co.    Settled  1637,    Mfg,  cutlery  and  trowels. 

Shanm  is  a  quiet  village  in  the  pine  woods  on  a  hilly  plateau. 
Its  bracing  air  has  made  it  popular  as  a  health  resort,  and  a 
summer  residence  for  Boston  and  Providence  business  men. 
Lake  Massapoag,  a  pretty  pond,  is  at  Sharon  Heights. 

The  road  follows  the  trolley  through  the  woodland  to 

i5J   CANTON.    Alt  113  ft.   Pop  (twp)  4797  (1910),  S62S  (192$). 

Norfolk  Co.  Inc.  1797.  Mfg.  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
jackets,  patent  leather,  carriage  cloth,  stove  polish,  fire  hose, 
fish  lines,  shovels,  and  iron  goods. 

This  pleasant  manufacturing  village  is  the  older  part  of  the 
town  of  Stoughton,  divided  in  1797,  though  strangely  enough 
it  tlien  took  a  new  name.  Paul  Revere,  the  hero  of  Lexing- 
ton, here  set  up  the  first  copper  rolling  miU  in  the  country 
(1801),  and  a  foundry  for  rastinp  hells,  many  of  which  still 
hang  today  in  the  old  meeting  honors 

Hryond  Canton  the  road  passes  through  Ponkapog  (,^8.S), 
juitiiiig  RuLite  .^2.  leading  to  BosTuN  (53.5)  by  way  of  Great 
Blue  llill  and  Mattapan. 
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Via  Waterbury,  Hartford,  Willimantic,  and  Woonsocket. 

This  route,  though  little  used  today  as  a  direct  route  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  offers  a  pleasing  variation  and  many 
attractions  and  interests.  It  is  an  historic  route,  known  in 
Colonial  limes  as  the  'Middle  Road,*  and  more  recently  as  the 
*  Air  Line,'  because,  except  for  minor  variations,  it  follows  the 
straightcst  route  between  the  two  terminal  cities.  It  follows 
State  Roads  throughout,  which  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts are  marked  in  red  or  blue  (p  66). 

R.  3  §  1.    New  York  to  Hartford.  127  0  m. 

Via  White  Plains,  Danbury,  and  Waterbury. 

In  New  York  State  the  route  runs  through  the  historic 
region  about  White  Plains,  and  the  Kensico  district,  a  country 
of  gentlemen's  estates  now  being  transformed  by  gigantic 
reservoirs,  extending  into  Connecticut.  Thence  the  route 
passes  through  typical  Connecticut  industrial  towns  with  in- 
tervening stretches  of  inter-   


esting  rocky  country. 

From  the  Connecticut  State 
line,  near  Mill  Plain,  Conn.,  to 
Milldale,  the  route  is  indi- 
cated with  red  markers  on  poles 
and  fences;  with  blue  to  Plain- 
ville  and  Farmington.  and 
thence  red  to  Hartford;  or 
from  Plainvillc  with  red  via 
New  Britain  to  Hartford. 


The  route  leaves  the  Plaza,  the  van  cortlandt  mansion 
59th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  pass- 
ing through  Central  Park,  leftof  the  Mall,  to  Webster's  statue; 
thence  by  Seventh  Ave.  to  145th  St.  There  turn  right,  crossing 
Harlem  River  by  Central  Bridge,  and  then  turn  sharp  left  into 
Mott  Ave.  (5.0).  Leaving  the  General  Franz  Sigel  statue 
on  the  left  follow  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse.  Straight 
ahead  is  Route  5  (p  244),  an  alternative  to  Hart's  Corners 
(21.2).  We  turn  right  (9.5)  into  Pelham  Ave.  In  Poe  Park 
on  the  left  of  the  Concourse  is  the  home  of  the  poet;  further 
to  the  left  is  St.  John's  College,  R.C.  The  route  now  crosses 
Bronx  Park  between  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  the  right  and 
the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the  left.  At  the  forks  on  the  further 
side  (10.5)  turn  left  on  White  Plains  Road  through  the 
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suburban  villages  of  Mt.  V'crnon,  Hronxvillc,  Tuckahoe,  and 
Crestwood,  paralleling  the  Bronx  Parkway.   See  map  (p  230). 

The  Bronx  Pmrkway  was  first  conceived  about  1805      a  piece  of 

sanit  l^^  reclamatinn  to  free  the  Bronx  river  from  pollution;  more 
recently  the  value  of  extended  park  system:*  has  beea  recognised. 
Thanks  to  public-spirited  land  owners  and  far-sighted  real  estate  com- 
panics,  the  greater  part  of  the  road  bordering  the  Bronx  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens  to  Valhalla  on  the  new  Kcnst<  o  Re-^ervoir.  a  distance 
of  fifteen  and  one  half  miles,  has  been  oblaineti  ui  an  unusually  low 
expense.  A  great  proportion  has  been  parked;  tracts  have  been  set 
apart  fnr  athletic  fields  and  i)layprounds,  and  disfigurinR  fenturt^s  have 
been  almost  wholly  eradicated.  When  the  new  roadway  is  completed 
in  XQiS  this  will  undoubtedly  become  New  York's  chief  northern 
artery  of  travel.  The  total  cost,  running  into  several  milUons,  will  be 
almost  trivial  as  compared  with  the  benefit  to  the  public. 

19 J9  SCARSDALB.  Ait  ^  ft  Pop  2fif  ii9iS).  W0$iche9ter  Co, 

This  is  a  growing  residential  district,  named  for  a  town  in 
Derbyshire,  England.  The  Wayside  Inn,  used  before  the 
Revolution,  stamds  beside  the  road  and  is  now  a  tea  house  It 
was  patronized  by  early  drovers  from  the  *far  West  ,'  meaning 
Ohio,  on  their  way  into  New  York,  and  was  a  stopping  place 
for  the  mail  coach,  being  on  the  post  road.  The  visitor  of 
today  is  shown  saljer  marks  on  the  door,  said  to  have  been 
made  during  a  siege  by  the  British,  when  all  was  destroyed 
save  the  Bible  and  the  cow,  which  the  owner  had  hidden  down 
cellar,  they  being  his  most  valuable  property.  Near  this 
building  stands  one  of  the  original  mUestones  of  the  old  post 
road,  protected  from  the  elements  by  a  screening  boulder. 
Tht  inscription  is  almost  erased  by  time,  but  the  date  "  1771 " 
is  partially  visible. 

.\mong  the  ori2:inal  settlers  of  this  town  were  the  Heathcotc  and 
Tompkins  families.  The  former  gavt-  it  the  name  of  their  old  English 
home,  meaning  "a  dale  enclosed  with  rocks."  "scarrs"  being  "crags." 
To  the  latter  holonged  Daniel  D  Tompkins,  vhr.  Hframe  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Judge  Caleb  Tompkins,  a  famous  patriot  of 
the  Revolution,  who  was  driven  from  his  home  by  the  British,  but 
preserved  his  life  by  wading  into  a  swamp  and  staying  there  up  to  his 
cars  until  the  pursuers  passed  by.  Fenimore  Cooper  once  had  a 
chateau  here. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  Alt  201  ft.  Pop  19^7  (1915)  County- 
seat  oj  Westchester  Co.  Settled  1683.  Indian  name  Quttf' 
ropaw. 

White  Plains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bronx,  is  a  beautiful  resi- 
dential suburb  of  New  York,  with  broad,  elm-shaded  streets 
and  well  kept  lawns.  In  the  village  are  the  Westehcster 
County  l)iiildings,  Muldoon's  Hygienic  Institute,  and  the 
Bloomingdalc  llo.sj)iial  for  the  Insane  (iS>i).  Here  also  are 
the  Ontury  Country  Club,  the  Knoll wowl  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  and  the  \\  csiehester  County  Fair  Association. 

Halfway  between  the  main  town  and  Norih  White  Plains 
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Stands  a  unique  monument, — the  actual  mortar  used  here  in 
the  battle,  mounted  upon  a  solid  base  bearing  this  inscription: 

"This  mortar  and  this  remnant  of  the  Revolutionary  entrenchments 
of  October,  1776,  mark  the  final  stand  by  General  Washington  at  the 
tmd  ol  his  long  retreat:  the  abandonment  by  General  Howe  of  his 
purpo«5e  to  capfure  the  American  army,  and  the  revival  of  the  hopes 

for  national  independence." 

At  North  White  Plains  is  the  old  Miller  house,  occupied  by 
Washington  as  his  headquarters  before  the  Battle  of  White 
Plains  and  again  In  the  summer  of  1778.  Near  here  19  *Mt. 
Misery'  of  oM  days,  identified  with  the  hattle.  Just  to  the 
north  are  the  Kensico  Hills  and  the  great  Kensico  Reservoir. 
South  of  the  town  is  the  Gedney  Farm  Country  Club,  and 
nearby  the  Gedney  Farm  Hotel,  an  all-the-year-round  hostelry 
with  many  attractions.  The  country  is  attractive,  consisting 
of  rolling  wo(xied  hills  and  meadow  lands  in  the  vallcvs  of  the 
Bronx  and  the  Mamaroneck.  Near  the  village  are  Silver  and 
Kensico  hikis.  The  entire  section  along  the  Bronx  river  is 
being  developed  as  part  of  (he  Bronx  River  ParLway. 

From  Main  St.  the  route  leads  north  on  Broadway,  past 
Battle  Hill  Park,  occupying  the  highest  section  of  White 
Phuns,  overlooking  Bronx  Parkway.  This  was  formerly  known 
as  Chatterton's  ICll,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  Revolutionary 
engagement. 

Just  beyond  White  Plains  in  the  'millionaire  district'  of 
Purchase  are  many  beautiful  homes,  among  them  Ophir  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  Whiu  law  Rcid,  and  the  estate 
of  the  late  W.  A.  Read.  There  is  a  riu)i  .  modest  but  charming 
house  which  belonged  to  the  late  C  luirles  Krohman,  and  has 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  many  a  struggling  actor.  A  gar- 
den club  promotes  the  raising  of  wonderful  flowers. 

Known  to  the  Indians  as  Quarropas  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
corn  rai;>ed  about  here,  the  Dutch  traders  called  it  White  Plain  from 
the  thickets  of  white  balsam.  Connecticut  Puritans  coming  from  Rye 
were  the  first  settlers  in  1683-  The  town  was  the  scene  of  several  im- 
portant events  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  summer  of  1776  the  Third 
Provincial  rong:re<%??  convened  in  the  Court  Houf!p.  The  site  of  this 
building  on  South  Broadway  is  marked  by  a  tablet  in  front  of  the 
Armory.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Washington  concentrated  his 
army  near  White  Plains  after  T.ord  llowe  had  landed  at  Thrum's  N( 
Washington's  right  wing  was  lined  up  on  the  Bronx  river  and  he 
hastily  threw  up  earthworks  at  Chatterton's  Hill  on  the  west  bank. 
H0V.1  Attacked  on  October  28  with  a  force  of  4000.  In  the  ensuing 
contlict  the  Am<  rican>^  finally  withdrew  in  pood  order,  and  the  severe 
losses  of  the  British  prevented  them  from  fulluwiag.  Washington 
retired  to  North  Castle  and  fortified  himself  more  securely.  In  1770 
a  Continental  force  umlcr  Aaron  Burr  wa^?  encamped  here  for  a  time, 
and  in  1781  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Lauzun  and  Kuchambeau  occupied 
the  region  during  some  months. 

The  route  bears  right,  passing  (37.0)  the  Kensico  Dam,  and 

follows  along  the  shore  of  the  reservoir,  crossing  a  long,  high 
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concrete  bridge  with  :i  fine  view  of  the  reservoir  and  dam. 
The  concrete  road  straight  ahead  (30.5)  leads  to  Mt.  Kisco. 
Bear  right  to 

MIS  ARMONK.   Alt  380  ft.  Pop  300.   Weiichttter  Co.  Indian 
name,  "fishing  place." 

This  is  a  quiet  residential  and  farming  region.  The  road 
bears  right,  then  left,  passing  fiyratn  Lake  on  the  left,  to 

J9.5    BEDFORD.    Alt  2S0  ft.    Pop  (twp)  5629.     Westchester  Co, 

The  residential  colony  of  Bedford  Hills  lies  to  the  west. 

Bedford  is  a  part  of  the  Torquams  tract,  l)ought  from  the 

Indians  in  1640  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner. 

The  tract  extended  for  about  eight  miles  along  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  for  sixteen  milc»  into  the  then  wilderness.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  villaRe,  in  February,  1644,  a  force  of  Kni-li-h  and  Dutch  troops 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Underbill,  the  rcdoublable  Indian  fighter 
from  New  Englana,  fell  upon  an  Indian  encampment  and  slaughtered 
some  SCO  of  the  sava^'cs.  having  their  Ixxlics  lyiiiK  in  the  snow.  This 
massacre  is  believed  to  have  occurred  at  the  base  of  what  is  still  called 
Indian  Hill,  about  a  half  mile  east  of  Bedford  Court  House.  As  late 
as  1765  mounds  at  the  base  of  this  hill  were  pointed  out  as  the  graves 
of  the  butchered  red  men  The  first  settlement  here  vva^-  established 
in  lU&o,  the  permission  ijeiiig  granted  by  the  town  of  Stamford  (also 
within  the  Turner  tract)  to  twenty-two  men  who  bought  from  Katonah, 
Rockaway,  and  other  Indian  chiefs  for  £46  6d  a  tract  of  7673  acres, 
which  became  known  as  'Bedford  Three  Miles  Square.'  Nearly  all 
of  these  pioneers  were  sons  of  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony. 

The  route  circles  around  the  end  of  Cross  River  Reservoir 
into  the  village  of  Cross  River  (45.0). 

Note.  A  mile  and  a  hall  beyond  the  village,  an  alternative 
route  to  Danbury  turns  to  the  right,  through  South  Salem, 
with  its  ancient  tavern,  and  Ridgefield  (R.  6).    A  hard, 

win'Unp^  road  leads  off  from  the  highway  to  the  left  through 
the  riliius  Reser\'ation  to  the  tup  of  Titicus  Mountain  (96Q  ft) 
and  the  popular  motor  inn.  the  *l'ort  of  Missing  Men.'  It 
commands  a  heauliful  view  over  the  surrounding  count^\^ 

Continue  straight  ahead  past  Waeeahur  Lake  on  the  right, 
through  the  Titicus  Hills,  a  region  of  charming  scenery,  where 
the  road  attains  a  maximum  of  620  feet.  At  Salem  Center 
(51.0)  is  North  Salem  Academy  (inc.  lygo),  one  of  the  oldest 
schools  in  the  Slate.  A  half  mile  to  the  west  is  the  Titicus 
Reservoir,  three  miles  long,  one  of  the  laigest  in  the  region* 
The  road  turns  sharp  right,  following  the  Titicus  valley  to 

52^    l^ORTH  SALEM.   AH  600  jt.   Pop  {twp)  1096  {19iS).  WatA- 
ehasttr  Co. 

The  route  turns  to  the  left,  passing  Peach  Lake  on  the  left, 
to  the  East  Branch  Reservoir,  where  the  route  turns  sharply  to 
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the  right,  joining  the  route  from  Brewster  and  Beacon  along 
the  valley  of  Still  River,  and  crossing  the  Connecticut  faoundaiy. 
From  this  point  the  route  follows  the  Connecticut  Trunk  Line 
State  Highway,  and  is  clearly  marked  by  red  bands  on  poles 
and  fences. 

6OM   MILL  PLAIN t  Conn.   All  464  ft.   Pop  (Danbury  iwp)  2SA02, 
FaafwU  Co, 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Still  river, 
entering  Lake  Ave.,  which  crosses  a  bridge  into  West  St.,  con- 
tinuing to  the  City  Hall,  comer  of  Main,  in 

64.0  DANBURY.  Alt  S7J  ft.  Pop  20^34;  about  one  fifth  foreign- 
h&m.  One  of  the  countv^eeeie  of  Fairfield  Co.  SetHed  1&84. 

Mfg.  hats,  hat-making  machinery ,  metal  novelties,  electric 
light  fixtures,  iron  makitm  tools,  ball  and  roller  bearings,  and 
laundry  machinery. 

Danbttiy  is  the  greatest  center  of  the  fur  felt  hat  uidustry  in 
the  United  States.  About  fifty  factories  are  engaged  in  this 
industry,  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  over  $6,000,000, 
which  is  about  1 7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  city's  manu- 
factures and  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  hats 
prtKluced  in  the  United  States.  The  materials— furs  for  \hv 
felt— arc  larpcly  imported,  but  fur  rutting  and  the  nianutac- 
lure  of  machincr>'  and  accessories  is  carried  on  here.  Metal 
novelties  and  lighting  fixtures,  manufactured  by  the  Rogers 
Silver  I'iaLmg  Company,  are  other  important  products. 

The  hat  industry  was  begun  here  in  17 So,  and  during  the 
Revolution  Zadoc  Benedict,  one  of  the  pioneer  hatters,  turned 
out  as  many  as  three  hats  a  day.  From  1840  to  1850  silk  hats 
were  largely  made  here,  but  that  branch  has  now  been  given 
up  and  the  chief  product  is  soft  and  stiff  hats.  The  hat  plants 
of  the  following  concerns. — Mallory  and  Sons,  and  the  Lee 
Hat  Factory  are  among  the  largest  and  best  equipped.  The 
Loewe  firm  has  been  widely  advertised  because  of  the  celel  >raf  ed 
l)anhur>'  Hat  Case,  which  has  figured  in  the  public  prints  lor 
the  past  thirteen  years.  The  industry  calls  for  skilled  labor, 
and  is  an  unhealthy  one  because  of  the  danger  of  mercurial 
poisoning  and  fetid  steam  atmosphere  in  whic£  the  employees' 
work.  Of  recent  years  the  hat  manufacturers  of  Danbury 
have  led  in  remedying  these  conditions,  so  that  a  great  im- 
provement is  noted  in  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  em* 
ployees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  completely  unionized  crafts. 
In  IQ02  the  Loewe  firm  declared  for  an  open  shop.  A  strike 
began,  was  followed  by  a  boycott,  the  firm  suffered,  and  in 
successive  courts  was  able  to  prove  damages  to  the  amount  of 
$.>o,ooo.  This  has  1)1  en  carried  from  court  to  court  until,  in 
191 5,  it  was  iinaiiy  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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Slates  and  a  jucigmcm  of  $300,000  brought  against  ihc  186 

hatters  who  conspired,  as  a  result  of  which  their  houses  have 

'   been  sold  at  auction  to  nu-et  the  judgment.    Such  has  been  the 

fate  of  the  mad  iiatters  of  Danbury. 

The  original  settlers  of  Danbury  came  from  Nor  walk  in  1684,  and 
three  years  later  it  was  named  in  honor  of  a  town  in  Essex.  England. 
In  1766  n  laricre  amount  of  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army  were 
storeii  here.  In  April,  1777,  (jovcrnor  William  Tryon  of  New  York 
raided  the  town  (p  83),  and  destroyed  the  supplies  and  much  prop- 
erty. DuriuR  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Ridgefield 
by  General  David  Wooster,  who  was  killed  in  the  conflict  and  succeeded 
by  Benedict  Arnold.  A  monument  to  Wooster  was  erected  in  Dan^ 
bury  in  1854.  Enoch  Croshy,  a  native  of  Danbury,  is  said  to  be  the 
orijrinal  of  I^nrvey  Birch,  the  hero  of  Cooper's  "Spy"  (p  7^).  This 
was  also  the  home  of  James  MonlKomery  Bailey  (1841-94),  the 
'Danbury  News  Man,'  whose  humorous  sketches  pubUslied  in  the 
**Ncws"  made  both  him  and  his  town  justly  famotis. 

Note.    A  Trunk  Line  State  Highway  (R.  6),  marked  by 

blue  bands,  runs  north  from  Norwalk  to  Litchfield  and  Tor- 

rinpton,  enterinp^  Danhiirv'  from  the  south  on  Park  Ave.,  and 

leaving  northward  on  Main  St. 

From  the  Danbury  City  Hall  and  Soldiers'  Monument, 
turning  left,  the  route  follows  Main  St.  past  the  Librar>'  on  the 
left,  and  turns  sharply  to  the  right  on  White  St.,  passing  the 
State  Normal  School  on  the  left.  Bear  right  at  fork  of  road 
after  leaving  trolley.  The  route  as  far  as  Newtown  follows 
the  State  Road,  marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts. 

7J.5   NEWTOWN,  Alt  J96  JL  Pop  ^4.  Fairfidd  Co    Ine  1721. 
Mfg,  buttons,  tace,  tmd  fitt  Xo««. 

At  the  Stone  Church  the  route  turns  left  under  the  RJt., 
downgrade  through  the  hamlets  of  Sandy  Hook  (75.0)  and 
Rocky  Glen,  crossing  the  Housatonic  river  (R.  g)  at  Bennetts 
Bridge,  where  an  island  divides  the  river.  The  Housatonic 
valley  is  here  a  narrow  gorge,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
a  mile,  whitli  has  been  worn  through  the  hard  resistant  rock 
to  a  depth  of  500  feel  below  the  surrounding  hilliops. 

From  Newtown  to  Woodbury  the  route  runs  northward 
from  Bridgeport  and  is  marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and 
posts.  The  road  leads  over  Georges  River  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Pomperaug,  parallel  with  the  New  England  R.R. 

SOUTHBURY.    Alt  200 Jt.   Pop  (twp)  1233,   New  Haven  Co. 
ine*  17ST*  Mfg,  MUtt  traps,  organ  MpringM,  f«cAf«  mtd  pmper. 
The  route  continues  to  follow  the  red  markers  up  the 
valley  with  the  ridge  of  East  Hill  (5^0  ft)  to  the  west. 

9SS   WOODBURY.   Alt  300  ft.   Pop  {twp)  1860.    Litchfield  Co. 
Named  1674,  MJg.  pocket  knives,  and  shears. 
From  Woodbury  through  Watcrbury  to  Milldale,  the  State 
Highway,  marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts,  is  a  portion 
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oi  ihe  east  and  ihc  west  Trunk  Line,  running  vvcsUvarcl  from 
MiddleLown.  The  route  follows  the  old  Middlebur>^  Road, 
mmung  to  the  south  of  Quassapaus  Food  to  Middlebury  (91 .0) , 
&  quiet  countiy  vOlage.  Beyond  the  Gieen  on  the  ri^^t  is  the 
Westover  School,  a  fashionable  school  for  girls.  The  route 
now  turns  right,  to  the  east  again,  and  follows  the  State  Road, 
with  red  markers,  along  the  Middlebury  Road,  crossing  the 
Naugatuck  and  entering  Main  St.  and  crossing  Route  7. 

9§J   WdTERBURY.   Mt  260  ft  {RJt,).   Pop  73J4i;  one  fourth 

foreign-born,  mostly  Irish,  Italian,  French  Canadian,  Russian, 
atui  French.  New  Haven  Co,  Settled  1677.  Indian  name 
Mattatuch.  Mfg.  brasst  copper,  german  silver,  wire,  pins, 
docks,  and  waicheg,    K«llM  of  Froduct,  $SO^SOfi60:  Pai/- 

roU,  $13,170,000. 

This  is  sometimes  known  as  '  The  lirass  City,*  for  it  is  the 
center  of  the  brass  industries  of  Connecticut  ai\d  perhaps  the 
largest  brass  producer  in  the  world.  According  to  its  <iggres- 
sive  and  enterprising  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Waterbury  has 
''Something  on  Everybody."  By  this  they  mean  that  on 
every  person  who  wears  dothing,  some  button,  hook,  eye, 
fastener,  or  other  attachment  is  to  he  found,  manufactured  in 
this  town.  Waterbury  is  the  fourth  city  in  population  in  the 
State,  and  the  third  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures. 

Waterbury  is  a  fine  old  city,  beautifully  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Naugatuck  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  Mad  River. 
In  the  center  of  the  city  is  the  beautiful  (ireen,  facing  which  is 
the  Hotel  Ehon,  whusr  j>rn^rcssivc  f)rt)prietor  originated  the 
"Ideal  Tour     and  made  the  iSaugaluck  \  idley  one  of  the 

gateways  of  New  England.  Opposite  is  the  Mattatuck  His- 
torical Building,  with  collections  illustrating  the  early  history 
of  Connecticut.  Waterbuiy  has  a  fine  new  City  Hall  of 
plmmng  Georgian  architecture  with  well-designed  fountains 
and  bas  reliefs.  Its  railway  station  is  marked  by  a  tower  re- 
producing the  Torre  del  Mangia  of  Siena.  Opposite  the 
station  is  Libra r\'  Park,  iconoclastically  created  on  the  site  of 
an  old  burying  ground.  Facing  upon  it  is  the  Silas  Bronson 
Library,  munificently  endowed  by  the  New  York  business 
man  of  \Vaterbur>'  origin  whose  name  il  bears,  ficrc  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  displays  to  passing  travelers,  in  electric 

lights  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  its  aggressive  but  justifiable  slogan. 
A  tract  of  land  ten  by  eighteeo  miles  was  purchased  from  the  Indi- 

ans  for  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  l>y  a  proup  of  mvn  from  Farminj^lon. 
In  ij<^  the  coluay  voted  tUteen  pounds  to  buiid  two  forts  here  and  the 
town  ftmnKed  for  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  a  third.  Rocham- 
beau  and  his  French  fi/rcci  remained  in  »-nrampmrnt  hen  tliroUKh  a 
wintrr  during  the  Revulutioa.  The  site  of  this  encampment  is  now 
maxked  by  a  monument. 

The  waterpowers  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Mad  rivers  were  early  put 
to  me.   In  1680  Stephen  Hopkins  built  a  grist  mill,  which  was  oper- 
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mted  for  i6o  years  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Scoville  Mfg. 
Co.  The  most  important  early  industry  here  was  button  making, 
estahlhhcd  in  1755  hy  Jo«5eph  Hopkins.  This  led  in  1802  to  the 
making  of  brass  buttons  and  the  introduction  of  the  brass  industry. 
The  town  presented  Lafayette  on  his  visit  here  in  1824  with  a  set  off 
p  jM  Inittons.  During  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  brass  buttons  ttscd 
on  Federal  uniforms  were  here  made. 

The  variety  of  brass  articles  produced  in  the  factories  of 
Waterhury  is  almost  endless.  The  cheap  watch  made  Water- 
bury  famous.  The  VVatcrbury  Clock  Co.,  established  in  1857, 
has  the  largest  output  of  watches  of  any  concern  in  the  world, 
the  product  of  which  is  sold  to  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
The  Ingersoll  Watch  Company,  whose  factories  are  also  here, 
turns  out  an  enormous  number  of  watches.  Copper  coins  for 
South  American  countries  and  the  blanks  for  United  States 
nickels  are  here  made.  Wnterbur>'  can  deal  in  many  super- 
latives, ll  produces  more  brazed  and  seamless  tubing  than 
any  other  city,  has  the  largest  button  industry'  and  the  largest  . 
clock  factory  *in  the  world.'  Both  German  silver  and  silver 
ware  are  manufactured  here.  The  International  Silver  Com- 
pany is  a  successor  of  the  oiiginal  Rogers  Bros. 

From  the  Green  the  route  follows  £ast  Main  St.  south,  and 
at  Hamilton  Park  turns  square  left  on  the  Meriden  road. 
The  route  is  clearly  marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts. 
Skirting  the  Waterbury  Reservoir,  which  lies  to  the  north,  the 
road  descends  the  long  slopes  of  Southington  Mountain,  from 
the  700  to  the  200  foot  level,  through  the  villages  of  Marion 
(103.5)  and  Milldale  (104.5). 

Note.  At  Milldale  the  State  Highway  marked  in  blue  from 

New  Haven  crosses  the  red  route  from  the  south.  The  State 
Road  straight  ahead  with  red  bands  leads  to  Meriden  (5.5), 
Middleficld.  and  Middle! own  (15.5). 

Note.    The  Highway  from  New  Haven,  with  blue  bands, 
passes  through  Ml.  Carmci  (3.0)  and 

ISjO  CHESHIRE.   Alt  161  ft  Pap  198B.  Nnv  Hovm  Co.  Itu. 

1780.    Mfg.  brass  goods. 

The  Cheshire  Si  h<K>l  now  leased  by  (he  trustees,  was  founded 
in  T704.  Dr.  TiUoiMin  Hronson,  once  the  head  master,  had 
under  him  his  nej)ht  \v.  Hronson  Alcott  (p  444),  born  in  Wolcolt. 

The  State  Road  from  Milldale  with  red  bands,  leads  to 
Middletown.  The  Hartford  route  turns  square  left,  follow- 
ing blue  bands  on  poles  and  posts  to  Plantsville  (ioa.4)  and 

108S   SOUTHINGTON     Alt         ft.     Pop  3714     Hartford  Co. 

Settled  io97.  Mjg.  hardware,  pocket  cutlery,  turners^ 
tools,  wood  screws,  canUtge  hardware,  roUed  iron,  wire, 
and  paper  bags. 

This  typical  industrial  town  on  the  Quinnipiac  river,  which 
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supplies  some  of  the  watfrpowcr,  manufactures  thr  greatest 
variety  of  hardware.  I  he  name  is  a  coniraciiun  oi  bouth 
Farmington,  of  which  il  was  originally  a  part.  In  1724  it  be- 
came an  indepeniU  iu  |Kirish  under  the  name  oi  l  amhorn.  In 
area  the  town  is  the  largest  in  the  State. 

JIJ^    PLAINVILLE.    AH  191  ft.    Pop  (twp^  2882.     Hartford  Co. 

Settled  1640.  Mfg.  knU  underwear,  saddlers'  hardware, 
luuMt,  watchmakers'  tools,  spun  and  C99t  brass  goods. 
This  is  an  outlying  industrial  village  on  the  l>or(icTs  of 

Forestville  and  Bristol,  to  the  west,  between  the  Quinnipiac 

and  the  Pequabuck  rivers. 

Note.   At  Plainville,  the  east  and  west  State  Highway, 

marked  by  red  bands  from  Th<)rn;!sf(>n,  runs  cast  via  New 
Britain  to  Hartford.  From  Plainville,  this  road  ascends,  pass- 
ing througli  a  pap  in  the  north  and  south  trap  ridge.  To  the 
north  is  Rattlesnake  Mountain. 

4J  NSW  BRITAIN.  Alt  200  ft,  R.R.  Pop  {twp)  43,916;  one 
third  foreign  born ,  Irish  arid  Swedish.  Hartford  Co.  Settled 
1687 »  Mfg.  hardware  specialties,  locks,  cutlery,  iron  beds, 
metal  furnituro,  cotton  and  woolen  underwaar,  and  hosUfff, 

New  Britain  is  the  center  of  the  hardware  manufacturing 
of  New  England,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  *  Hardware  City. ' 
It  has  had  a  rapid  growth  in  the  last  two  decades,  due  to  the 
prosperity  of  its  industries.  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the 
country  to  build  a  municipal  subway  for  electric  light,  tele- 
phone, and  telegra[)h  wires.  A  Slate  Normal  S(  hool  was  early 
established,  largely  through  the  elTurls  of  llenrs  liarnard. 

New  Britain  is  the  home  of  the  Corbin  Locks;  the  plant 
employs  6000  hands.  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark  have  manu- 
factured cutlery  here  for  half  a  century. 

Though  early  settl(.  <i,  this  territory,  originally  a  part  of  Farmingtoiip 

was  madf  part  c)f  Berlin,  ami  not  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  until 
1850.  There  arc  a  tew  old  houses  antedating  the  Revolution,  notably 
the  Hart  house  on  Kensington  St.  and  the  Nathan  Booth  house  on 
Arch  St. 

The  pioneer  of  New  Britain's  industry  was  James  North,  who  made 
brass  buckles,  andirons,  etc.  His  five  sons  each  entered  inlu  ditlcrcnt 
trades.  One  made  bells  and  clocks,  peddling  hi^  products  from  his 
saddle  ba^<.  Elihu  Burritt,  'the  Ic.irnt  d  bl.u  ksinith,'  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  product  of  New  Britain.  Born  herein  181 1,  at  the 
af  e  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and  while  practicing 
his  trade  mastered  Greek  and  Hebrew  b\  evtiiitiK  studies,  and  at  tlic 
age  oi  thirty  he  could  read  nearly  fifty  languages.  In  1837  he  removed 
to  Worcester  and  later  travelled  extensively  in  .America  and  Europe 
lecturing.  In  150  addresses  he  urged  ocean  postage  which  came  into 
efTrrt  in  1^72,  but  the  prcat  work  of  his  life  was  his  ardent  advocacy  f>f 
universal  peace  and  international  arbitration.  The  bcauiilul  memorial 
erected  lo  him  here  in  10 17  has  for  its  chief  feature  an  idyllic  figure  of 
Peace  designed  by  Robert  Aitken. 

From  New  Britain  the  route  continues  to  follow  the  State 
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Highway,  marked  by  red  bands,  entering  Hartford  (15.0)  by 
New  Britain  Ave.  and  Washington  St. 

From  Plainville  the  main  route  continues  to  follow  the  blue 
banded  posts  and  poles  along  the  valley  of  the  Pequabuck 
river,  skirling  Rattlesnake  Mountain  (700  ft),  on  the  right. 

118.0    FARMISGTON.   Alt  245  ft.   Pop  897,  {twp)  3748.  Hartford 
Co.    Settled  1640.    Mfg.  cutlery,  rules,  levels,  and  paper. 

Farminpton  is  a  beautiful  old  town  with  wide  elm-lined 
streets  and  some  fine  old  houses  which  give  evidence  of  the 

former  importance  and  wealth 
of  the  place.  The  Thomas 
Cowles  house  was  designed  by 
a  young  officer  of  Burgoyne's 
army  while  he  was  held  a  pris- 
oner here.  On  top  of  the  hill 
is  the  munificent  estate  of  the 
late  A.  A.  Pope,  the  house 
being  the  best  and  purest  evo- 
lution of  the  Mt.  Vernon  typKj, 
with  an  extensive  formal  gar- 
den. At  the  entrance  is  an 
"Odds  and  Ends  Shop,"  es- 
tablished by  Miss  Theodate 
Pope  for  charity.  At  the  south 
end  of  Main  St.  is  the  Lodge, 
owned  by  the  pupils,  past  and 
present,  of  Miss  Porter's 
School,  and  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  working  girls 
who  come  here  throughout  the 
year,  although  chiefly  for  the 
summer  months. 

Farmington  was  on  one  of  the 
chief  Colonial  highways  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  in- 
habitants were  prosperous,  for  in 
addition  to  agricultural  pursuits  they  owned  vessels  engaged  in  East 
Indian  trade.  The  first  settlers  named  the  village  from  the  English  town. 
They  were  attracted  here  by  the  fertility  of  the  meadows,  although  it 
was  already  inhabited  by  the  Tunxis  Indians,  who  had  given  their 
name  to  the  river,  Tunxis.  meaning  "crane."  The  settlers  got  on 
fairly  peaceably  with  the  Indians.  In  1657,  however,  John  Hartford 
and  all  his  family  were  burnt  to  death  in  his  house,  which  had  been 
fired  by  the  Indians.  As  a  penalty  for  this  the  Indians  were  required 
to  pay  eighty  fathoms  of  wampum  a  year  for  seven  years. 

Farmington  was  the  home  of  Clovernor  John  Treadwell,  who  was 
prominent  in  public  life  <luring  the  Revolutionary  period  and  in  the 
administrative  affairs  of  Yale  during  that  time.  It  was  the  home, 
too,  of  the  Porters.    Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale,  and  Samuel 
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Porter,  who  spent  much  time  and  thouKht  on  the  earlier  editions  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionar>'.  were  brothers  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter, 
whose  school  has  made  Farmington  famous.  Miss  Portor  opened  her 
school  for  girls  in  1844,  and  "in  its  long  historN-  it  has  probably  exerted 
a  greater  influence  on  American  womanhood  ihan  an^  other  educa- 
tional iiistitutioB  except  perhaps  Mt.  Holyoke  under  Miss  Lyon/' 

Farmington  overlooks  the  broad  and  fertile  vallty  of  FarmitiKton 
River,  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Pequabuck.  The  rich  alluvial  soils 
of  tUi  valley  n  little  further  on  are  largely  given  over  to  the  production 
of  wrapper  tobacco. 

From  Farmington  the  route  turns  ri^t,  following  the  red 
markers  on  Farmington  Ave.,  which  ascends  the  hills  to  West 
Hartford  (123.0). 

This  community  is  chiefly  occupirH  in  tobacco  farming, 
market  gardening,  and  the  growing  of  [lowers  under  glass. 
Brick  and  bent  pipe  are  also  manufactured  hrre.  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ice  is  annually  stored  for  the  oui-nlc  market. 

Noah  Webster  was  bora  here  in  1758.  His  fame  largely  rents  on 
his  Dictionary,  but  he  was  a  potL-nt  force  in  the  life  of  the  young  repub- 
Itr  (inring  its  formative  years.  He  left  Yale  in  his  Junior  year  to  join 
the  Revolutionary  army.  Later  he  studied  the  law,  but  elected  to 
teach  flcbool,  and  devised  his  famous  spelling  book  and  grammar, 
publi^ihed  at  Hartford,  which  marked  a  ^reat  advance  in  school  text- 
books. In  that  bitter  tamjjaiK'n,  wa^ed  so  fiercely  against  the 
second  election  of  Washington,  he  e&|x>U3cd  his  cause,  and  the  result 
was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  speeches  he  made  in  stumping  the 
country.  A  pamphlet  he  wrote  in  1784  was  the  first  definite  proposal 
for  a  constitution  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Articles  of  CoafederatioQ." 
The  following  year  he  made  the  first  advocacy  for  copyright  laws. 
His  love  of  precision  in  the  u<e  of  words  was  will  disjilayed  when  his 
wife,  to  her  horror,  discovered  him  kissing  a  pretty  kitchen  maid;  to 
his  wife's  cry  of  "Noah,  I  am  surprisedl"  the  lexicographer  immedi- 
ately correctedt  "No,  my  dear,  you  are  astonished;  I  am  surprised." 

The  nnite  continues  on  Farmington  Ave.  into  Hartford, 
passing  on  the  right  the  State  Capitol  and  then  along  Asylum 
St.  to  the  City  Hall.  Route  8  enters  from  the  left. 

ttiJi  BARTrORDiR,l,plU). 


R.  3  §  2.    Hartford  to  Boston.  12,5  5  m. 

Via  WlLUMANTic,  Putnam,  WooNsorKi  T.  and  Framingham 
or  Dover.    State  Koad  throughout. 

This  route,  the  Midiile  Road  of  Colonial  times,  traver«?cs  ihe 
eastern  Connecticut  hij^hhind  through  the-  industrial  distritis 
of  Manchester,  the  home  of  Cheney  Silks,  and  W'illimant ic,  the 
thread  cily.  Thence  it  passes  through  the  norlhweslern  part 
of  Connecticut,  hilly  land  sparsely  settled.  From  the  north- 
western portion  of  Rhode  Island  with  its  mill  centers  we  may 
turn  east  to  Providence  (S5.0),  or  contmue  over  an  interest- 
ing route  through  southern  Massachusetts  direct  to  Boston. 

The  route  leaves  Hartford  (R.  1}  by  the  magnificent  new 
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stone  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  and  passes  through  East 
Hartford.  From  Kasi  Hartford  turn  ripht  from  the  route 
to  Springfield  wiih  branch  trolley,  foUoxsing  the  Connecticut 
Trunk  Line  State  Road,  marked  with  red  bands  on  poles 
and  posts,  eastward  along  .  Bumside  Ave.  through  Bumside 
(4.0).  This  little  manufacturing  hamlet  lies  just  to  the 
south  ot  the  State  Road  on  the  Hockanimi  river,  which  fur- 
nishes waterpower  for  the  paper  industry  that  has  here  flour- 
ished since  Revolutionary  times. 

Note.  The  State  Road  branching  ofT  to  the  left  (6.5)  leads 
north  through  Tolland  and  Stafford  Springs  (R.  1 1)  to  Worcester. 

Halfway  between  Hartford  and  Manchester  we  pass  Laurel 
Park,  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  Hockanum  valley.  This  is  a 
region  of  natural  picturesqueness,  with  ravines  and  cliffs. 

In  this  region,  near  Manchester,  was  found  in  1.S84  a  considerable 

f)art  of  the  skeleton  of  a  dinosaur,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  same 
ocality,  a  complete  skeleton  of  another  species,  so  perfect  as  to  afford 
the  Yale  pa!ef)ntoIogist,  Professor  Marsh,  satisfactory  data  for  a  com- 
piete  restoration  of  the  animal.  The  remains  of  still  a  third  species  of 
dinosaur  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity. 

BJB  MANCHESTER  CENTER.  Alt  170  ft.  Pop  ^twp)  13,641, 
Harijord  Co.  Settled  1672,  MJg.  silk,  woolens,  paper,  soaP, 
and  iMcrfles. 

A  mile  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Manchester.  The 
township  has  four  centers  of  population,  the  largest  community 
in  the  State  operating  under  a  town  government,  but  its  charter 

gives  it  most  of  the  powers  exercised  by  cities. 

South  Manchester  lir^  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  s(ni!h 
of  Manchester  Center  and  the  State  Road.  Here  are  located 
the  prcat  silk  mills  of  the  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers,  which 
cMipiuy  4500  people. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1672  near  Hop  Brook,  as  a  part  of 
Hartford.  The  settlement  at  the  Green  was  first  called  Five  Miles, 
and  later,  Orford  Parish.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  making  glass  in 
the  Connecticut  colony  was  granted  to  the  Pitkins  here.  The  pic- 
ture>(|ue  ruins  ot  tbdr  glassworks  may  still  be  seen. 

Timothy  Cheney,  one  of  the  first  of  the  famil\',  was  a  maker  of 
wooden  docks,  to  whom  John  Fitch  (p  122)  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  clock-making  trade.  Though  Cheney  made  reliable  clocks  Fitch 
thought  he  treated  him  unfairly. 

Mulberry  tree^  were  first  planted  and  silkworm  culture  instituted 
in  Connecticut  in  ijs^,  \njih  at  Mansfield  and  at  Cheshire.  President 
Stiles  of  Yale  was  much  interested  in  silk  culture,  and  his  Commence- 
ment gown  in  1789  was  Connecticut  grown  and  manufactured.  The 
Legislature  encouraged  silk  production  by  oticring  a  bounty  on  the 
raising  of  mulberry  trees  and  raw  silk.  Half  an  ounce  of  mulberry 
seed  was  distril)uted  to  each  parish.  In  1785  the  Connecticut  Silk 
Society  was  incorporated  in  New  Haven  to  cncourajje  silk  culture 
and  manufacture.  Mansfield,  to  the  north  of  Willimantic,  became 
the  center  of  the  Industry,  and  in  ijgj  her  inhabitants  received  a 
bounty  on  26s  pounds  of  raw  silk.   In  iSag  a  silk  company  built  a 
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factory  at  Mansiitld  to  produce  sewing  silk.  In  183O  hrank  and 
R«lf>h  Cheney,  descendants  of  Timothy  Cheney,  laid  the  foundation 

of  th»'  Iar>s'«'St  silk  industry  in  tin  State  at  Sonth  Manclu-stcr.  beginning 
to  manufacture  silk  thread  from  imported  raw  material.  There  are 
forty  seven  silk  manufactories  in  the  State,  with  a  total  production  of 
$: 1. 000. 000  in  iQOQ. 

The  Bon  Ami  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  soap  which,  like  a 
newly  hatched  chick,  *' hasn't  scratched  yet,"  have  their  factory  here. 
There  are  also  paper  mills,  woolen  mills,  a  needle  factory,  and  a  knitting 
factory.  The  Olcott  prass  garden,  in  which  individual  grasses  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  grown,  was  the  property  of  Frederick  W. 
Taylor,  of  scientific  management  fame. 

The  State  Road  continues  straight  thruui^h  MaiKhester 
Green  (lo.o).  Highland  Tark,  two  miles  east  of  Manchester, 
is  a  beautiful  bit  of  country.  The  Bolton  Hills  (590  ft)  about 
here  make  this  one  of  the  most  channing  regions  of  New 
England. 

Note.  The  left  fork,  with  red  markers^  is  an  alternate  route 
via  Covent^  to  Willimantic;  it  is  of  about  equal  length  but 
less  attractive. 

The  main  route  forks  right,  and  is  nuirkcd  wiih  red  bands, 
through  the  romantic  BoltOD  Notch  (13.0),  descending  a  steep 
grade.  The  town  of  Bolton  lies  a  xxiile  or  so  south. 

18  J  AN  DOVER.   Alt  $20  ft.  Pop  (twp)  371  (1910),   Tdkaid  Co, 

Inc.  1848. 

The  Town  Hall  is  on  the  right.  The  fine  now  State  High- 
way of  macadam  pavement  continues  through  a  sparsely 
settled  region  eastward  to 

29j0  WILLIMANTIC.  Alt  247  ft.  Pop  22^06  (1910);  one  fourth 
foreign-born.  Windham  Co.  Settled  1822.  Indian  name, 
*'good  lookout,"  or  "good  cedar  swamp."  Mfg.  spool  cotton, 
mk  twiwt,  $0k  and  cotton  fatfriet,  v&ivet,  and  silk  mac/dnary, 

WUlimantic  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Shetucket  river,  formed  here  by  the  joining  of  the 
WiUimantic  and  the  Natchaug.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  thread- 
making  centers  of  the  country'.  "\\'ilh*mnTi! ?<•  i<  fhc  gcographir 
center  of  ca^trm  Connecticut  and  the  distributing  center  for 
the  farniHi;^  region  which  surrounds  it.  Manufacturing  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  outlying  villages.  South  Coventry,  ChafTec- 
viUe,  North  VVindhani,  etc.  The  annual  factory  product  is 
valued  at  over  $5,000,000.  There  are  extensive  granite  quar- 
ries in  the  vidnity,  and  most  of  the  large  mills  are  built  of  this 
local  material. 

The  Willimantic  river  falls  a  hundred  feet  in  a  mile,  forming 

one  of  the  most  valuable  waterpowers  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
Here  is  the  principal  plant  of  the  American  Thread  Company, 
which  employs  2500  persons.  Here  also  are  the  large  plants 
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of  the  Quidiiick-Windham  Manufacturing  Company,  makers 
of  prints  and  twills.  The  silk  industry  is  important,  including 
the  Holland  Mills  (silk  thread),  the  Windham  Silk  Company 
(dress  goods),  the  Chaffee  Company,  and  the  A.  G.  lurner 
Silk-Throwing  Mill.  The  Vanderman  Foundries  and  the  Willi- 
mantic  Maclune  Company  build  silk  machinery. 

Windham  Center,  three  miles  east,  was  an  important  and 
prosperous  town  during  the  Colonial  period  and  sflll  has  some 
fine  old  houses.  The  legend  of  the  Frogs  of  Windham  has 
been  related  by  a  local  poet  in  a  batrachian  epic  of  thirty 
stanzas,  telling  of  a  battle  between  hordes  of  migrating  frogs. 

TTie  hill  country  of  northeastern  Connecticut  and  adj^icent 
Rhode  Island  presents  points  of  sociological  interest.  A 
prosperous  region  in  Colonial  days,  it  has  gone  backward  and 
the  inliabiiants  have  retrograded  rather  than  advanced.  This 
has  remained  a  sort  of  ^backwater'  of  New  England  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  standards  of  living  have  been  very  low.  It  is 
averred  that  in  some  neighborhoods  food  for  the  entire  week  is 
cooked  at  one  time  and  eaten  thereafter  as  appetite  inclines. 
Recent  improvements  in  education,  agriculture,  better  roads, 
etc.,  have  done  much  to  change  these  conditions. 

Route  IT,  from  Norwich  to  Stafford  Springs  and  Worcester, 
crosses  I  he  route  here. 

Leaving  W'illiniantic  we  cross  the  Natchaug  river  by  an  iron 
bridge.  The  State  Highway  traverses  a  sparsely  inhabited 
region  to  North  Windham  (34.0),  a  mere  hamlet,  and  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Natchaug,  crossing  the  river  before  entering 
the  village  of  Chaplin  (37.0).  The  route  continues  to  Phoenix- 
ville  (43.0),  where  it  leaves  the  Natchaug  vaU^  and  turns  east 
through  Abington  (48.0)  to 

POMFRET.   Ah  389  ft.   Fop  (fu^)  ISS?  (JflO).  Windham 

Co.    Settled  1687. 

l*omlrel  is  a  pleasant  old  country'  town  with  tine  old  houses 
and  churches  surrounded  by  rollini:  hills,  famous  for  its  mem- 
ories of  Israel  Putnam.  The  Hen  drosvenor  Inn  (1765)  faces 
the  Green.  Opposite  is  the  i'omfret  School,  for  boys,  founded 
in  1894.  Pomfret  has  become  increasingly  popular  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  on  account  of  its  fine  situation.  There  are  some 
attractive  country  places  in  the  vicinity.  Rathlin,  the  exten- 
sive estate  of  George  Lothrop  Bradley  of  Washington,  D.C., 
overlooks  the  Brooklyn  and  Abmgton  vaUeys.  Court  lands, 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Court  land  Hoppin,  and  Elsinore,  that  of  Mrs. 
Randolph  M.  Clark,  can  be  seen  across  the  picturesque  Para- 
dise valley;  while  Mnrrus  M.  Kimball  of  Boston  and  ihe 
Perkins  brothers  of  New  York  have  attractive  places  iuilher 
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to  the  east.    The  Thomns  S.  Harrison  place  on  the  main 

street  is  one  of  the  original  homesteads  mo  icrnized. 

The  early  settlers  came  from  Roxbury,  and  the  place  attained  coo- 
siderabk  importance  in  Colonial  times.   It  was  an  important  stopping 

place  on  the  Middle  Road.  One  of  the  old  inns  is  still  standing  with 
very  little  change,  and  is  now  the  home  of  Dr.  S.  B  Overlook,  at  the 
four  corners.  After  the  Revolution  the  town  sank  iuiu  <iuici  and  par- 
tial obscurity.  About  187s  the  sleepy  Uttic  village  was  brought  into 
not  ire  by  some  Providence  people,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Alexander  H.  Vinton  and  the  Uoppin  family  it  has  been  transformed 
into  a  wide-awake  residential  resort.  The  countless  ridges  and  liillft 
overlookinK  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  winding  Qulnebaug  afford  ideal 
sites  for  estates. 

General  Israel  Putnam  lived  and  was  buried  at  Brooklyn,  some  miles 
to  the  south.  On  the  failing  of  his  finances,  his  former  residence  was 
turned  into  an  inn  in  1767.  .\t  the  .side  of  the  liottse  today  is  a  great 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  General. 

On  the  road  between  Brooklyn  and  Pomfret.  on  a  craggy,  preciin- 
tous  hill  wirh  a  tanpled  forest,  is  the  historic  Wolf's  Den. 

One  morning  seventy  sheep  and  goats  were  reported  killed.  Futnana 
bad  a  bloodhound  of  great  strength,  and  with  five  neighbors  he  agreed 
to  watch  until  the  wolf  was  killed.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1742-43, 
when  a  light  snowfall  enabled  them  to  track  the  wolf  to  his  dm.  that 
his  famous  exploit  occurred.  A  day  was  spent  in  fruitless  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  beast  to  come  out,  but  finally  Putnam  threw  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  with  a  ropr  in  uii  l  his  body  and  a  ^un  in  his 
hand  he  was  lowered  into  the  cave  until  he  saw  the  glaring  eyeballs. 
He  shot  the  wolf  and  was  pulled  out  with  it. 

The  road  from  Pomfrel  north  to  Woodstock,  a  beautifully 
sititated  village  in  a  mountainous  country,  is  a  fine  New 
England  elm^aded  street  preserving  the  (>>lonia]  flavor. 

S64   PUTNAM.   Pop  6637  {1910);  one    half  French  Canadians. 

Windham  Co.  Inc.  18SS.  MJg.  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
si0am  htaters,  and  eastings. 

This  is  a  manufacturing  village,  utilizing  the  6ne  water- 
power  of  tbeQuinebaug  and  Mill  rivers,  and  named  for  General 
Putnam.  Route  12,  from  New  London  to  Worcester,  passes 
through  the  city. 

From  Putnam  the  route  follows  gnivel  and  macadam  roads, 
with  red  markers,  through  a  sparsely  inhabited  count  ry.  About 
three  miles  from  Putnam  we  cross  the  State  line  into  Rhotle 
Island*  where  the  coior  markers  cease,  and  pass  throtigh  the 
hamlet  of  West  Gloucester,  skirting  Bowdish  Reservoir,  to 

TOjO   CHEPACHET    Alt  39S  ft.  Pop  {Gloucester  twp)  1491  {1915). 
Providence  Co.    Inc.  1731 

From  here  the  straight  road  continues  to  Providence  (85.0). 

The  road  to  Woonsocfcet  turns  to  the  left,  following  a  good 
State  Road.  At  Mapleville  (71.5),  bear  left,  and  at  fork,  right, 
crossing  R.R.,  through  the  hamlet  of  Oakland.  South  of  the 
village  of  Glendale,  which  we  avoid,  we  cross  a  wood  bridge 
to  Nasonville  (74.5).  The  route  now  foUows  the  trolley, 
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skirting  a  scries  of  lakes  through  :5la.Lcri,villt  (76.8),  entering, 
via  Main  St.,  the  city  of 

SJJ    WOONSOCKET    Alt  162  ft.   Pop  38 JSO  {1910), 40,O7S  {1915); 

three  fifths  foreign  extraction.  Providence  Co.  Settled 
i€6€»  MSO'  cotton,  woolens,  yarn,  rubber  shoes,  and  ma- 
chinery.   Value  of  Product,  $28,218JOOO;  Payroll,  $S,675fiOO. 

Woonsocket,  situated  at  the  most  valuable  waterpower  on 
the  Blackstone  river  i*^  a  thriving  industrial  rcntrr  which  has 
long  been  famed  for  ihc  manufacture  of  worsteds,  rubber 
goods,  etc.  The  Woonsockel  of  the  present  day  is.  however,  a 
French  city.  Over  60  p.r  cent  of  the  population  is  French 
Canadian,  employed  in  the  nummtis  mills.  They  almost 
control  the  politics,  and  one  of  Woonsocket's  French  citizens 
has  been  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  industrial  development  has  been  largely  modem,  al- 
though mills  existed  from  eariy  times  at  the  falls  of  the  Black- 
stone.  There  are  over  thirty-five  large  manufacturing  plants 
here  besides  many  smaller  concerns.  The  cotton  and  w(Ki1en 
mills  have  a  wide  reputation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  centers 
for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  by  the 
French,  Belgian,  and  Bradford  processes.  It  is  the  home  of 
American  Harris  tweeds.  The  rubber  mills  and  wfinger 
works  are  among  the  iaigest  in  the  country.  Additional  water- 
I)ower  is  obtained  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Blackstone,  the 
Mill  and  Peters  rivers. 

Probably  the  most  striking  buildings  of  Woonsocket  are  the 
Catholic  Churches.  The  Harris  Institute  was  given  to  the  city 
by  the  wellknown  manufa(  turer  of  the  worsteds  which  bear 
his  name.  It  contains  a  large  hall  anrl  a  lil)rar>'.  Woonsocket 
Hill  (588  ft)  is  one  of  tlie  highest  in  the  Stale  and  conunands 
a  fine  view  of  the  busy  valley. 

The  Blackstone  river  is  the  best  developed  waterpower  in  the 
country  (see  R.  19,  Intro.) .  It  is  named  for  William  Blackstone, 
the  first  settler  on  the  site  of  Boston,  who  retired  to  this  part 
of  Rhode  Island  in  1634  (see  Lonsdale,  R.  19). 

Two  miles  northwest  of  Woonsocket  is  the  busy  little  town 
of  Blackstone  (settled  1700)  with  important  cotton,  woolen, 
and  rulibcr  mills.  Further  up  the  river  are  Millville,  part  of 
the  town  of  Blackstone.  with  its  rubber  boot  plant;  the  textile 
village  of  Uxbridge;  Whitinsville  with  its  famous  cotton  ma- 
chinery plant  establi'^hed  by  the  Whitin  fantily;  Norlhbridge, 
Millbury,  aiul  other  manufacturing  centers  In  the  days  be- 
fore the  railroads  the  Blackstone  Canal  furnished  transporta- 
tion through  this  valley,  connecting  Worcester  and  Providence. 

The  Indians  appli<  d  the  name  'Woonsocket'  to  the  hill  and  the  falls 
here.  The  first  white  !»rttler  was  Richard  Arnold  of  I'rox  idt-m  i-.  who 
arrived  in  lOOO  and  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Blackstone. 
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It  became  largely  a  settlement  nf  Quakers,  who  dwelt  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  present  city,  and  some  of  the  otld  meeting  houses  remain  to> 
day.  South  off  the  city  is  a  large  quarts  hill  which  contains  iron  of 
the  purest  type,  but  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  deposit  has  prevented 
its  usefulness  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  flux  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

From  Monument  Square,  Route  19  leads  to  Worcester  via 
Blackstone  St.,  to  the  left. 

The  Boston  route  follows  Sodat  St.,  in  two  mOes  crossiiig  the 
State  Line  into  Massachusetts,  leading  by  a  recently  con- 
structed State  Highway  to 

B$M  BELLINGHAM,  Alt  240  ft,  Fop  {ttop)  1696  k1910),  1953 
(191$).  Norfolk  Co,  Inc.  1719,  Bffg.  Mwof«ftt. 
Bellingfaam  lies  on  the  height  of  land  from  which  the  waters 
turn  northward  into  the  Charles  river  and  southward  into  the 
Blackstone.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  the  Earl  of 
Bellingham,  to  whom  the  land  was  granted  when  governor  of 
the  colony  by  Charles  11.  He  gave  his  own  name  to  the  town, 
and  thai  of  his  benefactor  to  the  river  llowing  northward. 

Note.  From  the  Bellingham  Town  Hall  a  State  Road  leads 
to  the  right  throijpb  Franklin  to  Wrentham  (9.0),  where  it 
joins  Route  2,  from  }*rovidencc  to  Host  on.  The  distance  to 
Boston  by  this  route  is  35.0  m.  from  Bellingham. 

43   FRANKLIN.    Alt  301  ft.    Pop  itwp)  5641  {1910),  6440  {191$), 
Norfolk  Co.   Inc,  1779,  Mfg,  shoddy ,  wool9tu,  j€U,  pianof, 

and  straw  hats. 

Franklin  is  a  busy  town  of  diversified  manufactures  in  the 
midst  of  a  farming  country.  The  manufacture  of  straw  hats 
was  long  the  most  characteristic  industry  of  the  place,  as  both 
Franklin  and  Wrentham  were  early  centers  in  this  line. 

On  the  led  toward  the  Common  is  the  Ray  Memorial 
Library,  given  to  the  town  by  the  daughters  of  Joseph  Gordon 
Ray  as  a  memorial  to  their  father.  Architecturally  this  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  library'  buildings  in  New  England  on 
account  of  the  consistency  with  which  the  Greek  ideal  has  hecn 
carried  out.  It  was  designed  by  H.  H.  Gallison  of  iiosioii. 
The  fiJU'  frescoes  of  the  interior,  representing  Greek  scenes,  are 
by  Tonimaso  Juglaris,  an  Italian.  The  books  presented  to  the 
town  by  Franklin  are  now  preserved  here.  Opposite  are  the 
buildings  of  Dean  Academy  (p  846),  a  coeducational  school 
endow^  in  1865  by  Dr.  Oliver  Dean,  once  a  citizen  of  the  town 
who  made  a  fortune  in  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Manchester,  N.H.  Near  here  is  the  estate  of  U.  T. 
Hayward,  notable  for  its  beautiful  landscape  garden. 

The  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Wrentham,  and  it^  early  history 
is  connected  with  that  place.  A  battle  with  the  Inuiaus  took  place 
here  ia  1676.   In  1778  the  town  was  separated  from  Wrentham  and 
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named  ia  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  hint  was  conveyed  to 
Franklin,  at  that  time  in  Paris,  that  the  gift  of  a  church  bell  would  be 
very  ai  rrp^ihle     Frmklin  «cnt  a  gift  of  125  hooks,  observing  that 

the  people  were  pruUdbly    inure  fond  of  sense  than  sound." 

Between  Franklin  and  Wrentham  lies  a  rolling  farming 
coLiiUry.  The  old  Colonial  homestead  in  Mann's  Plain  where 
Horace  Mann  was  born  in  1796  is  still  standing,  but  iL  is  large- 
ly spoiled  by  the  'renovationa'  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Passmg  along  the  shores  of  W<womonapoag  and  King 
Philip's  Ponds,  now  cheapened  by  the  names  of  Lake  Pear! 
and  Lake  Ardtier,  the  route  enters  Wrentham  (9.0),  joining 
Route  2  (p  204),  to  Boston,  35.0  m. 

From  the  Bellinghani  Fown  Halij  lurning  left  with  the  trolley 
on  macadam  road,  the  route  leads  to  South  Milford  (90.3). 
At  the  four  comers  continue  straight  through,  and  half  a  mile 
bejrond  bear  right  with  trolley  to 

MILFORD.  Alt  266  ft.  Pop  'twp)  13.055  (I910\  13,642  {191S). 
Worc€MteT  Co.  Settled  1667.  Indian  name  Quinshipaug. 
Mfg.  shoes,  straw  and  rubber  goods,  machinery;  granite, 

Milford,  the  first  of  the  'shoe  towns'  of  Massachusetts  to  * 

be  reached  in  coming  from  the  south,  is  a  thriving  community 

with  several  important  industries.  The  shoe  industry  was 

begun  here  in  1795  by  Arial  Bragg. 

Milford  pink  granite  is  a  fine-grained  granite,  beautiful  in 
color  and  te.xture,  for  building  purposes.  It  has  been  quarried 
here  for  nearly  a  century.  Two  firms  are  chielly  engaged  in 
the  work,  Norcross  Bros,  and  the  Massachusetts  Pink  Granite 
Company.  Many  buildings  in  the  town  are  constructed  of  it, 
including  Memorial  Hall,  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  High  School, 
the  Universalist  Church,  and  the  new  Post  Office,  a  federal 
building  erected  in  19 13-14.  A  conspicuous  shaft  erected  in 
St.  Mary's  Cemetery  by  Father  Cuddiby  as  a  replica  of  a 
famous  Irisli  round  tower,  is  constructed  of  Milford  granite, 
as  is  also  the  Perry  Memorial  recently  erected  at  Put-in-Bay, 
Lake  Erie.  The  quarries  and  mills  have  brought  to  Milford 
a  large  foreign  population,  mainly  ilaiian,  but  including  many 
other  nationalities. 

Note.  Route  24,  following  East  Main  St.  through  Medway 
aiul  Dover,  leads  to  Boston  (125.5).  Westward  it  leads  to 
Hopedale  and  Grafton. 

From  Main  and  Exchange  Sts.,  Milford,  the  route  keeps  to 

the  right  with  the  trolley.  A  mile  from  the  town,  where  the 
trolleys  fork,  bear  to  the  left,  following  macadam  State  High- 
way into  Washington  St..  which  passes  through  the  village 
of  MetcaU,  the  home  of  the  late  Kate  Sanborn,  the  writer. 
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Half  mile  beyond,  from  Phipps  Mill,  we  see  to  the  right  Lake 
Wcnnakccning,  *'a  pleasant  smile."  To  the  left  of  the  road 
is  the  great  Piilstield  Poultr>*  Company's  plant.  Further  on, 
on  the  right  on  Highland  St..  are  the  Winthrop  Nurseries, 
maintained  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Cutler,  a  lecturer  and  authority 
on  fanning.  Adjoining  is  the  Wennakeening  Farm,  which 
has  been  in  the  Cutlei  family  since  the  early  settlement.  On 
the  left  of  Washington  St.  is  the  Linda  Vista  farm,  the  mag- 
nificent estate  of  L.  £.  P.  Smith,  New  England  manager  of  the 
BCetropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

99 J  HOLUSTON,  AHiOOjU  Pop  {twp)  2711  {1910),  2788  {191$). 
MiMewexCo,  inc.  1724,  Mfg.  wooUngoodi,  copper  pumps, 
shoes,  army  blanM»,  md  WQx  Poptf;  dain/  produ€t9t 

nursery  stock. 

HoUiston  is  a  prosperous  residential  country  town  with 
some  diversity  of  manufacturing  interests,  mostly  on  a  sniali 
scale.  Originally  part  of  Sherborn,  it  was  incorporated  in 
1 724  and  named  after  Thomas  Hollis»  the  donor  of  Hollis  Hall, 
Harvard  Cdllege. 

Washington  Street  is  the  main  thoroughfare,  with  rows  of 
especially  fine  trees  and  a  number  of  handsome  r^idences. 
There  are  several  good  examples  of  those  classic  porticoes  so 
much  in  favor  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

At  East  HoUiston  the  road  lea\  es  Washington  St.  and  follows 
Concord  St.  with  the  trolley  past  I  he  Tra\ns  Farm,  the  ancient 
hou^c  of  wliich  was  the  scene  of  the  first  town  meeting  in  1724. 
Along  the  road  many  of  the  eighteenth  century  farmhouses, 
white  with  green  blhids,  have  the  dates  of  erections  above 
thdr  doorways.  Concord  Street  passes  the  extensive  plant  of 
the  Boston  Ice  Company,  coming  into  Irving  Square,  joining 
Route  34,  which  leads  to  Boston  (125.5),  at 

IOSjO  FRAMINGHAM  {R.  24), 
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Via  the  East  Bank  of  the  Hitdson. 

This  route  follows  the  course  of  the  Hudson  river  valley 
aiong  the  c.isLcrn  side  of  the  Hutlaon  river,  but  keeps  the  river 
in  view  for  only  short  distances.  It  is  a  hilly,  abnost  moun- 
tainous region  through  which  the  gorge  of  the  Hudson  makes 
its  way, — a  land  rich  in  the  lonumce  of  its  history,  which  has 
long  been  a  residential  region  for  the  wealthy  of  New  York. 
It  follows  in  general  the  course  of  the  old  Albany  Post  Road. 

As  was  customary  in  the  history  of  roads,  the  old  Albany  Post  Road 
began  its  life  as  an  Indian  trail,  winding  along  near  the  Hudson  river 
and  making  a  more  or  1cm  indirect  course  to  Albany.  Gradually, 

as  it  came  to  be  used  by  the  white  people,  its  line  was  straiKbti-ned, 
It  was  widened  for  the  use  of  wagons,  and  it  passed  from  a  path  into 
a  genuine  road.  In  1703  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  assembly 
for  "  Regulateing  Clearing  and  preserving  Publick  Comon  highways 
thro'out  this  Colony,"  including  one  to  "Fxtend  from  Kings  Bridge 
in  the  County  of  Westchester  through  the  same  County  of  West- 
chester. Dutchess  County,  and  the  County  of  Albany."  When 
Fr«  Irru  k  I'liilif)  <  .  the  'Dutch  millionaire'  as  he  was  called,  built 
the  bridge  over  Spuytca  Uuyvil  Creek,  be  became,  as  manor  lord, 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  which  led  to  the  bridge, 
the  Albany  Post  Road.  About  1806  the  Highland  Turnpike  Company 
Rot  control  of  the  rcKuf,  improved  an*!  --f  raightened  it,  put  up  toll  gates, 
and  it  entered  upon  what  may  be  culled  its  professional  life,  being 
brought  into  fairly  permanent  shape  and  much  as  we  now  know  it. 
For  years  thereafter  it  was  known  to  many  as  the  Highland  Turnpike. 

The  route  appropriately  belongs  in  a  book  on  New  England 

because  from  it  branch  of!  to  the  east  at  various  points  a  num- 
ber of  good  Stall'  Roads  which  offer  several  pleasing  entrances 
to  New  En^dand,  the  following  of  which  are  brietly  described: 

Tarry  town  to  Port  Chester;  connecting  with  Route  5,  to 
the  Berkshires,  Route  to  Danbury  and  HarLford,  and 
Route  I,  to  Hridge|)(>rt  and  New  Haven. 

Beacon  to  Pawling  via  I'ishkill. 

Poughkeepsie  to  Amenia  and  the  Berkshires. 

Rhinecllff  to  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Hudson  to  South  Egremont  and  the  Berkshires. 


R.  4  f  1.  New  York  to  Poughkeepsie.  73.5  m. 

Via  YoNKEKS  and  Fishxill, 

This  section  of  the  route  foUows  Riversule  Drive  and  North 
Broadway,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Berkshires.  Beyond  Peekskill  it  follows  the  new  State 
Road  through  the  hiUs,  away  from  the  river. 

From  the  Plaza  or  Columbus  Circle,  the  winding  drives  of 
Central  Park,  arc  followed  keeping  left  of  the  Mali  and  the 
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Webster  statue  and  emerging  into  73nd  St.,  which  is  followed 
into  Riveiside  Drive,  past  the  Soldiers'  Monument  and  Grant's 
Tomb,  and  across  the  Viaduct  into  Broadway,  which  leads 
across  the  Ship  Canal. 

The  United  States  Ship  Canal  v>-;\<  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  planned  its  construction  and  undertook  the  greui  ia:^k 
of  putting  it  tJurough  to  completion.  Before  the  year  1817  there  were 
two  small  brooks  running  where  now  the  line  of  the  center  of  the 
bridge's  swing  span  is,  and  these  streams  were  developed  by  Curtis 
and  John  Bolton  into  a  canal,  beside  which  they  established  their 
quarries  and  marble  mill.  This  little  canal  was  the  seed  from  which 
the  later  canal  on  so  much  larger  a  scale  sprang.  The  original  swing 
span  was  single,  and  not  until  1906  was  this  replaced  by  the  double 
deck  swing  span  which  is  now  in  use. 

Cross  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  Irving  tells  us  in  his  Knick- 
erbocker History  of  the  legend  of  the  Dutch  trumpeter, 

Anthony  van  Corlear,  who  swore  he  would  swim  across  it 
**en  spijt  den  duyvile,"  but  drowneri  in  the  attempt.  During 
the  K e  volution  this  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the  neutral 
ground"  (p  73). 

Forts  Washington  and  Lee  were  the  twin  guardians  of  the  Hudson 
river  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  former,  on  the  east  shore, 
stood  at  about  i8ist  St.,  the  latter  on  the  Jersey  shore  directly  opi>o- 
site.  Washington  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  between  them  at  wiiat 
is  now  Fort  Washington  Putint.  A  public  terry,  called  Burdette's, 
operatf  f!  }>y  Peter  Burdette  of  Fort  Lee,  was  also  a  means  of  cro^sinp, 
and  the  descendants  of  Burdette  are  still  living  in  the  town  ol  Fort 
Lee.  It  was  in  1776  that  the  two  forts  figured  prominently  in  United 
States  history.  In  November,  soon  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
Howe  opened  his  attack  upon  Fort  Washington  and  summoned  Colonel 
Magaw  to  surrender.  The  American  o^cer  thereupon  made  his 
famous  reply,  "Actuated  by  the  most  glorious  cause  that  mankind 
ever  f(night  in,  I  am  determined  ttj  defend  this  pn^t  tn  the  very  last 
extremity."  Although  Howe  persisted,  the  British  losses  were  five  to 
one  when  they  finally  took  the  fort  and  its  entire  troops  on  November 
16.  sending  them  to  the  Sugar  House  and  other  dreadful  prisons  in 
New  York  City.  Washinp;ton  with  his  general  othccrs  stood  weeping 
on  the  opposite  shore  while  he  saw  the  fortress  fall.  The  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  Lee  was  now  inevitable,  and  one  of  the  most  tragic  hours 
of  the  whole  war  followed.  Camp  kettles  were  left  on  the  fires,  over 
four  hundred  tents  left  standing,  and  provisions  enough  to  last  3000 
men  for  three  months  were  abandoned.  What  little  baggage  could  be 
taken  in  wagons  was  hauled  o(T  while  the  American  troops  marched 
hurriedly  back  to  Hackensack,  barefooted,  ragged,  exposed  to  the  cold 
November  rain.  The  retreat  left  Fort  Lee  open  to  Cornwalli^  who 
came  down  the  west  shore,  and  both  forts  were  now  British  possessions. 

The  route  passes  through  Riverdale,  which  lies  on  a  rocky 
plateau  high  up  above  the  Hudson.  Here  is  the  Riverdale 
Countr}'  School  for  Boys.  The  Palisades  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Hudson  are  lure  nt  Uieir  best.  They  extend  for  about 
fifteen  miles  with  a  heighi  of  200  to  500  feet,  and  consist  of 
a  basaltic  rock  with  a  columnar  formation.  This  trap  rock 
was  inlruilcd  as  mullen  lava  into  the  Triassic  siindiiioncs  and 
developed  prismalic  jointing  on  cooling. 
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A  mile  and  a  half  before  arriving  at  Yonkers  the  route  passes 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  a  convent  which  is  the  American  head- 
quarters of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  buildings  include 
Forthill,  formerly  the  home  of  the  famous  actor  Edwin  Forrest. 

13 J)    YONKERS.    Alt  10  ft,  R.R.    Pop  93^83  (1910),  90,948  {1915). 

Westchester  Co.    Settled  1646.    Mfg.  carpets,  hats,  ma- 
chine products,  rubber  goods,  electrical  supplies,  elevators, 
electric  motors,  and  sugar.    Value  of  Product,  $33^48j000. 
Yonkers  is  both  a  manufacturing  center  and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing residential  suburb  of  New  York.    There  are  two  chief  resi- 
dential sections.    The  one  to  the  north  includes  Amackassin 
Heights  and  Glenwood.    Here  is  the  old  Colgate  mansion  and 
Greystone,  on  North  Broadway,  now  the  residence  of  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  but  formerly  the  home  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
New  York  politician  who  made  such  a  stirring  campaign  for 


THE  HISTORIC  PHILIPSE  MANOR  HOUSE,  YONKERS 


the  Presidency.  The  other  residential  region  lies  to  the  south 
and  includes  Ludlow,  Cortlandt  Terrace,  and  Park  Hill  ad- 
joining Rivcrdale.  St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary  (R.C., 
i8q6)  and  the  Halsted  School  for  Girls,  founded  in  1874,  are 
located  here. 

Two  blocks  west  of  Getty  Square  is  the  historic  Philipse 
Manor  House  (1642).  The  mansion  was  enlarged  to  its  present 
size  in  1745  and  was  confiscated  in  1779  during  the  Revolution 
because  its  owner,  Frederick  Philipse,  was  suspected  of  Tory- 
ism. It  was  later  used  as  the  City  Hall,  but  is  now  owned  by 
the  State  and  maintained  as  a  museum  for  Colonial  relics. 
Here  lived  the  pretty  Mary  Philipse,  who,  it  is  said,  was  Wash- 
ington's first  love. 
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On  the  site  of  Yonkcrs  stood  the  Indian  settlement  of  Nappecka- 
mack,  "rapid  water  settlement."  centering  around  the  rock  at  the 

mouth  of  Ncppcrhan  (  reck,  where  the  natives  worshiped.  In  163Q 
it  was  includod  in  the  "Keskeskick"  purchase  made  by  thv  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  In  1646  it  was  prantctl  to  Adriatn  van  dt-r 
Donck,  New  Netherland's  earliest  historian  and  jurist.  His  grant  was 
known  a';  "Colen  Donck"  (Donck's  colony),  and  his  settlement  be- 
came known  as  "  De  Jonkhcrr  s  land"  (youns  lord's  land).  The  latter 
was  taken  over  by  Frederick  Philipse  for  his  manor  of  Pliilipsburgh. 
Washington's  army  occupied  a  portion  of  the  land  early  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  foiipht  several  skirmishes  hereabouts. 

The  rouic  hears  left  across  (ict  iy  Square  and  turns  right  on 
North  Broadway  upgrade.  At  tlucc  corners  at  stone  gates 
(16.5)  bear  left.  The  gates  btlong  to  the  quaint  old  mansion 
recently  rcmodckd  as  Long  Vuc  Inn. 

HASTINGS.    Alt  12  ft.    Pop  {(wp)  4SS2  ^1910.,  5461  (1915). 
Westchester  Co.   M/g.  wire  cable  and  asphalt  blocks.  Part 
of  town  eif  Groenhurg. 
Here  are  the  great  works  of  the  National  Cable  and  Conduit 
Company,  where  wire  and  tubing  are  drawn  and  Insulated  wire 
and  cables  made.   The  road  we  have  come  over,  from  New 
York  lo  Dobl)S  Ferry,  except  for  a  short  stretch  on  either  side 
of  Yonkers,  is  paved  with  as{)halt  blocks  of  the  Hastings 
Pavement  Company,  whose  plant  is  located  in  Hastings  (PS72). 

The  town  of  Hastings  was  once  the  estate  of  Peter  Post,  who  occu- 
pied a  little  stone  house  here  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.    He  was 

a  patriot  and  assisted  Colonel  Sheldon  in  surprising  a  party  of  Hes- 
sians by  giving  them  to  understand  that  the  Americans  were  in  one 
direction  whereas  they  were  in  reality  in  the  other  and  ready  to  dash 
forth  wh<  n  the  Hessians  passed.  The  success  of  the  ruse  left  every 
enemy  ika<l  except  one,  wno  report rd  Post's  a<  t  to  the  end  that  poor 
Post  was  beaten  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Aiicr  the  Revolution  his 
house  became  a  wellknown  tavern  and  stood  for  many  years. 

Opposite  Hastings  is  Indian  Head,  the  highest  point  of  the 

Palisades.   A  half  mile  beyond,  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  the 

botindary  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York,   The  top  of  the 

Hudson  terrace  above  for  miles  an(!  miles  is  occupied  by  mag- 
nificent  estates  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  river. 

2BJ   DOBBS  FERRY.    Alt  12  ft.   Pop  (twp)  34SS  (1910),  4030 

{191 S).    Westchester  Co.   Mfg.  gas  burners,  lager  beer. 

This  picturesque  little  village,  whii  h  was  the  scene  of  much 
military  activity  during  thi-  Revoluliun  l)e(ause  of  its  posilion 
on  the  Hudson,  contains  nuiny  tuie  country  places,  one  of 
which  was  once  Bob  Ingersoll's.  The  Livingston  Manor 
House,  where  Washington  had  his  headquarters  and  where 
in  1 7  S3  General  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  met  for 
the  final  settlement  of  the  terms  on  which  England  recognized 
American  independence,  is  situated  here. 

The  room  is  preserved  where  the  evacuation  papers  were 
signed,  and  also  the  rosewood  table  at  which  Lafayette  dined, 
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which  used  to  be  stretched  diagonally  across  this  room  when 

many  distinguished  guests  van  gathered  at  its  groaning  board. 
In  front  of  this  house  is  the  Washington-Rochambeau  Monu< 

ment,  erected  in  1894,  where,  as  the  inscription  states,  on 

July  6,  I7<^i,  the  French  allies  under  Rochambeau  joined  the 

American  Army.     The  Misses  Masters  S(  hool  for  Girls  is  so 

identified  with  this  place  thai  ihe  school  is  usually  referred 

to  by  its  patrons  as  'Dobbs  Ferry.* 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Jeremiah  Dobbs»  a  Delaware 
Swede,  <;et  up  a  ferry  maintained  by  the  family  for  a  century  and  more. 

Dohhs  Ferry  had  been  a  part  of  Philii)S('  Manor  and  consequently 
was  forfeited  in  the  Revolution.  In  1770  the  liriti^h  occupied  this 
point  and  in  the  following  year  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  command' 
inc:  the  Continental  Division,  made  this  his  headquarters.  July  4, 
1781,  Washington  en  camped  here  with  his  army. 

To  the  left  is  the  Ardsley  Country  Clul)  (20.:;),  and  just 

beyond,  \cvis.  buill  by  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 

named  after  his  father's  birthplace  in  the  West  Indies. 

IRVINGTON.  Alt  9  ft.  Pop  {iwp)  2SJ9  {1910),  2S79  U91S). 
Westehesier  Co,  Named  in  honor  of  Wothingi^  irmng. 

About  Irvington  are  a  considerable  number  of  castellated 
residences  of  half  a  century  ago.  Miss  Mason's  School  for 
Girls  occupies  one  of  these  buildings.  To  the  right  is  the 
notable  estate  of  the  late  Daniel  G.  Reed,  a  famous  Wall 
Street  operator.  This  was  formerly  Miss  Bennett's  School, 
now  at  Atillbrook. 

Pjiyoiid  Irvington,  the  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Sunnyside, 
the  old  home  of  Washington  Irving.  The  house  is  t-<;vcred 
with  ivy  grown  from  a  slip  from  Abboislord,  given  to  Irving 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  Palisades  here  become  le^  prominent  and  the  Hudson 
eipands  into  the  lake-like  Tappan  Zee,  ten  miles  long,  and  three 
to  four  miles  wide.  Just  before  reaching  Tarrytown,  on  the 
left  is  Lyndhurst,  and  the  Replon  School  for  Boys,  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard  (Helen  M.  Gould). 

244    TARRYTOWN.    Alt  7  ft.    Pnp  [twp)  5600  (1910),  57S2  191  S\ 
Westchester  Co.    Settled  1645,   Mfg,  drills  and  automo- 
tOot,   Ferry  to  Nyack, 
Tarrytown  has  developed  from  a  long  straggling  village  on 
both  sides  of  Broadway,  which  was  part  of  the  old  Albany  Post 
Road,  to  a  residential  suburb.   The  residential  section  e.xtends 
over  high  land  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  Hudson. 
Northeast  of  the  town  is  Kaakout  (Dutch,  '*Kigku!t,"  "look- 
out**), the  estate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  to  the  southeast 
in  a  beautiful  situation  high  on  the  hills  is  the  Hacklcy  School 
for  Boys.    Opjio^ite  is  Xyatk,  N.Y.,  reached  by  steam  ferry 
(^oj  across  the  Tappan  Zee.     riie  Knox  School,  the  Misses 
Mctcalf's  School  for  Girls,  and  Marymount  are  located  here. 
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One  of  the  seven  plants  oi  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

'  is  locaU'd  hvrv. 

Tarrytown  is  a  moditication  of  its  former  name  "tarwen  dorp," 
"wheat  town,"  on  account  of  the  large  crops  of  wheat.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  Alipconk,  "place  of  dlmft,"  burned 
by  the  Ditrh  in  1644.  Soon  after  it  was  settled  it  hern  me  p;irt  of  the 
great  rhiiip^ve  Manor  and  a  manor  house  was  built  at  tviuKi^land's 
Point,  north  of  the  present  town.  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Matite  tays, 
"There  is  proh.ibly  no  other  locality  in  America,  taking  into  account 
history,  tradition,  th«  old  church,  the  manor  house,  and  the  mill, 
which  so  entirely  conserves  the  form  and  spirit  of  Dutch  civilisation 
in  the  New  World."  Major  John  Andre  was  captured  on  the  Post 
Road  on  the  way  from  Tarrytown  in  1780.  A  marfilc  shaft  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Continental  soldier  marks  the  spot.  Wasb> 
ington  Irving  was  long  warden  of  Christ  Church  here. 

Note.  A  toute  leads  southeast  from  Broadway,  forking  left 
from  trolley  to  Port  Chester.  At  Blmsford  Station  (3.5)  this 
route  crosses  Route  5  (p  245)  to  Mt.  Kisco,  Brewster,  Pawling, 
the  Berkshires,  and  Vermont.   At  White  Plains  (7.0)  the  route 

crosses  Route  3  (p  212)  to  Bedford,  Danbury,  Watcrbury, 
Hartford,  and  Boston.  From  While  Plains  the  route  follows 
the  macadam  to  Port  Chester  (1^5)  on  Route  i  (p  74)  to 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Boston. 

Beyond  Tarrytown  at  the  brick  church,  in  the  fork,  bear  left. 
The  righthand  road,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  attractive 
way,  leads  through  the  estate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  Briar- 
cliff.  Just  beyond  on  the  right  is  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
the  graveyard  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church,  whiVh  was  built  in 
i6qq  with  bricks  bruughi  from  iioiland.  it  is  traversed  by 
Pocantico  or  Mill  Brook  with  the  bridge  across  which  Ichabod 
Crane  rushed  when  pursued  by  the  Headless  Horseman. 
Both  Washington  Irving  and  Carl  Schurz  (1829-1906)  are 
buried  in  this  cemetery. 

To  the  left  of  the  diurch  and  bridge  lies  the  land  of  the 
earlier  Philipse  manor,  antedating  the  one  at  Yonkers.  The 
spreading  old  white  manor  house  still  stands.  In  its  yard  is 
the  well  with  the  long  balancing  sweep  described  by  Irving, 
and  until  recently  the  old  mill  stood,  a  ruin  beside  the  creek. 
The  actual  bridge  over  which  Ichabod  Crane  rode  k)ng  ago 
fell  to  ruin,  being  a  flimsy  wooden  affair,  but  its  exact  span 
was  bridged  by  a  new  structure  in  iqii,  the  gift  of  William 
Rockefeller,  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  Irving's  famous  tale. 
Nearby  is  Rockwood  HaU,  the  home  of  William  Rockefeller. 

The  route,  paved  with  asphalt  blocks  (p  872),  next  passes 
through  Scarboro  (27.5).  At  this  point  a  goo<I  road  leaves 
the  river,  winding  up  among  the  Pocantico  Hills  to  Briar* 
cliff  Manor.  Mrs.  Dow's  Sdiooi  is  located  here. 
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29^    OSSINING.    AU8ft.    Pop    tup)  11 ,480  {1910),  10^26  {1915), 
Westchester  Co.    Settled  1700.   Mfg.  stoves,  metal  wart, 
porous  plasters,  vndtrwtm,  mni  marma  engintw 
The  village  is  finely  atuated,  overlooking  the  Tappan  Zee. 
It  is  a  residential  town  for  people  of  moderate  means.  Here 
are  a  number  of  wellknown  private  schools, — ^The  Dr.  Hpl- 
brrx)k  School  for  Boys,  Ml.  iMeasant  Academy,  and  the  Ossin- 
ing  School  ior  Girls.    Ossining  has  most  \nried  industries, 
including  Rand   McNally's  press  and   the  Ak-ock  Porous 
Plaster  plant.    On  the  river  front  is  the  famous  Sing  Sing 
State  Prison,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  disgraceful 
political  corruption  and  the  courageous  effort  of  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne  to  reform  the  institution  and  introduce  modem  methods 
in  spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  political  gangsters. 

This  locality  derives  its  name  from  the  Sin-Sinck  Indians.  For- 
merly known  as  Sinj?  Sinp,  its  name  was  chariReH  in  iqoi  to  differ- 
entiate the  town  from  the  penitentiary.  The  territory  about  here  was 
a  part  of  Pbilipse  Manor,  first  settled  about  1700. 

Two  miles  beyond  Ossining,  the  road  crosses  Croton  River, 
the  waters  of  which  are  stored  and  diverted  by  a  dam  a  few 
miles  above  and  conducted  by  the  Croton  Aqueduct  to  New 
York.  Near  Ossining  this  is  carried  across  a  ravine  by  a  stone 
arch  with  an  80-foot  span.  Just  beyond  the  Croton  river, 
Croton  Point  extends  out  into  the  Hudson  for  a  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  miles,  ending  in  Tellers  Point.  It  was  off  here 
that  the  British  man-of-war  "Vulture"  lay  at  anchor,  await- 
ing the  return  of  Andre  from  his  conference  with  Benedict 
Arnold  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  A  parly  ui  Americans, 
seeing  the  "Vulture"  lying  within  range,  brought  down  a 
cannon  from  Verplanck's  Point  and  used  it  so  weU  that  the 
vessel  was  compelled  to  drop  down  stream.  This  prevented 
Andr6  from  returning  on  board,  so  he  crossed  at  King's 
Ferry  to  Verplanck's  Point  and  made  the  attempt  to  reach 
New  York  by  land  which  resulted  in  his  capture. 

The  route  passes  through  Hnrmon  (33.5).  a  new  residential 
town  in  the  course  of  development,  and  just  beyond  reaches 

CROTON-ON'HUDSON.    Alt  9  ft.    Pop  {twp)  1086  {1910), 
2243  (1915).    Westchester  Co. 

To  the  west  lie  the  Kitchawan  Hills.    Here  the  Hudson  is 

at  its  witkst  and  is  known  as  Havcrstraw  Bay  from  the  town 
opposite,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  High  Tor  (S20  ft).  Three 
miles  above  is  Stony  Point,  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The 
fort  here  was  taken  by  the  British  and  six  weeks  later  was  suc- 
cessfully stormed  in  one  uf  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
Revuluiion  by  'Mad  Anthony'  Wayne,  on  the  night  ot  July 
i779>  Croton  perpetuates  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief, 
Kenoten,  ''wind." 
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The  route  runs  inland,  cutting  oil  the  bend  in  the  river  where 
Verphmck's  Point  projects  opposite  Stony  Point.  It  was  here 
in  1778  that  Baron  Steuben,  the  Prussian  oflicer,  effect uaiiy 
taught  the  Continental  soldiers  the  efficiency  of  drill. 

Passing  through  Montrose,  the  route  turns  right  on  South  St., 
curving  left  into  Division  St.,  to 

PBEKSKILL.  AH  10  ft.  Pop  (twp)  ISMS  (1910),  1S402 
{191S).  Westchester  Co.  Mfg.  stoves,  boilers,  brick 
machines,  hats,  underwtm,  and  yeast  cakes.   Value  of 

Product  $7^51,000.        ■  • 

Peekskill  is  the  home  of  many  New  York  business  men  and 
a  number  of  private  schools.  Its  manufactures  are  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

reok>kiU  ("kill"--" brook"  or  "creek")  was  named  for  Jan  Peek, 
a  Duti  h  seventeenth  century  mariner  who  followed  Peekskill  Creek, 
thinking  he  was  on  ihc  Hudson,  until  his  ship  r.in  ajjround.  Jan  was 
a  tapster  who  had  headquarters  on  Broadway,  and  w^hosc  character 
was  so  "scandalous"  that  the  slioriff  reported  that  he  found  "drinking 
clubs  on  divers  nights  at  the  house  of  Jan  Peek  with  dancing  and  jump- 
ing and  entertainment  o!  disorderly  people."  In  spite  of  this,  the 
village  named  for  him  grew  to  be  a  godly  place  and  has  boasted  many 
fine  chnrrhes. 

Op{)()sile  is  DundcrlKTg,  at  tlic  fool  ol  which  Captain  Kidd 
dcposiU'd  a  portion  of  thai  hurdensome  treasure  whicli  he 
spread  so  generously  over  ihe  land,  if  all  ihe  local  traditions 
are  to  be  believed.  Just  south  of  it  is  Tompkins  Cover  with 
limestone  quarries.  To  the  north  of  Dunderberg  is  lona 
Island  with  stores  of  naval  ammunition.  From  here  north- 
ward, the  Hudson  enters  the  section  known  as  the  Highlands, 
and  the  route  runs  inland,  cutting  off  a  bend  in  the  river,  and 
takes  the  right  fork  (46.0)  on  the  new  State  Road  which  runs 
inland  to  Fishkill. 

Note.  The  lefthand  route  leads  to  Garrison -on-the-Hudson 
(62.0),  which  lies  opposite  West  Point,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  steam  ferry.  Ju>i  above  are  Constitution  Island 
and  Cold  Spring;  it  the  foot  of  Ml.  I'orest  (1425  ft),  opposite 

Storm  Kinc':  Mountain  (1530  ft). 

61M  FISHKILL  VILLAGE.  Alt  223  ft.  R.R.  Pop  (twp)  Si6  {1910), 
531  {1915).    Dutchess  Co.    Ferru  to  Newburgh. 

The  village  lies  in  the  valley  of  Fishkill  Creek  among  the 
hills,  four  miles  back  from  the  Hudson.  Here  there  are  two 
fine  old  eighteenth  century  churches.  Cooper  made  thb  vil- 
lage the  scene  of  many  of  the  incidents  in  "The  Spy." 

To  the  south  is  Mt.  Beacon  (1585  ft).  An  inclined  railway 
ascends  to  the  summit,  where  there  is  a  casino  commanding 
surpassing'  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  mountains.  l)urin^  llu-  Revolution  beacon 
fires  were  kindled  here  to  signal  the  approach  of  the  British. 
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Note.  To  the  left  are  Matteawan  and  Beacon,  the  latter 
formerly  called  Fishkill  Landing,  lying  opposite  Newburgh, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stciim  ferry.  One  of  the 
principal  routes  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  West  to  New 
England  crosses  the  Hudson  by  this  ferry  and  passes  through 
Fishkill  Village^  bearing  left  at  the  three  comers  by  the  church. 
Crossing  the  R.R.  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond,  it  continues  over 
the  iron  bridge^  turning  left  and  following  macadam  to  Hope- 
well (15.0  from  Beacon).  Here  the  route  bears  left  on  mac- 
adam with  the  Pawling  sign^,  past  West  r:i  vlin^  (2:  0), 
into  Pawling  (26.0).  Here  it  joins  Route  5  (p  24<S)  to  Salis- 
bur\  M\(\  the  Berkshires,  where  it  connects  with  vaxious  routes  • 
for  the  principal  New  England  points;. 

66Uf  WAFFINGERS  FALLS.  Alt  100  jl.  Pop  ^tup)  319S  {1910), 
3742  {1915).    Dutchess  Co.    Mjg.  prints  and  overalls. 

Wappinger  Creek  here  furnishes  valuable  waterpower  and 
there  are  large  print  works  and  manufactories  of  overalls  here. 
The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  Indian  tribe.  Here  the 
route  rejoins  the  valley  road  from  Beacon. 

TSJ  POUGHKEEPSIE.  Alt  170  ft.  Pop  29^98  {1910),  $ijn4 
{191S)  Dutchess  Cn.  Settled  1698.  Mfg.  pig  hnn.  mow- 
ing machines,  horseshoes,  automobiles,  glassware,  and  gas* 
otm  engines*  Feng  to  HigMand* 

Poughkeepsie  is  built  on  the  terraces  facing  the  Hudson, 
rising  200  feet  above  the  river  and,  in  part,  on  the  level  plateau 
above.  It  is  the  scene  in  June  of  the  intercollegiate  boat  races, 
in  which  the  chit  f  American  colleges,  except  Yale  and  Harvard, 
have  rowed  annually  since  1895.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  many  handsome  n  sidcTKes 
and  beautiful  estates,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  po^^cs^iun 
of  the  original  Knickerbocker  families.  The  Hudson  is  crossed 
at  Poughkeepsie  by  the  great  cantilever  railway  bridge,  con- 
structed 1886-89.  It  is  one  and  a  half  miles  long  and  the 
rails  are  200  feet  above  high  water. 

Poughkeepsie  is  a  considerable  educational  center.  Two 
miles  east  of  the  city  center  is  Vassar  College,  the  grounds  of 
which  include  an  area  of  over  400  acres.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  American  women*s  colleges  and 
has  just  celebratcfl  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  it  was  founded  in 
1 861  by  Matthew  Vassar,  an  Englishman  and  a  wealthy  brewer. 
There  are  a  number  of  private  schools,  including  Putnam  Hail 
and  ^ilen  Eden  Seminary,  both  fur  girls. 

The  American  Fiat  Automobile  Factory  has  been  located 
here  for  many  years.  In  19 17  it  was  taken  over  by  the  F.  1. 
A.  T.  of  Turin  who  propose  to  enlarge  it»  emplo3nng  12,000 
mechanics,  and  to  manufacture  submarines,  aeroplanes,  trench 
guns  and  all  the  modem  implements  of  destruction. 
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Poughkeepsie  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  about  1698  and  its  name  is 

derived  from  the  Indian  word  "  Apokeepsing,"  "a  safe  harbor."  The 
New  York  lepinlature  met  here  for  many  years  during  the  1  ificr  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  1780  the  Federal  Cun:>tiiutiQa  was 
imtified  here  by  the  New  York  Convention. 

Note.  A  State  Highway  leads  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Amenia 
and  the  Berkshires.  At  the  corner  of  Main  and  Market  Sts., 
turn  east  with  trolley  on  Main  St.,  forking  left  at  blacksmith 
shop  (2.0)  and  passing  <m  the  left  the  Dc  Witt  ninton  man- 
sion, to  Pleasant  Valley  (7.0),  a  region  of  hantisome  estates. 
Continue  through  Washington  Hollow.  At  the  crossroads,  the 
route  turns  Lo  ihe  left,  passing  the  Bennett  Sclioul  t\>r  (;irl3, 
directly  on  the  left,  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond,  on  lIic  right, 
the  MUlbrook  Inn.  After  crossing  R.R.,  pass  directly  through 
Millbrook  (15  5),  the  main  street  of  which  leads  to  the 
lodge  at  the  entrance  to  Daheim,  the  5000  acre  estate  of 
C.  F.  Dietrich,  who  has  here  acclimatized  roe  deer  and  Ger- 
man hares.  Here  turn  to  the  right  on  the  Slate  Highway 
which  continues  over  the  hills  through  the  hamlets  of  Mab- 
bettsville  (17.5)  and  Lithgow  (21.0),  to  Amcnia  (26.0),  where 
the  road  joins  Route  5  (p  249). 

R.  4  §  2.    Poughkeepsie  to  Albany.  74.0  m. 

Leaving  Poughkeepsie  i)y  way  of  Washington  St.,  we  pass 
under  the  eastern  approaches  of  the  great  Hudson  river  bridge 
and  by  numerous  residential  estates. 

6.0    HYDE  PARK.    Alt  8  ft,  R.R.    Pop.  3019.    Dutchess  Co. 

From  hcie  on,  the  river  banks  become  much  lower  and  the 
Catskills  arc  a  prominent  feature  in  the  distance  across  the 
river.  Just  beyond  the  village  on  the  river  front  is  the  F.  W. 
Vanderbilt  estate  and  on  the  opposite  bank  at  Maiden  is  the 
home  of  John  Burroughs. 

Just  beyond  Staatsburg  (10.0)  on  the  right  is  Dinsmore 
Point  and  the  residence  of  the  late  William  B.  Dinsmore,  once 
president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company.  The  route  runs 
inland,  following  the  St:!i('  Road  to  Rhiiiebeck.  The  river 
road  passes  through  Kiiuiccii£[,  near  which  is  the  estate  of 
Vincent  Astor. 

I6jD    RHINEBECK     Alt   203   ff.    Pop    ^tirp^  <19W),  1S80 

{19JS}.    Duichess  Lo.    M}g.  tattiayes  and  sheilac;  violet' 
growing.  Peng  to  Kingston. 
Rhinebeck  is  the  center  of  the  violet-growing  industry,  to 

which  twenty-five  square  milos  are  given  over.    It  is  also  the 

distrihuiing  center  of  the  region  round  about.  The  name  is 
combined  from  William  Beckman,  who  founded  the  town,  and 
hi>  native  Rhineland.  The  Becknian  House  is  a  tine  example 
of  seventeenth  century  Dutch  architecture. 
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Two  miles  to  the  west  is  RhincclifT,  which  is  connected  with 
Kinijston,  oj^posile,  by  a  slcam  ferry  (toll  30  or  35  cts,  pas- 
sengers i^s  cts). 

Note.  From  Rhinecliff  a  cross-country  route  leads  to 
Lakeville,  Conn.,  and  the  Berkshires  or  the  Connecticut  region. 
Passing  through  Rhinelxjck  (2.0),  on  East  Market  St.  the 
route  forks  left  at  the  blacksmith's  shop  (5.5),  leudmg  ihruugh 
Rock  City  (8.5),  Lafayette  (13.0;,  into  Pine  Plains  (19.5). 
Here  the  lefthand  road  leads  to  Great  Barrington.  Continu- 
ing straight  on,  along  Church  St.,  and  crossing  R.R.,  the  route 
leads  through  Culvers  Comers  (23.5).  Bearing  right  across 
R.R.  and  then  left  on  the  macadam  road  through  Millerton 
(29.5)^  it  forks  left  over  R.R.  (31.5)  to  Lakeville  (33.5)  on 
Route  5  (P  251). 

21 J  RED  HOOK.   Alt  217  fU  Pep  960.  DuiehfiM  Co.  Ufa. 

chocolate;  tobacco. 

This  village  is  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  district  and  has 
tobacco  factories.  Tlie  n;inie  is  derived  from  Roode  lioeck 
which  the  Dutch  applied  to  a  iieaiby  /narsh  covered  with 
cranberries.  The  route  runs  still  further  inland  through  Upper 
Red  Hook  (25.0).  Five  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  Hudson,  is 
North  Bay,  where  Fulton  built  the Clermont/'  At  the  fork, 
bear  left  across  the  county  line,  immediately  passing  through 
Nevis  (27.0),  named  from  Alexander  Hamilton's  birthplace. 

29Jf  CLEitM€MiT.  Alt  226 ft.  Pop  (twp)  800.  Cohimbh  Co. 

It  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Livingstons,  and  Chancellor 
Livingston,  the  friend  of  Fulton,  named  it  for  the  first  Ameri- 
can steamboat.  Opposite  is  Maiden,  above  which  is  Kaater- 
skill  Mountain  (2145  ft),  with  its  summer  hotels. 

Beyond  tnke  left  fork,  following  State  Highway  straight 
through  Blue  St  i  res  (30.5),  a  crossroads  hamlef. 

3SJ    LIVINGSTON.    Alt  198  ft.    Pop  (twp)  1620,    Columbia  Co. 

This  town  was  named  for  Rolieri  R.  Livingston.  I'here  is 
a  fine  view  across  the  river  of  the  'Man  in  the  Mountain'  in 
the  Catskills.  Catskill,  on  the  west  bank,  is  at  the  mouih  uf 
Catskill  Creek,  and  is  a  good  entrance  to  the  mt)un tains.  This 
was  the  highest  pomt  reached  by  Hudson's  ship,  the  ''Half 
Moon/'  but  he  sent  small  boats  up  to  Waterloo. 

42J0  HUDSON.  AH  ISO  ft  Pop  11,417  {1910),  11^44  {191S), 
County-seat  of  Columbia  Co.  Settled  1784.  Mfg.  clothing, 
car  wheels,  furniture,  paper  borc<^.  ice-handling  machines, 
knit  goods,  foundry  products,  bricks,  tiles,  paper,  and  beer. 
Feny  to  Athene. 

The  city  is  picturesquely  situ;ited  on  the  slope  of  T inspect 
Hill.  Promenade  Park  on  the  blufl  above  the  steamboat  land- 
ing commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  Catskill  Moun- 
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tains.  The  town  has  a  river  trade  and  important  manufac- 
tures with  a  total  value  of  factory  prod  ut  is  of  over  $4,000,000, 
and  here  are  located  two  large  Portland  cement  works. 

Hudson  was  settled  by  thrifty  New  Englanders  from  Nantltcket  And 
Marthas  Vineyard,  and  though  115  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  success- 
fully carried  on  a  whaling  industry  and  considerable  foreign  commerce, 
botB  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the  War  of  181 2. 

Note.  From  Hudson  a  State  Highway  leads  eastward  to 
South  Egremont  and  the  Berkshires.  From  the  Feny  it 
crosses  the  city  by  Front  and  Warren  Sts.,  at  the  public  square 
turning  left  on  Columbia  St.  which  is  continued  as  Columbia 
Turnpike.  Claverack  (5.0)  was  probably  named  for  the  Dutch 
"klaver-akkcr,"  ''clover- field."  The  Dutch  skippers  divided 
the  Hudson  into  thirteen  "racks"  or  reaches." 

The  route  then  goes  over  the  hills  through  the  hamU*t  of 
HoUowville,  and  Martindalc  (ii.o),  following  a  narrow  inbu- 
tar>'  valley  into  the  broaiici  upper  valley  ol  Taghkanick  to 
Crar>'ville  (15.0)  and  Hillsdale  (iS.c).  ilere  the  road  rises 
and  on  the  right  is  a  fine  view  ot  Ml.  Everett  (2624  ft).  At 
(24,0)  South  Egremont,  Mass.,  it  joins  Route  5  (p.  254). 

From  the  Public  ^<iuare  in  Hudson,  the  maui  route  follows 
Columbia  St.  and  Green  St.  to  the  macadam  State  Highway 
over  R.R.,  through  the  little  hamlet  of  Stottville  (45.0),  and 
descends  to  Stockport  (47.5).  Here  the  route  turns  right, 
crossing  Claverack  Creek,  and  follows  Kinderhook  Creek 
through  Chittenden  Falls  to  Stu3rvesant  Falls  (50.5). 

KINDERHOOK,   Alt  240  ft.   Pop  827  {191S).    Columbia  Co. 
Mjg.  knit  hood$. 

Kinderhook  was  an  important  coaching  center  before  the 
railroad  came.  The  i,^7th  milestone  Still  remains  by  the 
grove  not  far  from  the  cemetery. 

One  of  the  fmesl  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  houses  is  that  built 
by  Stephen  van  .Men  (1721),  on  the  right  as  we  approach  the 
village.  Across  the  road  from  the  Brick  Church  is  the  \'an 
Schaack  mansion  where  Burgoync  was  entertained  after  his 
capture.  A  mile  or  more  beyond  the  village  on  the  Post  Road 
is  the  Van  Alen  Homestead  (1737)1  where  Katiina  van  Tassel 
lived.  Still  further  on  is  Lindenwald,  originally  the  Van  Ness 
homestead,  enlarged  and  improved  by  President  Van  Buren. 

S6J0   VALATiS,   Alt  24S  ft.   Pop  (iwp)  1219  {1910),  1410  {191S), 
Columbia  Co.  Mfg.  upholsterers'  gimp,  p^per, and  knit  gttodM, 
The  route  continues  north,  with  the  Taconic  range  to  the  east. 

€$J9  SCHODACK  CENTER, 
The  road  follows  Route  13  to  Rensselaer  and 

74J0   ALBANY  {R.lih 
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R.  5.  NEW  YORK  to  the  BERKSHiR&S. 

VERMONT^  and  MONTREAL       412.0  m. 

Via  Pawling,  Sausbury,  Pittsfield,  and  Bennington. 

This  most  direct  route  from  New  York  to  the  Bcrkshires 
and  Vermont  affords  also  an  interesting  entrance  to  New 
Kn|jiand.  It  is  a  route  much  used  by  tourists  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  South  who  wish  to  avoid  New  York  City.  They 
may  cross  the  Hudson  from  Nyack  to  Tarry  town,  joining  the 
route  at  East  view  (p  245),  or.  crossing  at  Newburgh,  may 
join  the  route  further  north  at  Pawling  (p  230).  or,  crossing  at 
Poughkecpsic,  join  it  at  Anicnia  (p  240).  From  Canaan  one 
may  turn  eastward  to  Hartford,  Route  8,  or  from  Lenox  * 
through  the  western  Berkshires  to  Sprinj^tleld.  Route  13,  or 
from  North  Adams  via  the  MoJiawk  i  rail  to  Greenfield  and 
Boston  and  the  New  England  Coast,  Route  15. 

Thb  popular  mland  route  foUows  in  general  the  course  of 
the  Harlem  valley  northward  through  the  Westchester  hills 
and  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Taconic  range.  Entering  Con- 
necticut, the  Litchfield  hills  become  mountains,  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  over  2000  feet.  Thence  the  course  is  through  the 
heart  of  the  Bcrkshires  and  the  Green  Mountain  region  jnist 
historic  Bennington  and  Manchester,  the  mecca  of  summer 
auto  tourists,  down  the  valley  of  Otter  Creek  to  Burlington. 
From  there  the  route  leads  across  the  islands  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  joining  the  King  Edward  Highway  to  Montreal. 

The  route  foUows  State  Highways  throughout  its  course. 
In  New  York  this  is  generally  macadam,  with  the  white  fences 
characteristic  of  State  Highways  and  frequent  sign  posts 
erected  by  the  Highway  Commission  making  the  route  clear. 
From  the  Comiecticut  boundary,  excepting  the  short  section 
Salisbur> -Canaan,  yellow  bands,  the  route  throughout  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  follows  State  Highway, 
marked  with  blue  bands  on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts. 

R.  5  §  1.    New  York  City  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.  145.5  m. 

Via  Elmsford,  Katonah,  Brkwstkr.  Pawmnc.  Amenia, 
Sausbury,  Great  Barrington,  and  STocKiminGE. 

The  route  leads  northward  through  the  pleasant  hills  of 
Westchester  and  Kensico,  a  region  undergoing  great  tofK>- 
graphical  change  owing  to  the  tremendous  excavations  tiiai 
are  being  made  for  great  reservoirs  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cat^dll  Reservoir  system  are  to  furnish  New  York  with  a 
greatly  increased  water  supply.  Thence  it  follows  the  so- 
called  Harlem  valley,  through  which  runs  the  Harlem  division 
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of  the  New  Haven  railroad,  but  which  in  truth  is  drained 
various  streams, — some  flowintj  into  the  Housatonic  and  some 
into  the  Hudson.  The  Cr(»iuii  valley  with  its  numerous 
reservoirs  and  lakelets  has  become  in  the  last  decade  a  region 
of  genilcmen's  country  cslalcs.  The  Harlem  valley  is  fol- 
lowed to  Dover  Plains  and  thence  the  route  continues  through 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Tacomc  range  to  Amenia  and  across 
the  Connecticut  State  line  to  the  beautiful  old  town  of  Sharon. 

From  the  Plaza  or  Columbus  Circle  the  route  runs  north- 
ward through  Central  Park  and  over  the  Grand  Boulevard  and 
Concourse.  Routes  i  and  3  turn  eastward,  to  the  ripht.  at  Pel- 
ham  Ave.  (0.5);  the  latter  route  is  alternative  from  ihis  point 
to  Hart's  Corners  (21.2).  To  the  left  is  Jerome  Reservoir  on 
the  site  of  the  famous  old  race  course.  Mosholu  Parkway 
leads  to  the  left  to  \  an  Cortlandt  Park  (1132  acres).  Here 
is  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  mansion  (174S),  which  was  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  at  one  period  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  now 
a  Revolutionary  museum  in  charge  of  the  Colonial  Dames.' 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  and  the  Empire  City  Race  Track  are 
on  the  right  of  Central  Ave.,  on  which  the  route  leads 
northward  through  Hart's  Comers  (21.2).  Near  the  cross- 
roads occurred  one  of  the  enror) titers,  and  an  amusing  one, 
that  i^rereded  the  Battle  of  White  Plains.  General  Spencer, 
with  2000  troops,  had  gone  forth  to  check  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance, and  the  nuciing  took  place  on  the  old  N'ork  mid. 
They  greeted  the  oncoming  Hessians  with  a  full  discharge  ui 
musketry,  and  puiiishcd  them  severely;  but  were  so  overcome 
with  stage-fright  at  their  successful  attempt  that  they  fled  to 
the  hills  near  Chatterton's.  The  episode  was  dubbed  "the 
rout  of  the  bashful  New  Englanders.*' 

At  Hartsdalc  (21.0)  the  route  continues  westward  along 
Hartsdale  Road  through  Hartsdale  Comers. 

■  24.2  ELMSFORD.  Alt  173  U-  Pop  (twp)  1380  ( 1915  ).  Westchester  Co. 

This  village,  where  the  valley  of  Sawmill  River  broadens 
among  the  hills,  is  rapidly  becoming  cme  of  suburban  homes. 

Here  lives  Col.  J.  C.  L.  Hamihon,  the  great-gratidson  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  on  one  side  and  of  Cornelius  van  Tassel 
on  the  other,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  His  house 
contains  a  large  collection  of  valuable  historic  relics,  among 
them  such  articles  as  letters  and  documents  of  Revolutionary 
officers,  ancient  firearms,  the  andirons  which  stood  in  the 
gigantic  fireplace  of  the  old  \  an  Tassel  home,  furniture  of  both 
old  families,  and  the  pewter  basin  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, serve<l  Andre  on  the  day  of  his  capture  for  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk.   In  the  yard  of  the  old  Dutch  church  stands 
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a  monument  to  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andr^. 

The  inscription  states  that  in  September,  1780, 

**  Isaac  van  Wart,  accompanied  by  John  Paulding  and  David  Will 
iams,  all  farmers  in  the  county,  intercepted  Major  Andre  on  his  return 
from  the  American  lint  s  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  bribes  offered  them  for  his  release,  nobly  disdaining  to 
sacrifice  their  country  for.  gold,  secured  and  carried  him  to  the  com- 
mmnder  of  the  district,  whereby  the  dangerout  and  traltorotis  con- 
spiracy of  Arnold  was  brought  to  light,  the  insidious  ile>ik'na  of  the 
enemy  batllcd.  the  American  army  saved,  and  our  fielovetl  country, 
now  free  and  independent,  rescued  from  most  iminineiil  peril." 

A  mile  south  of  the  village  is  the  home  of  Cornelius  \'an 
Tassel,  whose  original  house  was  burned  by  ihe  British  al  ihc 
time  he  was  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  the  old  Sugar  House  in 
New  York.  In  a  house  now  known  by  the  name  of  Feather- 
stone,  Washington  and  Rochambeau  held  conferences  during 
important  numeuveis.  At  the  Four  Comers  occurred  many 
of  the  scenes  in  Cdoper's  *'Spy/'  and  here  stood  Betty  Flan- 
nigan's  Tavern,  where  the  soldiers  refreshed  themselves. 

The  route  continues  north,  avoiding  crossing  R.R.,  and 
follows  the  hills  above  the  valley  of  Sawmill  River  to  Kastview 
(26.0.  where  we  pass  the  beautiful  Butler  estate  and  cross  the 
Cruion  Aqueduct  and  turn  right  on  the  road  from  Tarryiowii, 
Continuing  along  the  valley  of  the  Sawmill  river  to  Ncpcrhan 
(29.0).  'Aiis  IS  a  region  of  bungalows  recently  taken  up  for 
real  estate  exploitation.  The  first  purchaser,  Adriaen  van  der 
Donck«  in  1639,  vainly  tried  to  HoUandize  the  Indian  name 
into  "Nepperheim." 

UJf    PLEASANTVILLE.    Alt  300  ft.   Pop  itivp)  2464  (19IS). 

1  his  is  an  old  setlied  coiTTmrinity  in  tht-  midst  of  pleasiint 
country.  It  was  the  ' Clark V  C  nrners'  of  early  days,  when 
Henry  Clark  and  his  wife  Rathel  conveyed  !)y  deed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ihe  land  for  its 
use.  Here  the  new  reservoir  system  can  be  deariy  traced  as 
it  travels  over  miles  of  hill  and  valley. 

The  route  leads  over  the  hills  above  the  Sawmill  river 
valley  and  through  the  outskirts  of  Chappaqua  (33. 5).  The 
village  lies  chiefly  about  the  station  in  the  valley  below  to  the 
left.  It  is  on  the  divide  separating  the  waters  of  Sawmill 
River  and  those  of  the  Croton  valle>'.  To  the  norih  is  Chap- 
paqua Moujitain  (730  ft).  Russet  apples,  and  cucumbers  for 
pickles,  long  ago  made  Chappaqua  famous  as  a  farming  local- 
ity. Near  the  station  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
erected  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chappaqua  Historical 
Society,  and  on  the  State  Road,  north  of  the  station,  is  the 
Old  Quaker  Meeting  Hotise  (1764)  used  as  a  hospital  i^ter  the 
battle  of  White  Plains. 
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la  1851  Horace  Greeley,  while  editor  of  the  "Tribune/*  bought  a 
tract  of  seventy-five  acres,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  stands  the 

pre-i  nr  r  iilr  i.ir!  >tali()n.  To  this  rclrcat,  Crt'cU-y  said,  he  would 
"steal  from  the  city's  labors  and  anxieties,  at  least  one  day  in  each 
week,  to  revive  as  a  farmer  the  memories  of  my  childhood's  humble 
home."  He  drained  a  swamp,  turned  it  into  a  model  farm,  and  made 
it  famous  as  "Greeley  Swamp."  celebrating  it  in  his  famous  book, 
"What  I  Know  About  Farming-"  On  election  day  he  would  travel 
several  miles  to  the  nearest  polling  place  and  there  gather  a  crowd  of 
country  people  around  him  from  far  and  near,  while  he  gave  impromptu 
orations  on  live  topics.  At  his  farm  he  received  the  crushing  news  of 
his  defeat  by  Grant  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1873.  From  this 
disappointment  Greeley  never  recovered,  and  he  died  at  the  home  ot 
his  friend.  Dr.  Choate.  near  his  farm,  on  Nov.  sq,  1872.  The  Greeley 
Homestead,  like  the  Jay  Homestead,  near  Katonah,  was  a  well- 
known  station  on  the  'Underground  Railway,'  by  which  many 
hundreds  of  runaway  slaves  journeyed  from  bondage  in  the  South  to 
freedom  in  Canada.  Remodeled  after  a  tire  several  years  ago.  it  is 
now  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  Greeley's  daughter. 

The  road  leads  on  through  the  hamlet  of  Newcastle  (37.3). 
This  vicinity  was  an  old  Quaker  headquarters,  and  the  Friends 
rode  horseback  or  traveled  in  droll,  oldfashioned  vehicles 
from  the  farms  around  to  hold  First-Day  service  in  the  three 
meeting  houses  erected  near  by.  During  the  Revolution  New- 
castle was  included  in  the  "Neutral  Ground"  and  was  plun- 
dered and  harassed.  Washinp^ton  crossed  through  Newcastle 
Corners  and  Mt.  Kisco  on  his  way  from  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.  The  Indian  chief  Wampus  had  his  wigwam  near 
here,  and  the  deed  by  which  he  and  his  associates  conveyed 
the  land  to  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote  granted  him  the  ''tene- 
ments, gardens,  orchards,  arable  lands,  pastures,  feedings, 
woods,  underwoods,  meadows,  marshes,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers, 
rivulets,  mines,  minerals  (royal  mines  only  excepted),  Ashing, 
fowling,  hunting,  and  hawking  rights,"  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  country     extremely  rich  by  nature 

S8J0   MT.  KISCO.   Alt  280  JL  Pop\tUfp)  Z80i  {1910),  290i  U91S). 

Westchester  Co. 

The  village  spreads  throu^  the  valley  up  on  the  surround- 
ing hlUs.  The  height  above,  adjacent  to  Kisco  Mountain 
(620  f t) ,  is  a  region  of  attractive  homes.  There  are  a  number  of 
pretty  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  The  route  follows  parallel  with 
the  R.R.  past  Bedford  Hills  Station  (40.5).  In  the  hills  about 
here  there  are  many  farms  which  have  been  made  into  heauti- 
lui  residential  estates.  The  Bedford  School  for  Boys  is  located 
here     Many  Indian  ri-lii  s  have  Vieen  found  hereahont. 

4J.0   KATONAH.   Alt  SOO  ju  Pop  950.    Westchester  Co.  Named 
/or  «t  /ndim  cM«/. 

The  village  lies  in  the  vaUey  of  Cross  River  near  where  it 
joins  the  Croton.  The  lonst ruction  of  the  new  Croton  Reser- 
voir occasioned  the  rebuilding  of  the  village  in  an  attractive 
situation  one  mile  south  of  the  old  site.  The  country  about 
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here  and  eastward  to  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  seven  miles  distant,  is 

one  of  the  country  estates  of  New  York  residents. 

Two  miles  cast  of  Katonah  is  the  Jay  Homestead,  residence 
of  John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  estate  has  been  owned  by  the  Jay  family  since 
174^,  when  Mar>',  wife  of  Peter  Jay  and  mother  of  the  Chief 
JusLicf,  iiiheriled  it  from  her  father,  Colonel  Jacobus  van 
Cortlandt.  The  Cldef  Justice  built  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  house,  made  it  his  permanent  home  in  z8oi  after  he 
had  served  two  terms  as  Governor  of  New  York,  and  lived  hefe 
in  letirement  untO  his  death  in  iSap.  The  noble  elms  and 
maples  along  the  nearby  roads  were  set  out  by  him.  Like 
Horace  Greeley's  farm,  near  Chappaqua.  the  Jay  Homestead 
was  a  'station'  on  the  'Underground  Railway'  by  which 
fugitive  slaves  made  their  way  to  Canada. 

From  Katonah  turn  right  across  the  R.R.,  and  at  fork  bear 
left.  Goldcns  Bridge  (45.8)  is  a  crossroads  hamlet  in  a 
dairying  region  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Croton 
valley.  The  valleys  are  everywhere  occupied  by  reservoirs  of 
the  Croton  system,  and  the  region  is  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  city  of  New  York. 

From  the  Four  Comers  turn  left  across  R.R.  and  long  iron 
bridge  over  the  Croton  river.  Bearing  right  along  the  mac- 
adam road  the  route  l^ds  to 

48 J  80MERS.   Alt  300  ft.   Westchester  Co.  SeiM 

Somers  has  long  been  the  winter  home  of  circus  performers. 
The  nirious  Elephant  Monument  at  the  fork  commemorates 
*01d  Bet.'  s;iid  to  have  been  I  In  Ut<\  member  of  her  tribe  to 
be  brought  to  this  land,  and  ini[»()rted  in  1.S15  by  Hachaliah 
Bailey,  a  resident  df  Somers,  creililed  wilh  being  the  originator 
of  the  traveling  inenagcrie  in  this  country.  I'or  years  Bet 
was  'the  whole  show'  that  Bailey  had  to  offer,  and  never  failed 
to  "amaze  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around.''  Bailey  was 
also  a  popular  Boniface  in  his  day,  and  kept  the  Elephant 
Hotely  which  stood  opposite  the  monument. 

Somers  was  part  of  tV:e  old  Cortlandt  Manor.  First  calUd  Stephen 
Town,  it  was  chaixgecl  in  1808  in  honor  of  Captain  Richard  Somers  of 
TripoHtan  War  fame.  One  of  the  early  Inhamtantt  was  Tohn  Hemp- 
stead, who,  according  to  his  tombstone  in  the  Somers  Plain  burying 

grounH.  lived  to  the  pood  old  ape  of  107  yoars,  5  months,  and  21  days. 

Ktrping  to  the  left  of  ihe  monument,  at  the  waterint:^ 
irouKli  one  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  take  left  fork.  Two  miles 
bcyuml  (urn  right  and  hear  left  along  the  Croton  valley  into 

S4J    BREWSTER.  Alt  420  ft.   Pop  1296  {1910),  1402  {19 IS),  Put- 
nam  Co.  MJg,  condensed  milk;  R.R.  repair  shops. 

Bievrster  lies  in  the  midst  of  attractive  lakes  and  reservoirs 
among  the  hills,  and  is  famous  for  its  fishing. 
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The  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  were  formerly  of  some  inipprtance. 
Mining  in  a  small  way  was  carried  on  as  early  as  1806.   The  Tilly 

Fi>stcr  mine  has  a  special  interest.  In  1830  one  Tilly  Foster  bought  a 
tract  of  iron  deposits,  but  not  until  185^,  eleven  years  after  his  death, 
was  it  developed.  In  1870  a  cuvc  in  killed  six  men.  and  in  1895 
thirteen  similarly  lost  their  lives,  whereupon  the  State  forbade  further 
operation.   It  is  now  owned  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company. 

The  new  macadam  State  Road  from  Brewster  to  Pawling 
and  northward  is  almost  unmistakably  identified  by  white 

rail  fences  and  frequent  sij^ns.  From  Rrewstcr  R.R  station 
turn  right,  and  ihrrr  rjuariers  of  a  mile  beyond  cross  bridge 
and  turn  left.  At  w.ttering  trough  at  fork  bear  left  along 
winding  macadam  road  with  heavy  grades  into 

6rS  PAWLING.   Ali  450  ft.   Pop  {twp)  84S  (1910),  1050  (1915), 
Dutchess  Co, 

Pawling  is  a  pleasant  village  among  the  hills  and  charming 
lakes  of  Dutchess  Co.  On  the  west  is  Mt.  Tom  (1000  ft),  and 
on  the  east,  Purgatory  Hill  (000  ft).  On  Mizzcntop  (i.^oo  ft), 
east  of  Purgatory  Hill,  is  the  Mizzentop  Hotel,  commanding 
an  extended  view.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  and  opposite 
the  gulf  grounds  stands  a  tree  which  marks  the  site  of  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  from  Sept.  12  to  Nov.  27,  1778.  During 
this  period  a  wing  of  the  Continental  Army  encamped  on 
Quaker  Hill,  three  miles  to  the  east.  On  Quaker  Hill,  formerly 
called  the  'Oblong  Meeting/  by  the  Quakers,  is  the  old  Quaker 
Meeting  House  which  was  used  as  a  military  hospital  during 
the  Revolution.  The  house  occupied  by  Washington  and 
T.afaycttc  remains  here,  but  slightly  altered.  To  the  right, 
)e;i  \  ing  the  \  illagC|  are  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  Pawling 
bchool  for  Boys. 

The  route  follows  northward  through  the  valley  of  Swamp 
River.  JusL  before  reaching  Wingdale  wc  pass  the  site  of  the 
proposed  State  Prison,  which  changes  of  administration  and 
polic)'  have  left  unbuilt. 

On  the  comer  at  the  right  in  Wingdale  (74.0)  is  the  brick 
Colonial  homestead  of  the  W1ng  family,  which  sheltered  Wash* 
ington  on  one  occasion.  Near  the  station,  half  a  mile  to  the 
left,  are  marble  working  shops,  the  stone  for  which  is  quarried 
in  the  hills  about  three  miles  to  the  northeast.  These  quarries 
in  the  past  ten  years  ha\'e  furnished  the  beautiful  while  marble 
for  the  Tiffany  Building,  the  U.S.  Treasur^^  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  New  York  City,  and  for  the  Senate  Building  in 
W  ashington.    From  the  west  enters  Route  4  n  (p  ^39)- 

The  route  climbs  a  hill,  continuing  straight  northward  along 
the  vaQey  of  Ten  Mile  River.  The  road  to  the  right  with 
trolley  leads  to  Webotuck,  and  beyond  to  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic.   At  South  Dover  (75.0),  in  the  hiUs  to  the  left  is 
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Dover  Furnace,  where  iron  was  smelted  in  Colonial  times  and 
up  to  forty  years  ago. 

81 J   DOVER  PLAINS.  Alt  400  ft.   Pop  {twp)  800.   DuicfusM  Co. 

The  village  at  the  end  of  the  Harlem  division  has  a  consid- 
erable population  of  railway  men.   On  the  corner  at  the  right 

of  Main  St.  is  a  century -old  building,  now  a  tea  house. 

To  the  west  is  (Chestnut  Ridpe  (1200  11),  part  of  the  water- 
shed hctween  the  Hudson  and  the  Housatonic  rivers.  About 
a  mile  southwest  of  ihe  village  a  stream  tlowing  down  from  the 
western  hills  in  a  succession  of  cascades  has  worn  at  the 
falls  by  the  action  of  revolving  stones  smooth  round  holes  in 
the  Ibnestone  lock,  called  The  Wells.  Higher  up  in  a 
wooded  gorge  is  The  Old  Stone  Church,  an  extensive 
cavern  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch  with  a  span  of  about 
25  feet.  "The  massive,  sombre  archway  of  the  cave,  the 
pulpit  rock,  the  walls  almost  perfectly  arched,  covered  with 
green  moss  and  white  lichen,  the  sound  of  falling  water,  all 
contribute  to  make  it  a  church  of  Nature's  own  fashioning, — a 
little  cathedral  not  made  with  hands.** 

A  mile  beyond  Dover  Plains  the  road  to  the  left  leads  over 
Plymouth  Hill  to  Millbrook  and  l  oughkeepsie.  The  main 
route,  straight  ahead,  foUows  the  valley  of  Ten  Mile  River 
and  forks  Idt  with  the  R.R.  through  a  narrow  gorge  worn  by 
Waasaic  Creek,  the  hills  rising  on  either  aide  to  1300  feet.  The 
village  of  Wassaic  (87.3),  whose  Indian  name  means  "difficult,** 
or  "hard  working,"  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  valley 
to  the  left,  called  Turkey  Hollow.  Here  is  one  of  the  earliest 
established  of  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  factories. 

90J    AMENIA.   Alt  573  ft.  Pop  300.    Dutchess  Co, 

The  name  of  this  village  was  deviled  from  the  Latin  word 
meaning  "pleasant,"  by  the  same  early  scholar  wlio  aisu  gave 
Vermont  its  Latin  name.  The  iron  ores  of  the  region  were 
still  smelted  here  in  a  single  furnace  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 
The  old  Academy  in  Amenia  was  famous  in  its  time,  as 
was  its  autumnal  agricultural  fair.  Route  4n  (p  240)  enters 
here. 

Bearing  right  across  the  R.R.  (q2.j),  past  Sharon  Station, 
a  mile  beyond  the  route  crosses  the  boundary  line  of  Con- 
necticut, marked  by  a  stone  post.  From  this  point  on  the 
route  is  clearly  marked  by  the  Connecticut  Highway  Commis- 
sion with  blue  bands  on  telegraph  ix)les  and  fence  posts. 

Note.  An  alternate  route  to  Lakevillc  follows  the  R  R. 
north  to  Millerton  (99.5),  thence  eastward  with  the  Central 
N.  E.  R.R.  to  LakevUle  (103.5). 
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9S^    SHARO.\'.    Alt  780  ft.    Pop  (twp>  IS80.   UUhfiM  Co.,  Cofm. 

Settled  1732.    Indian  name  Poconnuck. 

This  is  a  village  of  rural  loveliness  which  attracts  many 
summer  boarders.  The  'Street/  200  feet  wide  and  two  miles 
longy  is  bordered  by  grand  old  dms  forming  a  natural  arbor. 
The  Soldiers'  Monument  with  a  stone  cannon,  and  a  stone 
dock  tower  are  the  modern  features  of  the  village.  The  Gov- 
ernor John  Cotton  Smith  House,  a  fine  specimen  of  Georgian 
architecture,  is  still  perfectly  preserved.  The  fine  old  George 
King  brick  house  (1800)  is  at  the  head  of  the  street.  The 
C.  C.  Tiffany  house  (1757)  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  town. 
The  old  Pardee  brick  house  (1782)  stands  by  the  Stone 
Bridge.  The  Prindle  house  is  a  spacious  gamhrel-roof  dwelling 
on  Gay  St.  near  the  chairnuig  lakelet  which  furnishes  a  natural 
reservoir  for  the  village  water  supply.  The  picturesque  old 
Gay  House  has  the  bmlder's  initials  "M.  G.  1765  "  on  a  stone 
in  the  gable. 

In  the  early  days  Sharon  was  a  place  of  busy  arnJ  varied  industries. 
Iron  was  manufactured  here  as  early  as  17,} anc!  continned  an  im- 
portant industry  up  to  lUly  years  ago.  During  Liic  Civil  War  niuni- 
tions  were  made  here,  and  it  was  then  in  the  shops  of  the  Hotchkiss 
Company  in  this  village  that  the  Hotchkiss  explosive  shell  for  rifled 
guns  was  invented,  which  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  company  and  its 
remova]  to  Bridgeport. 

To  the  north  of  the  village  is  Mudge  Pond,  or  Crystal  Lake, 
and  beyond,  Indian  Mountain  (1200  ft).  At  the  western  foot 
of  the  mountam,  on  the  State  line,  lies  Indian  Pond,  now  called 
Wequagnock  Lake.  On  the  edge  of  this  lake  was  an  Indian 
village  where  the  Moravians  early  established  a  mission  that 
did  great  work  among  the  Indians.  To  the  Moravians  it 
was  known  as  "Gnadensce,"  the  Lake  of  Grace. 

From  Sharon  the  route  runs  northward  past  the  Riggs 
School,  Lake  Wononpakook  and  Lake  W'uuonskopomuc,  the 
latter  an  Indian  word  meaning  "sparkling  water."  Between 
the  lakes,  as  the  road  forks  right,  is  situated  the  widely  known 
Hotchkiss  School,  lor  boys,  an  important  feeder  to  Yale.  On 
the  right,  half  a  mile  from  Lakeville,  is  the  residence  of  Hon. 
Wm.  Travers  Jerome,  formerly  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
City. 

201 J    LAKEVILLE.    Alt  800  ft.    Pop  lOSO.    Litchfield  Co. 

Lakeville  is  bcaulilully  situated,  with  mountains  rising  all 
about  it  to  more  than  2000  feet.  There  are  some  fine  old 
Colonial  resiliences  in  and  about  the  village.  The  mansion 
with  Ionic  portico  was  built  in  1808  by  John  Milton  lloUey. 
HoUeywood,  the  residence  of  Governor  HoUey,  was  built  in 
1S52.  Rosewood,  built  by  General  Elisha  Sterling  before  1800, 
is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Fiske  Arons.  The  residence  of 
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William  B.  Perry  was  built  in  17Q5  for  the  village  tavern,  by 
Peter  Farnam,  and  has  recently  been  restored  as  the  Farnam 
Tavern.  Many  modern  summer  cottages  overlook  the  lake. 
Route  4  n  enters  from  the 
west  (p  241), passing  Mr.  F.B. 
Riggs'  Farm  School  for  train- 
ing boys  for  self  support. 

The  early  prosperity  of  Lake- 
villc  was  due  to  the  iron  ore  in 
this  vicinity,  which  was  first  mined 
in  1734.  Ore  Hill,  just  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Wononskopomuc,  and 
Red  Mountain  and  Mine  Moun- 
tain to  the  south,  all  indicate  by 
their  names  the  presence  of  min- 
eral ores.  The  brown  hematite, 
or  limonite,  ore  occurs  in  the  so- 
called  StockbridRC  limestone 
which  underlies  Salisbury.  This 
is  of  lower  Ordovician  age,  and 
has  a  thickness  of  500  feet,  over- 
lying the  Berkshire  Hudson  schist 
which  forms  the  mass  of  Bear 
Mountain,  Salisbury.  Smelted 
with  charcoal  it  furnishes  a  very 
pure  iron,  much  valued  for  its 
toughness.  Most  of  the  mining 
today  is  done  at  Ore  Hill  and  the 
product  smelted  at  Lime  Rock.  rosewood 
chiefly  by  the  Barnum  &  Rich- 
ardson Company,  who  produce  a  high  grade  charcoal  iron,  the  de- 
mand for  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Ethan  .\llen  lived  here  in  his  youth  and  later  was  interested  in  the 
iron  works,  as  was  also  Robert  Livingston,  who  purchased  the  Jahez 
Swift  hou.se  of  1773  on  Old  Town  Hill,  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  wife 
of  General  Montgomery.  Cornelius  Knickerbocker  and  other  Dutch- 
men from  New  York  also  made  their  homes  here. 

From  Lakcville  the  route  continues  northward,  keeping  to 
the  left  of  the  railway  underpass.  As  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Connecticut  line,  the  route  as  far  as  Salisbury  is  marked 
by  blue  bands  on  the  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts. 

103^    SALISBURY.    Alt  685  ft.    Pop  (twp)  3522.    Litchfield  Co. 

Settled  1720.  Indian  name  Weatogue.  Mfg.  iron,  car 
wheels,  and  knife  handles. 

On  the  shady  main  street  of  the  village  are  some  fine  old 

houses.    The  John  Churchill  Coffing  homestead  is  now  the 

residence  of  Hon.  Donald  T.  Warner.    The  old  Bushnell 

Tavern  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Scoville  Memorial 

Library,  an  attractive  building  of  gray  granite  with  a  square 

tower.    The  old  Stiles  House  of  1772  still  stands  on  Salisbury 

St.    At  the  northern  end  of  the  village  is  the  Thomas  Ball 
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homestead  of  1745,  near  Ball  Brook.  The  Saiisbury  School 
for  boys  is  on  a  hilltop  to  the  north. 

To  the  cast  of  Salisbury  lies  Alt.  Prospect  (1475  ft).  To  the 
west  is  the  great  mountain  mass  of  ML  Riga,  culininatiDg  in 
Bear  Mountain  (2355  ft),  the  highest  point  in  Connecticut, 
in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  On  its  sununit 
is  a  monument  with  a  gilded  globe,  erected  by  Robbins  Battell 
of  Norfolk.  Several  roads  lead  up  Mt.  Riga,  where  formerly 
\hp  iron  mines  were  extensively  worked,  and  where  there  were 
furniices  for  smelting  the  ore.  The  road  from  Snlishury  to 
the  old  furnace  winds  for  four  miles  ;ilong  a  tuiiililiii^  l)r()<!k. 
Its  Indian  name  was  W  achocaslinook,  but  U  also  bears 
the  DiKch  name  of  Fellkill.  Near  the  old  furnace  is  the 
Pettee  homestead,  built  by  one  of  the  old  iron  masters  of  a 
century  ago.  From  Salisbury  a  road  leads  down  the  valley 
of  the  Salmon  Creek  to  Lime  Rock,  where  are  the  iron  smelt- 
ing works.  A  mile  above  are  the  falls  of  the  Housatonic, 
sometimes  called  Canaan  Falls,  which  have  a  drop  of  about 
60  feet. 

The  township  of  Salisbury,  the  most  northwesterly  and  ibc  hit^best 
in  Connecticut,  was  settled  by  Dutchmen  from  Livingston  inamir. 
It  was  in  1730  that,  attracted  by  the  deposits  of  iron  thus  early  dis- 
covered, they  bought  a  tract  of  land  bordering  the  Housatonic,  called 
Weatogue,  "the  wigwam  place."  This  lay  on  the  Indian  trail  which 
ran  from  the  Stockbridgc  wigwams  to  those  of  the  Scbashticokes*  below  the 
village  of  Kent.  The  English  Puritans  from  U^odsof  followed  a  year  later, 
likewise  attracted  hy  the  ore  deposits. 

The  tirst  furuatc  and  forge  wa>  erected  in  1734,  and  in  1762  another 
eitensive  plant  was  organi/ed  by  Ethaji  Allen.  There  was  relatively 
as  great  excitement  nn  the  Connecticut  border  over  Ore  Hill  and  Mt. 
Riga  as  over  the  California  gold  fields  in  '49.  Skilled  workmen  from 
Russia  and  Switserland  were  imported  to  smelt  the  ores,  and  it  still 
remains  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  mountain  was  named  from 
Mt.  Rigi  in  .Switzerland  or  from  Riga  whence  the  Russians  came  in 
1 78 1  to  work  at  Balls  Forge.  These  foreiKner^  have  left  some  in- 
teresting place  names  round  about  here.  Barack  Matiff  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  mountain  near  Salisbury  under  the  shadow  of  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  studied  civil  engineering  at  the  home  of  Samuel 
Moore,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  time. 

Topper,  too,  was  mined  iti  Salisbury  in  Rc\ olutionary  times,  and  the 
first  copper  cents  were  coined  here.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  iron  works  of  Salisbury  were  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
Here  were  cast  the  cannon  for  the  frigate  "Constitution,"  also  shot, 
shell,  anchors,  and  other  war  materials  as  well  as  the  iron  from  which 
was  made  the  chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point  to 
bar  the  British  fleet.  General  Knox  was  for  a  time  in  charge  here  of 
caUing  cannon  for  the  rontinenlal  Army,  Ju^l  after  the  Revolution 
theac  ore  beds  were  thought  to  be  the  most  important  in  the  country, 
and  Salisbury  looked  forward  to  becoming  the  'Birmingham  of 
.America. '  After  1800.  however.  I*ennsylvania  came  to  the  front  and 
the  Connecticut  I'roduction  rapiflly  dwindled  in  significance. 

Thk  HousAr*)MC  N  am  i  v  botli  above  and  below  Cannnn 

clearly  shows  the  dif  ercnt  cilccts  of  the  sam^  §U94n[l  Working 
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on  softer  nnd  harder  rock.  "The  upper  valley,  generally  called 
the  Rcrkshire  valley,  is  broadly  open  aldn;^  a  Ijcli  of  weak 
!i?T-sr>i uncs  which  have  wasted  away  on  ciiluT  side  of  the  hard 
rocks  that  enclose  them  on  the  east  anri  west ;  the  lower  valley 
crosses  the  uplaiid  of  western  Conned  icut,  a  region  chiefly 
composed  of  resistant  crystalline  rocks,  and  here  the  side 
slopes  are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  steep.  Iixteed,  here  the 
rocks  are  so  resistant  that  the  river  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
cut  down  all  of  its  channel  to  a  smooth  and  gentle  grade.  In 
its  course  of  hfty-seven  miles  from  Falls  Village,  where  it 
leaves  the  limestone  belt,  to  Derby,  where  it  meets  tidewater, 
this  strong  strenm  descends  560  feet.  It  is  on  account  of  so 
great  a  distance  over  which  the  lower  Housatonic  has  to  cut 
its  way  across  hard  rocks  that  its  upper  course,  even  on  the 
weak  rocks  of  the  Berkshire  valley,  is  still  held  almost  1000 
feet  above  sea  level. 

"The  Berkshire  valley  is  also  varied  by  a  number  of  isolated 
hills  or  moimtains.  Here  they  consist  of  resistant  schists  that 
stand  above  the  limestone  floor.  Greylock  is  the  chief  of 
these ;  for  its  summit  not  only  rises  above  the  Berkshire  valley, 
but  dominates  the  upland  levels  on  the  east  and  west  as  well, 
reaching  the  greatest  altitude  of  any  mountain  in  Massachu- 
setts. Smaller  anrl  lower  resldiiiils  are  seen  south  of  Pitts- 
field,  where  they  Loainbuie  largely  to  the  attraction  of  the 
picturesque  district  about  Slockbridge  and  Great  Harrinjjton. 
liiar  Mountain,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  C'on- 
necutuL,  the  highest  sunmiil  in  the  State,  may  be  for  our 
purposes  likened  to  Greylock."— Wm.  Morris  Davis, 

''From  Salisbury  to  Williamstown  and  thence  to  Benning- 
ton/' wrote  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ''there  stretches  a  country 
of  valleys  and  lakes  and  mountains  that  is  to  be  as  celebrated 
as  the  English  lake  district  or  the  hill  country  of  Palestine." 
The  broad  limestone  valley  extending  northward  from  Salis- 
bury an  !  Canaan,  Conn.,  to  Pittsficld  is  a  notable  topographic 
feature  and  a  distinctive  agricultural  region  with  a  rich  lime- 
stone soil.    Route  8  leads  east  to  Winsted  and  Hartford. 

Alternate  route  via  Under  Mountain  Road  to  Great  Barring- 
ton,  17.5  m. 

From  the  monument  in  the  fork,  liear  to  the  left.  The  route 
with  yellow  markers  to  the  right  leads  t(j  (\inaan.  To  the 
left  is  the  Lion's  Head,  a  spur  of  Mt.  Riga.  To  the  east  of 
ChapinviUe  is  Grassland  Farms,  the  sunruner  estate  of  Robert 
and  Herbert  Scoville  of  New  York  City,  famous  for  its  Guern- 
seys. Near  at  hand  are  the  twin  lakes,  Panaheconnok  and 
Hokonkamok,  or  Washining  and  Washinee,  the  ''Laughing 
Water''  and  the   Smiling  Water/'  On  the  shores  are  many 
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summer  camps.  North  of  the  lakes  rises  Babes  IfiU,  east  is 
Miles  Mountain  and  bold  Tom's  Barack. 

To  the  west  the  summit  of  Bear  Mountain  rises  sheer  1800 
feet  above  us  at  a  lateral  distance  of  less  than  one  mile  from 
the  road.  At  the  State  boundary  one  may  turn  aside  to  the 
left  to  visit  Sage's  Ravine.  The  road  (Soo  ft)  runs  parallel 
with  the  summit  line  of  the  Taconic  range  at  a  siitTicient  dis- 
tance to  command  a  fme  perspeeiive.  It  parses  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Everett  (2624  ft),  the  second  highest  peak  in  Massachusetts, 
the  sumnui  of  which  is  less  than  iwo  miles  distant.  Ixjcally 
it  is  known  as  The  Dome  and  dominates  the  country  round 
about.  There  has  here  been  created  a  State  ReservatiMi  of 
several  hundred  acres  through  which  run  practicable  roads. 
Four  miles  to  the  west  are  the  famous  Bash  Bish  Falls,  a  cascade 
of  fascinating  beauty.  As  the  mountain  recedes  from  the  road, 
to  the  left  in  a  natural  amphitheatre  is  the  Berkshire  School 
for  Boys  (p  848).   The  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Sheffield. 

13.0   SOUTH  EGREMONT.    Alt  7 SO  ft.    Pop  {twp)  60S  {1910) 
S99  (191S),  Berkthirt  Co, 

One  of  the  most  serious  engagements  of  Shays'  Rebellion 

took  place  here.    Route  4n  (p  242)  enters  from  the  left. 

The  route  hears  right,  crossing  a  small  iron  bridge,  following 
signs  to  Great  Harrington.    In  a  small  park  to  the  right  is  a 
Newsboys'  Monument.    The  route  crosses  the  R.R.  into  Maple 
Ave.,  turning  into  Main  St. 
17 J    GREAT  BARRINGTON  (J>  247). 

From  Salisbury  to  Canaan,  the  main  route,  a  portion  n{  the 
East  and  West  Connecticut  State  Trunk  Highway  running 
through  to  Winsled  and  Hartford,  is  marked  by  yellow  bands 
on  poles  and  posts.  From  Canaan  northward,  through  the 
Berkshires  into  V'crmont,  the  route  is  marked  by  blue  bands 
on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts,  except  for  the  short  stretch, 
Lenox  to  Pittsfield,  which  lying  on  the  east  and  west  route 
from  Albany  to  Boston  is  marked  by  red  bands. 

From  Salisbury  bear  right  at  the  monument  in  the  fork, 
crossing  R.R.,  following  the  yellow  bands  on  poles  and  posts, 
and  crossing  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  the  Housatonic  river. 

JilJ   CANAAN,   Alt  694  ft,  R.R.   Pop  (twp)  702,    Utchfield  Co. 

Inc.  1739.  Named  as  the  "Promised  ImmI"  Mfg.  iron 
and  dairy  products;  marble  and  lime. 

Canaan  is  a  rural  villnge  and  summer  resort  at  the  southern 

gateway  of  the  Berkshires  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackberry' 

river,  or  Bromfoxit,  surrounded  by  uiululaung  hills.     To  the 

south  lies  the  rugged  mass  of  Canaan  Mountain,  culminating 

^  in  Bradford  Mountain  (1927  ft).  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Canaan 
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have  Mazed  a  trail  up  the  mountain^  the  summit  of  which 
commands  a  splendid  view. 

The  first  turnpike  between  Boston  and  the  Hudson  | mssed 
through  Canaan.  The  Tavern  which  was  erected  in  1751  by 
CapL.  i.  Lawrence  is  still  standing.  Its  broad  stone  doorstep 
IS  a  memorial  to  Isaac  Lawrence  and  his  family.  "At  Canaan, 
before  the  Tavern/*  Hawthorne  wrote  in  his  notes  in  1838, 
"  there  is  a  doorstep  two  or  three  paces  large  in  each  of  its  di- 
mensions; and  on  this  is  inscribed  the  date  when  the  builder 
of  the  house  came  to  the  town, — namely,  1741, . . .  Then  fol- 
lows  the  age  and  death  of  the  patriarch  (at  over  90).  ...  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  were  buried  there;  and  many  people 
take  that  idea.  It  is  odd  to  put  a  family  record  on  a  spot 
where  it  is  sure  to  be  trampled  under  foot." 

On  the  Blackberry  river  stands  the  house  (1747)  of  an  iron- 
master pioneer,  Squire  Samuel  Forbes;  it  is  now  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Adam.  In  the  old  Douglass  place,  south  of  the 
village,  a  company  of  Hessians  were  housed  as  prisoners  for 
some  days  on  their  way  from  New  York  to  Boston.  North- 
west of  the  town  is  the  old  Jonathan  Gillette  house. 

Note.  At  Falls  Village  in  the  township  of  Canaan,  three 
miles  south,  were  the  raUroad  repair  shops,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Ames  foundries  which  procUiced  some  of  the  heaviest  fortress 
cannon  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Asaph  Hall,  astrono- 
mer, anrl  discovenT  of  the  moons  of  Mars,  has  a  summer 
residence  here.  Tlir  great  Falls  of  the  Housalonic  near  the 
village  plunge  over  rocky  ledges  for  about  60  feet.  A  Si  .000,000 
hydro-electric  plant  here  furnishes  power  to  Harllord  and 
Bristol. 

From  Canaan,  follow  blue  markers  northward  across  R.R. 
and  over  the  broadening  intervales  of  the  Housatonic  to  Ashley 
Falls  (114.0).  Here  we  cross  the  Konkapot  river,  which 
comes  down  from  Monterey  and  the  highlands  to  the  east. 

About  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  village  center  of  Sheffield  is 
the  site  of  the  old  ShelTield  Inn  mentioned  bv  Holmes  in  **The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  At  the  forks  of  the  road  as 
one  comes  to  the  village  is  an  enormous  elm  tree  around  which 
it  was  the  custom  for  many  years  to  hold  memorial  exercises. 

lUA  SHEFFIELD.  Alt  679  ft,  R.R,  Pop  IS  17  1910),  1862  {19JS), 
Berkshire  Co.  Inc.  J7S3,  Indian  name  Bousoio/muc, 
"over  the  mountain" 

Sheffield  b  a  quiet  village  with  one  long  elm-shaded  main 

street.   The  Housatonic  valley  here  is  "full  of  rural  simplicity 

and  beauty,  richly  decorated  with  lovely  valley  and  majestic 

mountain  scenery."   To  the  west,  Mt.  Everett,  locally  called 

The  Dome  (2624  ft),  rises  nobly,  dominating  the  scene.  The 
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pleasant  Pine  Knoll  Park  with  a  hii  of  the  primeval  pine 
forest  is  a  public  rescTvation. 

F.  x\.  V.  Barnartl,  a  turoier  President  of  Columi^ia  College, 
Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  the  wellknown  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
one  of  the  notabin  of  the  Dewey  family,  and  Gcoige  Root, 
the  composer  of  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Mann- 
ing,"  were  natives  of  this  town. 

Formerly  much  tobacco  was  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity  were  extensively  worked. 
They  supplieti  thr  marhle  used  in  the  construction  of  Girard 
College  in  Phiiacieiphia.  Today  this  is  a  quiet  community 
whose  only  productiveness  is  along  agricultural  lines. 

Our  ruad  follows  the  winding  river  valley  tlirDu^rh  siime  of 
the  loveliest  of  the  Berkshire  landscapes.  J  lall  a  nulc  beyond 
the  Great  Harrington  town  Ime  we  cross  the  Green  river,  cele- 
brated by  Bryant  in  one  of  his  finest  poems. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON.  Alt  726  ft.  Pop  $926  (J9J0),  6612 
{1915),  Berkshire  Co.  Settled  173S.  Mfg.  Paper,  cotton 
Ifonu,  beiliprMdM,  and  thmmon  doMf«t. 

Great  Barrington  is  a  thriving  residential  town  and  the  dis- 
tributing center  for  the  southern  Berkshires.  1  he  beautiful 

region  round  about  has  in  recent  years  vied  with  Lenox  and 
Stockbridge  as  a  fashionable  resort.  "  It  is  one  of  those  places," 
said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "which  one  never  enters  without 
wishing  never  to  leave.  It  rests  beneath  the  branches  of  great 
numbers  of  the  stateliest  elms." 

Near  the  center  of  the  village,  opposite  the  Berkshire  Inn,  is 
Barrington  House,  a  magnihcent  blue  limestone  mansion  in 
French  Renaissance  style,  erected  by  the  late  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Searles  at  a  cost  of  well  over  a  million  dollars.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  street  is  the  handsome  Congregational  Church  and 
the  Hopkins  Memorial  Manse.  The  church  contains  an  enor- 
mous orpan  of  ;?n-4  pipes  and  60  speaking  stops,  with  an  echo 
organ  concealeil  in  the  wall  and  operated  by  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  elettric  wire.  Furih  r  north  is  the  Mason  Public 
Library,  one  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture to  be  found  anywhere.  Opposite  is  the  Colonial  club 
house  and  auditorium  of  the  Thursday  Morning  Club,  a  public 
welfare  association  of  Great  Barrington.  Behind  the  Berk- 
shure  Inn  is  the  Henderson  house,  built  by  General  Dwight, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  region.  At  the  tune  of  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  supplies,  and  here,  in  17771 
General  Burgoyne  was  lodged  when  on  his  way  to  Boston  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  In  182 1  it  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of 
William  Culleu  Bryant  to  Frances  Fairchild  of  this  town. 

William  CuUcn  Bryant  (1794-1878)  was  the  town  clerk  of 
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Great  Barrington  from  1815  to  1825,  and  many  of  the  town 
records  are  in  his  writing.  For  a  year  after  his  marriage  the 
poet  occupied  the  old  house  on  Taylor  Hill, — 200  yards  south 
of  the  Henderson  house, — where  many  of  his  poems  were  in- 
spired, including  "The  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  beginning  with 
the  much -quoted  "The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest 
of  the  year."  He  put  into  verse  the  Lidtan  legend  of  Oucan- 
nawa,  the  Indian  maiden  who,  forbidden  by  die  laws  of  her 
tribe  to  marry  her  cousin  lover,  leaped  to  her  death  f^om  a 
precipice  on  Monument  Mountain. 

On  Berkshire  Heights,  west  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent 
hills,  there  are  numerous  fine  country  estates,  which,  however, 
are  so  concealed  by  trees  that  little  of  them  is  seen  from  the 
road.  At  Edgewood  Farms,  the  home  of  the  late  Dr.  Pearson, 
are  being  carried  on  interesting  demonstrations  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  surrounding  farmers  in  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  the  land.  South  from  the  center  of  the  village  is  the 
Sedgwick  School,  moved  here  in  i86q.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  from  the  village  are  the  grounds  of  the  Housatonic 
Agricultural  Society,  whose  annual  fair  in  Sqstember  is  a 
genuine  oldtime  countiy  fair.  In  this  same  region  is  the 
Hallock  School,  a  college  preparatory  school  for  Ijoys  and  also 
Brookside  Farms,  the  estate  of  William  Hall  Walker  of  New 
York,  notable  for  the  Walled  Gardens,  upon  which  over 
$200,000  have  Ijeen  expended.  In  the  Tudor  Gothic  Library 
of  Brookside  House  are  notable  decorative  panel  paintings  by 
Edmund  H.  Garrett,  representing  typical  events  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  Renaissance  in  England.  .  The  Wyantenuck  Coun- 
try Club,  with  an  ei|^teen-hole  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  audi- 
torium, and  swimnung  pool,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of 
the  village. 

A  settlement  jjrew  up  here  ;it  the  principal  ford  across  the  Housa- 
tonic on  the  trail  from  SprinnficM  to  Fort  Orange  near  Albany.  This 
followed  an  earlier  Indian  trail  and  was  known  to  the  Dutch  as  The 
New  England  Path.  Originally  known  as  the  upper  Housatonic 
Township,  the  settlement  was  after  1743  known  as  Shefllcld  North 
Parish  until  1761,  when  on  incorporation  it  was  named  in  honor  of 
Viscount  Barrington.  The  "Great"  was  preserved  to  distinguish  it 
from  Rarrinijton.  R  I  ,  which,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  State 
boundaries,  was  formerly  considered  as  possibly  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  trail  from  the  Connecticut  valley  to  Al- 
hany  in  Colonial  times  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Wcstfield  river 
through  Monterey,  Great  Barrington.  and  Stockbridge.  This  was  the 
course  followed  by  Major  Talcott  in  bis  pursuit  of  King  Thiiip's 
Indians  in  1766,'and  became  the  route  of  the  military  road  used  through 
the  Revolution, — the  route  over  which  Bur^oync  aivl  his  soldiers  were 
taken  to  Boston.  Talcott's  skirmish  with  the  Indians  is  commemo- 
rated by  a  monument  on  Bridge  St.  near  the  Scarles  High  School. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  Housatooic  was 
an  hin,  kept  by  Landlord  Root.   He  was  the  first  man  brought  to 
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trial  in  Berkshire  County,  it  being  charged  that  he  "did  wittingly  and 
willfully  suffer  and  permit  tinging,  6ddUnf.  and  dancing  in  his  dwelling 

house,  it  being  a  tavern  and  a  public  house."  On  pleading  guilty  he 
was  mulcted  ten  shillings  and  costs.  A  Mr.  V^an  Rensselaer,  a  young 
gentleman  from  Albany,  rode  up  one  evening  to  tlic  iiia  in  the  pouring 
rain.  The  innkeeper,  who  knew  him,  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed 
the  river.  He  answered  "On  the  bridL^c  "  Mr.  Root  replied  that 
that  was  impossible  bccau.sc  it  had  been  razed  that  very  day  and  that 
not  ft  plank  had  been  laid  on  it.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
went,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  host,  to  view  the  bridge;  and,  finding 
it  a  naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  and  fainted. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  author  of  a  system  of  divinity  known 
as  "  Hopkinsian,"  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  here  in  1769  and 
moved  to  Newport.  Mrs.  Stowe  made  him  the  hero  ol  her  "Min- 
ister's Wooing. 

Two  roads  lead  to  SiuckUridge  from  Greal  Harrington,  of 
which  the  shorter,  to  the  right,  climbs  through  the  notch  south 
of  MoDuroent  Mountain.  The  main  load,  with  blue  markers, 
however,  leads  north  beside  the  R.R.  to  Van  DeusenvlUe 
(127.5).  '^^^  righthand  road  here  also  leads  over  the  pictur- 
esque notch  above  mentioned  and  is  often  preferred  on  account 
of  the  magnificent  view.  A  mile  up  this  road  is  the  stone 
house  (1771)  of  Isaac  Van  Dcusen,  the  Dutch  settler. 

Cdntinuing  on  the  main  road  we  enter  the  intervale  between 
Mdininient  Mountain  (17 10  ft)  on  the  right  and  Tom  Ball 
Mountain  (lo.^o  ft)  on  the  left.  In  the  hamlet  of  Housatonic 
(128.8)  arc  cotton  fatlorieb  aiui  a  hydro-electric  power  plant 
with  a  28-foot  dam  and  a  fall  of  46  feet,  developing  3000  h.p. 

The  Indian  term  Housatonic  means  "beyond  the  mountain/' 
and  was  applied  to  this  region  by  the  Hudson  River  Indians; 
some  authorities  support  a  derivation,  *' proud  river  flowing 
through  the  rocks." 

In  Glcndale  (132.5),  in  Stockbridge  township,  is  the  residence 
and  studio  of  Daniel  C*hestcr  French,  sculptor  of  the  "Concord 
Minute  Man."  and  "John  Harvard,"  and  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

1S$.6   STOCKBRJDGE.   Alt  839  ft.   Po0  1933  (1910),  1894  (191$). 

Berkshire  Co.    Settled  1734. 

This  idyllic  village  on  the  Housatonic  meadows  with  a 
classic  poise  in  its  (litxnificd  neatness  hiis  been  a  favorite  summer 
resort  of  literary  ami  ai  tistic  people  almost  ever  since  the  days 
when  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  to  the  "good  Indians." 
To  the  north  it  merges  socially  and  scenicaUy  into  Lenox. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Main  St.  is  Laurel  Hill,  a  park  where 
The  Laurel  Hill  Association  was  organized  in  1853  with  the 
aim  of  increasing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  village.  This  was 
the  first  Village  Improvement  Society  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  was  organized  largel>  through  the  elTorts  of  Mrs.  John  Z. 
Goodrich.   The  hill  was  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Scdg- 
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wick  family,  and  a  rostrum  has  been  rcrcntly  erect rrl  there  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society  whose  annual  meetings  are  held  here. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  a  handsome  Norman  structure  designed 
by  McKim,  is  richly  decorated;  the  Baptistry  is  by  Saint- 
Ckiudem,  the  pulpit  ia  Roientine.  One  of  the  memorial 
windows  is  to  the  memory  of  the  son  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Choate. 
The  bell  and  the  clock  were  given  by  M.  B.  Field  and  G.  P.  R. 
James,  the  English  novelist,  resident  of  Stockbridge  for  two 
years.  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  opposite  the  church,  was  opened  in 
1773,  but  the  present  building  dates  from  1807.  The  Plumb 
Collection  of  Colonial  china  and  pewter  is  on  view  here. 

Furihrr  along  Main  St.  on  the  left  is  the  Sedgwick  home- 
stead, where  Catharine  Sedgwick  was  born  and  where  Sedg- 
wicks  still  live.  The  family  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  local  affairs.  When  Longfellow  was  visiting  Miss 
Al^leton  here  he  was  told  that  the  very  grasshoppers  cry 
"Sedgwkk,  Sedgwick,  Sedgwick!"  The  sun-dial  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Caldwell  estate  across  the  street  marks  the  site  of 
Jonathan  Edwards'  study,  where  the  great  divine  wrote  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Will,"  still  acclaimed  as  the  intellectual  master- 
piece of  American  letters.  Aaron  Rurr.  his  brilliant  grandson, 
sp)ent  much  of  his  hoyhood  here.  The  (\isino,  close  by,  is  one 
of  the  centers  of  social  activity  for  the  whole  region.  In  ad- 
'litioii  to  dances,  concerts,  and  the  other  usual  entertainments 
there  is  an  annual  liower  show,  and  also  an  annu.il  cxlubition 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  where  all  artists  living  or  painting 
in  the  Berxshires  are  privileged  to  exhibit. 

On  the  Green  near  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Field  Memorial 
Tower,  built  by  David  Dudley  Field  in  memory  of  his  grand- 
children. It  stands  on  t1ie  site  of  the  first  meeting  house,  and 
the  chimes  recall  the  hoarse  conch  shell  used  by  its  Indian 
worshipers  to  call  the  congregation. 

The  Rev  T)av!d  Dudley  Field  was  one  of  the  noteworthy  persons 
of  this  region  whose  children  bctame  national  figures.  Cyrus  VV. 
Field  was  the  founder  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  Company;  Stephen  J. 
Field,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice;  Henry  M.  Field.  ;i  |)romincnf  prt  icher 
and  writer;  David  D.  Field,  Jr.,  an  eminent  New  York  junsl;  and 
Jonathan  E.  Field,  eminent  lawyer  and  War  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate.  David  Dudley  Field  lived  at  Laurel  Cottage 
on  Main  St.  and  later  on  Prosprrt  Hill,  The  Rev.  Henry  M  Field 
Uvcd  at  Windy  mere,  also  on  I'rosiHJCt  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  garrison 
house  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  of  Williams  College  and  Fort 
Massachusetts  (p  426). 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  formerly  Dean  of  the  New  York  bar  and 
Ex-ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  died  in  1Q17, 
is  buried  on  his  'Plantation'  on  Prospect  Hill.  Council  Grove, 
where  the  Stockbridge  Indians  held  their  conclave  beneath  the 
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great  trees,  is  now  the  country  estate  of  Charles  S.  Mellcn, 
former  president  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  who  now  describes 
himself  under  oath  as  an  "agriculturist,"  explaining  that  his 

is  a  vertical  farm  in  a  notch 
where  a  railway  may  some  day 
run. 

At  the  western  end  of  Main 
St.,  facing  the  meeting  house 
by  the  forks  of  the  road,  is 
the  Jonathan  Edwards  Monu- 
ment, and  just  beyond  it  is 
the  simple  monument  to  the 
Indians,  standing  in  their 
ancient  burial  place.  It  is  a 
monolith  brought  from  Ice 
Glen.  The  Mission  House  on 
Prospect  Hill  on  the  S.  H. 
Woodward  place  is  the  oldest 
house  in  Stockbridge.  It  was 
built  by  the  colony  for  John 
Sergeant,  who  imparted  both 
religious  and  industrial  in- 
struction to  his  charges. 
Courtesy  oj  WalUa  .XutiiHg  The  Icc  Cilen  is  a  curious 
joNATUAN  EDWARDS  cuLMcu  AND  fissurc  in  the  hiUsidc  at  the 
MONiMENT  Laura's  Tower,  a  spur 

of  Bear  Mountain.  Ice  is  sometimes  found  here  in  midsummer. 
The  (ilen  is  reached  by  a  short  walk  across  the  Memorial 
Bridge  over  the  Housalonic.  To  the  north  is  Lake  Mahkeenac, 
or  Stockbridge  Bowl,  set  in  the  midst  of  hills  and  surrounded 
by  magnificent  villas.  To  the  west  is  Monument  Mountain, 
which  in  Bryant's  words 

"seems  a  fragment  of  some  miRhty  wall, 
Built  by  the  hand  that  fashioned  the  old  world. 
To  separate  its  nations,  and  throw  down 
When  the  flood  drowned  them.    To  the  north  a  path 
C'on<hicts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement. 
Steep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  antl  wild 
With  mossy  trees,  antl  ()innacles  of  tlint 
And  many  a  hanging  crag.     But,  to  the  cast. 
Sheer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  clifls." 

The  cHmb  up  the  rough,  steep  trail  is  repaid  by  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Housatonic  valley.  The  name  is  variously 
ascril^ed  to  a  cairn  of  stones,  since  overthrown,  reared  by  the 
Indians  in  primitive  custom  to  the  memory  of  an  Indian 
maiden  whose  love  for  her  cousin,  forbidden  by  tribal  law, 
impelled  her  to  leap  from  the  crags,  and  to  the  stone  |)rofile 
that  looks  eastward  near  the  summit.    The  mountain  is  com- 
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posed  of  rough  masses  of  white  quartz,  one  isolated  mass  being 
kiiown  as  The  Pulpit. 

Nor;  Invest,  at  Curtisville.  is  St.  Helen's  Home,  a  fresh-air 
place  lor  city  children,  the  philanthropic  work  of  Mr.  John  E. 
Parsons,  late  of  New  York  and  Lenox.  Near  here  is  the  small 
but  beautiful  Lake  Avcric. 

In  1734,  after  a  year  al  Great  BarriiiKtun,  Juhn  Sergeant  of  Vale 
commenced  preaching  to  the  peaceful  Indian  tribe  in  the  Stockbridge 
meadows  So  dclci table  was  the  land  that  settlers  soon  followed 
Sergeant  hither  and  with  laudable  forethought  planted  the  great  elms 
that  give  Main  Street  an  air  of  distinction  supenor  to  almost  any  other 
street  in  N*  v  England  'I'he  Kroup  known  as  The  Owen  Elms  waa 
planted  hy  fimothy  K 1 1  \\  .1  rds,  son  of  Jonat ban  Edwards,  in  17R6. 

In  1750  the  great  JonaHiin  Edwards  also  of  Yale,  felt  constrained 
to  leave  his  much-loved  nn  l  i  :ry  of  twenty-four  years  at  Northamp- 
ton, owing  to  the  Inxlts  of  \  i(  w-  in  In'  -  congregation.  Inspired  with 
an  earnestness  and  sincerity  rare  even  in  those  days,  and  feeling  the 
blow  of  parting  from  his  long-loved  church,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
wilderness  here  and  carried  on  the  mission,  devoting  his  leisure  to  his 
famous  treatise.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  President  of  Princeton, 
where  he  died  in  the  early  spring.  Although  of  the  most  rigorous 
type  of  Calvinist,  Edwards  was  not  merely  a  grim  personality;  his 
letters  in  praise  of  the  maid  who  became  his  wife  arc  ."is  tender  and 
refreshing  as  any  in  our  literature,  and  his  life  was  illuminated  through- 
out by  "an  inward  sweet  delight  in  God,"  so  that  he  appeared  to 
many  not  merely  as  philosopher  and  theologian  but  as  .saint. 

The  school  founded  by  Sergeant  for  the  Indians  is  pmfiably  the 
first  industrial  school  in  the  nation.  The  effects  of  the  mission,  un- 
corrupted  by  the  rum-selling  elsewhere  customary,  were  so  fruitful 
in  their  efTect  upon  the  placid  tribe  that  rv, n  after  the  Revolution  the 
natives  held  positions  in  the  town  government  side  by  side  with  the 
colonists.  They  have  been  known  as  "the  good  Indians  of  Stock- 
bridge"  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Today  the  remnant  of  the 
tribe,  after  being  settled  at  Ttira,  is  at  Red  Springs.  Wis. 

The  captive  Hessians  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  marched  through 
Stockbridge  on  their  way  to  Boston  after  Burgoyne's  surrender,  and 
echoes  of  Shays*  Rebelli(»n  after  tlie  Revolution  reached  its  seclusion. 
Since  then  it  has  remained  undisturhefl.  Its  Hferary  associations 
additional  to  those  mentioned  above  include  Mark  Hopkins  (K.  15), 
who  was  born  at  Cherry  Farm,  Dr.  Charles  McBurney's  place;  Long- 
fellow, who  courted  Miss  Appleton  of  Pittsfield  here  fR.  Ir\ing, 
Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Hawthorne  and  Herman  Mel- 
ville, who  first  became  intimate  in  a  thunder-storm  on  Monument 
Mountain,  which  drove  them  to  shelter  in  a  crevice  too  narrow  to 
permit  further  shyness.  Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "Looking  Back- 
ward," made  this  region  the  scene  of  his  novel  "The  Duke  of  Stock- 
bridge,"  which  deals  with  events  at  the  time  of  Shays'  Rebellion. 
Industrially  Stockbridge  early  attained  signincance.  which  was  con- 
tinued for  but  a  short  time.  In  1794  a  woolen  factory  operated  by 
waterpower  was  established  here, — one  of  the  earliest  in  the  country,— 
for  the  Federal  census  of  1800  mentions  only  three  woolen  factories  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  total  capacity  of  15,000  yards  a  year. 

Note.  From  Stockbridge  a  State  Road  leads  eastward 
through  South  Lee  to  East  Lee  (2.^,  where  it  joins  Route  13 
from  Piltshcld  to  bpringhcld.   Other  routes  from  Stockbridge 
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lu  Lenox  run  lo  ihe  west  of  Rattlesnake  Mountain  via  the 

Stockbridge  Bowl. 

The  direct  route  to  Lenox,  a  Stale  Highway,  still  markecl  by 
blue  l)nnfls  on  poles  and  posts,  runs  directly  north  to  the  east 
ot  Ratliesiiake  Hill  (1540  ft).  On  an  elevation  to  the  north  of 
Laurel  Lake  on  the  right  is  The  Pcrch»  famous  as  ihc  home 
of  Fanny  Kemble. 

• 

li9.6  LENOX  {R,  IS), 

The  route  from  here  north  to  Pittsfield  (R.  13)  is  a  portion 
of  the  east  and  west  route  from  Albany  to  Sprin^eLd  and  con- 
sequently is  ni  trkr  i  liy  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts. 
14SJ  PITTSFJELD  (R.  ISh 

R.  5  §  2.    Pittsfteld  via  Cheshire  to  North  Adams  (22.0  m.) 

and  VViUiamstown.  27  b  m. 

This  route  follows  the  State  Highway,  clearly  marked,  as 
far  as  North  Adams,  by  blue  bands  on  telegraph  poles  and 
fence  posts.  From  North  Adams  to  Williamstown  it  follows 
the  east  and  west  Highway,  similarly  marked  with  red  bands. 
An  alternate  route  leads  via  Lanesboro  to  Williamstown 
direct  (see  next  pa^e). 

Leaving  I'iilstield  via  North  St.,  at  the  House  of  Mercy 
Hospital  take  the  right  fork  with  the  trolley  on  Tyler  St.  into 
Dalton  Ave.  At  Coltsville  (5.0)  turn  north  upgrade,  leaving 
trolley,  with  blue  markers.  The  route  straight  on.  yellow 
markers,  leads  through  Windsor  and  Cummington  to  North- 
ampton and  Ashfield  (R.  14). 

Berkshire  (5  .5)  is  a  small  hamlet  with  glass  works,  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  once  prosperous  industry.  The  Berkshire  Glass 
Works  started  here  in  1853  were  famous  for  the  making  of 
window  glass  until  the  use  of  natural  gas  occasioned  the  re- 
moval of  the  industry  westward. 

J  lie  route  for  several  miles  skirts  a  reser\'oir  and  then  fol- 
lows the  narrow  valley  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Uoosic  river. 

10 J    CHESHIRE.    Alt  1000  ft.    Pop  JS08  {1910},  15S$  (/MS). 

Berkshire  Co»   Settled  1766,    M/g*  time;  glass^mnd  vii 

iron  ore. 

In  iSoi  Cheshire  Democrats  expressed  their  exultation  at 
Jefferson's  election  by  making  the  *  Cheshire  Cheese/  of  1235 
pounds,  molded  in  a  cider  press,  and  hauled  to  Hudson  Ferry 
by  a  fabulous  number  of  oxen,  whence  it  was  safely  forwarded 

to  (he  new  President. 

A  road  up  Circylock  starts  on  the  left  at  Cheshire  Harbor 
(13.0),  a  ham  lei  between  Cheshire  and  .Adams.  The  Pinnacle, 
a  spur  pi  Greylock,  looms  above  the  road  to  the  west»  and  at 
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Adams  the  dome  of  Greylock  itself  stands  high  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  on  the  left;  the  Chieftain's  Stairway,  a  scar  on  the 
mountainside*  was  made  by  a  cloudburst  in  1902. 

t6j0    ADAMS     Alt  790  ft     Pop  <fwp)  13,026  (1910  .  li.?IH  1915). 

Berkshire  Co,  Settled  1761.  Mjg.  cotton,  paper,  and  lime; 
marble.  Named  for  Sanrnet  AdantM. 

In  McKinley  Square  is  a  statue  uf  President  McKinley,  who 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Memorial  Library  facing  the  statue. 
From  the  Forest  P:irk  Obscrvalor\',  wesl  of  the  square,  there 
is  a  view  of  the  town  and  its  vicinage,  wiiii  ihe  oUl  Quaker 
meeting  liDUse  and  graveyard,  dating  from  ihe  (Quaker  settle- 
ment thai  far  outnumbered  all  other  denominations  in  the 
early  days  of  the  town.  Susan  B.  Aiiihuiiy,  pioneer  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  cause,  was  born  here.  Her  father  had 
taught  the  district  school  in  the  South  Village,  and  Susan  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  taught  the  children  of  Bowens  Comers  at 
her  grandfather's  homestead  for  a  dollar  a  week  apiece.  In  the 
hollows  of  the  Ragged  Mountain  road  are  several  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  this  section,  near  the  marble  quarries;  and  near 
the  river  is  the  Government  Troul  Hatchery,  which  supplies 
the  brooks  of  western  Massachusetts  with  250.000  fry  annu- 
ally. Here  are  located  the  Berkshire  Cotton  Mills,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company. 

Adams  was  originally  known  as  East  Iluusuc.  On  its  incorporation 
in  1788  it  was  named  to  hoaor  of  Samuel  Adams,  'The  Father  of  the 
Revolution  '  Just  a  century  later  its  overgrown  daughter  was  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

The  road  to  North  Adams  follows  the  trollrv,  east  of  the 
river  and  the  railroad.  Iloosac  Mountain  ir,  un  the  right,  and 
the  ( rrecn  Mountains  alicul.  Zylonite  (iS.  is  a  village  named 
from  a  subsLiluLc  for  celluloid  ni<imifactured  there.  In  the 
meadows  is  a  buried  forest,  submerged  by  the  lake  whose  shore 
line  18  still  ttaceable  on  the  mountainsides.  In  Colonial  days 
thb  section  was  known  as  Slab  City. 

iii?    NORTH  ADAMS  {R.  IS). 

From  North  Adams  to  Williamstown  reverse  Route  15, 
marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts,  down  the  valley  ol 
the  Hoosic. 

2T4    WILUAMSTOWN  {R,  ISh 

Alternate  Route.   PIttsfield  to  Williamstown,  via  Lanesboro 

and  New  Ashford.  22.0  m. 

This  rouu  ,  though  not  adopted  as  the  State  Trunk  Highway, 
is  chiefly  Siaic  macadam  with  no  heavy  grades. 
From  i*iitsfield  the  route  follows  North  Si.  past  the  Maple- 
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wcHxl  Hotel  on  the  right  and  the  hospital  on  the  left  into 
Wahconah  Si.   The  road  skirts  Tonioosuc  Lake  to 

SJ   LANSSBORO.    Ait  ISOO  ft    Pop  947  (1910),  1097  {191$). 
BerkMhhe  Co.  StttUd  1754. 

Lanesboro  is  still  a  rural  village,  contrasting  with  the  trim 
iirhrtnifv  of  Lenox  and  Slorkhridge.  Originally  called  New 
Franiuighani,  it  was  aftenvard  named  as  a  compliment  to  the 
beautiful  Irish  Countess  of  Lanesborough. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village  on  the  right  is  the  cemetery, 
and  from  the  highway  is  seen  opposite  the  gate,  on  a  rise  of 
gound,  a  granite  boulder  with  the  inscription,  "Josh  Billings." 
This  is  the  grave  of  Heniy  W.  Shaw  (b.  i8i8),  who  under  his 
pen  name  was  as  familiar  to  past  generations  as  'Mr.  Dooley' 
is  today.  He  literally  rode  into  popularity  by  his  **£ssa  on  the 
Mud,"  and  he  won  a  secure  position  and  a  comfortable  com- 
I>etenc}'  by  his  adherence  to  his  pet  saying,  **Tu  sta  is  tu  win. 
A  man  can  outliv  a  not  hoal."  This  appeared  in  a  comic 
almanac  which  ran  to  170.000  copies  and  made  his  fortune. 
Half  a  mile  further  up  the  street  on  the  right  is  the  com- 
fortable buiiiliiig  with  the  broad,  double-columned  stoop, 
now  the  Hillcrcst  Inn,  which  was  his  ancestral  home.  Here 
his  father,  Henry  Shaw,  was  visited  by  the  statesman  Henry 
Clay. 

On  Constitution  HiU,  to  the  west  of  the  village,  overlooking 
Pontoosuc  Lake,  was  the  home  of  Jonathan  Smith  lor  whom 
the  hill  was  named.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  speech  that 
Smith  made  before  the  State  Conference  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  A  boulder  at  the  crossroads  bears  this 
inscription; 

"In  memory  of 
Jonathan  Smith 
A  plain  farmer  of  LanishorouRh 
who  by  a  speech  full  of  good  sen^  and  good  feeling 
carried  the  Mftssachusetts  convention 
September  1787 — February  1788 
by  a  vote  of  187  to  168  in  favor  of  ratifying 
The  Federal  Constitution. 
"I  have  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  I  I  t  \  >  known  the  worth 
of  pood  ftovernmcnt  by  the  want  at  it.  ...  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  convention  to  form  our  own  btatc  Constitution,  and  had  learned 
toroething  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  power;  and  I  found  them  all 
hcri-.  .  .     Take  tliiiiK'>  ui  titne.     flalhcr  fruit  when  it  is  ripe  .  .  .  we 
sowed  our  seed  when  we  sent  men  to  the  Federal  Convention;  now  is 
the  harvest,  now  is  the  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  labor.'* 

The  first  settlers  chose  this  site  because  well  away  from  the  Indian 

trails,  bur  iu  \ » rtheless  the  town  was  destroyed  in  1766  during  King 
Philip's  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt.  The  fjlns^  works  of  L:inf  «;b<>ro 
and  Lenox  Furnace  were  once  famous.  I  hty  derised  their  material 
from  the  snow-white  quartz  which  is  found  in  masses  in  the  led^ 
about  here  and  is  now  shipped  to  Pittsburgh  and  other  glass  centers. 
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Beyond  the  village  the  route  keeps  to  the  left  of  the  fork, 
following  the  Williamstown  sign.  The  route  ascends  the  valley 
of  a  little  stream  and  at  New  Ash  ford  (14.0)  crosses  the  divide 
and  begins  the  descent  of  a  tributary  of  the  Green  river.  As 
we  emerge  into  the  broader  valley  of  the  nuiiii  stream  the 
scene  that  discloses  itself  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  On  the 
right  towers  Greylock  (3500  ft),  which  Hohnes  poetically 
called  "the  highest  wave  of  the  great  land  storm  of  all  this 
billowing  region/'  and  which  Frances  Ann  Kemble  has  com- 
memorated in  the  following  lines: 

"Greylock.  cloud-«ir(lIcd.  from  his  purple  throne, 
A  voice  of  welcome  sends* 
And  from  green  sunny  fields,  a  warbling  tone 
The  Housatonic  blends." 

To  the  left  is  the  long,  beautiful  line  of  the  Taconic  range, 
while  before  one  stretches  the  broad  valley  of  Williamstown 
until  it  meets  the  first  swell  01  the  Green  Mountains,  around 
whose  base  winds  the  Hoosic  on  its  way  to  join  the  Hudson. 

J6S    SOUTH  WILLIAMSTOWN.    Ail  1000  JL 

This  qtuet  hamlet  is  superbly  situated  in  the  lower  Green 
river  valley,  where  it  broadens  into  the  valley  of  the  Hoosic. 

To  the  east  of  the  village,  Hopper  Brook  is  a  natural  amphi- 
theater, known  as  the  Hopper,  formed  by  the  combined  action 
of  frost  and  stream.   The  southern  wall  of  the  valley  is  known 

as  Stony  Ledge,  or  the  'Bald  Pate*  of  the  Lion  Coiichant.  as 
Professor  Albert  Hopkins  loved  to  call  it.  The  northern  side 
is  formed  by  Simonds  Peak  of  Prospect  Mountain.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  sometimes  called  the  Inner  Hopper, 
lingers  a  legend  ot  counierfeilers  of  Revolutionary  days.  Here 
are  the  VVawbeek  and  Sky  Falls,  probably  the  highest  per- 
manent cascades  in  the  State.  Of  them  Professor  Hopkins 
wrote:  "The  falls  are  in  a  dell  so  deep  and  lonely,  that  to  most 
persons  they  are  destined  to  remain  among  the  myths  of 
Greylock.  Only  those  who  have  beheld  the  Notch  and  the 
Inner  Hopper,  or  Hopper  within  the  Hopper,  are  able  to  ap- 
preciaie  the  tremendous  powers  that  have  nearly  overthrown 
the  Chieftain  Greylock  himself.'* 

The  Camping  Ground,  near  the  head  of  Bacon  Hrook  in  the 
southern  branch  of  the  valley,  is  the  site  of  the  annual  (  amp  of 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Williams,  founded  by  Professor  Hopkins  in 
1863,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  coimtry. 

Goudbursts  have  scarred  the  sides  of  the  valleys  with  land*- 
alkies;  the  air  currents  above  the  Hopper  also  pi^uce  strange 
phenomena,  not  only  blasts  of  sound,  like  that  of  the  famous 
Bellowspipe  above  North  Adams,  but  also  freakish  drafts 
which  suck  kites  and  even  balloonists  down  into  the  Hopper 
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from  the  mountain  heights.  The  farmers  foretell  the  weather 
by  the  degree  of  mistiness  in  the  Hopper  of  a  morning,  the 
clearer  its  outlines  the  better  the  weather,  they  say. 

22J9   WlUtAMSTOWN  {R.  IS). 

R.  5  §  3.    Wniiamstown  to  Manchester.  3G.5  m. 

This  route  through  Benniuglon  to  Manchester  offers  scenic 
attractions  of  the  first  order.  From  Willinmstown  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Highway  i;>  clearly  indiLalctl  by  blue  markers 
to  the  State  Line.  Through  Vermont  this  loute  fdlows  a  trunk 
line  State  Road  with  a  gravel  surface.  At  each  township 
boundary  the  names  of  the  towns  are  indicated  by  sign  posts 
erected  by  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

The  route  leaves  Williamstown  by  North  St.,  taking  the 
right  fork  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  one  half  mile  beyond  crossing 
the  Hoosic  river,  then  passing  under  R.R.  and  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  above  the  picturesque  intervales  of 
Pownal  Pass,  with  The  Dome  (2754  ft)  on  the  right,  following 
the  route  taken  by  George  Washington  on  his  visit  to  Benning- 
ton in  1790  to  consult  on  Vermont's  admission  to  the  Union. 

Two  and  one  half  miles  from  Wiliamstown  we  cross  the 
State  line  Into  Vermont. 

4£  POWNAL  {R.  15). 

P>  iring  to  the  right  upon  entering  Pownal  and  then  taking 
the  middle  road  at  the  triple  fork  the  route  leaves  the  valley 
of  the  Hoosic  and  (limbs  round  the  side  of  Mann  Hill  into 
Pownal  Center  17.^),  a  crossroads  village,  and  eoiiiinues 
straight  down  the  Jewett  Brook  valley  with  Carpenter  Hill 
and  maple-covered  Ml.  Anthony  (2^4^  ft)  on  the  left.  "Mt. 
Anthony  is  in  Colgate's  Park,  thiuugii  which  there  is  a  guud 
road.  Legend  ascribes  the  name  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony, 
built  somewhere  at  its  foot  L}  ihe  fur«traders  and  Jesuits  who 
came  up  the  Walloomsac  vaUey  from  Albany  in  1540.  In  the 
northeastern  face  there  is  a  cave  reached  through  a  crevice. 

iSJ  BEN.^'r^'CTON.  6^:  ft.  Pop  6211.  County-scat  of  Ben- 
nington Co.  Settled  1761.  Mfg.  knit  goods,  collars  and 
cuffs,  woolens,  Paper,  machinery,  optical  speciaUies. 

Bennington  is  picturesquely  located  on  the  Walloomsac 
river  between  Bald  Mountain  (2865  ft)  to  the  east  and  Mt. 

Anthony  to  the  west.  It  is  a  favorite  summering  place  with 
broad  shady  streets  and  historic  sites  to  increase  its  charm  as 
well  as  the  honor  of  supplying  scenes  \o\  ( )\vcn  Winter's  novel 
"The  \irginian.*'   With  native  Vermont  acunien  the  towns- 
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people  h;'\'c  iiho  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  surprising  number 
oi  diversiiied  industries,  some  of  them  more  than  a  century 
old.  Its  name  honors  the  memory'  of  Governor  BcQning 
Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  who  granted  this  land. 

In  Bennington  Center,  one  mile  west  of  Benninghin,  at  the 
corner  of  Main  St.  and  the  Parade,  is  the  bronze  ligurc  of  a 
catamount  on  a  granite  pedestal,  facing  toward  New  York 
State.  The  site  of  the  Catamount  Tavern,  buflt  in  1766  and 
burned  in  187 1,  is  fifty  feet  from  it.  The  sign  was  a  stufiFed 
catamount  hung  at  the  inn  door  as  a  hint  to  New  Yorkers  of 
the  fate  that  would  overtake  them  if  they  persisted  in  their 
attrnipi^  to  sei^e  Bennington  lands.  The  climax  followed  in 
a  skirmish  or  two  in  1771-75.  The  Councils  of  Safety  held  ' 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  under  Ethan  Allen  often  met  in 
this  tavern  (1767-gi),  and  General  Stark's  Council  assem- 
bled here  on  the  eve  of  Bennuigion  iiatlle.  Next  door  was 
Ethan  Allen's  house,  whither  he  returned  with  militar>'  honors 
after  his  imprisonment  in  England,  1775-78. 

On  an  adjacent  corner  b  the  WaUoomsac  Inn,  built  in  1764, 
the  oldest  hostehy  now  open  in  Vermont.  The  builder  and 
first  landlord  was  the  eldest  son  of  Parson  Dewey,  first  minister 
of  the  Old  First  Church,  which  still  stands  east  of  the  inn  and  is 
the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  cemetery  contains  early  graves 
with  cherub-sculptured  tombstones  and  curious  epitaphs. 

West  of  the  WaUoomsac  Tnn  on  Mt.  Anthony  Road  is  the 
mansion  huili  in  1792  by  Isaac  Tichenor.  one  of  the  tirst  U.S. 
Senator^,  kkI  (iovernor  of  \'ermont,  nicknamed  the  'Jersey 
Slick'  in  rclercnce  to  his  ready  eloquence  and  New  Jersey 
birth.  .'\t  the  head  of  the  Parade  is  the  homestead  of  General 
David  Robinson,  which  has  remained  in  the  family  ever  since 
its  erection  in  1796.  It  contains  one  of  the  finest  cc^ections 
of  antiques  in  the  State,  including  General  Robinson's  sword 
and  hat  and  Colonel  Baum's  swoid  and  camp-kettle. 

A  granite  boulder  on  Monument  Ave.  shows  the  site  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison's  newspaper  office,  where  the  famous 
abolitionist  edited  "The  Journal  of  the  Times"  in  TS28. 

Bennington  Battle  Monument,  the  highest  Uattle  memorial 
in  the  world,  is  constructed  of  blue-gray  dolomite,  ,^7  feet 
.square  a  I  liie  base  anrl  over  .-;o6  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
rod  with  a  ten-iK>mtcd  star  3  feel  in  diameter.  Wiilnn  are 
trophies,  including  Burgoyne's  camp-kettle.  The  monument 
b  open  daily,  and  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  with  broad  sloping 
treads  similar  to  Michelangelo's  stairway  in  the  Farnese  Palace 
at  Rome.  The  outlook  room  is  8  feet  square  and  200  feet 
above  the  ground.  Near  its  base  is  a  stone  marking  the  site 
of  the  storehouse  which  the  British  troops  sought  to  seize. 
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The  battle  ground  is  eight  miles  west  on  the  road  to  Old 
Cambridge  and  Troy,  N.V.  (R.  15). 
North  of  the  Battle  Monument  on  the  road  to  Manchester 


C»Mrte%y  -f  H'allmrt  Ant/tne 
"FOR   GOD   AND   COINTRY  *' 
THE  OLD  FIRST  CUURCU  AND  BATTLE  MQKUMENT,  BENNINGTON 


is  the  X'crmont  Soldiers'  Home.  In  its  grounds  is  the  highest 
natural  single  jet  fountain  known,  registered  by  survey  ig6 
feet.  It  is  supplied  from  Hald  Mountain,  and  was  built  by 
Seth  B.  Hunt. 
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I'hc  Ml.  Anlhoiiy  dolf  Club  is  a  mile  north  of  the  Center, 
near  the  monument.  Fishing  is  good  in  several  streams  here- 
abouts, owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Bennington  County  Forest, 
Fish,  and  Game  Association,  which  stocks  dke  streams  annually 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trout,  and  provides  public 
camps  at  some  of  the  best  fishing  centers. 

The  Long  Trail,  Vermont's  vaunted  pedestrian  path  kid 
out  by  the  Green  Mountain  Club  along  the  crests  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  begins  here.  At  present  the  Trail  has  been 
completed  between  the  Massachusetts  line  and  Prospect  Rock 
opposite  the  village  of  Manchester  Ijctween  Killington  Peak 
and  Lincoln  Mountain  east  of  the  village  of  Hrisiol,  and 
be  I  ween  Camels  Hump  and  the  village  of  Joliribun  in  the 
Lamoille  Valley;  arrows  as  well  as  'blazes'  mark  the  way  at 
4oubtlul  situations,  and  some  shelter  camps  are  provided. 
When  finished  theie  will  be  a  wdl-marked  path  trran  the 
Massachusetts  line  near  Bennington  to  the  Canadian  line  near 
Jay  Peak,  North  Troy,  with  continuations  southward,  it  is 
hoped,  through  the  Berkshires  and  the  Litchfield  Hills  to  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  as  well  as  northward  into  the  Notre  Dame 
Mountains  of  Canada. 

Bennington's  founders  were  veterans  of  the  Frcti  li  tid  Indian  War. 
The  town  was  typical  of  Governor  Benning  Wentwurib's  New  Hamp- 
shire grants  with  pioviso  that  each  settler  develop  his  land,  build  a 
regulation  house,  and  help  build  the  meeting  house,  schools,  mills, 

bridges,  and  roads. 

From  1771  to  1775  Bennington  made  armed  resistance  against  New 
York's  endeavor  to  claim  territory.   The  battle  of  Bennington  (Aug. 

6,  1777)  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Revoluticjn  It  led  direitly  to 
Burguyne's  defeat,  which  was  followed  by  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  by  France  and  other  European  countries.  The  object 
of  the  British  forces,  600  Hessians  and  British  with  150  Indians,  under 
Colonels  Baum  and  Breyman,  was  thf  seizure  of  ihc  f\.l(inial  stores  and 
provisions  at  Bennington.  They  entrenched  on  the  heights  in  Hoosick, 
N.Y.,  north  of  the  Walloomsac  on  the  Bennington-Old  Cambridge 
road,  eight  miles  west  of  the  monument.  Rripade^  of  patriots  moMti/.ed 
at  Manchester,  Vt.,  and  at  Bennington,  and  marched  upon  the  enemy. 
Three  bands  of  300  each  were  sent  by  General  John  Stark  of  New 
Hampshire  to  attack  the  British  rear  and  both  flanks;  the  remaining 
700  under  Stark  attacked  the  front.  The  British  were  forced  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  207  killed,  including  Baum,  658  prisoners,  uiul  four  brass 
field  pieces;  the  Americans,  although  fighting  in  their  shirtsleeves,  til' 
armed,  and  in  many  cases  barefoot,  lost  hut  40  kilU-d  anfl  wrtundcff. 
'  Gentleman  Johnny '  Burgoync  later  declared  that  this  defeat  marked 
the  beginning  of  Ms  downfall. 

The  "fighting  parson,"  Thomas  Allen  of  Pittsiicld,  cousin  of  Ethan 
Allen,  joined  General  Stark  hef(>re  dawn  on  the  day  of  battle.  It 
was  dark  and  rainv,  but  Stark  assured  the  parson,  "If  the  Lord  once 
more  gives  us  sunshine,  and  I  don't  give  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never 
ask  you  to  turn  out  again." 

As  he  led  his  m»  n  into  position  Sf  ri  •<!,  '  Thi-re  arc  the  red- 
coats and  they  arc  uurs  or  this  night  Moiiy  :)Lark  sleeps  a  widow  1" 
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In  1775  the  first  iron  forge  in  America  for  making  nails  was  opened 

on  Mill  St  .  and  in  181 1  the  Doty  Cotton  Mill  was  running?  on  fho 
site  of  the  E.  Z.  Waist  factory,  and  woolen  mills  were  also  in  operation. 
Today  these  Industries  appear  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  by 
the  Cooper  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co.,  and  others. 
The  Ilfjldcn  &  Leonnrfl  Company  manufacture  cloaks  and  suitings* 
Deposits  of  white  clay  and  ocher  arc  found  in  the  township. 

The  route  tunis  norlh  from  Main  St.  at  Benningioii  Center, 
passing  the  Battle  Monument  and  the  Ml.  Anthony  Golf  Club, 
and  crossing  the  river  by  an  old  covered  bridge.  The  road 
then  dimbs  200  feet  in  the  next  half  mile  and  conUnues  north- 
ward, leaving  North  Bennington  in  the  valley  to  the  west. 
Crossing  the  Bennington  town  line  the  road  leads,  a  mile 
further,  into 

ifi.i    SOUTH  SHAFTS  BURY.    Alt  711  ft.    Pop  itwp)  1650,  Ben- 
ninffton  Cd.  Settled  1763.  Nanwd  for  BarU  of  SOiofiabunt' 

Mfg.  squares  and  brush  handles. 

Ihc  Kaglc  Square  Manufacturing  Company  pcrpoluatcs  the 

business  foiuided  about  1812  by  Silas  Hawcs,  ihc  inventor  of  the 

steel  square,  and  here  is  also  one  of  the  largest  brush-handle 

facionci  in  the  cuuiury. 

This  was  lomething  of  a  Tory  hotbed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. One  of  the  parsons  was  admonished  by  two  hundred  lashes 
of  the  "Twigs  of  the  Wilderness"  to  cease  preaching  against  the  patriots. 
In  1805  slavery  in  Vermont  received  its  death  blow  when  a  Shaftsbury 
slave  owner  was  ordered  by  Judge  Theophilus  Harrington  to  show  a 
**Bill  of  Sale  for  his  slaves  from  the  Almighty  God." 

The  road  leads  on  uphill  through  the  village  of  Shaftsbury 

Center  (22.0).  To  the  left  at  the  foot  of  West  Mountain 
(2022  ft)  are  evidences  of  ancient  sea  l^each;  on  the  right  are 
Hale  and  TrunibuU  Mountains.  The  fishinK  in  the  reams 
here  is  very  goixi.  After  crossing  a  ridge  and  the  town  iiiic  ihe 
route  descends  ihe  W  arm  Brook  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  Rutland  R.R.  Spruce  Peak  (3060  ft)  and  The  Ball  (2715 
ft)  rise  on  the  left. 

28 J    ARLINGTON     AH  689  ft.    Pop  (fwp)  1307.    Bennington  Co, 
Settled  iltjJ.  Mjg.  chairs,  Tejrigerators,  and  wooden  articles. 

The  Vennont  State  Seal  was  designed  from  a  sketch  of  the 
westward  view  from  Governor  Chittenden's  house.  The 
gorge  of  the  Battenkill  river  to  the  west  between  The  Ball  and 
Red  Mountain  {2^<)  ft)  permits  the  sunmier  sun  to  Hght  the 
town  for  an  hour  after  it  has  set  north  and  south  of  this  gap. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  Vermont  pioneer,  and  leaden  of  the  Orecn 
Mountain  Boys,  lived  here  for  several  years,  collaborating  with 
Dr.  Young  on  an  ngimstic  "Oracle  of  Man,"  much  akin  to 
Tom  Paine's  "Age  01  ki-asun,"  which  soon  after  .appeared. 

A  mile  and  a  half  hcvund  Arlington  the  road  forks  to  the 
left,  crossing  the  Battenkill,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
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trout  streams  in  the  East.  The  route  tht-n  j^asscs  the  line  of 
Sunderland  township  and,  two  miies  beyond,  that  of  Man- 
chester. The  road  runs  along  the  loamy  slopes  of  Equinox 
MouaLaiii  {^Sib  ft)  overlooking  the  fertiic  liiLcrvales  and 
farms.  To  the  right  k  the  home  of  Robert  T.  Lincohi,  former 
president  of  the  PuUman  Company.  Close  by  is  the  Ekwanok 
Country  Club,  whose  famous  Unks  have  done  much  to  make 
Manchester  a  summer  halting  place.  To  the  left  is  the 
Equinox  House,  an  immense  club  of  a  hotel,  on  the  flanks  of 

the  mountain,  owned  hy  the  same  family  for  a  centur>''  and 
more.  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  summered 
here  years  ago.  A  good  road  leads  past  the  hotel  and  the 
crowded  trout  pond  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  On  its 
southern  slope  is  Skinner's  Hollow,  a  defile  ihroagh  which  a 
mysterious  stream  disappears  without  visible  outlet;  nearby 
is  a  thirty-five-t<ui  rooLuig  stone.  From  the  crest  there  is  a 
view  that  extends  from  Greylock  and  the  Catskills  to  Monad- 
nock  and  the  White  Mountains,  including  also  Lake  Geoiige, 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Adirondacks.  The  name  of  Equinox 
is  apparently  derived  from  the  Indian  "  dcwanok'*  rather  than 
from  any  dimatic  considerations. 

36 S  MANCHESTER.  All  694  ji.  Pop  {twp)  2044.  Half  shire 
town  «f  BeimingHm  Co, 
TTie  village  is  one  of  New  England's  favorite  summer  resorts, 
on  a  plateau  looo  feet  high.  Its  sidewalks  of  white  marble 
add  an  air  of  individuality  to  its  broad  main  street.  As  a  half 
shire  town  it  alternates  with  Bennington  in  sessions  of  the 
couiify  court.  There  are  many  summer  villas  and  residences, 
ifM  lu  lin^  Hildcne,  the  residence  ot  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  inrnur 
pre>i*iciiL  ol  the  Pullman  Co.  and  son  of  .Vhraham  Lincoln. 
Here  also  are  marble  mills,  finishing  shops  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Co. 

Route  19  from  Providence,  Worcester,  and  Brattleboro  to 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  Route  43  from  Claremont  to  Saratoga, 
pass  through  the  village. 

R.  5  §  4.   Manchester  to  Rutland.  34.5  m. 

Pre  ni  Manchester  the  route  folluws  the  short  cut  down 
Otter  Creek  through  the  marble  quarry  region. 

The  route  lAves  Manchester  by  the  right  fork  at  the  Library, 
and  the  middle  road  at  Manchester  Center  (0.5),  leaving  the 
Mettawee  valley  on  the  left.  The  road  follows  the  Rutland 
R.R.  across  the  town  line  and  through  the  hamlets  of  East 
and  North  Dorset.  The  local  white  marble  with  faint  green- 
ish and  brownish  lines  was  used  for  building  the  Uarvard 
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Medical  School,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  Office.  These  quarries  were  first  opened  in  1785. 
£dwiD  Lefevre  is  one  of  a  group  of  summer  residents  hm. 
To  the  west  is  Mt.  ^lus  (3436  ft\  in  whose  eastern  side  there 
is  a  series  of  caves  with  stalajctites. 

Continuing  northward  the  road  crosses  into  Rutland  County 
and  Mt.  Tabor  township  between  the  steep  ridges  of  Green 
Vc:\k  and  Netop  on  the  left  and  Peru  and  Ml.  Tabor  on  the 
right.   It  bears  left  across  the  Uanby  line  into  the  village  of 

IJ^  DAN  BY.  AH  673  ft.  Pop  {ttap)  JOOI,  Rutland  Co.  Settled 
17 6S.  Mf0*  nrnrblf,  Imber,  and  maple  sugar. 

This  is  an  important  maple  sugar  section.  There  are  several 
streams  that  abound  in  trout,  and  the  limestone  hilk  contain 
several  caverns  to  tempt  the  venturesome  explorer. 

On  Danby  Mountain  are  extensive  marble  quarries.  A 
mile  of  cable  railroad  stretches  from  the  highest  quarry  to  the 
Rutland  Railroad  qoo  feet  below. 

The  route  continues  down  the  vailcy  across  the  VV  allingford 
line  through  South  Wailingford  (1S.5)  into 

2SJ  WALllNCFORD.  Alt  S76  ft.  Pop  'fwp^  1719.  RuOand  Co. 
Settled  1770.   Mfg.  agricultural  implements. 

The  White  Rocks  (marble  cliffs  to  the  east).  Crystal  Falls  {on 
a  small  stream  south  of  the  village),  and  The  Eyrie  and  The 
Ice  Beds  (craggy  glens  in  the  eastward  mountains)  are  of  in- 
terest to  leisurely  travelers. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  village  the  route  turns  left  across 
R.R.  and  the  river  and  then  bears  right,  crossing  the  town- 
ship of  Clarendon.  Two  miles  beyond  the  Clarendon-Rutland 
town  line  and  at  the  fork  in  the  road  just  outside  Rutland  the 
route  turns  right  on  River  St.  and  crosses  river  and  R.R.  into 


Co.    S€tiM  1769,    *'Th0  Marble  CUar   Mfg.  marble, 

machincTy,  scales,  dahy  utenaUe,  day  ana  aebeetos  preduds, 

and  brooms;  insurance. 

RuliaiKl,  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  marble  region  in  the 
world,  is  the  second  city  in  the  State.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
center  with  a  diversity  of  industries.  The  Vermont  Marble 
Company,  employing  4000  men,  the  Howe  Scale  Works,  em- 
ploying 650  men^  and  the  F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, brass  founders,  are  leading  firms. 

There  are  golf  links  at  the  Rutland  Country  Club,  and  trout 
streams  in  the  nearby  hills.  Killington  Pr:ik  (4241  ft),  to  the 
east,  is  a  starling  point  of  a  section  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Trail  (p  271).  At  West  Rutland  (4.0)  are  the  underground 
quarries,  seventeen  acres  in  extent. 
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Ruthinil  was  an  outpost  in  the  Revolution,  with  a  blockhouse  called 
t  ori  Ranger  on  the  military  roaU  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Cunncclicut 
river  (see  Springfield,  Vt.,  R.  lo).  From  1784  lo  1804  the  city  wm 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State,  and  the  garnKirc!  rrnfrd  State  House 
on  West  St.  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Vermont,  erected  i'j&a. 
The  Rutland  "Herald"  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1794,  is  still  published. 
Within  twenty  five  miles  of  Rutland  is  quarried  most  of  ttic  \'f  rmont 
marble.  The  beginning  of  the  industry  dates  back  to  1S20,  with  the 
quarrying  of  slabs  for  gravestones  at  West  Rutland.  One  firm  at  the 
latter  place  after  the  Civil  War  filled  contracts  for  a45pOOO  lettered 
headstones  for  soldiers'  graves  in  national  cemeteries. 

The  marble  quarried  in  this  region  is  mostly  of  the  white  variety, 
harder  but  less  lustrous  than  the  celebrated  Carrara  stone  from  Italy. 
This  i>  usi'd  f  r  f>uilding;  the  darker  shades  in  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  pink  arc  employed  for  ornamental  purposes.  Three  quarters  of 
the  Ameriean  marble  is  quarried  in  Rutland  County. 

Route  33,  from  Boston  and  Bellows  Falls,  and  Route  44,  from 
White  River  Junction  and  Woodstock  to  Lalte  George,  meet  here, 

R.  5  §  5.    Rutland  to  Burlinjiton.  69.0  m. 

This  route  follows  the  valley  of  Otu-r  C  reek  through  rolling 
country  from  the  Green  Mountains  lo  Lake  Champlain  and 
BurHnpton.  The  road  is  a  trunk  line  State  Highway,  mostly 
good  gtiivtl  with  sirctchcs  of  macadam,  ami  no  heavj'  grades. 

Leaving  Rutland  by  Main  St.,  the  route  takes  the  left  fork 
two  miles  out  of  town,  crossing  East  Creek,  which  flows  down 
from  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  (3293  ft),  through  the  village  of 
Mendon.  On  the  left  behind  Pine  Hill  (1445  ft)  is  the  town 
of  pRoc^R  (pop  2756),  named  for  the  late  Senator,  first  suc- 
cessful organizer  of  the  marble  industry  on  a  large  scale.  This 
town  boasts  the  largest  single  marble  quarry  and  the  grentrst 
marble-working  plant  on  earth,  Ixlonging  to  the  Xrn  innt 
Marble  Company.  Power  is  obtained  from  the  123-fooi  tirop  of 
Sutherland  Falls.  At  the  end  of  the  road  in  Pittsford  Mills 
(7.7)  the  route  turns  right  and  then  left  al  once,  entering 

8 J   PITTSPORD.   AttSiSft   Pep  {imp)  i479,   StiUtd  1767. 

Marble  and  marble  workers'  tools  are  the  main  products. 
The  town  is  one  of  several  named  in  honor  of  Wilh'am  Pitt, 
the  English  statesman,  and  at  the  same  time  commemoiaies  the 
Indian  ford. 

There  is  a  deep  ice-cave  in  the  ea-d  rti  sixHun  ui  ilie  town- 
sliip.  The  \'ermont  State  Sanatorium  U>r  the  treatnienl  oi 
incipient  tuberculosis  is  the  gift  of  the  lale  Senator  Redfield 
Proctor,  founder  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company.  Stone 
workers  were  especially  liable  to  this  disease  untO  recently,  when 
methods  were  devised  to  keep  the  stone  dust  from  the  lungs. 

The  highway  leads  through  Pittsford,  and  bears  left  at  all 
forks.  Otter  Creek  and  the  K.R.  are  about  a  mile  to  the  left, 
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and  ChaflFee  Mountain  (2506  ft)  lilts  its  rounded  summits 
on  the  right.  Passing  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Brandon  on  the  right,  the  route  turns  left  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  then  right,  taking  the  leii  fork  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  the  right  on  Grove  St.  at  the  Stef^en  A.  Douglas 
Monument. 

JS£  BRANDON.  Alt  416  ft.  Pof  2712.  Rutland  Co.  Settled  1772, 
Mfg.  marble,  mineral  pmntM,  fireplaces,  and  butter-tubi. 
The  double  row  of  shade  trees  on  Park  St.  is  the  chief  adorn- 
ment of  this  pleasant  Colonial  village.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Lincoln's  oratorical  opponent  for  Congress,  Charles  Dana,  the 
builder  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  Frank  H.  Knowlton,  the 
botanist,  were  born  here,  and  another  resident  was  Thomas 
Davenport,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  motor,  who  lirst  ap- 
pUed  electricity  to  the  operation  of  railways  and  printing 
presses. 

Deposits  of  manganese,  magnetic  iron,  kaolin,  yeUow  ocher, 
slate,  fossil  wood,  and  onyx  are  found  here.  Morgan  horses 
and  Ayrshire  cattle  are  bred  in  the  rich  meadows  of  the  inter- 
vales of  the  Neshobe  river  and  Otter  Creek.    Owing  to  the 

-  mineral  resources,  crops,  and  lumber,  Sir  Charles  Lycll,  the 
great  English  geologist,  said,  **I  have  yet  to  see,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  a  spot  containing  such  a  variety  of  unique 
and  valual)le  bubstances  placed  by  nature  in  juxtaposition." 

There  are  two  caverns  and  an  ice-well  a  mile  and  a  lialf 
east  of  the  village.  To  the  east,  Mt.  Horrid  is  crossed  by  the 
Long  Trail.  Eight  miles  to  the  west  is  Sudbury,  in  the  lake 
district  of  Vermont.  The  Crown  Point  military  road  is  indi- 
cated by  markers. 

The  road  leads  straight  across  the  Addison  County  line, 
Leicester  township,  and  Leicester  hamlet  (21.5)  to  Salisbury 
through  a  more  open  country,  with  the  swamps  and  meadows  of 
Otter  Creek  on  the  left,  where  the  hills  give  way.  On  the 
right  is  a  long  ridge  at  the  loot  of  which  nestles  Fernville,  on 
the  edge  of  l  ern  Lake,  a  diminutive  likeness  of  Lake  Duimiore. 

Note.  Just  beyond  the  Leit ester  Salisbury  town  line,  at 
the  three  corners,  a  detour  leads  b>-  the  riglithand  road  to 
Lake  Dunmore,  four  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  said  to  have 
been  christened  by  Lord  Dunmore  with  a  libation  of  wine  in 
Colonial  days.  A  good  road  has  been  made  round  the  edge  to 
the  further  side.  The  Liana  Falls,  a  series  of  beautiful  cas- 
cades, lead  the  waters  of  Silver  Lake,  670  feet  above  Lake 
Dunmore,  down  to  the  point  opposite  the  hotel  on  the  lake- 
side.  .\  half  milt-  north,  neur  the  road,  is  Ethan  Allen's  Cave, 
marked  by  an  inscription,  where  the  leader  of  the  (ireen 
Mountain  Boys,  with  twenty  of  his  followers,  is  said  lo  have 
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stcX3<l  off  a  regiment  of  the  enemy.  Another  cavern,  possibly 
used  by  the  hero,  has  been  recently  discovered  in  a  nearby 
cliff.  Rattlesnake  Point  (igoo  ft),  once  an  Indian  lookout, 
is  a  spur  of  All.  Moosalamoo  (2659  ft),  which  rises  behin(i  it 
to  tne  northeast.  Waramaug  Wigwam,  one  of  A.  S.  Gregg 
Clailw's  Keewaydin  camps,  is  situated  beside  the  lake  shore. 
Continuing  round  the  foot  of  Sunset  HiU,  the  detour  takes 
the  left  f<OTk  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  hotel,  and 
rejoins  the  main  highway  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond. 

Just  beyond  the  branch  road  to  Lake  Dunmore»  the  route 
takes  the  left  fork  in 

2iM  SALISBURY,  Alt  440  ft.  Pop  {JLwp)  693.  Addison  Co.  Settled 
/774.  Nmmd  fin  MStibunit  Conn. 

Alluvial  deposits  along  the  river  and  the  day  and  sand  loams 
of  the  slopes  have  made  farming  the  principal  industry,  with 
some  lumbering  in  the  woodland  tracts.  A  monument  erected 
by  the  Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  marks  the  site  of 
the  farm  of  Ann  Story,  whose  Viomc  was  used  by  the  Cireen 
Mountain  Boys  as  a  refuge.  This  is  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
Columbus  Smith,  whose  large  fortune,  made  by  tracing  old 
English  estates  to  American  heirs,  was  bequeathed  for  the  sup- 
port of  elderly  people  on  this  property. 

Three  miles  from  the  village  the  Lake  Dunmore  road  joins 
the  highway  from  the  right,  with  Mt.  Bryant  (11 20  ft)  paral- 
leling the  route  in  a  long  ridge.  A  landmark  to  the  north  is 
the  spire  of  the  Mead  Memorial  Chapel  of  Middlebuiy  College. 

Note.  To  the  west  is  the  scattered  village  of  West  Salisbury,  and 
on  the  far  side  of  (\-d.ir  Swamp  the  town  of  Cornwrill,  whose  rich 
grass  has  made  it  rather  noted  for  fine  merino  sheep.  The  Kev. 
Henry  N.  Hudson,  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  The  Samson  Memorial,  a  D  A  R  chapter  house  (1915),  con- 
tains the  town  library.  Near  the  t  hurch  is  a  Soldiers'  Mommu  nt  with 
the  eloquent  inscription,  " Cornwall  remembers."  Joseph  R.  Audrus, 
a  young  Cornwall  clergyman,  led  an  ill-fated  expedition  of  negroes  to 
Africa  for  the  .\mcrican  r<)li)iii/atii>ii  Society,  and  became  the  first 
American  martyr  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  cave  in  the  river 
bank  in  which  the  Widow  Story  and  her  children  took  refuge  has 
been  marked  by  the  D.A.R. 

After  erasing  the  town  line  of  Middlebury  and  the  hoist cr- 
ous  little  Middlebury  river,  the  road  bears  to  the  left,  leaving 
East  Middlebury  half  a  niik'  up  the  righthand  road,  to  Bread 
Loaf.  Following  the  left  fork,  a  half  mile  beyond,  it  soon  enters 

iiJ    MIDDLEBURY.   Alt       jt.   Fop  {twp)  1866.    County-seat  of 
Additon  Co.  Settted  1766.  Mfg.  marble,  lime,  wood-pulp, 
udn^tow  Bashes,  and  doors. 
The  village  is  chiefly  nolable  as  the  home  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, established  1800,  one  of  the  smaller  New  England  insti- 
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tut  ions  of  learning.  The  drive  through  ihe  college  grounds 
Iroin  the  South  St.  cnlrance  to  Porter  .\thletir  Firld  to  Pear.^<>)is 
Hall  is  nearly  a  mile.  From  the  latter  is  a  gu4>il  view  of  l>oih 
Green  Mountains  and  Adirondacks.  Recent  growth  has 
caused  the  erection  of  several  new  buildings,  among  which  the 
Mead  Memorial  Chapel  and  the  Starr  Library  are  architectur- 
ally noteworthy.  The  chapel,  given  by  Ex-governor  Mead  of 
Rutland,  is  of  V^ermont  marble,  in  the  New  England  meeting 
house  style,  with  a  portico  of  six  massive  marble  columns;  the 
graceful  spire  contains  a  chime  of  bells.  A  large  dormitory 
and  commons  for  men,  the  gift  of  A.  Barton  Hepburn  of 
New  York,  was  completed  in  iqi6.  Painter  Hall,  the  oldest 
college  building  in  Vermont,  is  a  good  example  of  early  New 
Englaad  college  architecture. 

The  Sheldon  Art  Museum  has  a  good  collection  of  local  an- 
tiquities. The  grounds  of  the  Addison  County  Agricultural 
Society  are  extensive  and  the  buildings  good. 

Middlebury  contains  a  number  of  fine  old  Colonial  residences, 
shaded  by  large  elms.  One  of  the  best  is  opposite  the  hand- 
some C6ngregational  Church,  erected  by  Horatio  Seymour,  an 
early  U.S.  Senator  from  V^ermont.  Another,  opposite  the 
High  School,  was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  J.  Phelps,  U-S. 
Minister  to  P^ngland  under  President  Cleveland.  The  mansion 
of  Gamaliel  Painter,  principal  founder  of  the  village,  is  still 
standing  opposite  the  Court  Ihjusc.  From  the  stone  bridge 
over  the  Otter  is  a  good  view  of  Middlebury  Falb,  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  stream. 

From  Middlebury  the  iel  ih  ind  road  leads  to  Chimney  Point 
and  thence  to  Point  Henry,  N.Y.  (16.0),  crossing  Lake 
Champlain  by  ferry  (automobile  65  cts,  passengers  15  cts). 

Inventive  genius  has  flourished  here,  though  with  but  slight  financial 
profit,  producing  a  circular  saw,  a  wool-pickiniE  maehinc,  and  methods 
of  welding  cast  steel  and  of  sawinj?  marble  ami  of  making  window 
sashes.  Emma  Willard,  a  pioneer  in  woman's  higher  education,  estab- 
lished here  her  famous  school,  later  moved  to  Troy,  N.Y. 

It  was  from  thr  sioncry  and  historical  traditions  al)OiJt  Middlebury 
that  Daniel  P.  Thompsoa,  when  a  student  in  Middlebury  College, 
drew  his  information  and  inspiration  for  the  classic  Vermont  story. 
"The  Green  M^mntiiin  Boys." 

Bread  Loa{  .Mountain  (3000  ft)  is  rearlu  d  by  the  road  up  the  gorge 
of  Middli'l)ury  River,  and  is  highly  prui.^cd  for  it^  scenery.  Bread 
Loaf  Inn  is  near  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the  Green  Mountains, 
eleven  mil«^  from  Middlebury.  Tbi-  lati-  J.>M'ph  Battell.  once  the 
largest  individual  land  owner  in  Vermont,  left  Bread  Loaf  Inn  and 
Mountain  and  30.000  acres  of  forest  land  to  Middlebury  College,  and 
Camels  Hump  to  the  State.  He  also  did  much  to  recover  the  all  but 
lost  strain  of  the  Morgan  horse. 

"The  will  of  Mr.  Battell  also  contained  a  devise  to  the  I'nilcd  Suics 
of  some  4000  acres  in  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and  Warren  for  a  national 
park.    The  lands  include  the  summit  of  Lincoln  Mountain  (4078  ft). 
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It  is  situated  in  one  ot  the  wildest  and  most  rumantic  sections  of  the 
Green  Mountains  and  commands  views  of  both  Lake  Champlain  and 

the  ^f<)untclins.     President  Thomas  nf  Middlebur>'  CollcRe  has 

suggested  that  this  national  park  be  extended  to  allow  the  construc- 
tion of  a  scenic  highway  along  the  crest  of  the  Green  Mountain  range 
folio  A  n  somewhat  the  Long  Trail  of  the  Green  Mountain  Club.  Tq« 
Batteil  bequest  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the  government." 

Turning  to  the  left  on  Washington  St.  and  then  to  the  right 
on  Pleasant  St.,  the  route  climbs  part  way  up  Cbipman  Hill, 
a  siui[)ely  knme.  from  1  he  top  of  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Green  Mountain  ran^e  and  the  Adirondacks,  in- 
cluding Mt.  Marcy  (5^04  ft).  The  road  dips  through  the 
hamlet  of  Brooksville  (37.5)  to  cross  the  New  Haven  river.  A 
mile  and  a  half  northwest  from  Middlebury  village,  in  the  town 
of  Weybridge,  is  the  U.S.  hoise  breeding  farm,  with  about 
seventy  horses,  including  eight  or  more  of  the  finest  Morgan 
stallions.  The  farm  is  the  ipft  of  the  late  Joseph  Batteil.  To 
the  left  of  the  crossroads,  one  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Brooks- 
ville, is  the  Spring  Grove  Camp  Ground,  where  Methodist 
camp-meetings  are  held  in  July  and  .August.  The  route  con- 
tinues straight  on.  following  the  left  fork,  one  mile  further,  and 
crus.sing  R.R.  at  New  Haven  Junction.  Five  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  east  is  Bristol,  in  the  mouth  of  the  New  Haven  Notch,  a 
gap  between  South  Mountain  (  2.507  ft)  and  Hogback  Mountain 
(2290  ft),  the  principal  summit  of  the  lengthy  Hogback  Ridge, 
linoibi  Mountain  (4078  ft)  rears  its  three  peaks  against  the 
skyline.  Bearing  left  at  the  fork  one  mile  beyond  the  Junction 
the  highway  gradually  swings  round  westward  to 

46j0    VERGENNES.    Alt  176  ft.    Pop  1483.    Addison  Co.  Settied 
1766.    MJg.  lumber,  flour,  screw  machine  products,  <md 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  nation.  It  is  situated  on  Otter  Creek  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  on  a  "jiatch  clipped  from  the  adjoining  towns." 
The  falls  of  the  river  here  total  37  feet,  providing  power 
for  this  city  and  for  Burlington  It  was  named,  through 
Ethan  Allen's  influence,  in  honor  of  the  statesman  Count 
\'ergennes,  as  a  compliment  to  France,  the  friend  of  the  strug- 
gling republic.  Basin  Harbor,  eight  miles  west  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  is  a  popular  summer  resort. 

At  the  mouth  of  Otter  CredL  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Cassm, 
which  was  erected  to  protect  the  building  of  Commodore  Mac- 
donough's  fleet  in'  1814.  Forty  days  from  the  time  that  the 
trees  were  standing  in  the  forests  they  were  launched  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  the  form  of  the  "Saratoga,"  the  Commodore's 
flagship.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Cassin  had  stood  ofT 
the  enemy,  and  a  few  months  later,  on  Sept.  11,  1814,  Mac- 
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donough  defeated  the  enemy  oondusively  off  Plattsbuig. 
"Thb  little  peninsula  ...  is  now  classic  in  geologic  literature 
from  the  number  and  character  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  rocky 

deposits." 

Leaving  by  Main  St.,  the  road  crosses  the  city  line  and  keeps 
to  the  left  at  the  fork  a  mile  and  a  quarter  outside  the  eity 
and  passes  through  Fernsburg  (49.0),  the  home  of  the  late  Row- 
land E.  Rol>iiison,  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  old  Vermont 
dialect.  1  he  country  is  tillable,  and  a  quarry  of  black  marble 
lies  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  township.  The  route  takes  the 
right  fork  one  mile  beyond  the  village  and  continues  straight 
through  the  crossroads,  leaving  North  Ferrisburg  on  the  right. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  is  the  line  between  Addison  and  Chittenden 
Counties,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  New 
York.  Upon  the  point  across  the  lake  is  Split  Rock,  the 
ancient  hounds  marker  separating  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Algon(iuins. 

A  mile  to  the  east  is  Mt.  Philo  (1017  ft),  a  popular  summer 
resort,  with  a  road  to  the  summit  and  a  fifty-foot  obser\'auoij 
tower,  from  which  there  is  a  grand  view  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  Adirondadcs.  and  the  Green  Mountains.  Swinging  to  the 
right  (57  .0),  between  Pease  Mountain  and  Jones  Hill,  the  high- 
way runs  through  a  comer  of  the  straggling  hamlet  of  Char- 
lotte and  turns  left  up  the  slight  ascent  of  Mutton  Hill. 
Camels  Hump  (40S8  ft)  comes  into  sight  in  the  cast.  The 
lefthand  road  leads  to  the  old  McNeU  feriy,  crossing  Lake 
Champlain  to  Essex^  N.Y.  (7.0). 

Note.  To  the  west  is  the  town  of  Charlotte,  the  site  of 
Horsford's  Nurseries,  famous  for  hardy  plants.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  apple  regions  to  be  found.  In  tlavor  as  well  as  in 
size  the  fruit  raised  in  this  valley  wins  medals  and  prizes 
wherever  it  goes.  One  orchard  of  loo  acres,  that  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Holmes,  in  a  recent  year  produced  6000  baj;rels  which  sold  for 
more  liian  S20.000. 

€2j0   SHBLBURNS.  AH  i$9  ft.   Pop  (twp)  1097.   Settted  17€». 

Shelbume  Farms,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb's  handsome  estate, 
west  of  the  village,  on  the  la k(^  shore,  is  open  to  visitors.  Byron 

S.  Hurlbut.  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  is  a  native  of  the  town. 

The  mac  adam  ruad  leads  across  the  Laplalte  river  and  along 
the  lake  shore  past  several  summer  resirlences.  The  richness 
of  the  count ry^i<le  is  evidenced  by  the  dairy  farms  and  market 
gardens.  Two  miles  beyond  the  South  Burlingion  line  is 
Queen  City  Park  (66.5),  a  summer  settlement,  to  the  west  of 
which  is  Red  Rocks,  a  75-acre  park  of  great  beauty  on  a 
high,  wooded  bluff  overlooking  the  lake.   By  the  kmdneas 
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of  its  owner,  Mr.  E.  P.  Ilatrh,  it  is  open  to  the  public,  but 
automobiles  are  excluded.  The  Rocks  are  an  outcrop  of  red 
sandrock  such  as  is  frequent  on  this  shore  of  the  lake.  On 
the  right  arc  the  links  of  the  VV  aubanakce  Golf  Club. 

€»A   BVRUNGTON.  Alt  208  ft  (Ci(y  JiWt).  Pop  20,468;  of  which 

one  fifth  is  foreign-born.  County -seat  of  Chittenden  Co. 
Setaed  2774.  '  The  Queen  CUy  of  Vermont,"  Fort  of 
EnhVp  on  Lnk9  Chamfiam  and  iha  WinooMfd  river,  Mfg. 

planing  and  wood-working  products,   cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  package  dyes,  patent  medicines,  and  maple  syrup  and 
sugar.    Capital,  $6,460,000;  Payroll,  $JJS7/>00.  Steamers 
daily,  in  season,  to  lake  ports. 
Burlington  is  happily  situated  on  a  hillside  overlooking 
Champlain  and  the  Adirondicks  to  the  west  and  Mt.  Mansfield 
and  (\amels  lluiii[)  in  the  Cireen  Mountains  to  the  e;ist  The 
largest  city  and  manufacturing  center  in  the  State,  it  is  likewise 
a  wholesale  distributing  point  ami  one  of  the  chief  niarkeis  for 
Canadian  lun^ber.    The  Winuoski  river  supplies  vvatcrpower. 
The  Champlain  Canal,  connecting  with  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Chambly  Ouud,  with  the  St.  LawRnce,  provide  water  car- 
riage for  freight  from  both  the  north  and  south.  Burlington 
is  the  home  of  the  Univeiaity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College.   The  most  popular  sports  are  ice-boating 
and  yachting.   The  temperate  climate  in  the  summer  attracts 
many  \nsitors.   It  is  one  of  tJie  cleanest  and  best  kept  cities 
in  the  country. 

In  City  Hall  Park  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  St.  Paul  Sis. 
is  the  City  Hall,  and  diagonally  opposite  un  Church  St.  are 
the  Post  Office,  the  County  Court  House,  and  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene.  At  the  foot  of  College  St.  is  the 
$2o,ooo  dub  house  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Yacht  Club,  the 
most  important  on  the  lake.  Two  blocks  north,  at  the  comer 
of  St.  Paul  and  Bank  Sts.,  is  St.  Paul's  Church.  At  the  next 
corner,  St.  Paul  and  Cherry  Sts.,  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  At  the  foot  of  I'earl  St.,  one  block  further  north, 
is  the  Battery  Park,  from  which  there  is  an  excellent  view  of 
the  industrial  section  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  harbor  and 
the  western  shore.  It  consists  of  nine  acres  on  a  high  l)lutf, 
bought  by  the  U.S.  j^ovemment  in  1812  and  used  as  a  camp- 
ground. Some  10,000  soldiers  and  a  battery  of  thirteen  guns 
were  stationed  there.  A  tablet  on  a  boulder  near  the  southern 
entrance  commemorates  the  repulse  of  the  British  attack, 
June  13,  1813.  Owing  to  the  successive  British  defeats  on 
Ldce  C£amplain,  of  which  this  was  not  the  least  important,  it 
is  said  that  Lake  Champlain  surpasses  in  historic  importance 
any  other  body  of  water  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
A  mile  down  the  harbor  is  the  low-lying  islet  Rock  Dunder, 
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an  Indian  boi!n(lar>'  mark  separating  the  Six  Nations  from  the 
Algonquins  and  Canadians.  Legend  has  it  that  a  pot-valiaiu 
Dutch  commander  mistook  it  for  a  French  sloop-of-war  and 
blazed  away  at  it  for  some  hours,  and  on  discovering  his  error 
eidaimed,  ''It*s  a  lock,  by  dunderP* 

N06.  21  and  25  Pearl  St.  were  officers'  quarters  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  No.  21  was  later  the  home  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Heyde, 
sister  of  the  poet  Walt  Whitman.  On  the  northeast  corner  of 
Pearl  St.  and  Elmwood  Ave.  is  the  Unitarian  Church  (1816). 
At  the  head  of  Pearl  St.  by  the  College  Green  is  No.  2  Col- 
chester Ave.,  the  oldest  wooden  house  in  the  city  (1790); 
beside  it  is  the  Medical  Building  of  the  I'niversity. 

The  College  (ireen,  some  leii  acres  in  extent,  is  a  part  of  the 
original  gift  of  Ira  Allen,  the  principal  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity (1791).  The  tirst  brick  building  on  the  left,  opposite 
the  Green,  is  the  President's  house,  next  which  is  the  Billings 
Library,  a  Romanesque  sandstone  structure  by  Richardson, 
who  considered  it  h&  finest  work.  It  contains  100,000  vol- 
umes, including  the  remarkable  Scandinavian  library  of  the 
late  George  P.  Marsh,  the  Norse  scholar.  To  the  east  is  the 
Museum,  with  a  large  archeological  collection  and  the  fine 
Cannon  oriental  collection,  of  considerable  value  and  interest. 
South  of  the  Library  is  Williams  Science  Hall,  in  which  the 
Pringle  herbarium  of  nearly  1 00.000  specimens  is  almost 
unique,  representing  all  the  known  llora  of  North  America. 
Eastward  is  Converse  Hall,  a  dormiiury  of  Rutland  marble. 
The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  main  building,  nidcnamed 
'Old  Mill'  by  the  students,  confirms  the  opinion  of  Edward 
£verett  Hale,  that  ^'so  far  as  Nature  has  anything  to  offer  to 
the  eye,  I  had  certainly  never  seen,  in  the  travels  of  forty  years, 
any  position  chosen  for  a  city  more  likely  to  impress  a  traveler 
as  remarkable  and  to  live  always  in  his  memory."  In  front 
of  this  building,  on  \hv  Green,  is  a  statue  of  Lafayette  by 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  in  memory  of  his  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
South  College,  formerly  on  this  site.  Morrill  Hall  is  the  home 
of  the  Agricultural  College.  Grass  Mount,  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory, on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Siunmit  Sts.,  is  the  best 
example  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  dty.  It  was  buHt  in 
1804  and  for  a  time  was  the  home  of  Governor  Van  Ness,  Uter 
U.S.  Minist^  to  Spain.  Nearby  are  several  fraternity  houses* 

Southward  along  South  Prospect  St.,  past  the  University, 
there  is  a  splendid  outlook  upon  the  Green  Mountains  from  a 
point  just  beyond  Clif!  St.  On  a  knoll  in  the  foreground  and 
slightly  to  the  southeast  is  Fairholt.  the  summer  home  of 
Dr.  Henry  Holt,  the  New  York  publisher.  Continuing  along 
South  Prospect  St.  a  few  hundred  yards  and  turning  to  the 
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right,  the  road  leads  to  Overledge  Outlook,  from  which  the 
Champlain  valley,  45  townships  and  more  than  70  Adirondack 
peaks  are  visil)le;  the  highest  is  Mt.  Tahawus  (5344  ft).  The 
return  to  the  city  follows  South  Willard  St.,  the  first  street  to 
the  right  below  the  Outlook,  and  turns  left  on  College  St., 
with  its  arching  elms,  passing  the  Carnegie  Library  at  the 
corner  of  Winooski  Ave. 

Ethan  Allen  Park,  or  Indian  Rock,  Ethan  ^Allen's  last  home, 
lies  one  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town,  on  North  Ave.  Shortly 
beyond  Battery  Park  are  Dr.  Berr>'*s  Sanitarium,  the  Provi- 
dence  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Lake  View  Cemetery.  Not  far 
to  the  north  a  road  westward  leads  to  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  a 
school  for  girls,  and  Sunset  Chff,  a  high  bluff  with  a  command- 
ing prospect  of  lake  and  countr>side.  Half  a  mile  further 
along  North  .\ve.  is  the  entrance  (o  Ethan  Allen's  farm, 
bclWLcn  \  hc  road  and  the  Winooski  river  at  the  foot  of  a  tower- 
crowned  ciilT  of  red  sandrock.  ihis  plot  of  twelve  acres  is 
preserved  as  a  memorial  to  the  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  Tradition  makes  the  rock  a  lookout  station  used  by 
the  natives  watchmg  for  their  enemies.  Fort  Ethan  Allen 
(R.  47)  is  live  miles  east. 

The  first  settlement  at  Burlington  was  made  in  1774,  but  the  town 

was  abanrkmed  from  early  in  the  Revolution  until  after  peace  was  <?r 
dared.  Its  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Burling  family  ot  New 
York  State*  who  were  among  the  grantees  of  several  Vermont  towns. 
Much  of  the  land  in  this  resion  was  owntd  by  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen. 
The  fornirris  buried  in  (Irecn  Mount  Cemetery,  on  the  hillcrest  east 
of  the  city,  overlooking  the  Winooski.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a 
Tuscan  shaft  and  a  statue  of  the  hero,  erected  by  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. Through  the  b!u«;terinjf  enerpy  of  thtsi-  ltrM*!Hrs,  Vtrmont  was 
mainly  able  to  force  her  recognition  as  an  independent  State  after  the 
Revolution,  partly  by  threatening  to  join  Canada.  Vermont  remained 
a  <  ]  irale  republic  until  i7gi,  so  that  Fthan  was  never  a  cilizen  of 
the  United  .States  (d.  1789).  Ira,  his  brother,  by  far  the  most  opulent 
landholder  of  the  region,  was  captured  and  held  by  the^  British  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution;  the  charge  against  him  being  that  arms 
whif  h  he  claimed  to  have  bou^rhf  from  the  French  for  the  use  of  V^er- 
munt  were  intended  for  the  Irtah  rebels.  During  his  captivity  his 
property  at  home  was  seized  through  tax  laws,  and  on  his  liberation 
he  had  to  flee  from  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Vermont  to  Philadelphia, 
where  his  ungrateful  commonwealth  allowed  him  to  die  a  pauper. 
In  1S08  the  steamboat  "Vermont,"  only  eight  months  younger  than 
the  Clermont,"  was  launched  at  Burlington  and  became  the  world's 
•econd  steam  <  raft  10  win  stjrres's 

The  lumber  market  at  Burlington  has  long  been  important.  The 
Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Company,  J.  K.  Booth,  and  the  kobinson- 
Edwar  !  Company  arc  among  the  principal  firms.  Another  lar^'f  firm 
is  Wells.  Richardson  &  Co.,  which  manufactures  butter  coloring  and 
package  dyes  for  world-wide  distribution,  as  well  as  proprietary  medi- 
dnest  infant  food,  and  cereal  milk.  The  G.  S.  Blodgett  ('omj)any 
make5  portable  ovcn-^  in  larger  qunntifie?  than  any  other  .\nurii.in 
firm.    Maple  sugar  is  handled  by  Welch  lirothers,  and  tt»tton  goods  are 

made  by  tne  Chace  Mill  and  the  Queen  City  Cotton  Company. 
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Lake  Cuamplain  is  118  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width 
of  I  a  miles,  and  lies  between  tbe  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York, 

with  a  sliK'Ht  projcc  tion  iiiti)  Canada,  at  an  elevation  of  q6  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  maximum  depth  is  about  400  ieet.  Its  outlet  is  the 
Richelieu  river,  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  George,  to 
the  south,  is  a  tributary,  and  the  Champlain  Canal  (63.0)  connects 
it  with  the  Hudson.  Salmon*  sa1mon>trout,  and  even  sturgeon  are 
found  here. 

Points  of  interest  in  addition  to  those  on  tbis  route  are:  Tlconderoga 

(R.  ly)  and  Crowr  T'rinr  IVendi  forts  seized  by  the  British  in  1750, 
by  the  Americans  in  1775.  and  abandoned  to  the  British  again  in  1777- 
Split  Rock  (p  aSo)  and  A  usable  Chasm  are  natural  curiosities,  th» 
latter  a  gorge  of  great  beauty.  Plattsburg  and  Fort  Kent  are  points 
of  entrance  to  the  Adirondack  r^  irion  Seven  nin«-«  north  of  Hurling- 
ton  is  Malletts  Bay,  a  landlocked  inlet  whose  i>eautiful  shores  are 
the  haunt  of  summer  colonists  and  of  several  camps  conducted  by 
preparatory  schools,  such  as  Camps  Iroqtrni.  and  Champlain.  for  boys» 
and  Camps  Barnard  and  Winnahkee.  for  girls.  Three  miles  further 
north  Is  Winnisquam  Bay,  another  charming  inlet,  where  Camp 
Wlnnisquam  is  located.  St.  Albans  Bay  and  Missisquoi  Bay  are 
wilder  spots  on  the  upper  reaches  of  fhr  lake.  Nearly  sU  these 
places  are  reached  by  steamboat  from  Burlington. 


R.  5  §  6.  BurUngton  to  Montreal.  99.0  m. 

This  route  traverses  the  islands  at  the  head  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  leads  through  a  sparsely  settled  count r>'  to  Montreal. 

The  road  is  pood  gravul  to  the  Canadian  line,  and  the  macadam 
of  the  King  Kdward  Highway  from  there  on. 

An  alternate  routo  leads  by  way  of  St.  Albans,  Swanton, 
St.  Johns,  and  Chanihly.  The  latter  half  is  fair  clay,  not 
feasible  in  wet  weather. 

Leaving  Burlington  by  Pearl  St.  and  Colchester  Ave.,  cross 
the  river  and  the  city  line  into  Colchester  township. 

J.e  WINOOSKI.  Alt  190  ft.  Pop  4520.  Chittendmi  Co. 
1774.  Mfg.  woolens,  brick,  and  screens. 
This  is  an  industrial  village  al  the  falls  ui  ihc  W  inooski,  near 
which  the  American  Woolen  Company's  mills  are  prominent. 
Following  Main  St.  the  road  climbs  a  hill  and  leads  straight 
on  through  two  crossroads.  The  lefthand  roads  lead  west- 
ward to  Malletts  Bay.  To  the  right  is  the  village  of  Col* 
Chester  Center.  The  road  crosses  several  brooks,  takes  the 
left  fork  (ii.o),  and  continues  to  bear  left  for  two  miles. 

Note.  The  right  hand  State  Road  leads  through  Checker- 
berry  Village,  Georgia  P.O.,  to 

ST.  ALBANS.    Alt  M  ft.    Pop  {twp)  6381.  Shire  ioum  of  Frankim 
Co,  Mfg.  ovwrt^s;  foundry,  crtamenf,  fruU  mm  vogHobio 

canning,  condensed  milk  factory;  variegated  marine  quarries. 
St.  .\lhnns  is  a  quiel  luvvn,  the  center  of  a  considerable  rural 
region;  and  the  iifth  largest  city  in  the  State.   An  interurban 
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railroad  extends  from  Si.  Albans  to  Swanton  on  the  north  and 
to  St.  Albans  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain.  Taylor  Park  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  formerly  known  as  a  'Square'  or  'Common,' 
is  named  for  one  of  llic  caiiy  settlers,  iialloway  laylor,  who  in 
1799  presented  it  to  the  town. 

St.  Albans  was  the  "farthest  north'*  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
made  famous  by  the  St.  Albans  raid  of  October  19,  i864»  when 
Confederates  "shot  up"  the  town  and  robbed  the  banks  of 
more  than  $900,000  in  cash. 

Going  straight  through  the  crossroads  near  the  hamlet  of 
Champlain  (13.0),  it  crosses  an  iron  bridge  and  the  town  line 
of  MOton,  bending  left  and  crossing  Sand  Bar  Bridge,  a  long, 
narrow  structure,  to  Grand  Isle.  The  Grand  Isle  County  line 
is  midway  between  the  mainland  and  the  island. 

2iJ0  SOUTH  HERO.  Ati  112  ft.  Pop  {twp)  605.   Grofitf  Co. 
Sttaed  1764. 

The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Ira  Allen.  The  soil  is 
loamy,  producing  excellent  fruit,  and  the  quiet  charm  of  the 
count r>^side  and  lake  shore  brings  many  summer  visitors. 
The  rucks  and  cliffs  that  line  the  shore  show  curiously  twisted 
and  wrenched  strata. 

Turning  to  the  right  the  road  skirts  the  shore  of  Kecler's 
Bay,  crosses  the  town  line,  and  goes  straight  through  the  village 
of  Grand  Isle  (26.0). 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  is  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  a 
garrison  town,  where  the  business  men's  summer  militarv 
training  camp  was  begun  in  1915.  In  the  waters  to  the  south 
was  fought  the  Battle  of  Plattsbuig.  The  lefthand  road  leads 
to  the  Plattsburg  ferry  (8.0I. 

The  road  leads  on  across  a  long  bridge  to  North  Hero 
Island,  a  separate  township,  named  in  Ethan  Alien  s  honor. 
It  is  more  level  than  Grand  Isle,  and  equally  attractive. 
Several  summer  camps  are  situated  on  these  islands. 

UJlf  NORTH  HERO,    Alt  116  jt.  Pop  {jiwp)  476.  County-seat  oj 
Grand  Isle  Co.   Settled  1783. 

Leaving  the  village  the  road  crosses  a  narrow  isthmus,  over 
which  the  Indians  carried  their  canoes,  thereby  shortening  the 
trip  across  the  lake.  To  the  left  is  Pelots  Bay,  at  the  northern 
end  of  which  is  Dutchmans  Point,  where  the  British  main- 
tained  a  blockhouse  for  thirteen  years  after  the  Revolution. 
Two  miles  hryond  the  bay,  turn  left  across  the  island.  The 
road  now  crosses  the  channel  of  Alburg  Passage,  reaching  the 
mainland  again  in  Alburg  township,  and  heads  north. 

Note.  The  lefthand  road  (42.0)  leads  to  Isle  la  Motte, 
visited  by  Champlain  in  1609.   Here  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte 
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builL  Fort  Stc.  Anne  in  1666,  the  furthermost  of  the  chain  of 
strongholds  erected  as  the  French  base  of  defense -from  the 
Indians,  or  for  attack  on  the  colonies  of  Britain.  General  Mont- 
gomery made  his  headquarteis  here  in  1775  ^  eacpedition 
against  Canada,  and  the  British  fleet  stoppied  at  this  point  before 
going  to  their  final  defeat  at  Plattsburg  in  1S14.  ^  Roman 
Catholic  shrine  marks  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  old  French 
for? .  Rlark  marble  is  quarried  here,  and  building  stonr  used  in 
the  Brookiyn  Bridge,  and  in  the  Victoria  Bridge  ai  MunUreal. 
A  ferry  runs  from  the  island  to  Chazy  Landing,  N.Y, 

48M  ALBURG.  Alt  100  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1311.  Grand  Me  Co,  SHfUd 

by  the  French,  1731;  by  the  English,  1782. 

Alburg  is  on  the  northwest  border  of  N'crmont.  The  I'rcnch 
made  a  temporar>'  settlement  on  Windmill  Point,  but  it  soon 
came  into  the  hands  of  Ira  Allen,  for  whom  the  town  i^.  named. 
In  the  days  when  nnnera.!  springs  were  popular,  Alburg  was  a 
thriving  resort. 

.  FoUowing  the  lake  shore  to  West  Alburg,  the  motor  ferry 
transfers  travelers  to  Rouse's  Point,  N.Y.  (51.5).   (Toll,  driver 

and  car,  $1;  passengers,  15  cts.) 

Two  miles  north  of  the  ferry,  off  the  New  York  shore,  is  Fort 
Montgomery,  a  picturesque  spot,  sometimes  known  as  *  Fort 
Blunder'  because  the  American  government  discovered  that 
it  had  been  erected  on  Canadian  soil  and  had  to  purchase  the 
site  from  Great  Britain. 

Still  heading  northward,  the  road  i  rosses  the  (\inadian 
frontier,  where  a  bond  must  be  liled  by  motorists  entering  for 
pleasure  purposes  for  a  sojourn  of  not  more  than  six  months. 

From  this  point  the  route  follows  the  new  King  Edward 
Highway,  which  has  a  thorough  macadam  construction.  This 
country  is  the  southern  border  of  the  arable  St.  Lawrence 
plain,  inhabited  by  French  Canadians  The  population  is 
sparse,  and  the  road  passes  through  only  four  inconsiderable 
villages:  Lacolle  (61.0),  Napierville  (69.0),  Douglaslown  (84.0), 
and  T.aprairie  (00.0). 

99M  MONTREAL, 
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R.  6.  NORWALK  to  TORRINGTON.        63.0  m. 
Via  Danbury  and  Litchfield. 

This  route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Norwalk  river  north- 
ward to  Branchville,  thence  crosses  the  hills  to  Danbury, 

whence  it  follows  the  valley  of  Still  River  into  the  Housa tonic 
valley  at  New  Milford.  Thence  il  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
East  As{)eluck  river  to  the  beautiful  old  town  of  Litchfield. 

Leaving  Norwalk  by  Main  St.  with  the  trolley  at  the  fork, 
the  State  Kuad,  clearly  marked  by  blue  bands  on  telegrapli 
|x>les  and  fence  posts,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Norwalk  river. 

6M    WILTON.   AH  186  ft.   Pop  itwp)  1706.    Fairfield  Co. 

The  old  academy  at  Wilton,  founded  in  1817,  became 
famous  under  the  Olmsteads.  The  road  continues  up  the 
valley  through  the  village  of  Branchville  (11.4). 

N<>te.  Three  miles  to  the  east  lies  Ridgc£eld,  a  fine  old 
town  with  an  attractive  main  street.  In  the  beautiful  country 
surroundmg  it  are  many  fine  residential  estates  of  New  York 
people,  including  Casagmo,  the  estate  of  George  M.  Olcott, 
Wild  Farms  on  West  Lane,  formerly  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
Mahlbert  B.  Carey,  and  (iro\i  Lawn,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Phineas  C.  l.ounsbury,  lornier  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
There  are  some  fine  old  houses  in  the  village,  including  the 
'Peter  I'arlcy,  built  in  1797  by  I'eter's  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Goodrich,  and  the  Xannon-Ball'  house,  the  home  of  Cass 
Gilbert,  the  architect;  in  its  wall  is  a  shot  fired  from  a  British 
fiddpiece  in  a  skirmish  here.  A  tamarack  tree  near  the  vil- 
lage is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  Benedict  Arnold's  horse 
was  shot  under  him  in  1777  during  the  battle  with  the  British. 

Four  miles  east  of  the  route  is  Redding,  a  beautiful  hill  town 
of  literar>'  and  historic  interest.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Joel 
Barlow,  the  author  of  Columbiad  and  the  ode  to  Hasty  Pud- 
ding. The  Israel  Putnam  Camp  (iround  is  the  besL  preserved 
Revoluiionary  C.unj)  Ground  in  the  country.  It  is  the  center 
of  fme  estates.  Here  were  the  summer  homes  of  Mark  Twain 
and  Jeanette  Gilder.  Among  the  literary  residents  are  Albert 
Bigdow  Paine  and  Ida  Tarbdl. 

The  hig;hwayi  marked  by  blue  bands,  follows  the  river 
through  Sanfoid  and  Maplewood,  and  enters  on  Park  Ave.  into 

US  DANBURT  iR,S,p  2SS). 

From  Danbury  proceed  north  on  Main  St.  following  the 
blue  bands  along  the  valley  of  the  Still  river. 

30J  BROOKFIELD.   Alt  28S  ft.   Pop  itwp)  1101.   Fairfield  Co. 
Mfg.  tfrnrnt  and  gteel  dies. 
At  Brookfield  Center  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  route  is  the 
Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

(387) 
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The  highway  follows  the  valley  of  the  StiU  river  into  the 
Housatonic.  passing  Lanesville  and  croflsing  the  Hotisatonic. 

SSjO  new  Mil  ford  Alt  340  ft.  Pop  (fwp)  SOW.  Litchfield  Co, 
Settled  1702.  Mjg.  hais,  stlica  paints,  tobacco  binderM, 
Upholstery,  gold,  silver,  and  plated  umr€,  mtd  rolled  steeL 

New  Milford  is  a  beautiful  riverside  village.  In  the  midst 
of  a  tobacco-growing  region  it  is  a  center  of  the  tobacco  trade. 
This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Indians  of  western  Con- 
necticut and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Great  S,u  hcni  VVaramaug. 
The  first  settlers  came  from  Stratford  and  l^ought  these  lands 
of  Wiganteiiuck,  an  Indian  chief.  In  1702  Milford  Kought 
these  same  lands  of  other  Indians.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1712  as  New  Milford.  The  Canterbury  School,  R.C., 
has  recently  been  located  here. 

The  route  now  leaves  the  Housatonic  and  follows  the  valley 
of  the  East  Aspctuck  river  through  the  villages  of  NorthviUe 
(42.5)  and  Marbiedale  (44.5)  to 

45.5    NEW  PRESTON.    Alt  510  Jt.    Fop  {Washington  twp)  1747. 

Just  to  the  north  lies  Lake  Waramaug,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  five  miles  \on%  with  a  woody  level  road  skirting  its 
shores.  Above  it  rise  the  wooded  slopes  of  Pinnacle  and 
Tower  Mountains  (1200  ft). 

Note.  Beyond  New  Preston  a  road  leads  south  to  Wash- 
ington, the  first  i)lace  named  after  'The  Father  of  his  Coun- 
tr)-.'  This  was  the  home  of  William  HamiUon  Gibson,  the 
naturalist ,  and  is  now  the  center  of  a  small  artist  colony,  among 
whuju  is  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  who  has  painted  the  ceiling  of 
the  local  library.  Here  is  the  ( - 1:  n  nery  School  for  Boys,  founded 
in  1850  by  Frederick  W.  Gunn,  the  eccentric  abolitionisti  and 
Wykeham  Rise,  a  fashionable  school  for  girls. 

The  route  follows  the  blue  markers  beside  Bee  Brook  through 
Woodville  in  the  valley  of  the  Shepaug  liver,  and  ascends 
through  Bantam  (53.7).  a  quaint  little  village  on  the  Bantam 
river,  whose  falls  furnish  waterpowcr.  Bantam  Lake,  five 
miles  in  length,  is  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Connect iciit . 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  Teantum,  "he  prays." 
On  the  wooded  shores  of  the  lake  are  Chinqueka  Camp  for 
Girls  fp  S5  ^  )  and  Cani[)  Wonponset  for  Boys  (p  S53).  North 
of  Bantam  is  Ml.  Prospect  (1365  ft),  iit  the  base  of  which 
there  is  a  vein  of  pyrrhotite  with  nickel  and  copper. 

S7.S    LITCHFIELD.   Alt  956  ft.  Pop  903.  Litchfield  Co. 

Litchtield  is  one  of  the  most  charming  villages  in  New 
England.  The  beauty  of  its  location,  its  (juiet  and  seclusion, 
its  former  hiiiloric  importance  and  literary  a:>sociations,  "throw 
over  it  a  glamour  of  old  romance  and  antiquarian  splendor.'* 
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Its  broad  streets  are  lined  with  old  elms  and  well-kept  Colonial 
dwellings  which  have  a  dignity  and  grace  of  architecture 
in  keeping  with  the  town's  past  importance. 

The  old  mansion  of  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  erected  in 
1753,  still  stands  on  South  St.  Oliver  Wolcott  was  the  first 
high  sherifT  of  the  new  county.  Here  in  1776  the  leaden 
statue  of  George  III,  which  had  been  erected  at  Bowling 
Green  in  1770,  torn  down  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
and  cut  up  and  brought  to  Litchfield,  was  melted  into  bullets 
for  the  American  Army,  chiefly  by  members  of  the  Wolcott 
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household.  Some  42,088 — so  Governor  Wolcott  himself  at- 
tests— spheroidal  fragments  of  the  efllgy  of  George  III  were 
here  molded,  with  which  to  greet  the  Royal  armies.  The 
house  still  remains  in  the  Wolcott  family. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  old  house  of  Judge 
Tapping  Reeve,  who  here  in  17S4  ojK'ned  the  first  Law  School 
in  America,  which  was  continued  by  him  and  his  successor, 
James  Gould,  for  forty  years.  Reeve  was  a  man  who  "loved 
law  as  a  science  and  studied  it  as  a  philosopher,"  and  here  under 
his  eye  he  trained  the  foremost  legal  lights  of  the  time.  Among 
the  graduates  of  the  school  were  five  Cabinet  ministers,  two 
Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  ten  Governors  of 
States,  sixteen  United  States  Senators,  fifty  members  of  Con- 
gress, forty  judges  of  the  higher  State  courts,  eight  chief 
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justices  of  the  State,— about  looo  m  ail.  Judge  Reeve  mar- 
ried a  granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  sister  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  under  this  roof  liurr  came  to  study  law  upon 
the  interruption  of  his  flirtation  with  Dorothy  Q.  (p  87). 
John  C.  Calhoun  passed  three  years  of  his  cfaedLered  career 
here.  A  small  wooden  building,  now  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Historical  Society,  was  the  law  office  of  Judge  Reeve. 

On  North  St.  is  the  house  built  in  1760  by  Colonel  Elisha 
Sheldon,  in  the  northeast  room  of  which,  when  it  wns  a  tavern, 
Washington  slept.  Thh  Ix-came  the  home  ot  Judge  James 
Gould  when  in  lie  joined  Judge  Reeve  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Law  School.  It  is  now  the  summer  home  of  John 
Prince  Elton.  The  Deming  homestead,  The  Lindens,  on 
North  St.,  erected  in  1790  from  designs  by  a  London  architect, 
William  Sprats,  is  architecturally  one  of  the  finest  of  the  houses 
of  the  Georgian  period.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  lived  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  North  and  Prospect  Sts.  The  house  has 
been  moved,  but  the  old  well  and  the  Beecher  elm  are  still 
standing.  Lyman  Beecher  was  a  masterful  personality,  and 
n  pioneer  in  a  more  genial  theology  than  that  which  preceded 
him.  Here  were  born  his  famous  children,  Henry  Ward 
Heechcr  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The  old  'whipping  post* 
elm  si  ill  stands  on  the  corner  of  North  and  West  Sts. 

The  Sheldon-Tallmadge  house  (1775)  is  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Tallmadge,  the  friend  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  The 
Noyes  Memorial  building  contains  the  Public  Libraty  and  the 
collection  of  the  Litchfield  Historical  Society. 

This  territory,  originally  called  Bantam  byvthe  Indians,  was  bought 
from  them  in  1715  for  fifteen  pounds.  On  its  incorporation  four  years 
later  it  wu^  named  for  the  old  English  town.  It  was  settled  by  pcopie 
from  the  Connecticut  valley.  In  175 1  it  became  the  county-seat  and 
constantly  k';iini'<l  in  importance.  It  lay  :it  thr  'Tns-^ing  of  many 
post  roads,  and  during  the  Revolution  became  an  important  depot 
tor  military  stores.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Jr.,  set  out  thirteen  sycamore  trees  in  the  streets  of  Litch- 
field, naming  them  after  the  thirteen  oriizinal  colonies.  The  only  one 
now  standing  i^s  'Connecticut,'  iu  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Litchficlci  lui^  furnished  to  the  nation  and  the  State  one  signer 
of  the  Dei  laration  of  Independence,  one  Secretary  of  the  Trcn'iury, 
two  United  States  Senators,  ten  Representatives  in  Congress,  three 
Governors  of  Connecticut,  four  of  the  twenty  Chief  Justices  of  Con* 
necticut  since  1703-  more  than  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  State, 
except  Hartford,  which  also  had  four, — ^besidc*?  jud^'e^  of  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts,  and  other  State  officials,  and  one  A<imiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  to  say  nothing  of  Ethan  Allen,  Vermont's  stren- 
uous hero. 

63S   TORRINGTON  (Jt.  T,  p  295). 
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R.  7.  STRATFORD  to  WINSTED.  57.0  m. 

Via  Waterbuhy  and  Torrinoton. 

This  route  follows  the  course  of  the  lower  llousatonic  to 
Derby  and  thence  the  valley  of  the  Naugatuck  river  north- 
want.  Both  the  Housatonk  and  the  Naugatuck  riveis  have 
worn  deep  gorges  which  offer  scenic  attractions.  The  easy 
grades  along  the  river  course  make  this  not  only  an  attractive 
but  one  of  the  favorite  entrance  routes  to  the  Berkshires  and 
New  England,  the  course  followed  by  the  "Ideal  Tour." 

The  Naugatuck  river  furnishes  valuable  waterpower,  and 
it  is  along  this  valley  that  the  brass  and  the  Associated  Clock 
industries  arc  centered.  About  three  quarters  of  the  total 
brass  pr<)<ki(  tioii  of  the  country''  is  centered  in  this  Stale,  rnuslly 
in  the  Naugituck  valley,  in  spile  of  the  fact  liiaL  there  is  no 
supply  of  raw  materials  here.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  pioneers^  which  led  early  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  and  completely  equipped  plants,  and  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  this  industry  are 
located  in  this  region  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  migrate. 

Yet  for  miles  along  the  course  of  the  valley  are  stretches  of 
rugged  beauty — unspoiled  forest  and  bold  blulTs  -  that  reward 
the  lover  of  natural  beauty.  The  route  throughout  is  a  re- 
cently completed  Trunk  Line  Slate  Highway,  marked  by  blue 
bands  pn  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts. 

R.  7  §  1.    Stratford  to  VVaterbury.  28.0  m. 

From  St  rut  ford  (p  92)  the  route  follows  the  west  bank  of 
the  Housatonic  river,  whi  h  is  here  a  broad  tidal  estuary  with 
a  seven-foot  channel  al  low  water  and  a  number  of  islands  in 
mid  stream.  The  Vale  rowing  coaches  have,  from  ihe  year 
19 16,  trained  their  crews  on  this  stretch  of  water,  which  offers 
better  rowing  facilities  than  New  Haven  Harbor,  heretofore 
used.  The  two-mile  stretch  from  Derby  to  Two  Mile  Island 
forms  an  ideal  rowing  course  with  picturesque  shores,  and  the 
Housatonic  from  Derby  above  Shelton  otTers  a  four-mile  course. 
The  new  Yale  Boathousc,  to  be  located  just  below  Derby, 
can  be  reached  from  New  Haven  by  fast  trolley  past  the  Yale 
heids  and  the  Yale  GoU  Course  in  thirty  minutes. 

lOM  SHELTON,  Pop  4807.  Fairfield  Co,  Settled  1675.  Mfg. 
velvets,  ribbons,  pianos,  tacks,  sUoarwara,  pins,  and  mtUd 
beds, 

Shelton  lies  opposite  Derby  at  the  junction  of  the  Housa- 
tonic and  the  Naugatuck  valleys.  It  is  one  of  the  prosperous 
manufacturing  towns.  It  perpetuates  the  name  of  Edward  N. 
Shelton,  whose  perseverance  finally  resulted  in  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  Tfoys'itonic  dam  in  1870.  This  Ham  was  three 
years  in  building;  it  is  686  feet  long  and  22  feet  high.  Among  the 
larger  factories  are  those  of  the  Derby  Silver  Company,  the 
Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Company,  and  the  Huntington 
Piano  Company. 

From  the  Square  turn  right,  across  the  Housatonic  river 
bridge,  turning  right  with  trolley  into  Main  St. 

10 J   DERBY,  AH  16  ft.  Pop  {(wp)  8991,  New  Haven  Co.  SetUed 
1642.   Indian  name  Paugamuc.   Mfg.  pitiM,  coMiingt,  fOfg^ 

ings,  pianos,  organs,  kegs,  brass,  and  hardware. 

Derby,  a  brass  town,  is  situated  on  a  headland  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers.  The  liirmingham  Iron  Foundr}^  manufac- 
tures machiiitry  lor  the  making  of  automobile  tires.  The 
Sterling  Company,  makers  of  pia-iios  and  piaycrpianua,  began 

their  manufacture  of  melodeons  in  1847 . 

This  is  an  old  town,  first  settled  by  John  Wakeman  on  the  Point 

between  the  two  rivers  where  Birmingham  now  is.  In  1675  the  early 
settlers  were  crnnted  "plantation  privileges"  and  the  town  was  named 
Derby.  Derby  Landing  early  became  a  shipping  center,  and  as  early 
as  1657  vessels  passed  regularly  between  Derby  and  Milford,  and 
later  between  Derby  and  Xew  York  and  even  the  West  Indies.  From 
1750  to  1815  was  a  period  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  but  this 
declined,  partly  on  account  of  the  War  of  181  a,  and  in  part  because  of 
the  development  of  the  turnpikes,  which  tended  to  shift  the  commerce 
via  New  Haven  and  Uriducpdrt .  Aljotit  this  time,  howevt-r,  the 
fuundatiuus  of  the  present  manulaeturiag  prosperity  of  the  rcgign  were 
laid.  A  pioneer  manufacturer  was  General  David  Humphreys,  Wash- 
ington's  aide,  and  Minister  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  who  was  born  in 
Derby  in  1752.  He  founded  the  town  of  Seymour  further  on.  Isaac 
Hull,  the  famous  commander  of  the  old  frigate  "Constitution/'  was 
born  at  Derby  in  1775.  Sheldon  Smith  built  the  Naugatuck  dam  and 
canal  in  iS^>.  Me  interested  Anson  CI.  Phelps  of  New  York  in  the 
community  and  induced  him  to  build  his  '  Big  Copper  Mill"  here  in 
1836.  This  mill,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Ailing  Mills,  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  copper  and  brass  industry  of  this  sectit>n  of  the 
valley.  The  manufacture  of  pins  began  at  Derby  in  1835  with  the 
introduction  of  a  machine  that  made  a  pin  and  its  head  in  one  opera- 
tion.  The  industrs' spread  to  the  surrounding:  f<jwns,  and  now  65  per 
cent  of  the  pins  used  in  the  I  nited  Stales  are  produced  in  this  region. 

The  roiito  follows  Elizabeth  St.  upgrade,  past  the  Monu- 
ment, followinp^  the  west  bank  of  the  Naugatuck.  There  are 
some  tine  old  mansions  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  river. 

ISM   ANSONIA.    Alt.  31  ft.   Pop  (twp)  1$^2S.   New  Haven  Co, 
Mfg.  brass,  copper »  and  iron  cottinffff. 

The  city  and  township  of  Ansonia  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 

river,  and  were  originally  part  of  Derby.   The  brass  industry 

was  established  here  in  18,^8  by  Anson  G.  Phelps,  for  whom 

the  town  was  named.    He  had  intended  to  establi^  the  plant 

at  Birmingham,  but  speculators  got  hold  of  the  necessary  luid 
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and  raised  the  price  so  that  he  moved  up  river.  In  i  H69  the 
Phelps  concern  became  the  present  Ansonla  Brnss  6z  Copper 
Co.,  employing  1600  hands.  The  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.  manufacture  chilled  roiib  and  heavy  machinery. 

I6M  SEYMOUR.  Alt  100  ft.  Pop  (twp)  4786,  New  Haven  Co. 
Inc.  18S0.  Mfg.  brats^eQpper,  and  hard  rubber  goods,  plush, 
edged  tools,  hors€»ho€  nous,  Mtgfoph  cabi€9,  bkyclt  parU, 

and  eyelets. 

In  1806  the  first  factory  in  ihc  United  States  for  the 
making  of  woolen  goods  was  erected  here,  and  in  1808 
doth  for  Thomas  Jefferson's  suit  was  made  in  this  mill. 
General  Humphreys  built  some  extensive  woolen  mills  here 
to  introduce  the  best  methods  of  making  broadcloths,  and  im- 
ported ski]!(  (I  workmen  from  England,  and  merino  sheep  from 
Spain.  I  he  Humphreysville  Copper  Company,  established 
here  in  i<S4q.  was  another  enterprise  of  Anson  Phelps,  but  was 
taken  over  hv  the  New  Haven  Copper  Company  in  1855.  The 
rubber  poriions  of  Waterman's  Ideal  Fomitain  pens  are  mauu- 
facturcfl  here. 

At  Seymour  the  route  crosses  the  >saugaUK»v  river,  and, 
marked  by  blue  bands,  follows  from  here  the  eastern  bank  to 

19.5   BEACON  FALLS.   Alt  120  ft.   Pop  2200,   New  Haven  Co.' 
Mfg,  rubber  booiB  and  sAoes,  fikmo  hinges  and  automobile 

accessories. 

Beacon  Falls  is  midway  between  New  Haven  and  Water- 
bury.  The  chief  manufacturers  are  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  makers  of  the  famous  1  op  Notch  Rubber  Footwear, 
and  the  Homer  D.  Bronson  Mfg.  Co. 

2iJ  NAVGATUCK,   Alt  194  ft.   Pop  (iwp)  12J22.   New  Haven 

Co.  Inc.  1844.  Mfg.  rubber  pnnds,  knit  underwear,  hosiery, 
buttons,  copper  and  brass  ptaiing,  gas  and  electric  fixtures, 
and  cut  glass. 

Naugatuck,  a  pleasant  old  town,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
river  and  the  valley.  The  word  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
phrase,  Nau-ko-tunk,  *'one  large  tree,"  from  a  lofty  tree  which 
once  stood  on  Rock  Rimmon  near  the  Falls  Station.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  is  the  historic  old  Porter  House  where 
Washington  once  made  his  headquarters.  The  chief  manu- 
facturer^ of  the  town  are  the  Dunham  Hosiery  Company,  the 
Goodye  ar  Indian  Rubber  (Jlove  Company,  and  the  Goodyear 
Metallir  Rubber  Shoe  Company. 

Leaviiig  Xaugatuck  the  route  follows  trolley,  beside  ihc 
river,  into  South  Main  St.  to  Center  Square. 

2SM  WATSRBVRriR.3,p21T). 
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R.  7  §  2.    Waterbury  to  Winstcd.  29.0  m. 

Leaving  \Vatcrbu^>^  the  route  follows  West  ^^ain  St.,  turn- 
ing north  on  Thomaston  Ave.,  following  blue  bands,  along 
the  Naugatuck  river,  through  the  hamlet  of  Waterville  (3  0), 
where  Hancock  Brook  joins  the  river.  The  valley  here  has  a 
depth  below  the  surrounding  highlands  ot  al>uuL  500  feet. 
This  region  is  known  in  a  general  way  as  the  Litchfield  Hills. 
At  7.5  turn  left  across  R.R.,  crossing  the  Naugatuck  at  Rey- 
nolds Bridge,  and  take  the  lefthand  road  to  Litchfield,  follow- 
ing Uue  toids.  On  the  right  is  the  Seth  Thomas  Clock 
factory,  organized  in  1853;  it  employs  nearly  1000  hands  and 
manufactures  annually  400,000  docks. 

9^    THOMASTON.    Alt  378  ft.    Pop  'twp)  3533.    Litchfield  Co. 
Inc.  187S.    Mjg.  clocks,  watches,  and  brass  goods. 
Thomaston,  the  'dock  town,'  is  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  the  valley. 

Seth  Thomas  (i78<-i85o)  was  a  carpenter  in  New  Haven.   In  1813 

he  mii^r.ited  to  the  liltU'  liamlcl  of  Plymouth,  now  Thomaston.  and 
with  two  partners  began  to  manufacture  clocks.  Later  he  became  the 
sole  proprietor  of  perhaps  the  largest  clock  factory  in  America,  whose 
product  is  so  welll^nown  all  over  the  world. 

Note.  The  red-marked  State  Highway  runs  east  to  Plain- 
ville  (12,0),  through  Plymouth  (1.5),  TerryviUe  (3.0),  along 
the  Pequabuck  river  to 

7M   BRISTOL.    AU  332   ft.    Pop   n.S02.    Hartford   Co.  Selltod 
1727.    Mjg.  clocks,  woolens,  castings,  hardware,  bells. 

Clocks  have  been  made  here  since  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  it  is  still  a  clock-making  town.  Bell  casting  is  another 
long  established  industry.  Here,  too,  are  made  the  New 
Departure  Coaster  Brakes.  Bristol  Fishing  Rods  and  Bristol 
Brass  carry  the  town  name  to  remote  regions. 

When  first  settled,  this  w.ts  part  nf  the  townshij)  of  KarminKton,  but 
became  independent  in  1742  when  there  wa&  established  here  a  separate 
church.  Six  years  later  an  Episcopal  church  was  organized  whose 
members  at  tlu  time  of  the  Revolution  adhered  to  the  Crown.  There 
is  a  rave  on  Chippens  Hill,  three  miles  to  the  north,  which  is  still  known 
as  the  Tories  Cave.'  for  legend  asserts  that  it  was  a  favorilt-  rorulex- 
vous  for  the  Loyalists.  (  ormecticut  authorities  endeavored  to  ruth- 
lessly stamp  out  this  disloyalty,  anf!  the  rector.  Rev.  James  Nichols, 
was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  Whigs,  while  Moses  Dunbar,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  was  hanged  for  treason. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Naugatuck  through  FlutevOle  and  Campville.  A  mile  to  the 
east  is  the  old  town  of  Tlymouth.  Oliver  Ames,  progenitor  of 
the  numerous  Ameses  (North  Easton,  R.  32),  was  born  here, 
and  invented  and  manufactured  a  cannon  of  heavy  iron  rings 
welded  together.   The  route  passes  through  the  quiet  village 
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of  East  Litchfield  (17.0),  lour  miles  west  of  which  is  the  dig- 
nified old  town  of  Litchfield  (p  2S8).  Following  the  blue 
iiiarkers  along  the  valley  and  crossing  the  river,  the  road  leads 

into  Main  St . 

ZOM    TORRINGTON,    Alt  593  ft.    Pop  itwp)  16M0;   (vil)  1S,4HJ. 

Litchfield  Co.   Settled  1734.   MJg.  sheet  and  roiled  brass, 
gold  plated  goods,  iron,  htm,  copper,  mid  spat€r  eatHnpt, 
needles,  machines,  cycle  spokfS  and  podolt,  na&S,  WOOton 
goods,  and  piano  hardware. 
iornngion  is  a  thriving  industrial  town,  encircled  by  the 
Litchfield  Hills.    The  house  in  which  John  Brown  of  Harpers 
Ferry  fame  was  born,  in  1800,  is  still  preserved  in  its  ori^nai 
form  by  the  John  Brown  Association.  Other  noteworthy 
natives  are  Samuel  J.  Mills,  'Father  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Amferica/  bom  in  1783,  and  Collis  P.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
five  men  who  built  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  1806  this  settlement  was  known  as  New  Orleans  Village,  or  *Mast 
Swamp/  because  of  the  pine  trees  on  its  hillsides,  much  used  for  ship- 
building. In  18 1 5  some  of  the  Wolcotts  of  Litchfield,  impressed  by 
the  local  waterpower,  bought  land  and  built  a  woolen  mill,  whereupon 
the  village  was  called  Wolcottvillr.  Tl  eventually  became  Torrington 
in  18&1,  and  an  incorporated  burou^h  iu  1887.  The  town's  pros- 
perity dates  from  1863.  Its  principal  firms  are  the  Coe  Brass  Manu> 
facturing  Company,  the  Turner  &  Seymour  Manuf;u  turing  Company, 
the  Union  Hardware  Company,  the  Excelsior  Needle  Company,  the 
Hendey  Machine  Company,  the  Torrington  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hotchlciss  Brothers  Company,  the  Warrcnton  Woolen  Company,  the 
Standard  Company,  and  the  Progressive  Manufacturing  Company. 

Leaving  Torrington  by  Main  St.,  and  crossing  the  river,  the 
route  follows  the  Stale  Highway  through  the  valley  of  Still 
River,  past  the  hamlet  of  Burrviile  (25.0),  to 

29M  WJNSTED.  Alt  724  ft.  Pop  7754.  UtehfMd  Co,  Settled 
J7S6.  Mfg.  clocks,  silk  goods,  hosiery,  cutlery,  pins,  tools, 
hardware,  leather,  chairs,  bronzes,  lamps,  derricks,  sashes, 
end  dowM, 

Wtnsted  is  a  beautiful  borough  in  the  town  of  Winchester, 
among  the  Litchfield  Hills.  The  name  was  coined  fiom  Win- 
chester and  Barkhamsted,  the  name  of  the  adjoining  town- 
ship. The  Mad  rivrr,  whif'b  here  unites  with  the  Still  river, 
furnishes  valuable  walerpower,  supporting  thriving  and  varied 
industries. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  borough,  in  the  Park,  there  is  a 
sixiy-foot  tower  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  VV  instcd  who  fell 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  another  Park  there  is  a  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment and  a  memorial  fountain.  The  Gilbert  High  School  and 
the  William  L.  Gilbert  Home  for  friendless  children  were  each 
endowed  with  more  than  $600,000  by  William  L.  Gilbert,  a 
prominent  citizen.  The  Old  MUl  house,  built  by  David  Austin 
m  1771,  was  the  first  frame  house  in  the  village.  The  Colonial 
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mansion  built  by  Solomon  Rockwell  in  1813  is  now  the  home  of 
Miss  Mary  P.  Hinsdale.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  the 
writer  of  stories  and  potnis,  lived  here  in  an  old  Colonial 
house  still  standing.  To  the  southwest  ol  the  town,  Highland 
Lake  is  encircled  by  WakclieKi  Boulevard,  a  bcven-rnilc  drive, 
along  which  are  many  summer  cottages. 

Clock-makiner  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  town.   Those  wooden 

clf>cks  that  art-  so  hi^'hly  pri/.i-*!  as  hrirl  .  iiiv  wrrt"  manufactured  here 
as  early  as  iHoj  by  Hoadley  &  Whiling,  and  the  Wm.  L.  Gilbert 
Clock  Company  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  this  earlier  firm.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world  exclusively  devoted  to  clock-making.  The 
Winsted  Mfg.  Company,  makers  of  scythes,  is  the  oldest  industrial 
hrm  in  the  town.  The  plant  of  the  New  Eaglaod  Pin  Company,  on 
Bridge  St.,  turns  out  iSiOOO,ooo  pins  a  day.  weighing  a  ton.  Among 
the  other  manufarturing  concerns  are  Cico.  Dudley  &  Son,  leather 
manufacturers,  established  in  1831;  the-  Strong  Mfg.  Company, 
undertakers'  materials;  the  Winsted  Silk  Company;  the  Winsted 
Hosiery  Company;  the  New  England  Knitting  Company;  and  the 
Empire  Knife  Company,  established  in  1856. 

The  State  Highway  nmninp  east  and  west  from  Canaan  to 
Hartford  passes  through  Winsted,  marked  by  yellow  bands 
on  j)oIes  and  posts.  The  State  Highway  from  Stratford  to 
Winsted  is  continued  northward  to  the  State  line.  This  route  is 
to  be  marked  by  blue  bands  on  poles,  and  goes  through  Roberts- 
villc  and  Colebrook  River,  near  the  Massachusetts  boundary, 
whence  a  Massachusetts  State  Highway  is  now  being  con* 
structed  through  New  Boston  and  Otis  to  West  Becket. 
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R.  8.    SALISBURY  TO  HARTFORD.        49.5  m. 


Via  Canaan  and  Winsted. 

This  route  through  the  Litchfield  Hills  and  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Connecticut  offers  much  in  scenic  attractions  and 
fonns  an  important  link  in  the  entrances  to  New  England 
from  New  York  State.    It  is  a  continuation  of  the  New  York 

Highway  from  Poughkecpsic  (p  240). 

From  Salislniry  to  Hartford  is  State  Highway,  marked 
throughout  its  course  by  yellow  l)an<ls  on  telegra|>h  pules. 

The  section  iiuin  Salisbiu y  to  Canaan  is  on  Route  5  (p  254). 

From  the  vilhigc  of  Canaan  (6.5)  the  macadaiu  State  High- 
way, marked  by  yellow  bands,  follows  along  the  terraces  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Blackberry  river,  passing  under  R.R.  to 
East  Canaan  (9.0). 

In  the  village  is  the  fine  old  Stevens  place.  Samuel  Forbes, 
an  early  iron  roaster  who  had  erected  a  forge  at  Lakeville  in 
which  were  cast  Revolutionary  cannon,  built  a  slitting  mill 
here,  the  third  in  the  country.  Limestone  is  extensively 
quarried  here  and  burnt  in  lime  as  well  as  dressed  lor  buil  lini^ 
sione.  The  State  Capitol  at  Hartford  is  built  of  dolouuiic 
marble  from  these  quarries. 

The  route  crosses  Whiiing  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Black- 
berry, and  continues  through  West  Norfolk  (1082  ft),  upgrade, 
with  Haystack  Mountain  to  the  north,  into 

UM   NORFOLK.    Alt  1240  JU    Fop  {twp)  1541.    UUhfield  Co, 

inc.  ifsa, 

Norfolk,  the  highest  town  in  Connecticut,  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  scenery,  is  becoming  yearly  a  more  popular  resort 
during  both  the  summer  and  winter.  It  has  bcien  styled  *the 
Lenox  of  the  Litchfield  Hills.'    At  the  end  of  the  village  Green  is 

a  fountain  of  granite  and  bronze  flesigned  h}-  Stanford  White, 
the  bronze  by  Saint-Ciaudens.  Tlie  old  village  church  has  a 
commanding  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  There  are 
many  tuie  residences  in  the  town,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Kid  ridge, 
and  Fox  Hill,  the  residence  of  \hv  Hon.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  in 
the  style  of  a  French  ch&teau,  designed  by  J.  Cleveland  Cady, 
the  grounds  laid  out  by  the  Olmsteds.  The  game  preserve  of 
4000  acres,  started  by  Frederic  C.  Walcott  and  S.  W.  Childs  in 
iQT  I,  breed  Canadian  geese,  mallards,  wood-duck,  black  duck, 
white-tailed  deer,  and  pheasants. 

The  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union,  which  has  its  center 
at  Norfolk,  has  a  chorus  of  over  400,  and,  assisted  by  an 
orchestra  of  75.  gives  a  three  <lays'  festival  in  a  large  building 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  gulf  links  on  Norfolk  Downs 
arc  the  best  in  this  section.  Four  mile^  southeast  is  Lake  Wan- 
gum,  high  up  on  the  pine-covered  slope  of  C^aniun  Mouiuain. 

(agp) 
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From  Norfolk  the  highway  follows  the  course  of  Mad 
River.  This  highway  across  Litchfield  County  has  for  cen- 
turies been  known  as  the  *  Great  Green  Woods  Road,* 

In  1752  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  and  Farmington  joined  the 
tettlen  of  New  Hartford  in  a  petition  to  build  this  road.   It  was  over 

this  that  Ethan  Allen  marched  for  Ticondcroga,  and  patriots  traversed 
it  toward  LexinRton  and  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  Revolution,  troop.s  and 
munitions,  and  detachments  of  Burgoyne  s  army  as  prisoners  of  war 
passed  over  the  road,  and  iron  and  lumber  were  transported  from 
Salisbury  to  Hartford. 

Yale  College  received  a  grant  in  1742.  Rights  to  land  here  were 
sold  at  public  auction;  there  was  sued  a  prejudice  against  the  tite 
that  all  the  i)urchascr5  except  one  forfeited  their  rights  and  thereby 
lost  their  first  installments  of  forty  shillinK'^  each.  The  Connecticut 
Legislature,  however,  oHercd  it  for  sale  again  in  1754,  and  this  time 
settlers  were  induced  to  move  ia. 

23 J   W!NSTBD  {R.7,p29S). 

The  route  follows  Main  St.  with  trolley  into  the  New 
Hartford  road»  which  ascends  and  then  follows  Mad  River. 

30JD   NEW  HARTFORD,   Alt 419 fU  Pop  (twp)  2144.   Uiehfield  Co, 
Inc.  lfS8^   Mfg»  cotton  goods,  silk,  brushes,  and  planes. 

Town  Hill,  near  the  old  landmark  of  Town  Hill  Church,  is 
the  Red  Hill  in  the  novel,  the  home  of  Georpc  Chamberlin. 
Opposite  the  church  is  the  residence  of  Earl  Harnc^,  wellknown 
lecturer  on  educational  subjects,  and  nearby  ilu-  home  of 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  and  her  husband.  VV.  \\  .  I.Usworth, 
former  president  of  the  Century  Company,  has  a  sunnner  home, 
Esperanza  Farm,  here.  Lake  Wonksunkamonk  is  a  pretty 
body  of  water  three  miles  west  of  the  village,  with  a  summer 
colony  of  actors  and  literary  folk.  In  Howe's  shop,  on  the 
site  of  the  New  Hartford  House,  woman  first  sewed  a  stitch  on 
a  sewing-machine. 

From  this  point  the  route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Farming- 
ton  river,  crossing  the  striki?!^  Satan  Kingdom  Gorge  Just 
before  reaching  Collinsville  ihe  road,  marked  in  yellow,  turns 
eastward  and  away  from  the  river. 

S6J  CANTON    AH  900  ft.  Fop  {twp)  2fS2,  Hartford  Co.  /nc. 

1806.  Mjg.  tools. 
The  State  Road  continues  across  the  hills  thiuugh  .\von 
(40.0)  and  climbs  the  steep  slope  of  Talcott  Mountain  (1020  ft) 
to  an  elevation  of  525  feet  and  descends  the  gentler  eastern  slope. 
The  mountain  is  a  double  ridge  of  basalt  formed  as  a  lava  flow, 
which  has  been  tilted  and  left  standing  by  the  erosion  of  the 
softer  Connecticut  river  sandstones  about  it. 

Simsbury,  to' the  north,  is  the  home  of  Sally  McLean,  whose 
"Cape  C<k1  Folks'*  gave  such  intimate  particulars  that  it 
resulted  in  a  suit  and  verdict  of  $1250  damages. 

49S  HARTFORD  {R.  J,  p  114), 


R.  9.  THE  LOWER  HOUSATONIC  VALLEY.  68.0  m. 

From  Derby  to  Canaan. 

The  Housatoiiic  valley  through  this  portion  of  its  course 
has  worn  a  deep  truugh  in  the  hard  cryslaliinc  rocks.  It  is 
what  the  geologists  call  a  "deeply  trenched"  valley,  which 
has  been  worn  to  a  depth  of  approximately  500  feet  below  the 
summnding  flat-topped  hills.  The  floor  of  the  valley  offers  a 
level  and  natural  course  for  the  trunk  line  highway  projected. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Housatonic  and  the  Naugatuck,  in 
the  last  half  century  have  developed  a  group  of  important 
manufacturing  towns  specializing  in  brass  and  hardware. 

I'hc  road  from  Derby  (p  2Q2)  follows  ihc  river  on  its  north- 
east trn  bank  through  a  sparsely  inhabited  but  scenically  at- 
tractive region.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  road  runs  as  far 
as  Zoar  Bridge,  where  it  turns  east  iluuugh  t  lie  wide  valley 
of  Half  Way  River.  At  Bennetts  Bridge  {i^.o)  the  Pompa- 
raug  river  enters  from  the  north  and  the  Pootatuck  from  the 
south.  These  two  vallesrs  form  a  natural  east  and  west  high- 
way, and  here  Route  3  (p  216)  and  the  Highland  Division  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  H.  R.R.  cross  the  Housatonic  valley.  The 
valley  road  continues  to  follow  the  river  closely  through  a  wild 
and  little  known  country  to  Still  Rivkk  (31.0).  a  little  hamlet. 
Here  the  Housatonic  plunges  over  the  Cireat  Falls  and  whirls 
its  turbulent  course  through  a  deep  rock  gorge. 

,  S4jO   NSW  MtLFORD  (R.  6,p  288), 

The  valley  soils  about  here  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  and  New  Milford  is  a  considerable  tobacco  market. 
The  valley  here  is  broad  and  fertile.  To  the  west,  Rocky  River 
runs  north  for  some  miles  parallel  with  the  Housiitonic,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  joining  the  Housaiunic  at  Boardman 
Bridge  (36.0),  where  Ume-buming  has  become  in  the  last 
decade  a  flourishing  industry.  To  the  west  is  the  long  jagged 
ridge  of  Candlewood  Mountain.  The  Housatonic  valley  from 
New  Milford  to  Kent  is  at  its  loveliest.  The  road  between 
here  and  Gaylordsville  was  the  route  for  the  transport  of  arms 
and  munitions  in  the  Revolution. 

Gaylordsmlt-F  (40.5)  is  a  quiet  little  hamlet  in  the  midst 
of  broad  tobacco  fielfls.    The  original  Gaylord  homestead, 

now  the  home  of  Jeanette  Gaylord,  still  stands  on  the  left. 

The  lirst  William  (iaylord,  or  Gaillard  (the  family  oriKinally  *  ;ime 
from  Normandy),  was  an  emigrant  on  the  "  Mary  an<l  John,"  and  ^ei- 
tlinp  first  in  Dorchester,  miRrated  to  Win  i^or  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
Ensign  William  Gaylord  was  granted  looo  acres  in  this  vicinity.  In 
the  early  deeds  the  Housatonic  was  always  called  "The  Great  River," 
the  name  Iloussatunnick  first  appearing  in  a  deed  by  Wilii  im  Slu  rrnan. 
father  oi  Roger  Sherman,  to  William  .(iaylord  in  1741  When  he  set- 
tled here  h«  found  the  old  Schaghticoke  chieftain,  Siacus,  living  in 

(301) 
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a  hut  further  up  the  river  at  what  is  now  called  Gaylords  Bridge.  The 
Schaghticokes  bad  long  cultivated  apples  all  through  thb  region. 

From  GaylordsviUe  a  good  road  to  the  west  leads  to  Webo* 
tuck,  and  South  Dover  on  Route  5  (p  348).  Two  miles 
beyond,  the  Webotuck  river  enters  from  the  west.  On  Scata- 
cook  Mountain  (1500  ft)  there  were  until  recently,  and  may  be 
still,  a  few  Indians  who  lived  in  huts.  They  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  populous  village  here  which  during  the  Revo- 
lution provided  100  warriors  to  fight  the  British.  A  half-breed 
is  president  uf  a  rattlesnake  elub,  whose  spring  hunt  draws  par- 
licipanis  from  neighboring  cities  to  share  the  sport  and  also 
the  dinner  afterward,  at  which  the  only  accepted  snake-bile 
cure  is  plentifully  provided.  Here  the  Housatonic  river  b 
at  its  nearest  point  to  the  New  York  boundary,  less  than  a 
mile.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  laa:ge  hydro- 
electric development  in  this  region.  The  diversion  canals, 
conduits,  and  power  houses  are  conspicuous  features  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley. 

4^Ji  KENT.  Alt  39$  ft.  Pop  112Z,  Utehfi^tdCo.  inc.  1739. 

Kent  is  a  quiet  old  town.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Kent  School, 
for  boys,  maintained  by  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  valley  from  Kent  northward  becomes  narrow  and 
wilder,  the  river  more  turbulent.    Good  roads  on  either  side 

of  this  river  make  accessible  this  picturesque  valley.  Not 
far  above  the  luwn  tlie  ruins  of  a  blast  furnace  arr  >cen,  used 
for  more  than  a  century  in  the  days  when  pig  iron  was  a  lead- 
ing local  product  (p  251).  The  waterpower  is  owned  by  the 
Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company. 

The  route  passes  the  hamlet  of  Cornwall  Bridge  (52.0). 
Four  miles  to  the  eastward,  near  the  only  first-growth  pine 
in  New  England  south  of  New  Hampshire,  is  the  beautiful 
village  of  Cornwall.  Here  is  the  Rumsey  Hall  SchcK)l,  for 
young  boys.  In  1816  was  founded  for  Henry  Obookiah.  a 
Sandwich  Islander,  n  mission  for  the  Indians  and  a  few  of  his 
own  race,  maintained  here  until  his  death  in  1826. 

S6j0    west  CORNWALL.   Alt  SS0  ft.   Pop  (twp)  1016.   Ine,  1740. 
Four  and  a  half  miles  on  the  right  rises  Barrack  Mountain. 

Opposite,  to  the  west  where  the  valley  of  Salmon  Creek  enters, 
is  the  village  of  Lime  Rock.  Here  limestone  is  quarried  and 
the  iron  ore  from  Salisbury  is  smelted,  especially  by  the  firm 
of  Barnum  Richardson  Company,  furnishing  an  iron  of 
superior  quality,  the  demand  for  which  exceeds  the  M:pi>ly. 

At  Falls  Village  (62.5)  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  a  high 
dam  has  marred  the  grandeur  of  the  ijo  foot  faUs. 
€SJl^   CANAAN  (R.6»p2S4).  . 
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R.  10.  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  ROOTES. 

Fiom  The  Sound  to  Bketton  Woods  and  Colebrook,  West 
Bank,  322.5  m.t  East  Bank,  343.5  m. 

The  Connecticut  River  \  alley  is  not  primarily  a  river 
valley,  but  a  broad  basin  occupied  in  part  by  the  present 
course  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  stream,  however,  leaves 
the  valley  near  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  has  cut  a  steep-sided 
gorge  through  the  eastern  highlands.  The  rocks  of  the  Con- 
necticut basin  ditTcr  from  those  of  a  majority  of  (he  other 
sections  of  New  England  in  that  they  consis*  nf  l)e(lilcd  sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  intrusions  anrl  sheets  of  \hc  basaltic 
rocks  which  form  the  mountain  ranges  within  the  valley  proper. 
1  he  sandstones  and  shales  are  generally  red  and  give  a  dis- 
tinct color  to  the  later  deposits  into  which  they  have  been 
rc-worked.  The  Connecticut  river  is  itself  bordered  by  long, 
narrow  stretches  of  meadow  land  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  course.  The  meadows  are  overflowed  from  time  to 
time,  but  are  tilled  and  used  for  the  production  of  farm  crops. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Connecticut  flows  through  a  basin  of 
weaker  Triassic  shales  and  siindstones,  and  the  valley  broadens 
out,  forming  a  part  of  the  finest  aj^ricultural  region  of  large 
extent  in  \cw  England.  In  places,  hill^  of  harder  trap  rock 
rise  so  high  that  they  are  called  mountains, — Mt.  Tom,  Mt. 
Holyoke.  For  the  most  part  the  river  winds  among  the 
alluvial  lowlands  which  it  has  created,  and  the  valley  rises  in  a 
series  of  the  most  perfect  steps  or  terraces  in  the  country. 
These  have  been  cut  by  the  river  in  its  work  of  removing  the 
heavy  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  and  day  that  were  laid  down 
in  this  lowland  during  the  closing  stages  of  the  gjbcial  period, 
when  great  volumes  of  water  heavily  laden  with  sediment 
were  poured  into  this  valley  from  the  receding  ice  front.  In 
the  course  of  this  excavation  of  gla(  ial  deposit  spurs  of  rock 
have  l>een  uncovered,  over  which  the  water  falls  and  tumbles, 
as  at  i>outh  Harlley,  Turners  Falls,  and  Vernon.  The  river 
now  has  a  scant  summer  tratlic  as  I'ar  as  Hartford,  forty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  formerly  the  commerce  it  carried  was  con- 
siderable. In  i8i6  we  read,  "  Hie  Connecticut  river  is  navigable 
two  hundred  miles  above  Hartford  for  boats  above  fifteen 
tons  and  fifty  miles  higher  for  floats  and  pine  timber."  Large 
quantities  of  potash  were  carried  down  river  even  from  the 
Canada  line,  and  most  of  the  supplies  for  the  up-river  settle- 
ments were  carried  up  in  flat-boats. 

William  Pynchon  of  Springfield  was  the  first  to  establish  systematic 
river  transi)<)rtalion.  To  facilitate  movciiK-ni  uf  froiKht  nrnund  the 
Knheld  Rapids  he  built  a  great  storage  wartiiuu^c  bcluw  the  (alls  at 
WAFehottse  Point.   The  earliest  traffic  was  in  dug-out  canoes  made 
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from  the  trunks  of  tingle  pine  trees.   These  huge  "canoe  trees*'  were 

protected  by  a  hravy  penalty  from  those  who  ruthlessly  cut  them. 
We  hear  of  a  lieet  of  fifty  Indian  canoes  coming  from  Pocumtuck 
^Decrficld)  in  the  spring  of  1638  heaped  with  Indian  corn  to  relieve  the 
famine  down-river  which  followed  the  Pequot  War.  Later  flat-boats 
came  into  use.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  flat-boat  traffic  in 
the  much-needed  commodities  of  the  lime — iron,  salt«  and  much  rum — 
had  reached  considerable  proportions.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Connecticut  river  towns  as  far  north  as 
Hartford  had  become  seaports,  building  and  sending  vessels  with  their 
wares  to  the  Barbadoes  and  the  Madeiras. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great 
activity  in  improving  the  means  of  transportation,  both  by  turnpikes 
and  canals.  The  companies  formed  for  their  establishment  were  the 
popular  means  for  the  investment  of  capatal  at  that  time.  Many 
ambitious  projects  were  formed  for  increasing  the  nasiRability  of  the 
Connecticut  by  building  lock  canals  around  the  falls  and  rapids.  The 
initial  enterprise  was  a  canal  built  at  South  Hadley  in  1795.  It  was 
cut  for  two  and  a  half  miles  from  solid  rock  and  made  possible  the 
transportation  of  boats  or  rafts  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide. 
The  boats,  placed  uu  u  cradle,  were  pulled  up  along  an  inclined  plane 
by  a  cable.  The  Turners  Falls  canal  was  opened  foi'  service  in  ilk>o, 
and  that  of  Rellows  Falls  in  1802.  The  Enfield  canal  was  not  opened 
until  XH29,  but  was  wisely  planned  to  utilize  the  waterpower,  so  that» 
though  the  railroads  a  decade  later  put  the  boat-canals  out  of  business, 
this  IS  still  in  use.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
type  of  boat  was  a  flat-ltuat  of  stout  oak  about  seventy  feet  in  length 
and  tifteen  feet  in  width,  lillcd  with  a  mast  and  sails.  These  boats 
had  a  capacity  of  thirty  to  forty  tons.  The  up-trip  from  Hartford  to 
Wells  River  took  about  twenty  days,  hut  somitimes  the  return  trip 
would  be  made  in  five.  The  round  trip  between  Hartford  and  Bellows 
Falls  averaged  about  two  weeks.  The  canals  brought  good  dividends 
for  A  time,  and  there  was  much  wildcat  promotion.  In  1816  a 
survey  was  made  for  a  canal  fr->m  the  Merrimack  to  the  Connecticut 
by  wav  of  the  Contoocook  ami  Sugar  rivers.  In  1825  a  canal  was 
opened,  joining  New  Haven  with  the  Connecticut  by  way  of  the  Farm- 
ington  river.  In  June,  1827,  Governor  Clintnn  of  \t  w  York,  the 
'Great  Mogul  of  canal  matters,'  who  had  just  finished  the  Erie  Canal, 
made  a^tour  up  the  Connecticut  river  with  a  view  to  forming  canal 
companies  in  New  England. 


R.  10  §  1.  West  Bank:  Saybmk  to  Hartford.       43.5  m. 

This  route  follows  the  course  of  ihc  Connecticut  from  the 
Sound  through  one  of  the  more  remote  and  most  beautiful 
portions  of  Connecticut.  It  is  a  region  of  hard  gladal  rodcs 
and  granites  through  which  in  former  geologic  times  the 
Connecticut  has  worn  a  narrow  gorge  to  a  depth  of  about  500 
feet  below  the  fairly  even  level  of  the  adjacent  flattened  hill- 
tops which  mark  the  river  of  the  former  'CrL  la(  tuus  Pene- 
plain.* The  tributary  streams  flow  precipitately  from  the 
highlands  to  tin-  ('(uiiu'c  licut,  atlording  small  but  valuable 
watt'rpowcr^.  Phi-  Comu  i  ticut  itself  is  a  tidal  stream  through- 
out this  portion  of  its  course. 
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From  Saybrook  to  Hartford  a  State  Road,  one  of  the  main 
tnuik  lines  of  the  system,  with  blue  markers,  follows  pretty 
closely  the  course  of  the  river  for  the  most  part  at  a  level  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  commanding  beauti- 
ful views  of  the  river  gorge  with  its  rocky,  wooded  banks.  It 
passes  through  interesting  old  villages,  many  of  which  still 
retain  a  flavor  oi  the  prosperity  of  old  shipbuilding  days  and 
the  once  prosperous  West  India  trade,  and  through  little  in- 
dustrial communities  utilizing  the  wate^wer  from  the  streams 
that  tumble  down  from  the  heights  above. 

From  the  Boston  Post  Road  at  Old  Saybrook  the  State 
Road  runs  northiraird  through  Saybrook  Junction  (3.0),  skirt- 
ing South  Cove  to 

7^  ESSEX.  Alt  32  ft.  fop  itirp)  2745,  Middlesex  Co,  Settled 
1690.  Indian  name  Polapaug.  Mjg.  bone  and  ivory  goods, 
piano  keys,  aug€fB  and  Wte;  da^  gUnnm  to  Now  fofk  and 

Hartford  in  season. 

Essex  is  an  oldtimc  shipbuilding  village,  where  \\  ar  vessels 
were  built  during  the  Revolution;  it  was  still  of  suliicicnt  im- 
portance in  1812  to  be  raided  by  the  British.  The  first  settlers 
built  their  houses  on  Polapaug  Point,  ajid  as  the  village  grew 
it  crept  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  west  of  the  lowland.  The 
houses  on  the  hill  are  approached  by  gently  sloping  terraced 
streets,  along  which  one  gets  charming  and  constantly  chang- 
ing views  of  the  river,  the  coves,  the  islands,  and  the  Lyme 
shore  to  the  east.  An  old  warehcnise  still  stands  on  the  shore, 
built  in  1753  by  Abner  Parker  and  long  owned  by  the  Haydens, 
who  acquired  wealth  in  the  shipbuilding  and  the  West  India 
trade.  The  old  Hayden  homestead  (1766),  just  bchiiul  the 
warehouse,  was  a  tavern  up  to  iSoo.  It  contains  some  line 
large  rooms  tilled  with  beautiful  specimens  of  old  furniture. 

Bone  and  ivory  working  has  long  been  an  important  indus- 
try here.  The  making  of  combs  was  begun  before  1800,  and 
the  Pratts,  father  and  sonj  here  invented  the  first  machine  for 
cutting  the  teeth  of  combs.  Their  workshop  is  the  third 
house  west  of  Pratt's  Smithy  on  West  Ave.  The  smithy  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  direct  descendant  in  the  ninth  gen- 
eration of  William  Pratt,  the  settler,  who  built  the  first  shop  on 
the  same  spot  about  1678.  The  second  house  west  of  the 
smithy  is  the  old  Pratt  homestead,  the  rear  portion  being  of 
unknown  antiquity. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  one  of  the  incorp<ir  ii  rs  of 
Vali;,  and  a  successful  trapper  of  beaver,  settled  ni  1702  on 

Beaver  Pond,  some  miles  back  from  the  river,  where  beaver 
me  then  abundant. 
The  State  Road  runs  at  a  distance  from  the  river  through 
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Deep  River  (9,8),  the  principal  commuiiuy  m  whaL  is  left  of 
the  old  town  of  Saybrook,  from  which  have  been  carved  out 
80  many  of  the  auirounding  townships.  The  road  descends  to 
lower  levek,  following  the  bine  markers  beside  the  river  near 

CHESTER  Alt  17  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1419.  Middlesex  Co.  Settled 
1692,  Mjg.  auger  bits,  iuory,  bone,  and  wooden  goods,  man- 
icure  fittings,  bright  wire  goods,  and  brushes. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  many  towns  carved  out  of  the  fonner 
greater  territory  of  Saybrook.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish 
in  1740,  when  it  received  its  present  name.  The  village  lies 
a  mile  to  the  west.  Its  industries  utilize  the  waterpower  from 

Cedar  Lake. 

As  early  as  1666  the  fine  waterpower  at  the  outlet  of  Cedar  Swamp 
was  ceded  by  thr  colony  lo  Ciovcnior  Winthrop,  who  early  "gobbled 
up"  waterpuwers  t  hroughout  New  England.  This  led  to  protest  and 
litigation,  and  Winthrop  was  obliged  to  rclin(]uish  his  claim.  The  first 
mill  to  utilize  the  valuable  waterpower  of  the  outlet  of  Cedar  Lake  was 
built  in  1734- 

Between  the  road  and  the  river  is  the  Haddam  R.R.  staticm. 
Immediately  opposite  is  Lords  Island.  Through  the  township 
of  Haddam  the  road  runs  dose  to  the  river  through  a  succession 

of  hamlets.  The  first  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Tylersville,  a 
charming  little  village  close  to  the  river,  from  which  a  bridge 
leads  to  East  Haddam  and  the  East  Bank  Route  (p  313). 

The  first  settler  built  his  house  to  the  north  of  Creek  Row.  where 
the  hotel  now  elands,  and  established  a  ferry  which  uiiiil  recently 
retained  the  original  name  of  Chapman's  Ferry.  Goodspeed's  ship* 
yard  here  turned  out  many  vessels  in  the  '40's  and  '50*3,  which  were 
built  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Gelston  House.  Many  Con- 
necticut  boats  used  in  the  Civil  War  were  constructed  here. 

Two  miles  beyond,  the  State  Road  passes  successively 
through  the  hamlets  of  Shailorville,  Arnolds,  and 

i$4  HADDAM.  Ah  20  ft.  Pop  [twp'  195S.  Middlesex  Co.  Settled 
1662.  Mjg.  cotton  goods  and  agriciUtmai  imPiements; 
stone  quarrying. 

The  village,  the  center  of  the  interesting  old  town,  is  alive  to 
present-day  activities  and  is  free  from  debt. 

Hatld-mi  was  settled  in  1662  by  twenty-eight  youns  ntien  who  took 
up  land  in  the  neij^^hhorhood  of  Walkley  Hill  ;ind  Mill  Creek  The 
Indian  lillc  is  said  to  huvc  bctii  acquired  fur  thirty  cents,  in  the 
center  of  the  township  is  a  little  hamlet  known  as  Ponset  from  iU 
Indian  name  of  Cockapon«;ct.  One  of  the  early  rlerpy  was  Aaron 
Clevciaud,  great-great-grandfather  of  President  Cleveland.  Me  sub> 
tequently  moved  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  became  converted  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Lat<T  lu-  rrturni<l  fo  Anu-rica  and  died  at  the 
home  of  hi->  old  frirnd.  Hmjaniin  I  ranklin.  in  Philadelphia.  This  was 
also  the  hirihplatc  ul  Da\  id  Dudley  Field  and  Ju!»lice  Stephen  Johnson 
Field  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court.  They  were  the  sons  of 
David  Dudley  Field,  another  of  the  early  panons,  who  subsequently 
moved  to  Stockbridge  (p  259). 
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The  road  continues  close  to  the  river  to  Higganum  (21.0), 
where  Ponsel  and  Canfllewood  brooks  tumble  down  to  the 
river,  supplying  wattrpuvver.  The  name,  common  in  this 
region,  comes  from  the  Indian  Higganumpus,  "hshing-placc." 

From  heie  the  route  turns  inland,  cutting  off  a  bend  in  the 
river  and  dimbing  between  Chestnut  Mountain  (620  ft)  and 
Bear  Hill  (650  ft)  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and  descends  into 

28^  MWDLETOWN.  AU  40  JU  Pop  Jl^l  {1910),  20J49  {loc, 
1916).  MiddteBtx  Co.  SHtted  1S50,  Indian  name 
MaUabesett,  **caTTying-place**  or  "portage."  Mfg.  pumps 
and  hydraulic  machinery ,  rubber,  textiles,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  Hartjord  and  New  York  steamboats  stop  regularly 
during  the  ttawon,  Vaiua  0/  Froduet,  $6j000j000;  Faiffoa, 
$3fi00,000  {191S). 

Middletown,  the  seat  of  Wesleyan  University,  built  on  land 
gently  rising  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Connecticut,  is  one  of 
New  England's  most  beautiful  inland  towns.  President  John 
Adams,  traveling  ihrough  the  Connecticut  valley,  said:  "Mid- 
dletown, I  think,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all .  .  .  the  more  I  see 
of  this  town,  the  more  I  admire  it."  John  Fiske,  the  historian, 
who  spent  his  boyhood  here,  said,  "In  the  very  aspect  of 
these  broad,  quiet  streets,  with  their  arching  trees,  their  digni- 
fied and  hospitable,  sometimes  quaint  homesteads,  we  see  the 
sweet  domesticity  of  the  old  New  England  unimpaired." 

The  city  lies  at  [hv  western  marp:in  of  the  Conner! iciit  low- 
land. Three  niiks  to  the  east  the  river  enters  a  narrow,  steep- 
wallefl  p,^>r^K.-  and  flows  between  the  Haddam  Hills  of  hard, 
gncissic  ruck  to  the  Sound  at  Saybrook.  From  Middletown 
the  view  across  the  lowlantl  and  Pccausett  Pond  to  the  head 
of  the  gorge,  where  the  river  enters  the  hills,  is  striking. 

Fonnedy  a  prosperous  seaport ,  the  town  still  gives  some  hint 
along  Water  St.  of  wharfage  and  shipyards,  suggesting  its 
former  maritime  prosperity.  On  Main  St.  are  the  public 
buildings  and  business  houses,  the  old  Custom  House,  a  relic 
of  the  past,  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  (Episcopal), 
org^ii/ed  in  1854. 

High  Street,  160  feet  higher  than  the  river,  lined  with  line  old 
houses  and  gardens  and  a  double  row  of  stately  elms,  led 
Charles  Dickens  to  declare  it  the  lines!  rural  street  he  had  ever 
seen.  Fronting  on  it  is  the  campus  of  Wesleyan  University, 
which  opened  its  doors  in  183 1,  the  first  of  the  Methodist 
Colleges,  and  one  of  the  first  to  offer  a  scientific  course.  Bene- 
factions have  continued  to  pour  in  until  now  the  plant  and  its 
endowments  aggregate  $5,000,000,  $i,oco,oco  having  been 
added  in  the  year  igi2.  The  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  natural 
science  contains  valuable  natural  history  collections.  The 
Memorial  Chapel  has  in  the  upper  church  memorial  windows 
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to  thusp  \vh<!  died  in  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  to  other  illustri- 
ous alumiii. 

The  view  from  the  tower  embracing  the  baylike  river,  the 
dty  below»  and  the  sumunding  hills,  is  delightful.  Brissot 
de  Warville,  a  French  tourist,  wrote  in  1788,  ''From  the  hill 
over  Middletown  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  prospects  in 
America."  Southeast  are  the  spacious  grounds  and  clustered 
buildings  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  southw^t  the 
imposing  buildings  of  the  Stale  Hospiiul  for  the  Insane,  with 
three  thousand  inmates.  Across  the  river  arc  the  now  a  ban- 
do  neH  brownsLone  quarries  of  Porlland.  To  the  north  the 
river  winds  its  placid  way.  Eastward  it  enters  through  a 
gateway  into  the  gorge  between  the  Haddam  Hills. 

Indian  cemeteri«i  and  ntimeroii*  relics  found  here  attest  the  popu- 

larity  of  this  territory  with  the  Indians.  The  original  Plantation, 
six  miks  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticut,  was  purchased  from  the 
Great  Sachem  Sequusson,  or  Sowheag,  in  1650  and  1673.  Shipbuilding 
began  here  in  1670,  and  during  the  later  Colonial  day^  an  extensive  and 
liirrative  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indir«  Coastwise  trade 
with  New  York  continued  until  the  abandonment  ol  the  brownstone 
quarries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  1776  the  prosperity  of 
its  trade  was  such  that  Middletown  had  the  largest  population  of  any 
town  in  Connecticut,  5000,  as  compared  with  New  York's  23,000  and 
Boston's  4000.  The  first  mill  was  built  here  in  1655,  and  with  the 
nineteenth  century,  manufacturing  industries  began  to  supplant  the 
dprlining  trade.  Today  it  is  a  remarkably  wealthy  town  f or  its  sise* 
with  thirty  manufacturing  plants,  employing  over  6000. 

Commodore  Macdonougn,  a  resident  of  the  town,  the  hero  of  the 
naval  battle  of  the  War  of  1812  at  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain 
(p  2()S).  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  north  of  the  R.R.  station.  It  was 
Major  Meigs  of  this  town  who,  when  with  Arnold  on  the  Kennebec 
Expedition,  was  taken  urisoner  at  Quebec,  and  later,  in  1777,  made 
the  brilliantly  successful  raid  on  the  British  at  Sag  Harbor. 

Following  Main  St.  the  road  turns  right  at  St.  John's  Church 
and  Square.  To  our  right  is  the  Union  Station  The  War- 
renite  road  (p  876)  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Cuuiiccucut 
for  half  a  mile,  crossing  a  small  iron  bridge  and  R.R.  to  the 
swampy  lowlands  of  the  MattabotU,  or  Little,  river. 

Cromwell  (30.5),  formerly  known  as  the  '  Upper  PIouscs,'  be- 
came a  township  with  its  present  name  in  185 1.  Near  the 
station  is  a  small  triangitlar  park  with  a  memorial  stone  to  the 
"Founders,  Fathers,  Pastors,  and  Patriots."  The  growing  of 
flowers  under  glass,  Easter  lilies  and  roses  in  particular,  is  the 
chief  industry  here.  William  C.  Rerlfield  (b.  17S9),  a  marine 
engineer  of  note,  who  discovered  the  progressive  and  rotary 
motion  of  storms,  and  founded  the  Hudson  liver  barge  sys- 
tem, was  a  merchant  of  this  town. 

The  road  passes  throu^li  a  fertile  country  and  ascends  with 
fine  views  over  the  valley  to 
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3S^    ROCKY  HILL.    Alt  46  ft.    Pop  Uwp)  1187.    Hartford  Co. 

Inc.  J84J.  Mjg.  iron,  steel,  and  crushed  stone.  Hartjord- 
New  York  tteamboai  dtUif  in  fcofon. 

The  parish,  set  off  in  1720,  bore  the  names  successively  of 
Lexington  and  Stepney  until  the  present  name  was  adopted  in 
1S26.  Captnin  Thomas  Da:ifr)rth  manufactured  tin  and  pew- 
ter here  in  1785,  and  one  of  his  apprentices,  Ashbel  Griswold, 
esiablished  at  Meriden  in  1808  the  great  britannia  works 
which  yicldetl  him  a  fortune. 

The  road  descends  through  South  Wethersfield  to 

WETHERSFIELD.  Alt  36  ft.  Pop  (twp)  3148.  Hartford  Co. 
Settled  J6S4.  Indian  name  Fyquag,  "open  country."  Mjg, 
tooU;  M«tff .  Sfaftf  prison  njjfg,  Mrt$* 

Wethersfield  today  is  a  tranquil  lesidential  suburb  of  Hart- 
ford, with  broad,  elm-shaded  streets  and  greens.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  especially  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  garden  seeds;  and  Wethersfield  onions  have  had  a 
reputation  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  are  still  to  be 
noted  in  all  seed  catalogs. 

The  present  church,  greatly  a(hnired  by  Washington,  was 
built  in  1 761,  modeled  after  the  Old  South  in  Boston.  Its 
Christopher  Wren  spire  lilting  above  the  trees  from  among 
the  tombstones  of  the  churchyard  presents  a  charming  pas- 
toral. The  Wethersfield  Elm,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green,  on 
Broad  St.,  a  quarter  mile  south  of  the  church,  is  the  largest 
American  elm  in  existence,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
tree  east  of  the  Rockies.  It  has  a  girth  of  twenty-six  and  a 
half  feet  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Webb  House,  long  known  as  'Hospitality  Hall,'  nearly 
ojiposite  the  Post  Office  on  Main  St.,  near  the  center  of  the 
town,  dates  from  1753.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Joseph 
Webb  entertained  here  many  famous  men.  A  brother  of  the 
host  was  on  the  personal  staff  of  General  Washington,  and  here 
in  May,  1781,  was  held  the  historic  conference  between  General 
Washington  and  Count  De  Rochambieau  and  their  suites,  at 
which  the  campaign  of  Yorktown  was  planned.  The  house  is 
now  owned  by  Wallace  Nutting,  the  artist,  of  Framingham. 
One  of  the  rooms  still  has  the  original  wall  paper  carefully  pre- 
served. Adjoining  is  the  house  of  Silas  Deane.  who  married 
a  Webb,  and  here  attained  great  wealth  in  the  West  India 
trade.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  later  was  sent  as  agent  to  Paris,  where  through  unfortu- 
nate events  his  career  was  wrecked,  and  he  died  impoverished. 

This  region  was  occupied  by  the  Mohegan  tribe,  who,  pressed  by 
the  warlike  Pequots,  in  1631  sent  several  sachems  to  Boston  from 
"(he  Rivt-r  Quonehtacul  which  lies  west  of  Narragansctt."  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  English.  One  of  these,  Wabquinnicutt,  a  sagamore 
of  the  Podunk  tribe,  bad  been  a  servant  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Their 
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description  of  the  fertile  country  led  the  adventurer  John  Oldham  to  come 
overland  in  lOjj  to  this  district,  where  he  was  kindly  received.  In  the 
winter  of  1634-35  a  company  of  people  from  Watcrtown,  discontented 
with  the  reiisious  and  other  rigorous  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by 
the  Bay  Colony,  and  feeling  that  it  was  becoming  overcrowded,  mi- 
grated to  the  Connecticut  valley  and  settled  here.  They  evidently 
brought  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  discord  with  them,  for  from 
Wetherstield  further  migrations  resulting  from  similar  causes  between 
1638  and  164s  settled  the  towns  of  Milford  (1O3Q),  Stamford  (1640), 
Stratford  (1640),  Branford  (1644),  and  others,  so  that  Wethersfield 
came  to  be  the  mother  town  among  new  settlements. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  from  their  fort  a  few  miles  above  previously 
enjoyed  unmolested  the  trade  of  the  valley,  did  not  welcome  these 
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Puritan  intruders.  In  Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York"  we  read:  "The  enemy  pushed  farther  and  farther  into  his 
territories,  and  assumed  a  most  formidable  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tort  Goed  Hoop.  Here  they  founded  the  mighty  town 
of  Piquag,  or,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  Wethersfield,  a  place  which, 
if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  that  worthy  historian,  John  Josselyn, 
Gent.,  'hath  been  infamous  by  reason  of  the  witches  therein.'  And 
so  daring  di«l  these  men  of  Piquag  become  that  they  extended  their 
plantations  of  onions,  ft>r  which  their  town  is  illustrious,  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop— insomuch  that  the 
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honest  Dutchmen  cuuld  not  look  toward  that  quarter  without  tears  in 
their  eyes." 

A  frontier  town,  it  wa^  for  many  years  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Pequots.  In  1637  two  hundred  of  them  fell  up>on  the  settlement,  kill- 
ing six  men  and  three  women,  and  carrying  oS  captives;  twu  maids, 
daughters  of  William  Swaync,  were  later  rescued  by  a  Dutch  trader, 
ransom rc!  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  and  restored  to  their  relatives. 

Wcthcrstield  was  a  prolihc  field  for  witches.  In  1648  Mary  Johnson, 
an  old  offender,  who  had  been  whipped  for  theft  in  1641.  was  *'by  her 
owne  confession"  found  guilty  of  "familiarity  with  the  devil"  and 
handed;  and  a  frw  vears  later  John  Canrington  and  his  wife,  proved 
witches,  were  likewise  hanged. 

Shipbuilding  and  fishing  for  shad  and  salmon  were  important  occu- 
pati  tns  from  the  early  days  of  the  Plantation.  Here  m  1707  wrrv 
made  the  first  corn  brooms,  which  soon  became  conspicuous  in  tlic 
Yankee  peddler's  pack.  But  the  vast  onion  fields  furmshed  the  chief 
occupation  and  source  of  wealth.  Kendall  in  his  "Travels"  in  1808 
remnrkcd  that  "  Wrthersfield  ha^^  r\  rlnirrh  built  of  brick,  an*^!  -itranRers 
arc  iacctiousiy  toUl  that  it  was  l)uili  ot  unions.  On  explanation  it  is 
said  that  it  was  built  at  the  cost  of  the  female  part  of  the  community, 
and  out  of  the  profits  of  their  agriculture,"  and  Peters  in  his  fanciful 
"History"  119)  writes  in  1781  that  Wethersiield  parents  "buy 
annually  a  silk  gown  for  each  daughter  above  the  age  of  seven  until 
she  is  married.  The  young  beauty  is  obliged  in  return  to  weed  a 
patch  of  onions  with  her  own  hands." 

The  Nott  family  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Wethers- 
field.  John  Nott,  from  Nottingham,  England,  setth-d  hen-  in  1640. 
Among  his  descendants  were  Judge  Tai^pinp;  Reeve  of  the  Litchfield 
Law  School,  and  Nathan  Hale  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Abr^iham 
Nott,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  from  Yale,  in  1720,  survives  in 
tradition  as  a  strong  man.  It  is  said  that  he  could  raise  a  barrel  of 
cider  and  drink  from  the  bung-hole.  As  a  preachep  he  was  irresistible, 
and  equally  so  as  a  wrestler.  One  of  the  later  John  Notts  settled  in 
Weathcrsficld.  Vt.    (See  Springfield.  Vt.,  R.  43  ) 

While  VVef  !u T-fit'Id  is  today  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  n'l  public 
place  of  refreshment  for  the  weary  traveler,  in  the  old  days  it  was  well 
supplied  with  taverns.  In  1675  Richard  Smith,  the  ferryman,  kept  a 
tavern  at  the  ferry  on  the  New  London  road.  At  Stillman's  Tavern 
Washington  in  1781  held  a  consultation  with  his  ofTiccrs. 

Leaving  the  town  the  route  follows  the  blue  markers  and  the 
trolley.  The  State  rcniLentiary,  to  the  right,  was  located  here 
in  1827,  when  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  removed  to  it 
from  the  oki  cupper  mines  and  caverns  at  Newgate.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Stale  Trison  is  a  fresco  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Cowles,  who  devoted  more  than  three  years  to  this  task. 

Her  interest  was  aroused  when  designing  windows  for  Christ  (^hurch, 

New  l^.l^'(•n.  the  composition  of  w^iii  h  wns  based  upon  the  ffjilowing 
andent  antiphon  (O  Clavis  David):  "O  Key  of  David  and  sceptre 
of  the  House  of  Israel,  Thou  that  openest  and  no  man  shutteth,  and 
shuttest  and  no  man  openeth;  come  and  loose  the  prisoner  from  the 
prison  house  and  him  that  sittcth  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death."  To  obtain  a  pri.soner  as  a  model,  Miss  Cowles  came  to  Wethers- 
field.  A  life  prisoner  was  found  who  consented  to  pose,  and  as  day 
by  day  she  worked  in  the  i)rison  and  came  to  sympathize  with  the 
unfortunates  about  her,  she  became  a  potent  spiritual  force  among 
them.  She  then  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  a  fresco  for  the  chapel 
that  miifht  bring  comfort  and  inspiration  to  the  inmates.   The  prisoners 
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discussed  the  grouping  of  the  scene  and  pored  over  their  Bibles  until 
they  decided  that  they  wished  as  a  background  the  portrayal  of  the 

Sen  of  (ViIUlc  To  pet  the  tnu  atmosphere  Miss  Cowlcs  spent  many 
months  in  I'alestinc  studying  the  Galilean  landscape  and  native 
types.  The  lettering  of  the  fresco  is  by  the  hand  of  the  life  prisoner 
who  posed  for  Miss  Oiwles  at  the  beginning  of  her  prison  work. 

Just  besrond  is  a  little  old  brick  school  house,  still  in  use,  on 
our  left  as  we  turn  the  corner  toward  Hartford,  four  miles 
away.  After  passing  the  baseball  grounds,  Armsmear,  the 
estate  of  the  Colt  family,  extends  for  some  distance  on  the 
cast,  and  bordering  the  river  arc  the  extensive  plants  of  Colt's 
Firearms.  To  the  left,  on  Rocky  liiU,  are  the  Trinity  College 
buildings.  We  reach  the  center  of  Hartford  via  Wethersfieid 
Ave.  and  Main  St. 
43.S    HARTFORD  {R,  l,p  114). 


R.  10  S  1-  East  Bank:  Old  Lyme  to  Hartford.        51.5  m. 

From  Old  Lyme  this  route  run.s  nurihward  through  Lyme, 
East  Haddam,  Portland,  and  Glastonbiuy  to  East  Hartford. 
The  road  is  a  trunk  line  State  Road  incomplete  in  portions. 

From  Old  Lyme  the  State  Road  follows  northward  over 

Ix)rd  Hill.  To  the  north  we  look  up  the  deep,  narrow  valley 
of  the  river.  To  the  east  is  Rogers  Lake  surrounded  by 
beautiful  hills  on  which  are  numerous  residences  of  old  and 
modern  times.  To  the  west  extends  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Connecticut  with  its  numerous  islands  anfl  coves.  The  river 
front  is  for  the  most  part  high,  but  is  indented  by  Lords 
Cove,  a  famous  resort  for  lovers  of  duck  and  rail  shooting. 

At  the  summit  of  Lord  Hill  we  cross  the  line  into  the  town- 
ship of  Lyme,  and  the  road  descends  to  the  village  of  Hamburg 
(5.0),  at  the  head  of  Hamburg  Cove,  tiie  channd  of  which  has 
recently  been  deepened  by  the  Federal  Government,  making 
the  village  of  Hamburg  accessible  for  all  smidl  craft. 

Here  Eight  Mile  River,  coming  down  from  the  hills,  flows 
into  tidewater.  The  country  to  the  north  and  east  is  one  of 
especial  Innuty.  On  Grassy  Hill,  two  miles  east,  is  a  con- 
sideraiilc  i  olony  of  artists,  including  leading  mem)>rrs  of  the 
profession.  Nickersons  Hill  ne.irhy  is  the  highest  spot  in  the 
county  west  of  the  Thames.  The  shores  of  Cedar,  Norwich, 
Hogg,  and  Rogers  ponds  are  lined  with  cottages  and  summer 
camps.  On  Rams  Horn  Creek  is  the  retaining  pond  of  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery.  On  Falls  River  there  is  a  birch  and 
witch  hazel  distillery,  and  a  wood  pulveridng  mill  OQ  Eight 
Mile  River.  During  the  spring  and  fall  the  shad  fisheries  en- 
gage many  of  the  men.  The  region,  too,  is  noted  for  the  pro- 
duction ol  Devon  steers  and  working  oxen* 
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From  Hamburg  the  State  Road,  not  yet  complete,  approaches 
the  river.  To  the  west  is  Seldens  Neck  and  the  picturesque 
Sdden  Cove.  We  cm  the  town  line  into  the  towndiip  of 
East  Haddam  and  the  village  of  Hadlyme  (9.0) » with  a  steamer 
landing  a  mile  to  the  west.  There  is  a  casket  factoiy  hare. 

EAST  HADDAM.   Pop  (twp)  24i2,  MidOifX  Co.  S«ffl«rf 

1662.  Mfg.  cotton  twine  and  sattdoih,  Bmtftnd^N^m  Ymk 
dailn  steamboat  during  season. 

The  village  of  East  Hadfiatn  lies  directly  on  the  river,  where 
Salmon  River  comes  down  Irom  the  hills.  A  bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  connects  East  Haddam  and  Moodus  station  on 
the  valley  division  of  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  R  R.R.  '*The  fittk 
old  red  school  house/'  dating  from  about  1750,  in  which  Nathui 
Hale,  then  eighteen,  taught  school  in  1773,  is  still  preserved. 

This  is  a  region  of  especial  scenic  charm,  and  on  the  abruptly 
rising  hills  are  many  homelike-appearing  residences  and  estates. 
The  hills  rise  in  Mt.  Parnassus,  three  miles  from  the  river,  to  a 
height  of  616  feet.  From  East  Haddam  the  still  uncompleted 
State  Road  leads  northward  through  the  hills  to  Moodus  (15.0). 

The  village  is  situatc  i  on  Moodiis  River,  a  swift  stream 
rising  from  Salmon  River  Cove  350  feet  in  a  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  two  and  one  half  miles.  Here  was  manufactured 
the  first  cotton  seine  twine,  and  that  is  now  the  principal  in- 
dustry, although  cotton  duck  is  also  made.  Its  name  is  con- 
tracted from  the  Indian  Machimoodus,  '*the  place  of  noises.*' 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Hosmer  In  1720  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston, 
describing  these  strange  noises:  "Earthquakes  have  t>een  here<  as 
has  been  observed  ...  for  more  than  thirty  years. ...  An  old  Indian 

was  asked  the  reason  of  the  noises  in  this  pl.n  c,  to  which  he  replied, 
that  'the  Indians'  (lod  wa<  \  crv  anpry  that  the  Englishmen's  God  was 
come  there'  Now,  whcititr  ihcrc  be  anythiiiK  diabolical  in  these 
things,  I  know  not.  ...  I  have  myself  heard  eignt  or  ten  sounds  suc- 
cessively, and  imitating  small  arms,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  I 
have,  I  suppose,  heard  several  hundred  of  them  within  twenty  years; 
some  more,  some  less  terrible.  .  .  .  They  have  In  a  manner  ceased 
since  the  great  earthquake." 

On  the  ni«ht  of  Nfay  iS,  i7gi.  occurred  an  earthquake  so  violent 
as  to  be  felt  in  both  New  York  and  Boston.  Although  but  two  shocks 
were  felt  at  a  distance,  in  Moodus  there  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  The  ground  wa«  cracked,  walls  and  chimneys  were  thrown 
down.  An  account  svrittcn  in  183 1  by  a  gentleman  who  had  resided 
here  for  ^'almost  thirty  years  "  tells  us:  "The  awful  noises  about  which 
Mr.  Hosmer  pave  an  account  .  .  .  continue  to  the  present  time.  The 
effects  they  produce  are  various  as  the  intermediate  degrees  between 
the  roar  of  a  cannon  and  the  noise  of  a  pistol." 

The  early  white  settleia  were  as  superstitious  about  this  place  as  the 
Indians  h:id  been.  A  tradition  tcl!«?  of  a  "Dr.  Steele"  who  imp<jsed 
upon  the  good  natives  with  his  magic  quackery  whereby  he  sought  to 
cure  "the  great  carbuncle"  he  had  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  that  caused  these  tremors. 

The  highway,  still  uruler  construction,  runs  northward  over 
the  hills,  crossing  the  deep  valley  of  Salmon  River. 
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22J9  EAST  HAMPTON.   Mi  411  ft.  Pop  {twp)  2390.  MHMunc 

Co.    Inc.  1767.    Mfg.  hells,  thread,  and  toit»»  Hm^tnd" 

New  York  steamboal  daily  in  season. 

This  sccludfd  liulu^irial  \  illagc  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
easl  on  the  soulhern  boundary  of  Lake  Pocotopaug  wiih  ils 
Twin  Islands. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  East  Hampton  was  a  center  of  iron  maou- 

facture>.  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  factories  were  established 
here  for  the  manufacture  of  bells,  brass  kettles,  pistols,  and  irons. 

Rev.  John  Norton,  the  minister  here  for  thirty  years  from  1748, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  "fighting  parsons"  of  his  time.  A  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  he  had  first  served  at  Bcrnardston  (p  344)  and  had 
been  taken  caplive  to  Canada.  In  1755  he  joined  the  expedition  to 
Crown  Point  as  chaplain.  The  house  of  the  Rev.  Joel  West,  who  was 
or(iaine<l  minist<  r  here  in  17Q2,  still  stands.  His  pretty  wife  Betsy  was 
the  sensation  of  the  village.  She  arrived  in  a  carriage — the  first  seen 
here,  and  she  had  the  first  carpet  that  ever  came  to  the  village.  Her 
iuir  'banged,'  her  gown  of  changeable  silk  over  which  she  wore  a 
red  coat,  and  her  swanstiown-trimmcd  bonnet  created  suflScient  com- 
ment tu  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  time.  The  cradle  in  which 
her  twelve  children  were  rocked  is  still  preserved. 

The  route  turns  left,  paraUeling  the  Willunantic  division  of 
the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H.  R.R.,  then  enters  the  hamlet  of  Cobalt 
(35.0),  which  lies  on  a  slope  200  feet  above  the  river.  A  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  is  Middle  Haddam,  formerly  an  im- 
portant boatbuilding  place.  From  1805  to  i8^^5.  11 1  vessels^ 
mostly  seagoing,  wiih  a  total  tonnage  of  27,000,  were  built. 

From  Cobali  the  completed  State  Road  runs  westward  be- 
side the  river  and  100  feet  or  more  above  it.  To  the  northeast 
is  Great  Hill  (700  ft),  about  a  mile  north  of  Cobalt,  which  rises 
precipitously  from  the  pond  at  ils  western  foot. 

This  hill  was  long  called  the  'Governor's  Ring.'    Governor  John 

Winthrop  was  in  iM)i  ^'ranted  the  privilege  of  all  gold  mines  as  well 
as  whale  tishink'  in  the  neiffhhorhond.  There  is  little  eviden<  e  \h-\t  he 
accumulated  wealth  from  this,  but  the  people  supposed  that  tlic  gold 
rings  he  wore  came  from  this  hill.  A  mine  was  opened  here  in  176s 
from  whi(  h  cobalt  ore  was  obtained,  which  was  exported  to  Europe 
and  even  to  China. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  wrote  in  his  diary  under  date  of  Jan.  1,  1787, 
the  following;  entry:  '*Mr.  Erkelcns  visited  me  full  of  his  Cobalt  mine 
and  his  China  voyage.  He  some  years  ago  bought  the  (iovcrnnr's 
King,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  mountain  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  East  liaddam, 
comprehending  about  800  acres,  or  about  a  square  mile  area.  Here 
he  finds  plenty  of  Cobalt,  which  he  manufactures  into  smalt;  with 
which  is  made  the  beautiful  blue  on  China  ware,  &c.  Governor 
Trumbull  has  often  told  me  that  this  was  the  place  to  which  Governor 
Winthrop  of  X.  London  used  to  resort  with  his  servant,  and  after 
spending  three  weeks  in  the  woods  of  this  mountain,  in  roasting  ores 
and  assaying  metals  and  casting  gold  rings,  he  used  tu  return  home  to 
New  London  with  plenty  of  gold.  Hence  this  is  called  the  Gov. 
Winthrop's  rinjr  to  this  day."  At  vanons  inttrvals  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  adventurous  individuals  sank  much 
good  money  in  exploring  the  mineral  contents  of  this  hill. 
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SIM    PORTLAND,    Alt  90  jt.    Pop  {twp)  342S.    Middlesex  Co, 
Settled  2690*  Mfg,  shtfituUding  md  mtngrdt  produett. 

This  little  riverside  town  is  opposite  Middletown  (p  307), 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  From  here  have  come 
most  of  the  brownstone  fronts  so  essential  to  respectability  in 
eastern  cities, — particularly  New  York  and  Brooklyn. — rlun'ng 
the  latter  half  of  the  ninctccntb  century.  As  brownstone  has 
become  less  fashionable  the  iniiKjriancc  of  the  quarries  has 
somewhat  declined.  The  si  one  here  quarried  is  the  sandstone 
def)Osited  durmg  the  Triassic  period  in  the  broad  estuary  that 
occupied  the  Connecticut  valley  lowland  at  that  time,  which 
because  of  its  relative  softness  has  weathered  away  more 
rapidly  than  the  crystalline  rock  forming  the  Connecticut 
Valley  lowland  of  today. 

From  Portland  the  State  Road  runs  northward,  complete 
except  for  a  stretch  of  a  few  miles  near  South  Glastonbury  (40.0). 

Here  Roaring  Brook,  most  picturesque  of  streams,  conies 
tumbling  down  through  a  narrow  gorge  from  the  highlands 
above.  On  the  river  a  mile  west  of  the  high  road  and  village 
is  the  steamer  la  id  ling.  An  oldtime  ferry  connects  South 
Glastonbury'  wiih  Rocky  Hill.  The  broad  meadow  exteiidmg 
northward  along  the  bank  of  the  river  still  bears  its  Indian 
name  of  Hanabuc,  or  Nayaug,  "noisy  water." 

Everywhere  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  gladatioD,  and  much  of 

the  pasture  and  farm  land  consists  nf  a  tnmhk'H  mass  of  washed  drift 
in  the  form  of  irregular  hills  known  tu  geologists  as  kames.  A  post- 
gUdaJ  terrace  lying  at  a  high  level  above  Connecticut  is  very  con> 
spicuijus  in  (he  valley  :it  Glastonbury. 

Al  the  tiine  of  the  white  settlement  (ilastonbury  was  the  site  of  a 
permanent  village,  near  the  mouth  of  Roaring  Brook,  of  a  small  band 
of  Mohawks  loeatcd  here  to  keep  watch  over  the  tributary  Indian 
tribe  and  to  make  their  !i^  1  hi;r<len  by  the  fear  they  inspired.  They 
maintaiaed  two  outlooks  on  itic  summit  of  Red  iiill  and  Chestnut 
HiU,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  may  still  be  seen  a  pot'hole  used  by 
the  Indians  as  a  mortar  for  pounding  samp. 

45j0   GLASTONBURY,  Mi  SO  ft.  Fop  itt^)  4796.  Mmtfwd  Co. 

Settled  1680. 

It  was  J.  H.  Hale,  the  *Pearh  Kinp;.'  who  more  than  any 
Other  man  in  its  history  put  (ilastonbury  on  the  map.  He 
began  in  a  small  way  with  upkiiul  farms  worth  $10  an  acre, 
and  on  this  barren"  land  proved  that  peaches  could  be  pro- 
duced,  unequaled  in  flavor,  which  would  bring  the  highest 
prices  in  the  nearby  New  England  maricets.  Wealth  has 
poured  in  upon  him  and  is  utilized  in  developing  at  Fort  Valley 
in  Georgia  the  greatest  peach-growing  industry  of  the  world. 

This  portion  of  the  river  is  known  as  'The  Straits.'  Its 
channel  is  deep  and  narrow,  with  the  hills  rising  on  either  side 
abruptly  to  500  feet. 
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The  village  lies  back  from  the  river  at  the  base  of  the  eastern 
hills.  'The  Street/  lined  by  noble  trees  planted  before  the 
Revolution,  has  along  its  sides  many  old  houses  built  by  the 
early  settlers,  some  of  which  are  still  occupied  lincsu  de- 
scendants. The  HoUister  and  the  Talcott  houses  have  the 
oldtime  jutting  upper  stories.  The  Welles  family  was  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  and  has  given  many  promi- 
nent men  to  the  nation.  The  Welles  estate  was  purchased  by 
Thomas  Welles  from  the  great  Indian  sachem  Secjuasson, 
generally  known  as  Sowheag,  and  remained  in  the  family  for 
more  than  200  years.  The  )>eautiful  old  house  of  Gideon  Welles 
still  stands.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet  and  has 
been  brought  to  the  public  mind  of  late  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  his  journal  of  war  times  and  his  intimate  view  of  inner 
political  doings. 

Tobacco  and  peaches  are  important  products,  and  the  water- 
powers  of  the  streams  ooursing  down  from  the  hills  are  used  for 
various  manufacturing  industries.  Once  the  Glastonburys  had 
important  shipyards  and  a  share  in  the  West  India  trade. 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Company,  manufacturers  of  shaving  soap 
and  toilet  articles,  carry  on  the  leading  industry  here  today. 
Their  plant  covers  several  acres.  A  brand  of  men's  under- 
wear, much  illustrated  in  the  backs  of  tlic  magazines,  is  also 
made  here.  On  the  north  hiUs  are  historic  lead  mines  which 
supplied  the  Continental  armies. 

The  Glastonbury  granite-gneiss  forms  the  pfominent  ridges  in  this 

region,  rising  to  hfi^hts  of  600  feet.  It  is  exposed  on  the  hill  north 
of  the  Great  Hill  Pond,  where  there  is  a  quarry.  The  stone  is  a  dark 
foliated  gneiss  of  fine  texture,  with  grains  of  yellow  and  green  epidote. 
In  the  granite  are  pegmatite  veins  in  which  occur  a  great  vuiety  of 

mineral,  some  of  them  rare:  "alhite.  quartz,  muscovitc,  microcline, 
damouritc,  spodumcnc  (and  its  alteration  products),  apatite,  micro- 
lite,  columhite,  garnet,  tourmaline,  staurohte,  eosphorite,  dickinson- 
ite,^  triploidite,  rhodochroside.  rcddinj:ite.  amblygonite  (hebronitc), 
vivianite,  lithiophilite,  uraninite,  fairiieldite,  hllowite,  chabazite,  kil- 
liniCe.  natrophilite,  hureaulite." 

From  Gkisionbury  the  Stale  highway  of  VVarrenite  (p  876) 
continues  its  level  course  through  the  meadows  to 

5i.5   HARTFORD  {R.l,p  114), 


K.  10  §  2.    East  Bank:  Hartford  to  Springfield.         27.0  m. 

From  PTartford  to  SpringfitUl  \vc  may  follow  cither  the  West 
Bank  through  Windsor  with  a  possible  detour  through  Suflield, 
or  the  East  Bank  through  Knfield.  'Ihompsonvillc,  and  Long- 
meadow.    This  latter  is  deserilx'd  on  Route  i,  §  ^  (p  121). 

Both  rouies  arc  State  Roads  indicated  by  bluQ  markers. 
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R.  10  §  2.   West  Bank:  Hartford  to  Springfield.       26.0  m. 

In  leaving  Hartford  via  Windsor  Ave.  we  have  the  cemetery 

and  Keney  Park  on  our  left.  The  highway  from  here  was  the 
first  laid  out  in  Connecticut,  in  1638.  The  broad  Connecticut 
Hows  placidly  between  fringing  elms.  The  river  terraces 
(p  24)  are  notably  developed.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
broaf!  levels,  still  known  as  Plymouth  Meadows,  attracted  the 
first  seulcmrnt  in  this  region.  The  land  is  now  largely  given 
over  to  market-gardening,  and  the  houses  so  thickly  border 
the  road  as  to  make  almost  a  continuous  village. 

6^  WINDSOR.  Alt  61  ft.  Pop  4178.  Hartford  Co.  Settled  1633. 
Indian  name  Matianuck.  Mfg.  electric  apparatus,  hosiery, 
undanmar,  paper;  markat-garaaning  and  iobmecQ-gmtpinff. 

Old  Windsor  is  a  quiet  village  rich  in  associations  of  the 
past.  It  is  a  'Movely  old  place,  though, — home  of  perpetual 
peace,  a  staid,  frugal,  dignified  village,'*  writes  Edward  Row- 
land Sill,  one  of  Windsor's  sons.  The  village  preserves  the 
line  of  the  original  settlement, — one  lonp  street  along  the  ter- 
race parallel  with  the  river.  It  is  divided  by  the  Farnnngton 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge  with  a  long  cause- 
way approach;  to  the  south  it  is  known  as  Broad  St.,  to  the  ^ 
north  as  Palisado  Ave. 

South  of  the  river  Is  the  present  business  center  of  the  town 
and  the  village  Green,  formeriy  known  as  Bow  Field  Green. 
Facing  the  latter  is  the  Campbell  School  for  Girls  and  on 
it  the  Loomis  Memorial  fountain.  The  old  Moore  house  of 
1690  which  formerly  faced  the  Green  now  stands  on  Elm 
St.  On  the  'Island'  south  of  the  Farmington  river  is  the 
old  Loomis  house,  and  here  was  opened  in  1014  the  Loomis 
Institut(\  incorporated  in  1874,  with  an  endowment  of  over 
$2,000,000  (p  848). 

Near  the  river  is  the  Eddy  Electric  Company  »  plan  I,  nuw 
owned  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  employing  about  300 
hands.  In  the  adjacent  village  of  Poquonock  are  made 
hosiery,  underwear,  and  paper. 

Across  the  Farmington  river  the  tree-shaded  Palisado  Green 
is  faced  by  some  fine  gambrel-roofed  houses  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  reminiscent  of  the  time  when 
Windsor  was  a  port  of  entry  and  her  merchants  prosperously 
engajjcd  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  lont:.  low  white  house  where  Sill  wns  born  on  April  20, 
1841,  looks  oblj(|uely  across  the  (irecn  luv. ard  the  old  church. 
Here  in  Wind.sor  his  ancestors,  maternal  and  paternal,  lived 
from  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  when  one  of  hb  forebears 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  church.  Sill  never  lost  his  affec- 
tion for  the  ancient  town,  and  in  July,  1883,  he  writes: 
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"I  am  just  bark  from  a  summering  in  the  ancient  and  somnolent 
pastures  ol  New  LnKland:  some  weeks  at  my  old  home,  Windbor,  in 
the  Connecticut  River  \';illey-  you  remember  bow  green  and  peaceful 
that  rcjiion  i^,  corn-fields  and  hny  fiilfls,  nn  )  elm  shaded  streets  and 
maple-shaded  houses  (with  green  bliiul^,  mu.^tly  ^but  tight),  and  patches 
of  tbdr  pretty  woods.  .  .  .  What  a  dignity  and  placid  refierve  about  the 
place!  The  houses  all  look  like  the  country-seats  of  persons  of  great 
respectability  v,-h.u  h  ul  retired  on  a  competence— and  retired  a  great 
ways  while  they  wcit-  about  it.  And  what  big  houses  they  used  to 
build!  Used  to,  I  say,  because  there  isn't  a  house  over  there  that 
looks  less  than  a  thousand  yiar>  old:  not  that  they  look  old  as  seeming 
worn  or  rickety  at  aU«  but  old  as  being  very  stately  and  wise  and  im« 
perturbable.  I  am  struck,  all  about  here  in  Connecticut,  with  the  well- 
kept  up  look  of  the  houses.  Paint  must  be  cheap — no,  'tisn't  that. 
Paint  is  probably  pretty  rlear;  but  they  believe  in  keeping  every- 
thing sUcked  up.  Vet  tiicre  urc  a  few  oldest  of  the  old  iiouses  that 
came  out  of  the  ark,  I  know." 

Windsor's  proudest  landmark  is  Elmwood,  the  Elbwortb 
mansion,  two  miles  north  of  the  Green  on  the  right,  now  in  the 
care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  It  stands  on  the 
homesu  ad  lot  granted  to  Josiah  Ellsworth  in  1665.  Originally 
it  was  the  home  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  prominent  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Const iiulion.  »ind 
appointed  by  Washinglon  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Men  great  in  the  liistory  ol  the  country  have  been  entertained 
undi'r  its  hospitable  roof.  Washinglon  was  a  frefjuent  visitor, 
and  in  i  789  wrote  in  \u>  diary:  "Wednesday,  21st.  By  prom- 
ise 1  was  to  have  Breakfasted  at  Mr.  Ellsworth's  at  VVindsor, 
on  my  way  to  Springfield,  but  the  morning  proving  very  wet, 
and  the  rain  not  ceasing  till  half  after  that  hour.  I  called, 
however,  on  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  stayed  there  near  an  hour.'^ 
According  to  tradition  Washington  used  to  amuse  the  older 
Ellsworth  children  by  dancing  the  younger  ones  on  his  crossed 
knee  while  he  sang  to  them  of  the  wonderful  "Darby  Ram." 

"The  horns  upon  ihh  ram,  sir, 
They  grew  up  to  the  moon, 
A  man  went  up  in  January 

And  didn't  conu  down  till  June. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  me. 
And  think  I  tell  a  lie, 
Why  just  go  down  to  Darbytown 
And  see  the  same  as  I." 

When  the  f  irl',  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bax  "became  like  a  hive 
overstocked  wiiii  bees,  and  many  thought  of  swarming  into  new  plan- 
tations," as  Cotton  Mather  said  at  that  time,  some  of  the  more  adven- 
turous puslu'd  thrir  w.i\'  into  the  interior,  ;ind  after  crossing  a  rugged 
region  of  uplands  and  valleys  came  upon  a  fertile  lowland  through 
which  ran  the  Connecticut  river.  Here  the  old  settlements  of  Windsor, 
Hartford,  and  Wethersfield  were  founded.  Beyond,  the  upland  rose 
even  higher  than  l)t'fnrr  Thu«.  as  rrirly  a<;  U^\j  tho  1 1 road  depression 
worn  ilown  on  the  weak  I'riassic  sandstones  between  the  re&istant* 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  uplands  exerted  a  determining  influence  on  the 
history  of  New  England. 
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However  geology  may  have  determined  the  place  of  settlement, 
other  causes  gave  impetus.  The  pestilential  spirit  of  intolerance 
forbade  the  Puritans  to  grant  any  one  "freedom  to  worship  God" 
save  after  the  Puritan  manner  St-ckers  of  further  religious  liberty  were 
driven  hither,  only  to  repc;it  again  the  persecution  which  had  been 
visited  upon  them.  Windsor  became  'The  Mother  of  Towns,'  in  part 
h»  caii-r  of  the  desire  of  her  children  to  get  out  of  leading  strings;  hut 
in  justice  it  must  be  added  that  of  Windsor's  original  territory  enough 
was  sliced  off  at  one  time  and  another  to  make  eight  more  townships. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1633  by  the  Plymouth  Company 
in  England,  of  which  Lord  Save  "^rlc  and  John  Hampden  were 
stockholders.  They  equipped  a  great  new  bark"  which  sailed  from 
Plymouth)  England,  and  up  the  Connecticut  under  the  guns  of  the 
Dutch  fort.  An  inscribed  Ix  wider  marks  the  spot  below  the  Farm- 
ington  river  where  they  lauded  and  quickly  ''clapt  up"  the  house 
which  they  had  brought  ready  prepared. 

Two  years  later  partiefl  of  malcontents  from  Dorchester  in  the  Bay 
State  began  to  arrive  by  sea  and  ovor!:iri»1  by  the  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  and  not  without  protest  from  the  i'iy mouth  men  settled  on  the 
rich  Plymouth  meadows, — and  their  numbers,  increasing  more  rapidly, 
eventually  Hroveout  the  original  settlers,  more  by  might  than  right, 
though  there  was  a  more  or  less  forced  sale.  Among  these  first  settlers 
were  Matthew  Grant  and  Thomas  Dewey,  from  whom  were  directly 
descended  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  Admiral  George  Dewey. 

Windsor  took  the  usual  part  of  a  fruntier  town  in  the  Indian  wars, 
and  inaugurated  witch-hanging  in  1O47  with  one  Alse  Young.  The 
Farmington  river,  then  known  as  the  Tunxis,  the  Indian  name  for 
"crane,"  in  its  time  was  alive  with  West  India  shipping. 

The  macadam  and  concrete  road  from  Windsor  leads  straight 

away,  except  for  a  sharp  turn  under  R.R.,  beyond  Windsor 

Green,  through  the  rich  rdluvial  country  of  the  Connecticut, and 

paralich'ng  the  river  from  a  quarter  to  a  hall  mile  from  its  banks. 

We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco  country  in  the  region  where  it  is 
so  extensively  grown  under  shade.   Some  of  the  areas  of  white  hillow- 

inK  cloth  are  over  120  acres  in  extent.  This  plan  of  j;rowinp;  tobacco 
under  shade  flatr-  only  ffm  tqoi  an<i  has  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  tobattu  gruwiUf^  a»  tiic  Omnecticut  valley.  The  Connecticut 
Tobacco  Company,  a  Hartford  corporation  with  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000,  rjuw's  in  this  nci  nl  irhood  some  600  acres  under  cloth. 
The  purpose  of  shading  is  by  tempering  the  effect  of  wind  and  rain  to 
produce  climatic  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  development  of 
a  hiph  quality  of  wrapper  leaf.  It  costs  about  $>50  an  acre  to  erect 
these  cheese-cloth  tents,  but  it  pays  because  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  leaf,  for  whereas  the  sun-srown  may  bring  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
shade-srown  wrapper  leaf  brings  from  $1.35  to  $3.00.  The  plants  are 
set  I200  to  an  acre  and  trrow  to  a  height  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in 
shade.  Each  leaf  is  picked  separately,  and  in  the  process  of  curing  is 
handled  some  thirty-six  times.  Inddentally,  after  curing  they  are 
sorted  Into  some  twenty  or  more  K'Tiides  accordirn:  t  >  v.  l  ii  ht,  size, 
grade,  and  texture.  In  T014  Connecticut  raised  35,754.000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  the  most  vahiabie  crop  in  the  Slate  next  to  hay. 

IZJO    WINDSOR  LOCKS,    Alt  49  JL   Pop  {twp)  37 JS.   Inc,  1854, 
Mjg.  paper t  cotton  warp,  machine jy,  ana  undtmear. 
This  18  an  industrial  town,  utilizing  the  waterpower  of  the 
Connecticut,  which  is  led  to  the  mills  through  the  old  Enfield 
canal.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  river  at  the  dam  some 
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miles  above,  opposite  KqIicIiI,  and  discharges  through  the  mill 
wheels  into  the  Connecticut  at  this  point.  A  suspension 
bridge  connects  the  village  with  Warehouse  Point  opposite. 
A  mile  above  is  a  great  cantilever  railroad  bridge.  A  short 
half  mile  from  the  village  are  the  Government  Fish  Hatcheries, 
where  millions  of  speckled  brook  troutluigs  are  annually  hatched. 

This  is  the  old  '  Pine  Meftdow '  of  Colonial  days.   The  village  dates 

from  about  iSio.  when  a  ranal  with  lin  ks  was  built  around  the  rapids 
here  to  facilitate  navii^ation  between  Hartford  and  Springfield.  The 
cmnal  la  now  used  only  to  supply  waterpower  to  the  mitts,  but  plans 

are  on  foot  lo  oj^cn  up  navigation  again  and  more  fully  utilize  the 
3c>-foot  head  of  water,  which  is  capable  of  supplying  electricity  for 
half  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Note.  From  Windsor  Locks  a  road  continues  straight  away, 
parallel  with  the  river,  through  the  township  of  Suftleld,  and 
crosses  the  Massachusetts  State  line  (7.0). 

The  blue-marked  road  through  Suffield,  a  little  longer, 

affords  a  better  and  more  interesting  route.  At  the  fork 
beyond  R.R.  station  leave  trolley  and  passing  under  R.R. 
keep  right,  join  trolley  to 

I6M   SUFFIELD.    Alt  124  ft.    Pop    {twp)   S84I.  Inc.  1674  by 
Massachusetts.   Mfg.  cigars;  tobacco'grouing. 
Originally  called  Stony  River,  this  settlement  became  South- 
field,  and  finally  Suffield  in  1674.   It  was  spared  the  usual 

depredations  of  the  Indian  wars,  for  the  Indians  felt  they  had 

been  paid  a  good  price  for  the  land,  thirty  [x)unds  for  the  town 

site.    Tobacco  growing,  the  secrets  of  which  were  learned  from 

the  Indians,  has  always  l>een  the  chief  interest,  and  as  early  as 

1727  tobacco  passed  as  legal  Lender.    Here  "genuine  Spanish 

Cigars"  were  first  made  in  New  England  by  a  Cuban  tramp  of 

intemperate  habits  who  drifted  here  in  1810. 

This  secluded  village  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  h<mie 

of  the  Connecticut  peddlers,  who  even  before  the  Revolution 

traveled  from  Quebec  to  Mobile,  exchanging  their  tinware 

and  Yankee  notions  for  rags,  which  they  sold  to  the  paper  mills 

then  springing  rip  in  the  Connecticut  valley.   Dr.  Dwight, 

more  than  a  century  ago,  observed  that 

"A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  state 
have  for  many  years  employed  themselves  in  peddling  several  kinds 
of  articles,  of  small  value,  in  many  (Kirts  of  this  country.  The  pro- 
prietor loads  with  these  one  or  more  horses,  and  either  travels  himself 
or  sends  an  agent,  from  place  to  place,  until  he  has  bartered  or  sold 
them. .  . .  The  consequences  of  this  employment,  and  of  all  others  like 
it,  are  generally  maltuiuint.  Men  who  begin  life  bargaining  for  small 
wares  will  almost  invariably  become  sharpers." 

The  village  has  a  long,  lirond  Creen  through  its  center,  with 
the  usual  monument  and  D.A.R.  memorial  stone.   The  Con- 
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necticut  Literary  Institution,  now  Suffield  School  (p  848),  is 
near  the  Kent  Memorial  Lihrnrv.  The  house  now  used  by  the 
Ramapugue  Historical  Society  as  a  niuscum  was  formerly  a 
tavern,  one  of  the  few  in  this  neighborhood  which  does  not 
boast  of  having  entertained  (ieorge  Washington. 

Giles  Grange,  a  substaiiLial  Colonial  dwelling  with  a  side 
porch,  was  the  home  of  Gideon  Granger,  the  first  Postmaster- 
generiil  of  the  United  States,  and  of  lak  son  Francis,  who  later 
held  the  same  office. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  (1794-1851)  was  a  native  of  Suffield 
and  an  ardent  vegetarian.  He  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
bakers  throughout  the  country  by  his  invention  and  advocacy 
of  a  new  kind  of  flour  and  bread  which  he  claimed  was  more 
nutritive.    Graham  breaH  today  perpetuates  his  name. 

General  Phineas  Lyman,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Con- 
necticut troops  in  the  French  wars,  though  born  at  Durham, 
married  and  lived  here.  With  4000  Connecticut  troops  he 
was  with  Lord  Amherst  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  in  1759,  and  Uter  on  commanded  the  provincial 
troops  in  the  disastrous  campaign  against  Havana  in  1762. 

From  Suffield  we  continue  with  trolley,  turn  right  at  cross- 
roads south  of  Buck  Hill,  rejoining  the  main  road  (ig.  s)  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  where  the  Uue 
markers  cease. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  Slate  line  we  enter  the  long  straggling 
village  of  Agawam  (2^0).  The  name  is  Indian,  meaning 
"meadow,"  and  was  formerly  ajjplied  to  all  the  region  round 
about,  intludiiig  Springfield.  Two  miles  west  is  Feeding  Hills, 
so  called  because  the  settlers  pastured  their  cattle  on  the 
level  uplands  at  the  foot  of  Proven  Moimtain,  a  long  nar- 
row lid^  of  trap  rock  running  north  and  south  with  a  height 
of  about  640  feet. 

The  road  for  Springfield  bears  right  at  the  end  of  the  village 
and  crosses  the  Connecticut  on  n  \ou^,  iron  bridge.  Above  we 
see  the  North  End  Bridge,  or  (  il<l  Toll  Bridge,  an  ancient 
covered  wooden  structure.  To  the  south  lies  l-'orest  Park,  the 
gift  of  Everett  Barney  of  Barney  and  Berry  Skate  fame,  whose 
factory,  residi n  e,  and  mausoleum  may  l)c  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. \Vc  foiluw  Pecousic  Ave.  and  Mam  St.  to  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

SPRINGFIELD  {R,  I,  p  12$), 

Note.  The  direct  route  up  the  west  bank  curves  left  through 
crossroads  and  turns  right  at  the  hilltop  beyond  into  Mit- 
tineague  and  West  Springfield.  Turn  right  on  Elm  St.,  and 
left  at  the  bridge  entrance,  abng  the  west  bank. 
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R.  10  §3.   West  Bank  :  Springfield  to  Greenfield.     37.0  m. 

The  north  and  south  State  Highway,  marked  by  blue  bands 
on  poles  and  posts,  crosses  the  river  at  Springfield  and  runs 
northward  on  the  terraces  high  above  the  river  and  overlooking 
it,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  river  and  of  Mts.  Tom, 
Nonotiick,  and  Holyoke,  peaks  of  the  Holyokc  range  ahead. 
From  the  college  town  of  Northampton  the  route  follows 
northwafd  over  broad  intervales,  the  richest  agricultural  region 
of  New  England.  In  many  places  the  river  terraces  are  so 
regular  as  to  seem  almost  artificial.  They  show  the  levels  of 
the  river  in  prehistoi  ir  times. 

From  Springfield  follow  Main  St.  north,  bearing  left  on 
Plainfield  St.  and  turning  left  on  West  St.  across  the  long  iron 
bridge  over  the  Connecticut  into 

1^    WEST  SPRtNGFfELD.    Alt  60  ft.    Fop  9224  (1910),  11^ 

(19 IS'.    Hampden  Co.    Settled  1655.    Mfg.  paper  and  WOOd 
pulp,  oil  and  gasoline  tanks,  ice;  market-gardening. 

The  broad  Common  was  used  in  Colonial  days  as  ;i  training 
ground  and  a  grazing  place  for  ihe  village  cattle.  Burgoyne's 
captive  army  encamped  here  on  their  way  to  Boston.  Beside 
it  is  the  old  Day  house  (1754),  preserved  by  the  Ramapogue 
Historical  Society  as  a  Colonial  Museum  and  a  center  for 
social  and  historical  work.  On  the  east  end  of  the  Common 
was  formerly  a  shipyard  where  boats  were  made  for  use  on 
the  Connecticut  river. 

The  steeple  of  the  old  white  meeting  house  to  the  west  on 
'Mount  Orthodox'  is  a  cons])i(uous  landmark  for  miles  . 
around.  The  church  was  built  in  1800,  nnd  since  iqoo  has 
been  used  as  a  headfiuarlers  of  the  local  HisUincal  Society. 
A  short  distance  above  Mt.  Orthodox  is  the  home  of  the 
Springfield  Country  Club,  a  model  of  its  kind.  This  is  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  greater  Springfield;  its  grounds  are 
on  a  commanding  height  overlooking  miles  upon  miles  of  the 
river  valley. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  was  held  east  of  Chicago  for  the 
first  time, October  12th  to  21st.  1016, on  the  grounds  of  the  East- 
ern States  A^ricultiirnl  and  Industrial  Exposition,  Inc.  This 
latter  is  a  |)ermanent  exposition  intended  to  eriiicatc  the  public  in 
New  England's  need  of  organized  agricullure  lo  increase  home- 
grown food  supplies  for  the  millions  of  industrial  workers  in 
New  England  cities. 

The  West  Springfield  freight  yards  are  the  most  important 
clearing  tracks  for  cars  on  the  New  York  Central  tines  east  of 
Buffalo  and  contain  forty-one  miles  of  tracks,  bringing  the 
village  an  annual  tax  of  $22,000. 

Hie  region  about  West  Springfield  has  been  well  called  the 
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'Garden  Spot  of  the  Valley,'  as  market-gardening  has  long  been 
a  lucrative  source  of  income  Tn  Thanksgiving  week  12 -,000 
roots  of  celer>^  arc  shipped  Irom  here,  much  of  it  provMi  trom 
im}H)ru d  French  seed  at  $1  an  ounce,  which  proves  mure  protit- 
ablc  ihaii  iialive  seed  at  15  cents,  as  it  gives  an  earlier  crop. 

The  State  Highway,  ma.fkcd  by  blue  bands,  runs  along  the 
river  thnnigh  Ashle3rville  and  Ingleside,  avoiding  the  center  of 
Holyc^e,  wtddn  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  river  to  the  right  (q.o). 

8.7    HOLYOKE.  Pop  S7JS0  {1910),  60,816  20/m  Joreign- 

bom.  Hampden  Co.   Settled  i74S,    ine,  18S0.    Mfg-  vmt- 

ing  paper,  envelopes,  blank  hooks,  silk,  machinery,  screws, 
wire,  belting,  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Value  oj  Product, 
{1913)  $44,470 fiOO;  Payroll,  S9J86/>00. 

Holyoke,  commonly  known  as  the '  Paper  City/  is  the  latgest 
producer  of  fine  writing  paper  and  envelopes  in  the  United 
States.  Over  5000  people  are  employed  in  twenty-six  fac- 
tories, and  the  daily  output  is  500  tons  in  this  one  industiy. 

The  cotton  and  woolen  industries  located  here  employ  5000 
hands.  All  of  these  factories  take  full  advantage  of  the 
30  000  h.p.  of  the  South  Uadlcy  falls.  It  is  also  a  tobacco- 
grow  iri^^  region. 

The  South  Hadley  falls,  which  furnish  the  fine  waterpower 
here,  attracted  the  attention  of  Timothy  Dwight  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  speaks  of  ''the  fantastic  beauty  and 
sublime  majesty  of  these  Falls."  The  first  settlement  was  by 
a  venturesome  family  of  Rileys  about  a  decade  before  the 
outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War.  Originally  a  part  of  Spring- 
field, it  was  known  as  Ireland  Parish,'  but  later  named  for 
EHzur  Holyoke,  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence  in  the 

SpringficM  of  that  time. 

The  im[>ortance  of  Holyoke  as  an  industrial  center  came 
with  the  damming  of  the  Hadley  falls  in  1848.  Shrewd  pro- 
moters, among  whom  the  Perkinses,  i>ytnans,  and  Dwights 
were  conspicuously  prominent,  foreseeing  the  importance  of 
this  wateipower,  gobbled  it  up,  first  securing  the  necessary 
lands  from  the  farmers  through  an  affable  and  noncommittal 
agent.  The  dam  when  completed  in  1S48  created  the  greatest 
wateqx)wer  that  had  up  to  that  time  ever  been  harnessed. 
It  was  an  unprecedented  undertaking  and  naturally  met  with 
diffiriihies.  The  stor>'  of  the  inauguration  and  collapse  is 
graphically  told  in  tele^rnms  sent  to  the  Boston  office: 

*'io  A.M.    Gates  just  rioted:  water  filling  behind  dam." 

**I2  M.    Dam  leaking  badly." 

"2  P.M.    Stones  of  bulkhead  giving  way  to  pressure." 
"3.20  P.M.   Your  old  dam's  gone  to  hell  by  way  of  Willi- 
mansett." 

The  present  great  stone  dam,  completed  in  1904  at  a  cost 
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of  $750,000,  is  1020  feet  long,  38  feet  high,  and  34  feet  wide 
at  the  base.  Behind  it  the  water  generates  30,000  h.p.,  which 
is  distributed  to  the  mills  by  a  canal  system  five  miles  long. 

The  streets  of  the  city  have  been  laid  out  largely  in  relation 
to  the  canal  system.  There  is  a  group  of  handsome  public 
buildings  of  which  perhaps  the  finest  is  the  City  Hall,  of  rough 
split  granite  with  a  tower  215  feet  high.    Although  Holyoke 

is  a  modern  city  there  are  a 
few  landmarks  of  early  days. 
The  Skinner  Memorial  Chaf)el 
is  a  notable  example  of  Gothic, 
the  interior  well  worth  seeing. 

Hulyoke  started  its  manufactur- 
inK  career  as  a  cotton  mill  city, 
but  the  combination  of  a  great 
waterpower,  the  wood  pulp  of  the 
Iluosac  forests,  and  the  waste 
i  I  MI^H^ftik  rags  of  the  textile  industries,  made 

ll         J,      n     ilUPBMi      (i     it  a  great  paper  center.    It  is  one 

II  l"Jl  im  Ul^ff  '  ■ntJ  '  ^  most  progressive  cities  in 
|L  •  ^  PiImIi    vOn  England,  and  to  the  fore  in 

civic  improvements.  It  owns  and 
operates  the  water  works  and  gas 
and  electric  plants. 

The  first  paper  mill  was  built  bv 
Joseph  C.  Parsons  during  the  '50  s 
of  the  last  century.  From  that 
time  on  the  mills  increased  rapidly. 
In  i8qo,  at  the  height  of  the  trust- 
SKINNER  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL         ^^^^^^  ^oom.  just  before  trust 

busting  became  popular,  seventeen 
paper  mills  of  Holyoke  consolidated  with  twelve  mills  located  else- 
where, forming  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  with  a  paper 
capital  of  $25,000,000,  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  over-capitalization 
and  high  finance  inflation  on  record.  For  years  the  stock  and  even 
the  bonds  were  quoted  in  fractions,  but  war  prices  for  paper  and  the 
company's  large  financial  interests  have  brought  prosperity  and  divi- 
dends. The  I'nitcd  States  Envelope  Company  of  Springfield  and  Hol- 
yoke, representing  the  consolidation  of  eleven  large  factories,  manu- 
factures more  envelopes  than  any  other  concern  in  the  world.  The 
Skinner  Silk  Mills  of  enormous  extent  employ  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  One  building  alone,  1000  feet  long,  is  the  largest  silk  mill 
under  one  roof  in  the  world. 

On  Northampton  St.  is  the  Brown  house,  probably  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  further  north  the  old  tavern,  once  a 
half-way  house  on  the  stage  route  between  Springfield  and 
Northampton.  Still  further  north  on  the  same  street  is  the 
Fairfield  homestead.  These  houses  were  built  in  1774  while 
the  territory  was  a  parish  of  Springfield. 

Just  beyond  Holyoke  a  road  to  the  left  over  the  shoulder 
of  Mt.  Tom  leads  direct  to  Easthampton.  The  blue-marked 
highway  continues  by  the  river  and  passes  through  the  gap  in 
the  Holyoke  Range. 
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Mu  Tom  (1214  ft),  the  highest  mountain  in  this  part  of  New 
England,  rises  from  the  river  vaiicy  bclwcca  Holyokc  and 
Easthamptwi..  This  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  ridge  of  hard 
trap  rock  rising  from  the  alluvial  plain  whidi  resisted  the 
wearing-down  process  of  glacial  action.  From  Holyoke  there 
is  an  electric  railway  to  the  summit,  where  there  is  a  hotel. 
The  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
is  justly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Massachusetts, 
although  perhaps  it  is  not  as  striking  as  the  view  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  (054  ft)  across  the  valley.  Mountain  Park  with  an 
area  of  400  acres,  the  largest  street-railway  park  in  the  world, 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Tom  to  the  Connecticut.  An 
inclined  railway  and  a  good  road  lead  to  the  summit. 

Note.  From  Mt.  Tom  R.R.  station  (14.5)  a  detour  leads 
by  the  road  to  the  left  to  Easthampton  (3.0),  whence  there  is  a 
direct  highway  to  Northampton  (7.0). 

EASTHAMPTON.  Fop  8524  {1910),  9845  {1915).  Hampshire  Co. 
Settled  1725.  Indian  name  Nashawannuck.  Mfg.  cation, 
Tubber  thread,  artificia!  stone,  brick  and  tile,  felt,  foundry 
and  machine  shop  Products,  and  elastic  woven  goods; 
during  and  finUhSng  textOes, 

This  is  a  tree-shaded  town  in  the  rich  intervales  of  the  river 

valley,  guarded  on  the  east  by  Mt.  Tom  and  on  the  west  by 

Mt.  Pomeroy  (1233  ft),  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons 
and  elastic  goods,  and  the  home  of  VVilliston  Seminary. 

With  its  line  of  factories  hidden  by  trees  Easthampton  pre- 
sents a  rare  mingling  of  New  England  industrialism  with  New 
England  beauty.  The  line  tree  lined  main  street  leads  to  the 
Park,  before  which  is  the  little  Mayher  fountain.  At  the 
corner  of  Prospect  and  I'lcasant  Sts.  is  the  Ferry  house,  proba- 
bly the  oldest  in  the  town.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  West 
Boykton  Company  at  the- north  end  of  the  town  form  one  of 
the  most  beautifuUy  located  plants  in  New  England.  It  is 
on  the  site  of  the  cotton  mill  established  by  Samuel  Williston. 
The  elastic  goods  industry  represents  about  half  the  total  prod- 
uct of  the  manufactures.  Rubber  threads  were  first  intro- 
duced into  textiles  here. 

A  State  Road  leads  north  from  Easthampton  to  Northamp- 
ton, entering  on  South  St. 

About  seventy-five  years  ago  the  town  was  waked  up  by  Samuel 
WUlbton,  who  started  his  career  coveriiig  buttons  at  home,  with 
his  wife's  aid.  He  invented  machinery  for  the  process  and  fin. illy 
built  a  liru'c  button  fartnry,  founding  (he  concern  now  known  as  the 
United  iiutton  Company.  He  also  started  cullon  milli»and  the  rubber 
thread  industry  here.  His  various  enterprises  brought  him  a  large 
fortune.  In  184 1  he  founded  Williston  Seminary,  and  afterwards 
gave  large  sums  to  Amherst  College,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Kast- 
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hamptoa  became  a  community  of  thriving  iiidttitrics,  largely  due  to 
the  inventive  genius  and  energy  oC  one  man. 

The  State  Highway,  paved  for  the  most  part  with  Bermudes 
Asphalt  (P873),  from  Mt.  Tom  crosses  the  famous  Ox  Bow 
of  the  river.  This  was  fonneily  the  ship  channel. 

M7J0  NORTHAMPTON,  Ait  124  ft.  Pop  19,431  {1910),  21^4 
{1915),  Hampshire  Co.  Settted  1654.  Indian  name  Nano~ 
tuck.   Mfg.  cutlery,  baskets,  silk  stockings,  and  thread. 

Northampton,  a  famous  educational  center,  and  the  home  of 

Smith  College,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 

intervales  of  the  west  side  of  the  valley.    This  most  beautiful 

dty  of  the  'college  county'  is  noted  for  the  fine  buildings  of 

its  schools,  its  mi^nificent  elms,  and  fine  old  estates. 


I  Gcorvrc  W CaMo  6  Bumhim  School  ii  Musk  Hall 

3  Clarke  Iti>i  for  the  Deaf  7  John  M  Greene  Hall  12  Chemistry  Hall 

.}  (k-<irKf  15.  McC.illum  8  Lihnry  13  Academy  of  Music 

4  The  Lonesome  Pine  9  Seelyc  Hall  14  Copper  Kettle 

5  Miss  Capen's  School  to  Coltexe  Hall  15  Rose  Tree  Inn 


The  buildings  of  Smith  College  have  a  fine  situation  on  a 
hill  behind  a  fringe  of  elms  and  form  perhaps  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Northampton.  In  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  one  of  the 
more  recent  and  conspicuous  of  the  buildings,  is  the  new 
memorial  organ,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  The  coUege  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Miss  Sophia 
Sndth  of  Hatfield  in  1871,  and  today,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1724  students,  it  is  the  largest  college  for  women  in  the  world. 
Facing  the  ( ollege  grounds  are  the  Bumham  School  for  Girls 
(pS.;;)  and  Miss  Capen's  School. 

\\  est  of  the  college  grounds  is  Paradise  Pond,  so  named  by 
Jenny  Lind.    Here  the  college  girls  enjoy  canoeing  in  the 
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Spring  and  Fall,  and  hold  their  ice  carnivals  in  the  winter.  On 
one  sule  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  George  B.  McCallum,  the  silk 
stocking  manufacturer. 

Mr.  George  Cable  writes:  "The  bluffs  in  'Paradise'  suddenly  sink 
to  the  river  seventy  feet  below,  <  inopied  and  curtained  by  u  dense 
foliagf  of  pine  and  hemlocks.  .  .  .  The  sounds  of  nature  alone  fill  the 
air;  song  of  birds^  chirp  of  insects,  the  rattle  of  the  kinghsher,  the  soft 
•camper  of  the  chipmunk,  the  drone  of  the  bees,  or  the  pretty  scoldings 
of  the  red  squirrel.  A  boat  rowed  by  college  j,'irls  may  pass  in  silence, 
or  with  a  song.  ...  Of  trees  and  perennial  shrubs  and  vines  alone,  I 
have  counted  in  'Paradise'  more  than  seventy  species." 

Here  is  Tarrya while,  the  home  of  Mr.  Cable,  on  Dryads 
Green,  just  off  Elm  St.  It  is  a  southern  Colonial  house,  sur- 
rounded by  well-ordered  lawns.  Mr.  Cable,  the  master  of  the 
Creole  slory,  deserted  New  Orleans  for  Northampton  in 
1886.  Here  he  wrote  "The  Cavalier"  and  many  of  his  later 
worics.  He  has  been  a  moving  spirit  in  civic  life,  and  is  the 
honored  president  of  the  People's  Institute,  formerly  the  Home 
Culture  Clubs. 

The  Old  Coliege  Bookstore,  established  in  1797,  has  had 
many  famous  people  at  its  counters.   Clifton  Johnson,  the 

wellknown  writer,  was  a  clerk  here  for  a  time.  Like  many  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  Northampton  has  a  municipal  theater,  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States,  in  its  Academy  of  Music,  which 
was  given  to  the  city  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Lyman. 

Meeting  House  Hill  was  for  generations  the  center  of 
Northampton  political  and  religious  life.  In  the  present  Meet- 
ing House  is  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  with  a  bas-rdief  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  pastor  from  1727  to  1750.  In 
the  fonner  old  brick  court  house  Webster  and  Choate  have 
held  forth.  The  beautiful  old  church  that  stood  on  this  site 
was  burned  down  in  1876.  Jenny  Lind  during  her  triumphal 
tour  of  America  gave  a  conctTt  here  in  the  old  r}nir(  h  in  June, 
1851.  She  was  charmed  with  Northampton,  and  returned  in 
January,  1852,  after  she  had  marrieci  the  Cierman  pianist 
Otto  (ioldsLhiriidt  in  Boston.  She  passed  her  honeymoon  at 
the  Round  liill  Hotel.  On  Ruund  Hill  north  of  the  college 
are  beautiful  estates.  The  Round  Hill  School,  founded  in 
1823  by  the  historian  Geoige  Bancroft  and  the  author  j.  G. 
Cdgswdl,  was  located  here  in  a  building  afterward  used  as  a 
hotd.  The  two  had  just  returned  from  German  universities 
and  here  for  the  first  time  introduced  many  features  of  the 
Gennan  educational  scheme  which  have  since  been  adopted 
throughout  the  country  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Here  also  is  the  Clarke  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1867  by  John  Clarke,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city.   About  a  mile  to  the  southwest  is  the  State  Hospital  for 
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tlie  Insaac,  a  group  of  fine  buildings  conspicuously  situated  on 
a  hill  which  slopes  gradually  to  Miu  River. 

The  cdlege  oommimity  has  fostered  the  development  of 
many  interesting  eating-places, — The  Copper  Kettle,  The 
Lonesome  Pine,  and  the  weUknown  Rose  Tree  Inn,  which 
"has  no  branches"  but  "blooms  all  the  year."  The  latter, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  just  ofl  the  trolley  line  to 
Amherst,  is  a  long,  low  rustic  house  quite  covered  with 
rambler  roses.  The  owner,  Mme.  A.  de  Naucaze,  manifests 
an  amusing  and  profitable  eccentricity  in  such  notices  as 
"We  can  accommodate  any  number  of  guests  at  any  time.  If 
you  descend  in  an  aeroplane  we  will  be  ready  for  you,  but  we 
much  prefer  to  have  you  telephone."  "Take  the  cash  and 
let  the  credit  go." 

The  Smith  Agricultural  School,  opened  in  igo8,  occupies  a 
handsome  building  on  Locust  St.  The  boys  receive  an  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  training  and  the  girls  a  training  in 
domestic  science.  Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield  died  in  1845 
leaving  the  sum  of  $370,000  to  establish  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Smith  Charities. 

The  region  known  as  Northampton  was  bought  from  the  Indians 
in  1653,  and  i^'anted  the  following  year  by  John  Pynchon.  Elisur 

Holyokc,  and  Samuel  Chapin,  the  'three  mighties'  of  Springfield,  to 
the  original  planters,  twenty-one  in  number.  The  original  settlement 
was  within  the  area  bounded  by  Market,  Hawley,  Pleasant,  and  King 
Sts.  The  Indians  were  friendly  up  to  the  time  of  King  Philip's  War, 
but  from  then  Northampton  was  subject  to  frequent  raids.  In  1690 
the  town  was  surrounded  by  palisades,  and  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  in  1745,  it  was  strengthened  by  log  towers  called  "mounds." 

Northampton  has  produced  a  rare  group  of  exceptional  men  ftnd  is 
rich  in  literary  associations.  The  three  Timothy  Dwi^hts  were 
natives  of  the  town.  The  third  became  President  of  Yale  College  and 
wrote  his  interesting  travels,  the  first  guide  book  of  New  England. 
The  VVhitncys,  related  to  the  Dwights,  were  quite  as  eminent.  Josiah 
D wight  Whitney,  the  prominent  Harvard  geologist,  for  whom  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  United  States  is  named,  and  WilUam  D. 
Whitney,  Yale's  kti  at  {(hilolo^ist,  were  hroupht  up  in  the  Whitney 
homestead  on  King  iSt.,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jonathan  Edwards* 
old  house,  and  before  which  stood  the  famous  Edwards  elm.  On 
Pleftunt  St.  is  the  old  house  erected  in  1684  by  Parson  Stoddard,  and 
occupied  during  his  long  ministry  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Oliver  Wendell  liulmes  was  a  lover  of  Northampton,  and  many  of 
the  scenes  of  '*  Elsie  Venner"  are  laid  about  here.  He  says  of  the  dtyt 
"She,  with  her  fair  meadows  and  nohU-  stream,  is  lovely  enough,  but 
she  owes  her  surpassing  attraction  to  those  twin  summits  which  brood 
her  lilte  living  presences,  looking  down  into  her  streets  as  if  they  were 
her  tutelary  divinities.  .  .  .  Happy  is  the  child  whose  first  dreams  of 
heaven  are  blended  with  the  evening  glories  of  Mount  Holyoke,  when 
the  sun  is  firing  its  trectops  and  gilding  the  white  walls  that  mark  its 
one  human  dwellingl** 

Edmund  ('.  Stcdman,  too,  loved  Northampton.  His  lines,  written 
from  High  Kidgc,  Williamsburg,  pay  tribute.  The  two warders"  are 
Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyolce. 
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"There  still  the  j^innt  warders  stand, 

And  watch  tiic  currents  downw.ird  flow, 
And  westward  still  with  steady  hand 
The  river  bends  her  silver  bow." 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  chose  the  'Meadow  City/  M  Northampton  has 
IMctunMquely  been  called,  for  the  opening  scene  of  his  "Katbiina": 

"Queen  village  of  the  meads 
Fronting  the  sunrise  and  in  beauty  throned, 
With  jeweled  homes  around  her  lifted  brow 
And  coronal  of  andent  trees: 
Northampton  sits,  and  rules  her  pleasant  realm." 

Elm  and  Locust  Streets  lead  to  the  suburb  of  Florence,  and 

on,  \na  Williamsburg  and  Cummington,  to  Ash  field  rind  Pitts- 
field.  Route  14.  Bridge  Street,  crossing  the  river,  ioilows  the 
State  Highway  to  Hadley  and  Anihersi  (p  ^^8). 

From  Northampton  the  route  runs  northward  on  King  St., 
crossing  under  and  over  R.R.,  following  the  blue  bands  aiid 
keeping  to  the  west  of  R.R.  tracks. 

Note.  Beyond  Northampton  (19.5)  a  good  road  leads  east 
to  Hatfield  (2.5). 

EATFIELD.   Alt  14$  ft.  Pop  1986  (1910),  2630  {191$),  Hampshire 

Co.  Inc.  1670.  Indian  name  Capawonk.  Mfg.  electrical 
machinery,  and  foundry  and  machme-shop  products. 

Hatfield,  a  pleasant  old  historic  village,  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  level  meadows  of  the  west  bank  of  the  CbUMCticut  a  short 
distance  above  Hadley,  across  the  river.  It  seems  to  be 
always  'cleaned  up'  to  make  a  good  appearance  before 
strangers.  This  region  was  formerly  noted  for  sleek  cattle  and 
still  produces  fine  tobacco  crops. 

The  meeting  house  with  four  beautiful  Ionic  columns  in 
Ironl  was  erected  in  1849,  replacing  an  earlier  one  which  was 
moved  from  the  present  site  and  is  now  used  as  a  barn  behind 
F.  H.  Bard  well's  residence.  It  was  in  this  old  church  that  the 
represenla lives  ui  lilty  towns  met  in  the  August  convention 
and  drew  up  their  list  of  twenty-five  ''grievances"  that  pre- 
ceded Shays'  Rebellion. 

There  are  some  fine  old  houses  with  intmsting  doorways. 
At  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Prospect  Sts.  b  the  Hubbard  resi- 
dence, formerly  an  inn,  with  well-proportioned  rooms  and  fine 
old  furniture.  On  Main  St.  is  Mr.  Reuben  F.  Wells'  gambrel- 
roofed  house,  more  than  two  centuries  old.  On  the  right  at 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  street  is  the  Mrs.  Chloe 
Morton  house  (1750),  with  a  fine  doorway.  The  old  Colonial 
residence  in  which  Sophia  Smith  and  her  sisters  lived  for  so 
many  ycara  sLili  sLands  on  Main  St.  This  house,  buiit  in  the 
architecture  of  about  1780,  the  birthplace  of  Sophia  Smith, 
founder  of  Smith  College,  has  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
Alumnae  Association,  restored  by  the  Class  of  '96  as  a  reunion 
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gift,  and  will  be  used  as  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation  for 
alumnse  and  utkK  rL  ra  iiuiics.  Opposite  is  the  *  Partridge* 
elm,  now  muLh  paulicci  with  piaster.  This  tree  is  sometimes 
called  the  'Jenny  Lind'  ehn  because  of  a  tradition  that  the 
famous  singer  visited  Hatfield  while  at  Northampton,  and 
sang  a  ballad  to  the  townspeople  under  the  tree.  The  next 
house  north,  with  the  Colonial  porch,  was  built  by  Sophia 
Smith,  and  here  she  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life.  The  next 
house  beyond  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Wells,  president  of 
the  Smith  Charities.  The  house  was  formerly  a  tavern,  and 
lotteries  were  held  in  it  to  raise  money  for  the  building  of 
bridges  ri cross  the  river.  Just  beyond  and  across  the  street  is 
the  Billings  house  with  a  Colonial  doorway.  Next  to  this  is 
the  Aleiiioruil  Hall  given  to  the  town  by  the  iate  Sauiucl  H. 
Dickinson,  containing  a  collection  of  early  town  relics.  What 
was  formerly  the  Hatfield  Inn  at  the  north  end  of  the  street 
was  opened  as  a  tavern  about  1824. 

Oliver  Smith,  uncle  of  Sophia,  lived  at  the  inn.  He  was  a  thrifty 
country  banker,  charitable,  but  saving.  He  lived  on  about  $600  a 
year,  and  on  bis  death  in  1845  he  left  the  most  of  his  estate,  valued  at 
some  $370,000,  an  immense  fortune  for  the  time  and  place,  to  the 
"Smith  Charities"  (p  328).  The  remarkable  will  was  contested  by 
Mr.  Smith's  relatives,  but  they  failed  to  break  it.  In  this  famous 
controversy  tbe  trustees  employed  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  con- 
testants Rufus  Choate.  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  the  niece,  who  died  in 
1870,  left  $75,000  for  the  butldinti  and  endowment  of  Hatfield  Academy, 
and  $500,000  for  the  fountiaiiun  of  the  famous  woman's  college  at 
Northampton. 

The  town  was  separated  from  Hadley  in  1670.  In  1675  TTat field 
was  attacked  by  800  Indians  and  desperately  defended,  though  many 
of  the  houses  were  burned.  The  settlers  were  prepared  lor  the  attack.  . 
for  an  old  squaw  taken  captive  had  divulged  the  |)lan.  Captain 
Mosclcy,  who  was  in  t  «nnmaad,  in  reporting  to  the  Governor  at  Boston, 
tersely  tells  of  her  iait  : 

*'The  aforesaid  Indian  was  ordered  to  be  totime  in  peeoes  by  dogs 
&  shee  was  so  delt  withali." 

The  plan  of  attack  as  designed  by  King  Philip  was  explained  by 
Roger  WilHams,  writing  from  Providence  to  the  Bay  State  Governor, 
'*by  trayning,  and  drilling,  and  seeming  flight"  into  "such  places  as 
arc  full  of  long  gratis,  flags,  sedge  &c.  and  then  environ  them  round 
with  fire,  smoke,  and  t>ullcts."  "Some  say  no  wise  soldier  will  be  so 
catcht."  But  several  of  Moseley*s  mounted  scouts  were  just  so 
"catcht"  and  carried  off  as  prisoners.  One  of  the  unhappy  men  was 
afterward  horribly  tormented.  They  burned  his  nails,  and  put  his 
feet  to  scald  against  the  fire,  and  drove  a  stake  through  one  of  nis  feet 
to  pin  him  to  the  ground.  Needless  to  say,  he  died  from  his  torments. 

The  State  Highway  continues  northward  parallel  with  R.R, 

and  distant  from  the  river  about  two  miles  through  West  Hat- 
field. North  Hatfield,  Whalely,  and  South  Deerfield  (28.5). 

To  the  right  are  North  and  South  Sugar  Loaf,  isolated  rock 
masses,  the  summits  of  which  command  magnificent  views. 
On  the  face  of  South  Sugar  Loaf  a  shelf  of  rock  juts  out,  called 
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King  Philip's  Chair,  from  tbe  legend  that  he  here  watched  the 
ambuscade  of  his  planning.  Just  beyond  the  village  the 
highway  crossi?  Bloody  Brook,  and  here  a  shaft  of  ^tone  marks 
the  site  of  where  "The  Flower  of  Essex"  was  annihilated. 
On  Sept.  18,  1675,  to  quote  the  <)\d  chronicler,  **a  choice  com- 
pany of  young  men,  the  very  iluwer  of  Essex  County,  none  of 
whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate,  under 
command  of  Captain  Lothrop,"  were  convoying  a  train  of  ox 
teams  hauling  wheat  from  Deerfield  to  Hadley.  They  stopped 
along  the  way  to  refresh  themselves  from  the  abundance  of 
wild  grapes  which  grew  along  the  stream.  A  thousand  hidden 
warrioiB— Nipmucks,  Wampanoags,  and  Pocumtucks— with 
fierce  warwhoops  suddenly  poured  a  murderous  volley  upon 
them  from  the  forest.  Lothrop  and  more  than  sixty  of  his 
men  were  slain.  Since  then  the  sluggish  stream  has  borne  its 
crimson  name.  The  common  grave  in  which  the  dead  were 
buried  is  marked  by  a  flat  stone,  now  in  a  front  yard  close  to 
the  sidewalk  of  the  South  Deerfield  main  street.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  battle  monument  in  1835,  Edward  Everett  de- 
livered the  oration,  and  for  subsequent  observances  Edward 
Everett  Hale  wrote  his  ballad  of  "Bloody  Brook." 

The  highway  runs  through  the  old  South  Meadows  bordering 
the  DeeiSeld  river.  A  great  elm  here,  known  as  the  Fish  Fry 
Tree,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  picnickers.  Across  the  river  is 
Harrows  Meadow.  To  the  right  isPocumtuck  Mountain  (822  ft). 

SSJ    DEERFIELD.    Alt  152  ft.    Pop  2209  {1910),  2739  {19JS), 
Franklin  Co.  Settled  1671.  Indian  name  Poeumiuck.  Mfg, 

pochetbooks.   B.  &  M.  R.R.  repair  shop. 

Old  Deeriieid  extends  along  one  wide  thoroughfare  on  a  ter- 
race overlooking  the  valley.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
'The  Street,'  or  'Old  Street.'  Its  natural  beauty  and  his- 
Luric  interest  attract  many  visitors. 

Deerfield  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  take  up  the  modem 
arts  and  crafts  movement.  Since  i8g6  many  of  the  old  house* 
hold  industries  have  been  revived  and  made  financiaUy  success- 
ful. Rag  rugs,  embroidery,  wrought-iron,  furniture,  and  metal 
work  are  annually  exhibited  in  the  village  headquarters,  a  two- 
Cenfun''  old  house. 

Tliere  are  some  fme  old  houses  along  'The  Street.'  The 
Tarson  Williams  house  (1707)  stands  well  back  from  the  village 
street.  It  was  moved  from  the  site  of  the  original  [)arsonage 
of  1686  to  make  ruuin  lor  the  Dickinson  High  School.  Though 
the  house  has  sutlcred  changes  some  features  remain  un- 
unaltered.  In  1739  this  house  passed  to  Consider  Dickinson, 
a  vigorous  soul,  who  remarried  at  the  age  of  79.  Hb  estate, 
left  to  his  wife  in  trust  for  the  public  welfare,  went  eventually  to 
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Deerfield  Academy  and  Dickinson  High  School.  The  Pocum- 
tuck  Valley  Memorial  Association,  chartered  in  1870,  now 
owns  and  occupies  the  old  academy  building  of  17Q7,  which 
it  secured  when  the  new  Free  Dickinson  Academy  was  estab- 
lished in  1878.  Here  has  been  gathered  together  an  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  collection  of  Indian  relics,  and  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  household  belongings  of  the  early  settlers 


TIIE  WILLIAMS  HOI  SE,  DEERFIELD 


Opposite  the  VVilliams  house  is  the  birthplace  of  Edward 
Hitchcock,  once  President  of  Amherst,  but  more  famous  as 
a  geologist.  Just  to  the  west  is  "the  little  brown  house  on  the 
Albany  Road,"  as  Mr.  George  Sheldon  of  Deerfield  has  so  aptly 
named  it.  It  was  once  the  studio  of  the  noted  artist  George 
Fuller,  and  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  It  has  also  been 
the  home  of  General  Hoyt,  uncle  of  Edward  Hitchcock,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  two  used  to  sit  and  study  Edward's  lessons 
together  in  the  branches  of  the  great  elm  in  front  of  the  studio. 
The  Frary  house  (1683-98)  is  the  oldest  in  the  county.  In 
Revolutionary  times  it  was  Salah  Barnard's  Tavern,  where 
in  1775  Benedict  Arnold  closed  a  contract  for  supplies  for  the 
army.  The  present  church  dates  from  1S24.  It  possesses 
interesting  silver  and  pewter.  A  tablet  opposite  it  marks  the 
site  of  Ensign  John  Sheldon's  house,  which  withstood  the 
attack  of  1704.  The  door,  preserved  in  Memorial  Hall,  attests 
the  fury  of  the  blows  dealt  upon  it. 

The  gambrel-roofed  extension  of  the  Willard  house  dates 
from  i6q4  and  the  main  body  of  the  structure  from  1768. 
This  latter  portion  is  interesting  because  Joseph  Barnard  spent 
thirteen  years  in  selecting  wood  without  knots  for  its  con- 
struction.   Dr.  Willard,  an  abolitionist  of  the  '30's,  and  the 
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first  Unitarian  minister  in  western  Massachusetts,  entertained 
many  distinguished  guests  here,  among  them  Charles  Sumneri 
Horace  Greeley,  and  Emerson. 

Deerfield's  history  is  one  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  of 

abductions  and  tortures,  captures  and  rescues.  The  northwest  frontier 
settlement  of  New  England,  it  was  for  thirty  years  exposed  to  frequent 
attack.  This  territory,  known  as  Pucumtuck,  was  granted  in  1654  to 
the  town  of  Dcdham  in  exchange  for  land  at  Natick  granted  to  the 
Apostle  Eliot  for  an  Indian  settlement.    Though  the  Dedham  people 

f rumbled  at  the  exchange  they  accepted  it,  and  sold  their  rights  to 
ohn  Pynchon  of  Springfield  in  t666^.  He  settled  with  tha  Focum- 
tuck  Indians  at  the  rate  of  four  pence  per  acre.  \i  the  outhfetk  of 
King  Philip's  War,  Deerfield  had  about  125  inhabitants,  whose  houses 
were  scattered  the  length  of  the  'Old  Street.'  There  were  three 
garrison  houses,  protecte<l  by  palisades,  and  opposite  the  present 
Common  stood  Stock  well  Fort.  On  the  first  of  September,  1675, 
Deerheld  was  attacked  and  burned.  Northheld  was  similarly  sur- 
prised the  following  day  and  consequently  abandoned,  leaving  Deer- 
field  the  only  outpost.  On  September  i2  the  place  was  again  attacked, 
though  the  savages  were  driven  ofT  after  they  had  burned  many  houses. 
It  was  in  response  to  these  attacks  that  Captain  Lothrop  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  town,  resulting  in  the  massacre  at  Bloody  Brook  as  he 
returned.    Following  this  Deerfield  was  abandoned  until  1682. 

It  was  during  Father  KaU's  War  that  the  great  Deerfield  massacre 
occurred,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Wtllianis  gives  so  stirring  an  account 
in  "The  Rcdeinu-d  Captive."  "On  the  twenty-ninth  of  February, 
1704,"  he  says,  "not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a 
flood  upon  us;  our  watch  being  unfaithful."  A  force  of  340  French 
and  Indians  under  Sir  Hertcl  de  Rouvillc  massacred  49  men,  women, 
and  children,  burned  the  town,  and  took  in  captives,  of  whom  20 
were  killed  on  the  way  back  to  Canada.  All  the  horror  of  the 
massacre  and  the  torture  of  the  long  march  through  the  snow  is,  with 
full  dramatic  power  and  much  pious  moralizing,  brought  out  by  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  in  his  narrative.  Mrs.  Williams  was  murdered 
"by  rage  ye  barbarous  enemy"  in  the  Leyden  Gorge,  four  miles  north 
of  Greenfield,  and  other  weakly  captives  soon  shared  her  fate. 

,'\  tablet  now  marks  the  spot  where  on  the  first  Sunday  of  their 
march  north  John  Williams  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  territory 
now  Vermont,  from  the  text,  "  .My  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  gone 
into  captivity."  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  finally  exchanged,  though 
28  of  them,  mostly  children,  joined  the  Roman  Church  and  remained 
in  Canada,  "whence  kindted  blood  now  rattles  bad  French  in 
Canada,  or  sputters  Indiui  in  the  north  and  northwest."  The 
pastor's  little  daughter,  Eunice,  who  was  seven  years  old  when  capy- 
tured,  married  an  Indian  and  occasionally  in  after  years  visited  her 
brother  at  Longmeadow  with  members  of  her  tribe  (p  194). 

At  Cheapside  the  highway  crosses  the  Deerfield  river  by  a 

covered  bridge  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut, 
and  bears  left,  crossing  R.R.  The  road  to  the  right  leads  to 
Montague  City  and  Turners  Falls,  where  it  joins  Route  15. 

37 jO    GREENFIELD.   Alt  204  ft.   Pop  10,427  {1910),  12,618  {191$), 
Counl9'aeat  of  Frankiin  Co,  SoMod  l€9f,  Mfg.  iaffs  and 

dies,  small  tools,  machinery,  cutlery,  and  pocketbooks. 

This  is  the  world's  greatest  tap  and  die  town,  and,  though  its 
manufacturing  is  so  prosperous,  the  population  having  doubled 
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in  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  is  a  town  of  quiet  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness. Though  manufacturing  has  brought  a  large  iiiilux 
of  foretgn-born,  the  families  €d  the  early  settlers,  the  Smeads, 
the  Hinfidales,  the  Hashes,  the  Grinnells,  and  the  Aikens  are 
still  numerous.  The  town  is  modem  in  appearance*  but 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  contain  interesting  col- 
lections and  relics. 

The  Greenficlf!  Trip  and  Die  Corporation  is  a  consolidation 
of  three  earlier  lirms.    Though  each  plant  is  distinct,  work  * 
among  them  is  interchanf.'ea!)lr.    In  aildition  to  taps  and  dies, 
screw  and  thread  cutting  machines,  reamers,  gauges,  etc.,  are 
manufactured  (p  866). 

Green  River  llows  through  the  town  from  the  north  into  the 
Deeffidd.  Its  Indian  name,  PIcomegan,  meant  "boring 
river."  C6nway  Street  leads  north  (4.0)  to  the  mouth  of 
Leyden  Gorge.  At  Nash's  Mill,  in  front  of  the  aoo-year-old 
church,  stands  a  tablet  marking  the  spot  where  the  brave 
William  Turner  met  his  death  after  his  brilliant  exploit  at 
Turners  Falls  a  few  days  before,  which  hastened  the  end  of 
King  Philip's  War. 

Across  the  river  and  up  the  hill  a  j^lain  granite  slab  bears  this 
inscription:  "*The  Cnicl  and  Bloodihirsiy ^Savage  who  look 
her,  slew  her/  with  his  h.iichet  at  one  stroke.'  Rev.  John 
Williams,/  of  Deerheld,/  The  'Redeemed  Captive';/  so 
wrote  of  his  Wfe,/  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams,/  Who  was  kiUed 
at  this  place/  March  i,  1704./  Erected  by  P.  V.  M.  A.  Aug. 
12,  1884." 

Southwest  of  the  town  is  the  mountain  mass  known  as 
Arthur's  Seat  (927  ft).    To  the  cast  Rocky  Mountain  rises 

between  the  city  and  the  Connecticut  river.  On  its  summit 
is  a  square  stone  observation  tower  at  the  si)oi  called  Poet's 
Seat  (480  ft)  because  Frederick  'I'uckermann,  a  local  bard, 
frequently  sought  the  quiet  and  grandeur  of  the  place.  Tlie 
souihern  end  of  the  rocky  ridge  is  a  rugged  blutT  from  which 
local  tradition  says  King  Philip  watched  the  movements 
of  his  enemies.  Oii  the  slope  a  little  way  below  is  a  cave  called 
the  Bear's  Den. 

Land  was  first  taken  up  here  in  1687,  when  thi.s  was  a  part  of  Deer- 
field.  It  became  u  separate  town  in  1753.  Greenfield's  trade  dates 
from  1792,  wlun  thr  I  )cks  &  Canals  ("nmpany  started  a  landing  place 
at  Cbeapside  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  l^ecrfield  river.  The  flat- 
bottomM  boats  from  Hartford  were  poled  up,  laden  with  East  Indian 
goods  to  be  exchanged  for  lumber  and  farm  prixlnrts,  and  so  the  Kast 
and  West  met  in  this  frontier  settlement.  The  town  thus  became 
something  of  a  commercial  center,  as  it  is  even  to-day.  Among  the 
first  manufactures  was  iron  from  the  crude  ore  of  Bernardston.  The 
(Irccnficld  Tap  and  Die  ('orjinration  and  the  Goodell-Pratt  Company 
are  the  leading  tool  makers  today. 
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R.10{3.  EmI  Bank:  Springfield  to  MiUen  Falls.    40.0  m. 

After  passing  tbiough  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Chicopee 
Falls  and  South  Hadky  Falls,  this  route  nins  through  a  broken 
hill  regfon  dominated  by  the  Mt.  Holyoke  mnge,  in  which 

are  the  quiet  academic  towns  of  South  Hadley  and  Amheist 
and  the  beautiful  village  of  Hadley.  The  route  follows  State 
and  Town  Roads  not  designated  by  any  marking  system. 

From  Springfield  follow  State  St.  and  M  Federal  Square 
turn  left  on  St.  James  Ave.,  an  excellent  cement  road  direct  to 
Chicopee  Falls.  An  iiiditterenl  alternate  route  leads  to 
W'illiriianseLt  and  the  main  route  via  Brightwood  and  Chicopee, 

which  IS  of  WarrtiiilL  876). 

4j0    chicopee  falls.    Alt  140  ft  ' fyart  of  Chicopee). 

The  enormous  plant  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  tires,  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 
There  are  twenty  buildings  with  twenty-nine  acres  of  lloor 
space  and  a  capacity  of  12,000  tires  daily.  The  Westinghouse 
Company  has  taken  over  the  plants  of  the  former  Stevens  Arms 
and  the  Stevens-Dttiyea  Automobile  Companies,  and  has  here 
created  a  great  war  plant  for  ihc  manufacture  of  rifles. 

Edward  Bellamy,  whose  "Looking  Backward;  2000-1887" 
made  him  famous,  was  bora  here  in  1850  while  his  father  was 
the  local  Baptist  minister. 

Two  miles  west,  down  the  Chicopee  river,  is  the  busy  town  of 

CBICOPEE,  Alt  130  ft.  Pop  25,401  .l^flO-,  30,138  {191 5\  Hamp- 
den Co.  Settled  J638,  Indian  name,  "birch  hark  place." 
Mfg.  automobile  tires,  firearms,  sporting  goods,  and  cotton, 
Vju9  of  Fn>dn€U{m$),maHftOO;  Paur<a,$SJ90A00. 

Chicopee  is  a  manufacturing  town,  utilizing  the  waterpower 

of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  falls  seventy  feet  in  less  than  three 

miles.  Two  \:\r^v  cotton  factories  with  200,000  spindles  em- 
ploy 70CK3  h;iiul>  and  annually  produce  three  million  dollars' 
worth  ot  gLKxls.  1  he  only  surviving  department  of  the  Ames 
Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  swords,  regalia,  and 
also  padlocks.  The  \.  G.  Spakliiig  lin>s.  Comjany,  manu- 
facturers of  sporting  goods,  occupy  the  old  Ames  plant. 

Iron  works  were  established  here  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution* 

makinj?  use  of  the  bog  iron  ore  of  the  neighborhood.  The  water- 
power  oi  the  river  was  brst  developed  about  1B20  by  paper  and  cotton 
mills,  and  later  by  the  great  Ames  Manulacturiog  Company,  which 
during  the  Civil  War  manufactured  over  a  thousand  canntm  as  well  as 
other  war  material.  In  the  bronze  foundry  of  this  company,  now  dis- 
continued, were  cast  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Washington  Capitol* 
almost  the  first  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done  in  America,  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  IltiTi^c  of  Repri  >entntives  having'  been  cast  in  Munich. 
The  Concord  "Minute  Man"  was  also  cast  here. 

From  the  Falls  an  excellent  road  leads  northward  through 

AldcnviUe  to  VV  iliimansctt  (6.8),  where  there  is  a  bridge  to 
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Holyoke  and  the  West  Hank,  and  on  lo  South  Hadley  Falls 
(8.8),  i>i>jH>.^iii  the  city  of  Holyoke  (p  The  mills  close 

to  ihc  river  of  the  Hampshire  i'apcr  Company,  maiiufaclur- 
ing  Old  Hampshire  Bond  exclusively,  arc  conspicuous. 

Two  State  Roads  continue  (torn  the  Falls,  the  righthand 
leading  northeast  to  Granby  and  Beichcrlown,  the  other,  fol- 
lowing the  trolley  for  three  and  a  half  miles  in  sight  of  Mis. 
'lorn  and  Holyoke,  entering  the  historic  elm-shaded  street  of 

J2.0    SOUTH  HADLEY.    AH  200  ii.    Pop  itwp)  4894  {1910),  5179 
(191$).   Hampshire  Co.  Settled  1720.  Mfg,  box€9,  coffofi, 

paper  and  wood  pulp,  brick  and  tile;  tobacco-growing. 

In  the  heart  of  the  village  on  the  right  are  the  grounds  and 
twenty-five  buildings  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  the  oldest 
college  for  women  in  America.  In  18.55  Mar>'  Lyon  decided 
to  remove  her  senuiiary  from  Ipswich  to  the  ConneciicuL 
valley.  Several  towns  competed  for  the  honor,  which  South 
Hadiey  won  by  raising  $8000,  a  large  sum  for  that  day.  Within 
the  first  fifty  years  Mount  Holyoke  sent  out  178  missionaries. 
In  the  *01d  White  Church,'  now  destro3red,  Mary  Lyon's 
funeral  was  held.  On  the  right  are  the  new  student  alunuue 
hall,  marked  by  towers  and  an  arcade;  Skinner  recitation 
hall;  the  Field  Memorial  gateway;  .Mar>^  Lyon  Hall,  contain- 
ing chapel  and  administration  olhces,  on  the  site  ot  the  old 
seminary  building;  the  library  and  the  L) wight  Memorial  art 
building  on  the  site  of  the  old  Dwight  homesiead.  Residence 
halls,  science  buildings,  gynniasium,  a  cenuai  power  house, 
and  plant  houses  further  from  the  street  are  visible  through 
the  trees.  The  campus  of  1 50  acres  indudes  wide  lawns  and 
gardens,  a  stream  and  two  small  lakes,  and  a  forest-covered 
hill  on  which  there  is  a  woodland  theater  in  which  May  Day 
and  Commencement  plays  are  given  each  year.  At  the  center 
of  the  campus,  in  a  lovely  grove,  is  Mary  Lyon's  grave,  back 
of  which,  on  a  slope,  is  a  kirgc  open-air  auditorium. 

On  the  left  of  the  street,  opposite  Mar>'  L\'on  Hall,  is  the 
Oaylord  Memorial  Librarv.  also  IVarsoiis  Hall,  a  college 
dormitorv,  and  the  Pn'^i, irm 's  house.  A  number  of  the  oitlc.^t 
houses  in  the  village  aie  marked  by  eighteenth  century  dales 
above  their  doors.  The  oldest  (1732),  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Conunon,  was  built  as  the  first  meeting  house,  but  was  later 
made  into  a  dwelling  house.  A  portion  of  the  first  parsonage 
(1733)  survives  as  a  wing  of  the  Eastman  homestead,  a  fine 
old  house  now  owned  by  Joseph  A.  Skinner,  of  the  Skinner 
silk  mills  in  Holyoke,  as  is  another  most  attractive  Colonial 
house  known  as  The  Sycamores  (17S8),  now  rented  to  the 
college,  for  students.   These  two  and  Mr.  Skinner's  large 
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modern  residence  occupy  a  long  stretch  on  the  left  of  \Voo<i- 
bridge  St.,  a  half  mile  beyond  the  church.  Opposite  The 
Sycamores,  and  just  around  the  corner  on  Silver  St.,  is  the 
Liovell  house  (1742},  built  for  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge. 

Note.  From  the  Common  the  road  to  the  right  with  trolley. 
State  Highway  most  of  the  way,  leads  upgrade  through  *Tht 
Notch'  between  Bear  Mountain  and  Norwottodc  of  the 
Holyoke  range  direct  to  Amherst  (g.5). 

The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  river.  From  its  second 
fork,  the  main  route  to  Hadley  leads  right,  goes  through 
the  Pass  ol  i  hermopyke  lu  i  ween  the  mountain  and  the  river, 
skirting  the  wild  trap  rork  cliff  known  as  'Titan's  Pier.'  A 
road  diverging  from  i\n>,  good  macadam.  20  feet  wide 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  maximum  grade  of 
10  per  cent,  leads  to  the  summit  house  on  Mt.  Holyoke 
(955  ft)«  It  may  also  be  reached  from  the  half  way  house  by 
the  incline  railway,  which  in  its  600  feet  of  incline  rises  365  feet. 
It  has  been  called  "  the  gem  of  Massachusetts  mountains,"  and 
the  celebrated  view  fnnn  its  summit  is  probably  the  richest  in 
New  England.  This  mass  of  trap  rock,  which  rises  R30  feet 
above  the  Connecticut,  is  part  of  the  system  of  Triassic  trap 
ridges  stretching  northward  from  West  Rock  at  New  Haven 
(p  g6).  The  Mt.  Holyoke  House  occupies  the  site  of  a  hotel 
built  in  18 21.  The  view  stretches  down  the  Connecticut  past 
Springfield  and  Hartford  to  East  and  West  Rocks  ai  New 
H^ven,  8  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Thirty-five  miles  away 
to  the  east  is  Mt.  Wachusett,  and  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast 
is  Monadnock,  with  Amherst  in  the  foreground.  To  the  north 
is  Hadley,  and  beyond,  Mt.  Toby  and  Sugarloaf,  capped  in  the 
distance  by  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains.  North- 
ampton and  Mt.  Tom  with  the  Berkshires  and  Greylock  on 
the  horizon  lie  to  the  west. 

The  village  of  Hockanum  in  Hadley  township,  at  the  base 
of  Mt.  Holyoke,  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  intere^itirig 
incidents  of  J.  G.  liuUand's  '*Kathrina."  Clifton  Johnson, 
who  has  so  successfully  combined  the  writing  of  many  books 
about  New  England  scenes  and  people  with  artistic  photogra- 
phy  and  editing  school  books,  lives  here. 

20^  HADLEY.  Alt  189  ft.  Pop  1999  {1910).  2666  191S).  Hamp- 
shire Co,  Settled  lbS9.  Indian  name  Norwottuck,  M/g, 
hroonu;  tobaeeo  and  onion  growing, 

Hadley  lies  in  a  great  bend  of  the  Connecticut  opposite 

Northampton.   It  is  a  fine  old  town,  famous  for  its  "Street/' 

300  feet  wide,  nmning  north  and  south  across  the  p>eninsula. 
On  its  deep  alluvial  soil  the  elms  grow  to  their  greatest  mag- 
nificence.  Today  in  this  little  agricultural  town  the  old  New 
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England  slock  is  rapidly  dwindling  and  there  has  been  a  great 
influx  of  Poles.  Formerly  Hadlcy  had  a  prosperous  broom 
industry.  Broom-corn  cultivation  and  broom-making  were 
begun  here  about  1790,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  immense  fields  of  broom-corn  gave  winter  employ- 
ment to  its  whole  male  population  in  the  making  of  brooms. 
Now  but  one  small  factory  remains,  which  obtains  its  broom- 
corn  from  Oklahoma.  Tobacco- raising  is  still  important,  and 
with  the  Polish  immigration  onion  culture  has  developed. 

Hadley  is  a  favorite  place  of  dissipation  for  the  Smith  College 
girls.  Here  they  come  on 
'Bacon  Bats'  and  the  Had- 
ley cider  mill  in  season  is  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
so  that  the  natives  refer  to 
them  as  "The  tin  pail  brig- 
ade." 

West  Street,  a  mile  long 
and  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
with  a  Green  down  the  cen- 
ter and  double  rows  of  fine 
old  elms,  has  been  called 
"the  handsomest  street  by 
nature  in  New  England." 
There  are  many  Colonial 
houses  on  this  street,  and 
several  of  the  doorways  are 
decorated  with  *  the  high-boy 
scroll.'  On  the  corner  of 
Russell  St.  close  to  the  pres- 
ent village  inn  is  the  site  of 
Parson  John  Russell's  house, 
where  the  Regicides  were  hid- 
den, and  nearby  there  still 
stands  a  portion  of  Colonel 


HIGH-BOY  SCROLL  DOORWAY  OF  THE 
KLEAZER  PORTER  HOUSE 


Elisha  Porter's  house,  where  Burgoyne  spent  the  night  while 
on  the  way  to  Boston  after  his  surrender.  Burgoyne  was  in 
such  good  spirits  at  the  hospitality  he  received  that  he  gave  his 
handsome  sword,  surrendered  and  then  restored  to  him  at 
S.iratoga,  to  his  host,  by  whose  descendants  it  is  still  preserved. 

Between  the  R.R.  and  the  river  on  the  east  side,  of  the 
'Street'  is  the  Elcazer  Porter  house  (17 13),  the  oldest  in  the 
town,  with  an  interesting  high-boy  scroll  over  the  door. 
A  few  paces  further  north  is  another  Porter  house,  where  in 
1866  Miss  Charlotte  Porter  established  her  boarding  school 
for  girls,  but  which  for  the  last  thirty-four  years  has  been 
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continued  at  Springfield.  Nearly  opposite,  and  shaded  by  a 
magnificent  elm.  is  the  site,  marked  by  a  tablet,  of  the  house 
in  which  'Fighting  Joe'  Hooker,  the  famous  general  in  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  was  born  in  1814. 

On  Middle  St.  next  the  town  hall,  is  the  Old  Meeting  House, 
dating  from  1S08,  a  simple  masterpiece  of  Colonial  architec- 
ture. The  weathercock,  imported  from  London  for  an  earlier 
church,  has  looked  down  from  its  lofty  perch  upon  Hadl^ 
since  1753.  Julia  Taft  Bayne,  cousin  of  Ex-president  Taft, 
and  wife  of  a  former  pastor  of  the  church,  has  thus  voiced  the 
feeling  of  this  old  weathercock: 

"On  Hadley  steeple  proud  I  sit. 
Steadfast  and  triir,  I  never  flit. 
Summer  .iml  winter,  nicht  and  day, 
The  merry  winds  around  mc  play, 

And  far  below'  my  gilded  feet 
The  geaeraliuns  come  and  go, 
In  one  unceasing  ebb  and  flow. 

Year  after  year  in  Hadley  street. 
I  nothing  care,  I  only  know,  • 
God  sits  above,  He  wills  it  so; 
While  roundabout  and  roundabout  and 

roundabout  I  go, 
The  way  o'  the  wind,  ttie  changing  wind, 
the  way  o'  the  wind  to  show." 

The  old  Ikn  Smith  Tavern  stands  at  the  corner  of  Middle 

St.  and  Bay  Road,  the  "Olde  Bay  Path"  of  Colonial  days. 

Hiis  tavern  on  the  post  road  between  Boston  and  Albany  was 

a  very  popular  hostelry  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Major  John  Pynchon  purchased  this  territory  from  three  Indian 
sachems,  whoso  names  are  worthy  of  preservation,— Chiekwallop, 
Umpancbaia,  and  Quonquont.  The  price  paid,  700  feet  of  wampum, 
was  the  highest  rate  that  had  been  paid  the  Indians  for  their  real 

estate  up  to  that  time.  The  first  settlers  were  "Strict  Congregation- 
alists"  from  Hartford  and  Welht-rsfield  who  migrated  because  of  church 
difficulties.  Some  of  these  recalling  their  English  home  of  Iladleigh 
SO  named  the  town. 

Hopkins  Academy,  established  here  in  16(^4,  was  perhaps  the  earliest 
school  founded  by  private  benefaction  in  New  England.  Edward 
•  Hopkins,  a  London  merchant  converted  to  Puritanism,  came  to 
America  in  16^8  and  long  rcsi<lfd  at  Hartford,  where  he  amassed 
wealth  in  the  West  India  trade.  Dying  in  London  in  it>57  he  left  his 
fortune  "to  give  some  encouragenuni  in  their  foreign  plantations  for 
the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the 
grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in 
future  times."  One  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  became  a  resident  of 
Hadley.  which  resulted  in  the  academy  being  established  here.  The 
school  founded  at  New  Haven  on  the  same  l)e(iuest  still  (  niitimies  its 
moribund  existence,  and  a  portion  of  the  funds  given  to  Harvard 
College  still  provide  the  "  Deturs.** 

When  in  1664  New  Haven  became  too  hot  for  the  Regicides  (p  95), 
a  refuge  was  prepared  for  them  in  this  remote  frontier  town.  (loffe 
and  Whalley  arrived  by  night  and  were  secreted  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Russell.   Except  for  one  appearance  and  the  visits  of  a  few  confidential 
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friends,  Whalley  so  lived  here  for  ten  years  till  his  death,  and  Goffe  for 
at  least  five  years  longer.  The  only  appearance  of  the  latter  as  the 
'Anpcl  of  Iladley'  was  most  dramnttc.  The  frontier  settlemt  iit  was 
protected  by  a  palisade,  though  subject  to  frec^uent  Indian  attacks. 
In  September,  x67s>  the  inhabitants  were  keeping  a  fast,  when  the 
Indians,  taking  advant  i-:*  of  tlicir  devotion,  fell  upon  them.  In  the 
suddenness  of  the  assault  ail  was  confusion.  All  seemed  lost  when  an 
unknown  man  of  advanced  years,  in  ancient  garb,  with  flowing  white 
hair,  suddenly  appeared,  and  in  commancUng  tones  directed  the 
<l<  fence.  His  authoritative  words  of  command  instantly  restoreii  con- 
hdence.  With  pike  and  musket  the  invaders  were  driven  in  headlong 
flight.  When  order  was  restored,  the  'Angel  of  Hadley'  had  disap- 
peared V  r  !i(l  scarce  any  man  know  that  it  wa"?  General  GofTe,  who 
from  his  hiding  had  seen  the  Indians  approach,  that  gracious  Provi* 
dence  had  interposed  for  their  rescue. 

Not€,  Two  miles  north  is  North  Hadley,  near  the  river,  on  the 
road  to  which  one  passes  the  birthplace  and  cherished  home  of  Bishop 
F.  I).  liuiitin^ton  (1819-1904),  now  the  property  of  a  gi'indson. 

The  Sf.'ite  Highway  runs  from  Northampioii  eastward 

through  iladlt-y,  direct  to 

24J  AMHERST.  Ali  241  ft,  R.R.  Sta.  Pop  S112  (1910),  S5S8 
(1915).  Hampshire  Co.  Settled  1727.  Mfg.  boxes,  brick, 
Miraw  hsti,  mefcerized  tilk;  dyeing  and  fudsimnff  UxtUft* 

Amherst  is  a  quiet  academic  town  in  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  scenery  of  the  whole  valley.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  plateau  about  200  feet  alx)ve  the  Connecti- 
cut, in  a  -rttinL^  of  wooded  mountains.  To  the  north  are  Mt. 
Toby  and  Sugar  lA)af,  to  the  east  the  Pelham  Hills,  to  the  south 
the  Holyoke  range,  and  to  the  west  the  river  and  the  distant 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hills.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
synonymous  with  ihe  college  to  the  outer  world,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  being  an  educational  center  there  is  some  manufac- 
turing. There  are  two  concerns,  employing  about  500  hands, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  type  of  straw  hat  worn 
extensively  in  the  South  and  West.  The  material  used  is  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  China  and  South  America.  The  region 
about  is  one  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  there  are  gre:it  orrhards,  such  as  those  of  the  Bay 
Road  Fruit  Company.  Shade-grown  tobacco  is  :!nnfht'r  im- 
portant product,  and  onions,  grown  by  the  Polauders  on  the 
share  system,  yield  l;«.ri,^-  profits. 

The  grounds  of  AmhcrsL  College  lie  on  the  hill  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  village  Common.  Walker  Hail  is  the  adminis- 
trative building,  north  of  which  are  the  Fayerweather  Labora- 
tory  and  the  Morris  Pratt  Memorial  Dormitory.  Barrett 
HaU,  to  the  east,  formerly  Barrett  Gymnasium  (x86o),  was  the 
first  college  gymnasium  in  the  country.  Johnson  Chapel 
(1827)  and  the  College  Church  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  (he 
campus,  the  Pratt  Cymnasium  and  Natatorium  and  the 
Biological  and  Geological  Laboratories  on  the  sojiilh  border. 
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The  Ualogy  museum  contains  a  part  of  Audubon's  celebrated 
collection  of  birds.  In  the  geology  museum  is  the  Hitchcock 
Ichnological  Collection  of  some  twenty  thousand  reptilian 
tracks  in  stone,  and  casts  of  living  and  extinct  spedes.  In 
Applcton  Cabinet  is  the  anthropological  collection,  rich  in 
Indian  relics.  The  Mather  Art  Museum  occupies  the  third 
floor  of  Williston  Hall,  directly  north  of  North  College 

At  the  south  end  of  PK-asnnt  St.,  the  main  thorough!'  in.  of 
the  town,  are  the  President  s  house,  the  Library  and  College 
Hall;  the  latter,  once  the  village  church,  is  now  the  main 
asseniljly  hall  of  the  college.  North  and  South  College,  built 
in  1828  and  1820,  are  the  oldest  buildings.  About  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  campus  are  the  Observatory,  Pratt  Field, 
and  Pratt  Skating  Rink.  The  Fraternity  Houses,  most  of 
which  axe  on  or  near  the  campus,  are  an  important  part  of 
the  college  dormitory  system,  and  some  of  the  new  ones  are 
fine  examples  of  modern  New  England  Cokmial  architecture. 
The  Psi  Upsilon  House,  facing  the  Common  at  the  comer  of 
Northampton  Road,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive. 

The  town  centers  about  the  Common,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  interesting  oh\  houses.  The  Slronp^  house  (1744),  under 
its  giant  buttonvvoo(i,  is  now  the  headt  jiKLriers  of  the  Amherst 
Historical  Society,  and  the  interior  preserves  much  of  its 
oldtime  appearance.  On  South  IMeasant  Si.  is  the  old  How- 
land  house,  better  known  as  the  h<nne  of  Edward  Hitchcock, 
the  famous  geologist,  at  one  time  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Nearby  is  the  birthplace  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  On 
the  Old  Bay  Road  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  the  Bridge- 
man  Tavern,  famous  in  the  days  of  the  stage  coaches.  Eugene 
Field  and  his  brother  Roswell  made  this  their  playground 
when  attending  Miss  HowlinfTs  private  school  close  by. 
North  of  the  A^^ricultural  College  is  the  old  Dickinson  estate. 

The  iVlassachusctls  Agricultural  College,  incorporated  1863, 
is  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Common.  The  buildings  are  on 
the  edge  of  a  sloping  meadow  with  fine  views  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south  and  west.  Among  the  buildings  are  Stone 
Chapel;  Draper  Hall,  the  college  commons;  the  Flint  Labora- 
tory, one  of  the  best  equipped  dairy  buik&igs  in  the  United 
States;  French  Hall,  devoted  to  floriculture  and  market- 
gardening;  Stockbridge  Hall,  devoted  to  agriculture;  and  Uie 
modem  concrete  bams,  cattle  sheds,  etc.,  of  the  exjjerimental 
farm.  Unflcr  the  enterprising  direction  of  President  Kenyon 
L.  Huttcrueld  the  college  is  attemj^t iiv^'  i(»  serve  the  whole 
State  in  the  promotion  of  improved  nuilu  ds  of  diA-«'loping 
the  soil  and  its  [iroductions.  Frequent  demonsiiaiiuiis  are 
given  sshich  are  attractive  to  farmers  and  stock  growers. 
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The  town  was  named  ia  honor  of  General  JeflFrey  Amherst  (1717- 

97),  KnK'Ush  commander  of  the  expedition  af?ain;;t  Louisbiirg,  and 
under  whom  many  of  the  early  settlers  fought.  In  1746  the  town 
voted  "to  ^ve  John  Nash  forty  shillinsfs  to  sound  ye  kunk  for  this 

year."  This  was  the  substitute  for  a  church  bell  until  1793,  when  a 
bell  which  weighed  0^2  pounds  took  its  place.  In  Revolutionary 
days  the  town  seems  to  have  been  evenly  divided  in  sentiment,  but 
on  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Parsons,  the  minister,  was  obliged  to 
read  a  proclamation,  issued  by  the  newly  created  State  of  Ma?=;rn*hu- 
setts,  ending  with  "God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts," 
he  added,  "but  I  say,  *God  save  the  King.'"  Whereupon  Nat  Dick' 
inson  sprang  up  in  his  pew  and  shouted.  "And  I  say  you  are  a  damned 
rascal."  Noah  Webster  lived  here  from  181 2  to  1822,  while  working 
on  his  Dictionary,  and  Silas  Wright,  statesman,  and  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  born  here. 

Eugene  Field  (b.  1850)  and  his  brother  Roswel!  after  the  death  of 
their  mother  in  St.  Louis  470),  except  for  short  absences  in  Monson 
(p  136),  lived  with  their  aunt  and  cousins  at  Amherst,  1856-65.  Here 
in  the  vine-embowered  homestead  they  were  brought  up  in  "th( 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Eugene's  writings  are  full 
of  his  love  for  Amherst.  He  states:  "The  Pelham  HiUs  were  full 
of  marvel  and  delight  with  their  tangled  paths  and  hidden  stores  of 
wintergreen  and  wild  strawberries." 

The  route  leads  straight  through  Pleasant  St.,  passing  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  follows  the  State 
Highway  to  North  Amherst  (27.0). 

Note.  The  left  fork  leads  to  the  Connecticut  and  the 
West  Bank  Route  through  the  township  and  village  of  Sun- 
derland (5.0).  The  neighborhood  was  called  by  the  early 
settlers  "Plumlrccs"  from  the  wild  plums  which  then 
abounded.  Here' is  the  old  Hubbard  Tavern  (1763),  which 
sliii  retains  much  of  the  quaint  aspect  of  former  times.  To 
the  north  is  Mt.  I  oby  (1000  ft),  a  mass  of  conglomerate  rock, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  arc  several  cascades  and  a  remark- 
able cavern  150  feet  long.  The  bridge  leads  over  the  river 
to  South  Deeradd  (p  330). 

The  main  route  takes  the  right  fork,  following  the  course  of 
the  R.R.  in  the  valley  east  of  Mt.  Toby  to 

iSJ  MONTAGUE.  Alt  22$  /f.  Pop  6866  {1910),  7925  [191$), 
WmnMbi  Co,  Inc.  lfS4^  Mfg.  hrkk  md  porting  goods, 

Montague  was  named  for  the  commander  of  the  Mer- 
maid'' at  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton.  It  was  called  Mon- 
tague City"  after  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  the  Upper 
Locks  Company  in  1753,  when  it  was  hoped  that  a  little  city 
would  quickly  develop. 

.\i  the  crossroaH^  turn  sharp  right  over  a  lilllc  bridge  and 
then  sharp  left  bc-i  K-  R.R. 

40 MILLERS  FALLS  (,JL  15,p  4S6), 
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R.  10  §  4.  West  Bank:  Greenfield  to  Bellows  Palls.  43.0  m. 

This  route  follows  State  Highways,  marked  with  blue  as  far 
as  Bemardston,  northward  across  countiy  direct  to  Brattle- 
baro.  The  route  leaves  Greenfield  by  Federal  St.  and  follows 
the  blue  markers,  with  Fall  River  on  the  right,  to 

6J  BSRNARDSTON.  AU  J6S  ft.    Pop  (twp)  741  {1919),  790 
U91S),  FrmMin  Co,  Stt&^d  17S8,  Mfg,  taps  and  tff«#. 

This  quiet  little  town,  the  most  northerly  in  Franklin 
County,  is  sitii  ited  between  the  Fall  and  Connecticut  rivers. 
It  is  primarily  an  agricultural  town,  but  there  are  also  several 
good  limestone  quarries. 

The  territory  was  first  granted  to  the  heirs  of  some  of  the  men 
engaKcd  in  the  Falls  Fight  which  took  place  at  Turners  Falls  in  1676. 
and  for  many  years  it  was  known  as  Fall«5town.  It  was  renamed  in 
honor  oi  Governor  Bernard  wiic-n  incorporated  in  1762.  The  first 
four  houses  were  built  of  hewn  logs,  with  portholes  in  the  walls  as  a 
safeguard  a^nin^t  Indian  attack.  The  leading  man  among  the  settlers 
was  Major  John  Burke,  whose  epitaph  says: 

"Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span 
I  m\r>i  be  measured  by  my  soul.  ^ 
■J'hc  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

Note.  A  detour  through  Alt.  Hermon  and  Vernon  to  lirat- 
tleboro,  five  miles  longer,  follows  the  blue  markers  to  the 
right,  passing  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mount  Hermon  School 
(3.0),  founded  in  1881. 

Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  industrial  systrm  l)y  which  nearly 
all  of  the  work  of  the  farm  and  houses  is  done  by  the  boys.  After 
leaving  the  school  a  large  proportion  of  the  studedts  engage  in  mission 
work.  The  Memorial  Chapel  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  up 
and  down  the  valley;  the  funds  for  its  erection  were  raised  by  the 
friends  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  famous  evangelist  of  Norlhtield 
and  founder  of  the  school,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  (1897). 

At  this  point  the  blue^raarked  road  forks  to  the  riglu,  across 

the  Connecticut,  to  the  East  Bank  Route  at  Northheld  (p  550). 

We  follow  the  left  fork,  passing  Sawyer  antl  Lil}'  Ponds  on 

the  left,  and  continue  through  West  Northfield.  The  State 

line  is  marked  l)y  a  prnnite  shaft. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  Vermont  was  settled  125  years 
later  than  the  Massachusetts  portion  of  the  river.  This  was  largely 
because  it  was  nearer  to  Canada  and  consequently  more  exposed  to 
danjrer  from  the  French  and  fndians  as  the  main  route  which  the 
French  would  take  in  attempting  to  reach  the  lower  settlements. 
Fort  Dummer  at  Brattleboro,  the  first  white  outpost  in  Vermont, 
was  built  in  1724. 

At  South  Vernon  (7.0),  just  beyond  the  State  line  and 

opposite  Hins(lalt\  the  Conncrfirut  l*f>w(T  Company  has  built 
a  concrete  (lain  .^o  ki  t  aii<l  650  feet  long  across  the  river  at 
an  Lxpcnsc  of  5^ ^ -00.000.  1  his  is  one  of  the  group  of  power 
plants  in  ihc  region,  supplying'  electricity  to  manufacturing 
centers.    It  gcncialcs  27,000  h.p. 
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10  J  VERNON.   Alt  310  ft.   Pop  606.    Windham  Co.   Settled  1690, 
Vernon  is  a  quiet  village  on  the  level  terraces  of  the  river, 
with  the  Green  Mountains  for  a  background. 

The  township  was  a  part  of  the  Norlhfield  grant  of  167a.  Here 
was  the  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ver- 
mont. People  from  Norlhfield  are  said  to  have  been  here  not  later 
than  1690.  When  Governor  Wentworth  granted  a  charter  to  Hint- 
dale,  N.H.,  a  part  of  this  town  was  included,  and  what  is  now  known 
as  Vernon  was  called  Hinsdale  till  1802.  Sortwell'a  Fort,  built  in 
1737,  stood  here  for  nearly  a  century. 

rort  Bridgman,  a  little  further  south,  was  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  in  1746  and  again  in  1755  Among  the  captives  were 
Mrs.  Jemima  Howe  and  her  seven  children,  her  husband  having  been 
killed,  and  her  youngest,  a  baby,  perishing  ott  the  trip  to  Canada. 
BCrs.  Howe,  however,  survived  captivity  and  three  husbands.  A  son 
of  her  third  husband  died  from  the  effects  of  inoculation.  His  tomb- 
stone in  the  Vernon  Cemetery  has  an  interesting  epitaph  written 
by  the  Rev.  Bunker  Gay: 

"Here  lies  cut  down,  like  unripe  fruit, 

A  son  of  Mr.  Amos  Tute. 
"To  death  he  fell  a  helpless  prey, 
On  April  V  and  Twentieth  Day, 
In  Seventeen  Hundred  Seventy-Seven, 
Quitting  this  world,  we  hope,  fur  Heaven. 
"  Behold  the  amazing  alteration. 
Effected  by  inoculation; 
The  means  empowered  his  life  to  save» 
Harried  him  headlong  to  the  grave.*' 
A  century  or  more  ago  Vernon  was  notable  as  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green. 
Here  runaway  couples  were  married  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Washburn,  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Vernon  for  tifty-six  years.    During  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  nnited  853  couples  bv  many  forms  of  ceremony  of  hit  own 
invention*  which  included  such  original  verse  as: 
"  Parties  and  relatives  being  agreed, 
To  solemn  joyous  rites  we  will  proceed.*' 

From  Vernon  the  road  continues  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  several  hills  into  Brattleboro  (18.0). 

From  Bernardston  the  main  route  passes  straight  through 
the  village.  Just  beyond  is  a  bad  left  curve.  Crossing  the 
Vermont  line,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  East  Mountain  into 

if  J  GUILFORD.  Alt  410  ft.  Pop  679,  Wtidhom  Co.  Mifetf 
1761.   Mfg,  slate,  flagging,  sleds. 

General  John  \V.  Phelps,  who,  like  Robert  Gould  Shaw  of  Boston, 
organised  several  colored  regiments  during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  native 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  here. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1761.  By  the  terms  of  a  grant,  in  1764  the 
grairtees  were  accountable  only  to  the  British  Parliament,  so  for  several 
years  it  was  virtually  a  little  republic,  and  it  was  not  until  1776,  when 
the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  recognized,  that  Guil- 
ford became  a  political  part  of  the  colonies.  In  its  early  days  it  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  Vermont  towns  and  for  several  years  a  bone 
of  contention  between  New  York  and  Vermont.  Two  sets  of  town 
ol^cers  were  elected, — one  under  the  authority  of  each  government. 
In  1773  Vermont  ordered  General  Ethan  Allen  to  call  out  the  militia 
to  tnppreaa  an  insurrection.   Coming  from  Bennington  with  a  force 
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of  one  hundred  of  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation:  "I,  Ethan  Allen,  declare  that  unless  the  people 
of  Guilford  peaceably  submit  to  the  authority  of  Vermont  the  town 
shall  be  made  as  desolate  as  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
The  New  York  people  were  driven  out  and  martial  law  established. 
Some  of  the  iiih.ihitanls  thought  that  Ethan  Allen  was  "more  to  be 
feared  than  death  with  all  its  terrors."  The  township  of  Bainbridge 
in  New  York  was  almost  wholly  settled  by  those  who  fled  from  here. 

2aM  BRATTLEBORO,  AU  226  ft.  Pop  7541.  Windham  Co, 
SHttm^  1762,  Mfg.  organs,  toys,  chtlr$,  cotton  goods,  ex- 
tr9et9,  furniture,  arid  mmble  and  granU€, 

This  is  a  thriving  little  manufacturing  city  and  one  of  the 
first  English  selllcments  in  Vermont.  It  is  a  well  built  town, 
picturesquely  situated  on  an  undulating  plateau  above  the 
river,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheater  ot  heavily  wooded  hills. 

Main  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  runs  parallel  with 
the  river  and  one  hundred  feel  above  it.  At  ilie  north  end  of 
the  town  is  a  park  OD  the  edge  of  a  plateau  which  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  valley  below.  Be- 
low the  park,  in  the  valley^  is  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  town  is  Whetstone  Brook 
with  its  numerous  factories,  and  further  south  Cemetery  Hill 
from  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  town.  Tlie  Vernon  dam  has 
barked  up  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  into  a  twenty-mile 
lake,  on  which  there  is  good  boating.  Island  Park,  on  the 
river,  is  an  amusement  resort.  The  Country  Club  borders 
the  river  opposue  Mt.  Wantastiquet. 

Here  lived  Royal  I'yier,  a  wil  and  poet,  who  later  became 
Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  but  is  more  notable  as  the.  author 
of  "The  Contrast,''  the  first  American  play  to  be  acted  upon 
a  regular  stage  by  an  established  company  of  players,  per- 
formed at  the  Old  John  Street  Theater  in  New  York,  1786. 
William  Morris  Hunt  (p  674),  the  artist  and  intimate  friend 
of  Millet,  the  great  French  painter,  and  his  brother,  Richard 
M.  Hunt,  the  prominent  .New  York  architect,  were  born  here. 
The  Meads  were  the  most  notable  family.  William  Ruther- 
{ord  Mead  is  the  only  surviving  original  memijer  of  the  great 
architectural  tirm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White.  Larkm  G. 
Mead,  the  sculptor,  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  1856  made  from 
the  snow  a  statue  of  the  Recording  Angel,  that  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  Another  brother,  John  Noyes  Mead,  al- 
though he  died  when  a  Senior  at  Harvard,  had  uready  demon- 
si  r  It  rd  his  genius  by  his  sketches  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
and  Junior.   A  sister  became  Mrs.  W^illiam  Dean  Howells. 

On  a  hillside  three  miles  north  of  the  town  is  Naulahka,  the 
Indian  bungalow  built  by  Rudyard  Kipling  about  a  splendid 
Indian  carving.  It  is  *'a  long  luw  t  wo-sioried  frame  bungalow 
of  but  a  single  room  in  depth,  whose  dun  hues  blend  and  bar- 
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monize  with  those  of  the  hillside."  In  the  smoking  room  nrr 
clever  caricatures  by  *Spy.'  wht-rc  the  subject  of  the  arlisrs 
humor  left  ihem  a  score  of  year»  ago.  Kipluig  has"  forsaken 
America  for  his  old  home,  but  the  cottage  and  its  splendid 
site  with  far-sweeping  views  of  the  Connecticut  valley  juid  its 
hill  walk  testify  to  Kipling's  eye  for  scenic  beauty. 

Id  i8gi  Kipling  met  in  London  Wokott  Balestier,  with  whom  he 
afterward  collaborated  in  his  story  "The  Naulahka."  The  acquaint- 
ance resulted  in  his  marr>inR  Balcstier's  sister,  Caroline,  Jan.  18. 
1893.  The  Balestiers'  old  family  estate,  Becchwood,  was  at  Brattle-' 
boro,  V't.,  where  mtich  of  Mrs.  Kipling's  girlhood  was  passed.  A 
vi^t  with  her  husband  to  these  scenes  of  her  childhood  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  the  site  for  thdr  home  among  the  broad  Balestier 
acres.  From  Aug^i-^t.  i8g2,  to  September,  i8q6,  this  was  Kipling^s 
home.  It  was  in  this  hillside  cottage  that  two  of  his  children  wt  re 
born,  and  some  of  the  pocni.s  of  "The  Seven  Seas  written,  the  *' Jiuiule 
Books"  begun,  and  "Many  Inventions"  completed.  One  of  the 
stories  in  the  1  itt'-r  volume  is  packed  with  local  allusion  and  observa- 
ttoQ.  The  hor.>cd  in  a  Vermont  pasture  brag  in  the  manner  of  their 
masters  of  their  ability  to  go  from  Brattleboro  to  Reene»  forty^two 
miles,  in  an  afternoon.  One  asserts  how  "the  Deacon,  the  absolutely 
steady  lady's  horse,"  can  keep  his  feet  "through  the  West  River 
bridge,  with  the  narrer-gauge  tomin'  in  on  one  side  an"  the  Montreal 
flyer  the  other,  an'  the  old  bridge  teeterin'  between."  The  three 
bridf:e«?  are  there  today. 

Originally  called  Fort  Dummcr,  the  first  outpost  in  the  Vermont 
part  of  the  Connecticut  valley  was  erected  here  in  1724  and  a  trading 
post  established.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  marked  by  n  urrrinite  monu- 
ment one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  railway  station.  Brattleboro  was 
perhaps  the  first  organiiscd  English  settlement  in  Vermont,  as  very 
few  pioneers  came  to  this  part  of  New  England  until  the  capture  of 
Quebec  in  1760  took  away  the  fear  of  the  French  and  Indians.  The 
town  was  named  for  William  Brattle,  a  Massachusetts  Loyalist,  of  the 
wellknown  Brattle  famiisf.  Here  in  1845  was  established  by  Dr. 
Robert  Wesselhoeft,  a  dist in^^uished  dtTni  in.  me  of  the  earliest  water 
cures  so  popular  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
name  of  the  town  is  known  abroad  because  of  the  Brattleboro  Eagle 
and  the  Brattleboro  Postage  Stamp  that  now  brings  a  high  price. 

The  t  rv*vn  is  widely  known  as  the  home,  ever  since  18  }6,  of  the  Estey 
Organ  works,  which  mnnufucturcs  reed  and  pipe  organs  and  pianos; 
its  founder,  Jacob  Estey.  was  one  o!  Vermont's  first  self-made  men. 
Brattleboro  is  a  distributing  center  for  maple  sugar,  and  the  home  of 
one  of  the  country's  largest  chair  factories. 

JO.O   PUTNEY,  All  320  ft.  Pop  {twp)  788.   Windham  Co,  SMed 
1764.   Mfg.  paper t  lumber,  and  brick. 

This  village,  high  above  the  river,  affords  an  excellent  view 

of  the  lake-like  flt-fdcs  and  llic  further  side  of  the  valley.  The 

broad  meadows  are  extremely  fertile  and  i)ro(iuee  larj^e  cro])s. 

In  1744  a  fort  was  built  here,  but  the  F'rench- English  hostilities 
forced  its  abandonment  until  twenty  years  later,  when  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made,  although  in  1755  settlers  built  several 
houses  in  a  square  and  attempted  vainly  to  hold  them  for  England. 

The  route  leaves  the  river  and  crosses  the  hills,  bearing 
right  past  Icil  fork  and  then  forking  left  at  the  top  of  the 
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grade  (.32.3).  I-Yom  the  hamlcl  of  Punity  i  alis  (33.0)  the 
road  crosses  the  town  line  and  draws  nearer  the  river. 

MM   WESTMINSTER.    Alt  300  ft.    Pop  (twp)  im.  Wmdhm 
Co.  Settled  17SJ.  Mfg.  boikeUt  catmtd  €om,  toper,  and 

gasoline  engines, 

Westminster,  a  fine  old  farming  town,  lies  on  a  tableland 
considerably  elevated  above  the  Connecticut,  endofled  by  a 
semicircle  of  hills.    The  village  consists  almost  entirely  of 

one  broad  st  i  ect  laid  out  during  the  reign  of  George  II  and 
called  the  Ring's  Highway.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Heniy 
A.  Willard,  the  wellknown  Washington  hotel  man. 

Westminsi rr  is  onr  of  the  oldest  Vrrmont  towns;  first  settled  in 
I7J4  and  later  .tlj.iadoncd,  it  was  finally  established  in  1751.  It  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  history:  in  1774  a  convention  held  here 
resolved  that  "they  would  defend  their  just  ricrhr^  while  breath  was 
in  their  nostrib  and  blood  in  their  veins."  R(  i>rcsentatives  from  the 
several  counties  and  towns  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  in  con- 
vention at  Westminster,  Jan.  15,  1777,  resolved,  "That  wc  will,  at 
all  times  hereafter,  consider  ourselves  as  a  free  and  independent 
bLate.  '  County  court  was  held  here  under  New  York  authority  and 
Tory  influence.  The  patriots  took  posaession  of  the  court  and  en» 
deavnrcd  to  prevent  the  sitting.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Loyalist-; 
two  men  were  killed  and  three  injured.  This  precipitated  an  up- 
ristngp  and  five  hundred  men  flocked  into  the  town  fully  armed.  The 
judge  and  other  court  officials  were  taken  to  Northampton  and  thrown 
into  jail.  A  gravestone  crerfrd  fo  one  of  the  men  killed  says: 
"Here  William  1  ftnch  his  body  lies, 

For  murder  his  Blood  for  Vengeance  cries. 

King  George  the  third  his  Tory  crew 

Tha  with  a  bawl  his  head  Shot  Threw. 

For  Liberty  and  his  Country's  Good 

IK-  Lost  his  Life  his  Dearest  Blood." 
Here  the  first  printing  office  was  established  in  Vermont,  and  the 
first  newspaper,  "The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountain  Postboy," 
was  print  id,  on  the  old  Daye  press,  the  first  used  in  North  America 
north  of  Mexico,  and  now  the  choicest  possession  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Soi  ii  ty. 

The  road  runs  down  to  the  fork  just  before  reaching  R.R. 
station,  and  there  bears  left  (39. 5),  paralleling  the  river  and 
R.R.  After  crossing  Cold  River  Ravine  and  the  Rockingham 
town  line  the  road  enters 

4SJli  BELLOWS  FALLS.  Ah  300  ft.  Pop  4S83.  Windham  Co. 
Settled  I7SS,  Mjg.  paper,  carriages,  dairy  macianety  mud 
supplies,  and  baskets. 

Bellows  Falls  is  an  important  manufacturing  town,  the 
business  center  of  Rockingham  township,  and  the  second  town 
in  population  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  valley.   It  is  located 

on  a  bluff  above  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  and  opposite  the 
abrupt  heights  of  Kilburn's  Peak  (828  ft).  The  streets  are 
wide  and  tree-shaded,  with  a  number  of  handsome  residences. 
The  famous  and  fabulously  wealthy  Helly  Green  of  New  York 
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maintained  a  legal  residence  to  escape  higher  taxation  else- 
where and  on  her  death  in  igi6  was  buried  here.  For  some 
years  the  town  attained  acwspaper  celebrity  as  the  Gretna 
Green  of  New  England.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the 
Town  Clerk  did  a  thriving  business  uniting  clandestine  couples 
until  in  19 17  the  State  Legislature  destroyed  this  profitable 
occupation  by  passing  a  law  requiring  five  days'  notice  of 
intention. 

The  river  here  plunges  over  the  rocks  and  through  a  gorge 
with  a  fall  of  52  feet.  'I  he  great  waterpower  has  been  fully 
utilized  in  the  development  of  industries;  it  is  conducted  by 
canals  to  most  of  the  mills,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
The  International  Paper  Company  and  some  other  concerns 
turn  out  1500  tons  of  finished  paper  and  ship  100  tons  of 
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wood  pulp  each  week:  fifteen  million  feet  of  logs  are  an- 
nually reduced  to  pulp  here;  they  are  floated  down  the  upper 
Connecticut,  and  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the 
drives  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  river  life.  The  X'ermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.,  organized  in  1868,  has  grown  from  a 
single  room  over  a  livery  stable  to  occupy  several  factories. 
Its  great  success  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  due  to  the 
development  of  cream  separators,  one  of  its  chief  products. 
The  Derby  &  Ball  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
the  country  manufacturing  scythe  snaths. 

At  Saxtons  River,  a  village  five  miles  west  of  the  town,  is 
Vermont  Academy,  one  of  the  older  educational  institutions 
of  the  State.  The  Green  Mountain  Club,  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  the  Vermont  moun- 
tains, was  founded  here  by  James  P.  Taylor,  who  gave  himself 
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to  the  school  for  several  years  and  fostered  outdoor  life  and 

winter  sports  by  this  means.  Out  of  the  <  lub  has  grown  the 
Greater  Vermont  Association,  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  now  whoUy 
devotes  himself.  This  latter  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  Burlington,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  sincere  community 
publicity  enterprises  in  the-  nation. 

The  early  center  of  popuiation  here  was  at  Rockingham  Center 
(R-  3.)).  where  there  is  an  old  meeting  house  datioK  from  1773,  now 
preserved  as  a  historical  monununt.  It  was  sdtlcd  in  1753  by  men 
from  Massafhusctt*;,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  of  Rnckinp- 
ham,  a.  member  of  the  British  Ministry.  The  Fulls  were  so  named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Bellows,  one  of  the  foremost  settlers  of 
this  region.  The  first  settlement  at  the  Falls  was  in  1761.  The  first 
bridge  to  span  the  Connecticut  was  built  here  on  the  site  of  the  present 
bridge  in  1785.    Paper  was  first  manufactured  here  in  xSoii. 

F.arly  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  canal  was  constructed  around  the 
Falls  by  an  English  corporation  to  facilitate  river  navigatit)n,  but  with 
the  development  of  railroads  this  proved  a  losing  enterprise,  and  in 
1857  was  sold.  In  1.S71  ;i  majority  of  the  stock  was  purchased  by  Will- 
iam A.  Russell,  who  developed  waterpower  here  of  nearly  14,000  h.p. 
by  widening  ihc  canul  to  75  feet  and  increasing  the  depth  to  17  feet. 
This  power  is  leased  in  shares  of  85  h.p.  each,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  International  Paper  Company  holds  135  of  the  t6^  >harcs.  The 
power  from  the  Vernoo  dam  (p  344)  has  stimulated  further  industrial 
enterprise  here. 

Four  mites  above  Bellows  Falls  to  the  left  of  the  river,  near  the  cut 
known  as  Williams  Rock,  is  a  stone  markc-  erected  by  the  rv.\.R. 
in  on  the  spot  where  the  lirst  Protest.itii  srrmon  in  Vermont  was 

delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams  to  the  Deerfield  captives  and 
their  Indian  captors  when  they  rested  here  on  that  Sunday  in  1784. 

R.  10  §  4.  East  Bank:  Millers  Palls  to  Chariestovm.  51.5  m. 

This  section  of  the  Connecticut  \'allcy  Rouu  lollows  closely 
the  casLcrn  bank  of  the  river.  The  roads  traversed  are  town 
and  county  roads,  mostly  in  very  fair  condition.  The  New 
Hampshire  West  Side  State  Highway,  marlced  by  Ugltt 
blue  bands  on  poles  and  fences,  at  Hinsdale  (p  352)  turns 
away  from  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  principal  points  of 
interest  are  the  old  villages  of  Charlestown  and  Walpole,  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Claremont,  and  the  distinguished 
artist  renter  of  Cornish.  Of  the  many  fine  views  alonp  the 
river,  those  of  Mt.  A^ulney  from  south  and  from  north  are 
especially  imposing. 

From  Millers  River  the  route  leads  north  near  Mouiu 
Hermon  .School  (p  .^44),  to 

9jQ  NORTHFIEID.    Ait  300  Jt.   Pop  {twp)  1642.   FrmkHn  Co, 

Settled  1673. 

This  quiel,  iree-shaded  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
broad  terraces  rising  from  the  meadows  of  the  Connecticut, 
which  here  flows  in  long,  graceful  curves.   Northfield  has 
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become  famous  as  the  center  of  the  sch(K)is  ami  confcrciu  es 
established  by  the  famous  evangelist  Dwi^ht  L.  Muudy.  I  he 
annual  summer  conferences  begun  by  him  in  1880  altracl 
hundreds  of  Christian  workers  during  midsummer.  The  rustic 
homes  of  'conference  people'  now  dot  the  slopes  of  Strow- 
bridge  Hill  and  Notch  Mountain. 

Northfieid  Seminary  was  founded  by  Moody  in  1879  to 
teach  practical  Christian  work.  Endowment  and  gifts  and  the 
household  work  done  by  the  students  make  possible  a  low 
tuition.  The  Russell  Sage  Chapel,  of  Rockport  granite,  was 
creeled  in  igog  from  Mrs.  Sajije's  gift  of  $1 50.000.  The  Dickin- 
son Memorial  Library  is  on  the  site  of  Joseph  Dickinson's 
fort  of  1728. 

The  old  farmhouse  where  Moody  was  born  in  1S37  still 
stands  adjoining  the  campus.  It  was  while  he  was  a  successful . 
shoe  salesman  in  Giicago  that  he  turned  to  evangelistic  work. 

Clarkes  Island  in  the  river  near  Northfield  has  a  tale  of 

a  burieil  treasure  connected  with  the  famous  Captain  Kidd. 

The  red  sandstone  about  here  has  yielded  large  numbers  of 

fossil  imprints  of  the  so-ealled  'bird  tracks'  made  by  rtptiles 

when  r!K'  sandstone  was  a  vast  mud  flat  on  the  shore  of  an 

inland  sea  (pp  28,  4.^6). 

The  site  of  Northfield  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Squakheags, 
meaning  "a  spearing  place  for  salmon."  Settled  in  1673,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War,  it  was  during  its  early  years  a 
frontier  outpost  which  tempted  Indian  attark<J,  so  that  its  third  and 
permanent  settlement  was  in  17 14.  Uu  Sept.  2,  1O76,  the  Indians 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  town.  Captain  Beers  with  thirty-six 
Irnnpcr^  was  sent  to  the  rescue  from  Hadlcy.  The  troopers,  fearing 
an  ambush,  were  on  the  lookout  for  Indians,  but  not  a  trace  of  them 
oould  be  found.  At  the  peaceful  spot  since  known  as  Beets  Plain  they 
lingered  to  eat  the  wild  grapes  which  lined  the  way.  All  at  once  a 
band  of  concealed  savajrcs  spranp  out  at  the  dismayed  troopers,  and 
in  ihe  slaughter  which  followed  only  sixteen  escaped.  Major  Treat 
with  a  relief  party  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance,  but  he 
succeeded  in  succoring  Xorthficld.  The  town  was  a^antloned  by  the 
settlers  and  then  burned  by  the  Indians.  On  Beers  Plain  there  is  a 
monument  marking  the  spot  where  the  gallant  captain  fell. 

The  route  runs  straight  on  through  East  Northfield  (io.o)» 
following  the  dark  blue  markers  to  the  New  Hampshire  line, 
where  the  pole  marks  are  light  blue  with  white  bonier. 

1j60    HINSDALE.   Alt  340  ft.   Pop  1673.  Cheshire  Co,   Mfg,  lawn- 
mowers,  paper,  lumber,  and  turbine  water-wheels. 

Hinsdale  is  an  old  countiy  village  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
farming  region.  The  terraces  of  the  Connecticut  between 
Hinsdale  and  the  Vermont  town  of  Dummer  are  among  the 

finest  of  the  whole  valley. 

The  main -traveled  road  up  the  valley  leads  through  North 
Hinsdaiey  crossing  the  river  to  Brattleboro  and  Bellows  Fails. 
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Note.  The  Hght  Uue^nuirked  route,  the  New  Hampshire 
'West  Side  Road/  turns  right  at  Hinsdale  and  leads  northward 
through  Keene  to  Newport  and  Lebanon  (83.0);  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent gravel  road  through  a  rolling  country  without  heavy 
grades,  and  is  much  used  instead  of  the  route  nearer  the  east 
bank  of  the  Connecticut. 

As  the  route  follows  a  succession  of  river  valleys  the  sccner>' 
is  pastoral  and  quiet,  bounded  by  the  low  hill  ranges  to  east 
and  west.  Farming  and  lumbtiiiig  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions, wiih  ihe  nianufacLurc  of  lumber  products.  Keene  and 
Newport,  from  which  Lake  Sunapee  is  quickly  reached,  are 
the  main  points  of  interest. 

Following  the  Ashuelot  river  through  the  villages  of  Ashuelot 
(2*5),  Windicster  (5.0),  Westport  (ii.o),  and  West  Swanzey 
(13.5),  the  route  follows  the  Ught  blue  banded  poles  through 
the  busy  little  city  of  Keene  (19.0),  crossing  Route  33.  It 
then  continues  up  the  Ashuelot  valley  through  r.ilsiim  (28.0), 
Marlow  (.34.5).  and  East  Lempster  fw^\  climbing  the  slight 
divide  into  the  valley  of  (loshen  Brock,  w  liit  h  it  descends,  past 
Mill  Village  (40.8)  to  XI•:^^puRI  (54.0),  an  Route  4,3.  After 
leaving  this  little  summer  cciiLcr  the  road  leads  on  beside  the 
Sugar  river  and  then  northward  up  Croydon  Brook  through 
the  villages  of  Croydon  Flat  (58.3)  and  Croydon  (61.6). 

The  little  hamlet  of  Cro3rdon  was  the  home  of  Ruel  I>urkee, 
long  the  political  *boss'  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  "  Jethro  Bass,"  the  central  figure  of 
Winston  Churchill's  novel  "Coniston."  Austin  Corbin,  the 
railroad  magnate  of  a  previous  generation,  was  also  [\  native  of 
this  town.  Immediately  to  the  west  rises  ihe  great  ridge  of 
Blue  Mountain,  now  a  great  game  preserve  of  25,000  acres, 
known  as  Corhin  Park  (p  370). 

The  route  conlinucs  through  Grantham  (65.0),  crossing  a 
divide,  and  follows  a  pleasant  brook  down  to  Lebanon  (79. 2) 
and  West  Lebanon  (83.0),  where  the  road  joins  the  main 
route  again  (p  370)* 

Note*  From  Hinsdale  the  shortest  route  leads  over  a  hilly 
dirt  road  in  a  wooded,  sparsely  inhabited  region.   The  Pisgah 

primeval  forest,  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the  road,  has  the  largest 
growth  of  while  pines  in  the  East,  some  of  them  with  a  girth 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Pa.ssing  through  the  village  of 
Chesterfield  (7.0),  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on  the  road  reaches 
Lakf  St^ofi'oki)  (7-'-}  ft),  a  beautiful  little  sheet  of  water  with 
irregular  wooded  shores  and  sandy  beaches,  nine  miles  in 
cir(  umfcrciuH'.  Ac  ross  tlie  lake  to  the  noi  ih  is  Pistareen 
Muuiit.uii  1 1060  ii),  along  (he  shore  are  a  number  of  summer 
camps  and  residences.   The  chief  resort  is  the  Pine  Grove 
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Springs  Hotel,  very  attractively  situated  near  a  good  golf 
course.  Nearby  is  the  spring  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
William  Dean  Howells  was  much  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  this  little  lake  and  compared  it  to  the  lakes  of  Italy.  The 
road  rises  700  feet  and  then  descends  rapidly  into  Westmoreland 
(16.0),  joining  the  main  route  and  Route  40. 

The  road  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  passes 
straight  through  iiinsdale  aiid  Noiih  lliiisdale  (20.0).  At 
North  Hinsdale  a  stone  monument  near  the  junction  of  the 
roads  is  inscribed:  "In  memory  of  14  men  who  were  way- 
laid by  Indians  near  this  place  June  16,  1748.'*  The  road 
skirts  the  base  of  Mt.  Wantastiquet  (1364  ft),  which  stands 
like  a  sentinel  over  the  valley.  A  good  carriage  road  has  been 
constructed  up  the  mountain,  and  at  its  foot  is  a  bridge  to 
Brattleboro  (p  346).  The  road  follows  the  bank  past  West 
Chesterfield  (26.5),  Ware's  ferry  iii»o),  and  ParkhiU  (34.0}, 
where  it  forks  to  the  left. 

$4 J   WESTMORELAND   A!t  506ft,  P^{iwp)7$8.  ChMhtrwCo. 

Settled  1741.    Mjg.  lumber. 

The  village  lie  s  in  a  beautiful  region  not  unlike  the  landscape 
of  its  Kugiish  namesake. 

One  of  the  earliest  New  Hampshire  settlements  on  the  Connecticut 

river,  it  was  originally  called  'The  Great  Meadow.'  from  a  conaiderahle 

intervale  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  was  also 
often  stvlcd  'No.  2,  btiuK  the  second  in  a  range  of  townships  granted 
on  the  Connecticut  :it  the  same  time,  of  which  Chesterfield  was  No.  i; 
Walpolc,  No.  T,;  and  Charlestown,  No.  4.  A  small  fort,  or  lilock- 
house,  was  erected  here  in  1741  by  emigrants  who  came  up  the  river 
in  canoes.  Like  the  other  valley  towns  It  suffered  much  from  Indian 
raids. 

Continuing  north  from  Parkhill,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river  bank,  the  route  reaches 

42S   WALPOIS.  Alt  271  ft,  Ft^  {imp)  266B,  Ch98hif€  Co.  /nr. 

J7S2.   Mfg.  cider. 

Walpole  is  a  fine  old  country  town  on  the  fertile  terraces  of 
the  Connecticut,  with  a  l)acligroun(i  of  glorious  hills.  The 
number  of  Colonial  mansions  attests  its  early  prosperity. 

Main  Street  with  its  rows  of  fine  elms  and  handsome  old 
residences  hab  an  air  of  quiet  digiiiiy.  Here  is  the  house  of 
Thomas  Bellows  Peck,  built  in  1792,  and  the  old  house  of 
Colonel  Josiah  Bellows,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  G.  BeUows. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  town 
is  the  house  on  Westminster  St.  now  owned  by  Miss  Fanny 
P.  Mason  of  Boston.  The  estate  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Bellows 
is  the  property  of  Copley  Amory  of  Boston.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  homesteads  stretch  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  Glenside,  the  residence 
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of  the  late  Rear-admiral  Henry  B.  Robeson.  Rebecca  Hooper 
Eastman^  the  pla)rwright,  has  a  residence  here. 

Walpole  was  incorporalcfl  in  1752  along  with  a  number  of  the  other 
vallfv  towns.  Colonel  Benjamin  Bellows  seems  (o  have  been  the 
IcailidK  -,j;int  of  the  little  community  and  is  ihe  hero  of  several  Indian 
attacks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  that  time  salmon  were  so 
plentiful  in  the  river  that  Colonel  fk-ll<m's'  hired  men  refused  to  have 
the  fish  served  to  them  more  than  three  days  a  week. 

In  August,  1755.  occurred  the  Indian  attack  and  siege  of  John 
Kilhurn's  house  Surroundcil  hy  palisades,  it  ^lotxl  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Colonel  Bellows'  fort  under  the  shadow  of  Kilburn':?  I'cak.  named 
for  its  hero.  Kilburn,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  young  sons 
and  daughters,  defended  his  stout  Iok  house  against  400  savages.  The 
women  moulded  the  bullets,  loatled  the  guns,  and  when  they  bec.inif 
loo  hot  from  frequent  hriuK  tooled  them  in  a  water  trough.  When 
the  stock  of  lead  ran  short,  blankets  were  stretched  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  mof  to  rat  eh  the  bullets  which  came  through.  The«;c  wore 
quickly  remolded  and  returned  to  their  senders.  The  attack  con- 
tinued all  day,  but  ended  with  only  one  of  the  family  wounded. 

The  first  bridge  to  span  the  Connecticut  river  was  built  between 
Walptjlc  and  Bellows  Falls  in  1785  on  the  site  of  the  present  bridge. 
A  century  uk<>  Walpole  had  more  than  a  local  reputation  tor  ii.s  "Society 
of  Wits,'  chief  of  whom  was  *Joe'  Dennie,  known  as  the  'American 
Addison,'  '* delic.itely  made,  needy  rif  purse,  but  usually  dressing:  in 
pumps  and  white  stockings,  '  who  here  edited  the  "Farmers'  Weekly 
Museum."  Cider  was  once  a  popular  product  with  the  townspeople, 
who  have  been  known  to  consume  4800  barrels  in  a  year,  an  average 
of  three  barrels  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  niain-traveb'H  road  from  here  to  Cold  River  is  thai  via 
Bellows  Falls  nnd  \hv  W'lsl  Hank  (p  348).  The  New  Hamp- 
shire road  Irads  straight  on  (lirouKh  the  riverside  hamlet  of 
Cold  River  (44.0)  and  piisl  Killjurn  Peak,  joining  the  road 
which  enters  from  the  bridge  on  the  left,  and  reaching  South 
Chariestown  (47  '>).   The  route  leads  on  to 

5JJ   CHARLESTOWN,   AU  J69  JL   Pop  itwp)  1473.   Stdlwan  Co. 
SetUed  1740.  Mfg*  violin  cttses,  bQxes,  and  tttpt  and  dies. 

Chariestown  is  a  dignified  old  village  placidly  set  in  the 

midst  of  rich  meadows*  and  still  gives  evidence  of  its  early 

nineteenth  century  prosperity.    Its  long  street,  parallel  with 

the  river,  broad,  and  shaded  by  rows  of  magnificent  elms,  has 

upon  it  ^onic  fine  siih^iantia!  old  residences.    Route  43,  from 

Lake  Sunapee.  ( rosses  the  rivet  here. 

Massachusetts  granted  the  township  now  Chariestown,  which  was 
long  designated  as  Number  Four.   The  first  permanent  settlement 

was  in  1740  by  people  from  Massachusetts.  A  fort  wa«  built  enclosing 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  Its  walls  were  of  massive  square- 
hewn  timbers  laid  horizontally,  and  within  were  the  more  important 
houses.  A  boulder  now  m.irks  its  site.  In  1747  tht  fort,  garrisoned  by 
but  thirty,  withstood  a  sic^c  by  400  French  and  Indians,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  to  Canada.  Captain  Phineas  Stevens,  the 
gallant  defender,  was  highly  honored  by  the  people,  and  Commodore 
Sir  Charle  s  KnowK  ^.  whose  ship  thm  lay  at  Boston,  sent  him  a  5;word 
Therefore  when  the  town  was  resettled  it  was  called  Chariestown  in 
honor  of  Sir  Charles. 
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On  an  August  evening  in  1754  ihcrc  had  been  a  party  at  the  Johnson 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.   They  had  spent  the  evenini? 

"very  cheerfully"  with  "watermelons  and  flip  till  midni^li and 
porhap'^  slept  ovcr-soundly.  Surprised  by  a  sudden  Ind!  in  ti  1  k  at 
dawn,  seven  of  them,  including  Mrs.  Johnson,  were  taktu  captives 
and  hastily  rushecl  northward  through  the  wilderness  to  be  held  for 
ransom  in  Canada.  Mrs  Johnson  was  mounted  on  a  horse»  *Old 
Scoggin.'  The  &rst  night  they  camped  in  Weathcrsfield.  Mrs. 
Johnson's  "Narrative"  recounts  with  realistic  irusto  the  privations 
and  tortures  of  the  journey. 

"The  men  were  made  secure  in  having:  their  legs  put  in  split  sticks, 
somewhat  like  stocks,  and  lied  lu  the  hmbs  of  trees  too  high  lu  be 
reached.  My  sister  . . .  must  lie  between  two  Indians,  with  a  cord 
thrown  over  her,  and  passing  under  each  of  them.  ...  I  was  taken 
with  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  The  Indians  signihed  that  we  must 
go  on  to  a  brook.  When  we  got  there  they  showed  some  humanity 
by  making  a  booth  for  me.  .  ^^v  children  were  crying  at  a  distance, 
where  they  were  held  by  their  masitfrs,  and  only  my  husband  and  sister 
to  attend  me, — none  but  mothers  can  figure  to  themselves  my  unhappy 
posture.  The  Indians  kept  aloof  the  whole  time.  About  ten  o'clock 
a  daughter  was  born.  ...  I  was  permitted  to  r«'<f  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  The  Indians  were  employed  in  making  a  bier  for  the 
prisoners  to  carry  me  on  and  another  booth  for  my  lodging  during 
night." 

Forty  years  later  Mrs.  Johnson  returned  to  this  spot  and  commis- 
sioned a  stone  cutter  to  make  two  monuments,— one  to  mark  the 

place  of  the  birth,  the  other  of  the  encampment.  His  handiwork 
may  still  J»e  seen  beside  the  road  a  mile  south  of  Felchville,  but  through 
some  mistake  the  two  monuments  were  set  side  by  side.  The  larger 
one  bears  this  inscription: 

"This  is  near  the  spot  that  tlu-  Indians  '  Encamped  the  Night  after 
they  took  /  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Family,  Mr.  Larabee  /  and 
Farnsworth  August  30th,  i754<  And  /  Mrs.  Johnson  was  Delivered  of 
her  /  Child  Half  a  mile  up  this  Brook. 

**  When  troubles  near  the  Lord  is  Kind 

lie  hears  the  Captives  cry 

He  can  subdue  the  Savage  hand 

And  Learn  it  Sympathy?* 
For  more  than  twenty  years  Charlestown  remained  a  frontier  post 
against  which  the  French  and  Indian  raids  from  the  north  were  directed. 
During  the  closing  years  of  the  last  French  War  it  was  the  military 
base  from  which  was  cut  the  Old  Crown  Point  Road  over  which  the 
Colonial  troops  advanced  to  assist  Lord  Amherst  in  the  taking  of 
Crown  Point.  This  road,  long  since  abandoned,  is  of  great  historic 
interest.  Over  it,  in  1776,  were  dragged  the  heavy  cannon  from 
Crown  Point  which  crowned  the  lui;^ht>  of  norchestcr  over  Ronton  and 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  Cieneral  CiaKc*.  DurioK  the 
Revolution  Charlestown  was  continuously  garrisoned  and  was  an  im* 
portant  depot  of  military  stores  dencral  Stark  madt  it  the  rt  ndez- 
vous  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  before  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

The  Old  Cvown  Point  Road.  In  the  summer  of  1728  an  exploring 
party  of  travelers  traversed  the  "Indian  Road"  1)\  way  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, ni'u  k  River.  Otter  Creek,  and  Lake  (  ha nijil  lin  This  was  the 
road  usually  taken  by  the  Indians  coming  from  tlic  north  to  trade  at  the 
Truck  House  at  Fort  Dummer.  James  Cross,  a  trader  at  Deerfield, 
kept  a  diary  of  the  journey  he  made  over  tlii^  mad  in  17^0  The 
project  of  building  a  road  through  from  the  Connecticut  to  Crown 
Point  had  long  been  mooted,  and  in  the  spring  of  1756  the  General 
Court  at  Boston  passed  an  order  for  an  examination  of  a  route  "by 
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the  directest  course"  from  Number  Four  to  Cruwn  Point.  Colonel 
WiltlaiB«  of  Hfttfield  made  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  cottatry, 

compiled  from  the  report-^  of  scouting  parties.  Because  of  the  hostile 
Indians  infestiiiK  the  region  the  project  was  not  renewed  until  i7S0, 
when  General  Amherst  had  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  first 
cutting  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  snmmer 
of  175Q.  under  the  direction  of  Genera!  Stark  and  Major  Hawkes. 

The  loLluwing  summer  Colonel  GatTe  with  a  regi/nent  of  800  New 
Hampshire  men,  having  opened  up  a  path  from  the  Merrimack  to  the 
Connecticut  by  way  of  Keene.  lu  -  m  in  June  to  complete  the  road 
from  Wentworth'a  Ferry,  two  miles  north  of  Charlestown,  to  Otter 
Creek.  They  first  buHt  n  large  blockhouse  close  to  the  ferry  landing 
on  the  Vermont  side.  It  took  fortv  tivr  lays  to  cut  the  road  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain«>.  The  road  foll  jAi  l  the  devious  course  of  the 
Old  Indian  Trail  over  the  hills  thruugri  the  present  towns  of  Spring- 
field and  Weathersfidd,  Cavendish  and  Ludlow  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. At  every  mile  a  post  was  set  up.  Twenty-six  had  been  placed 
when  the  mountains  were  reached. 

Thirty-three  stone  monuments  now  mark  the  Old  Crown  Point 
Road,  and  as  many  more  will  soon  be  placed  by  the  Colonial  Dames 
and  other  patriotic  orK'ani/ations.  The  town  of  Springfield  has  placed 
nine  stone  markers,  the  lirst  of  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Block 
House  at  the  Ferry.  Cavendish  has  placed  a  marker  at  the  twenty- 
mile  encampment.  An  interesting  account  of  this  road  is  given  in 
the  "Vermonter"  of  1910. 

R.  10  {  5.   West  Bank: 

Bellows  Falls  to  White  River  Junctton.    43.0  m. 

The  route  continues  along  the  gravel-surfaced  State  High- 
way, ex(  ept  for  the  stretch  of  town  road  between  Bellows  Falls 
and  SprinKti<^'l<l  Bridge.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  valley.  The  chief  attnu  tions  are  Ml.  Ascutney, 
the  fine  old  village  of  Windsor,  and  ihc  gorge  of  Ottauquechee. 

The  route  leaves  Hellows  Falls  t>y  Rockingham  Sf  ,  follow- 
ing the  river  bank  and  avoiding  all  left  forks,  and  crossing  the 
Windsor  county  and  Springfield  lown  line.  The  road  bears 
right  and  then  left  of  the  crossroads  (lo.o),  which  lead  on  the 
left  to  Springfield  ViUage  (R.  33),  and  on  the  right  to  Spring- 
field Station,  across  the  river. 

Joining  the  State  Road  at  this  point»  the  route  continues 
along  the  bank  with  Mt,  Ascutney  (3330  ft)  rising  grandly 
beyond.  Crossing  the  Weathersfield  town  line  (16.0)  the  road 
soon  passes  througih 

19 J    WEATHERSFIELD  BOW.     Alt  350  ft.    Pop  (twp)  M092, 

Windsor  Co.    Settled  1761.    Mfg.  lime  and  soapstone. 

I  his  jileasant  old  farming  h<imlet  lies  the  meadows  of  the 
Coniu'i  licut  at  a  point  wliere  the  river  makes  the  bend  called 
\\  eaiiu  rsfield  How.  To  the  north  stand  up  Mt.  Ascutney  and 
Little  Ascutney. 

More  than  a  century  a^o  the  Hon.  William  Jarvis.  who  had  been 
Consul  and  Charge  d'Affaires  to  Portugal  under  President  Jefferson, 
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bought  aooo  acres  near  the  Bow  when  he  retired  from  oiBce.  He 
imported  5500  merino  sheep  at  a  time  when  the  rapidly  developing 

textile  industries  of  America  were  demanding  a  higher  grade  of  wool. 
Owinff  to  the  cost  of  her  wars,  Spain  was  obliged  to  sell  many  of  her 
world-famous  rtocks  of  sheep  which  she  had  been  breeding  and  im- 
proving for  a  thousand  years.  Jarvis  also  imported  Holstein  cattle 
and  English-bred  horses  for  his  famous  farm.  This  little  district  has 
ever  since  contained  some  of  the  best  farms  in  Vermont.  John  P. 
Squire*  the  weUknown  pork  packer,  was  bom  at  Westhersfield. 

Note.  Weathersfidd  Center  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  five 
miles  back  from  the  river.  PerkinsvUle,  nine  miles  west, 
named  for  a  Boston  capitalist  who  established  a  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  broaddothy  cassimere,  and  satinet,  is  the 
livest  village  in  the  township,  and  manufactures  soapstone 
wash  tubs,  stoves,  sinks,  and  foot  warmers.  The  quarries  arc 
located  on  Hawkes  Mountain  above  the  village.  The  village 
of  Am<>f1en,  six  miles  away,  named  for  Charles  Amsden,  has 
lime  kiln>, 

Weathcrstield,  though  differing  in  orthography,  was  named  for  and 
settled  by  people  from  Wethersfield,  Conn,  (p  296).   This  township 

was  one  of  scores  granted  by  Oovernor  Benning  Went  worth  in  1761 
to  proprietors,  largely  of  New  Haven.  The  first  actual  settlement 
was  in  1769  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town.  Up  to 
1785  the  people  of  Weathersfield  were  obliged  to  go  across  the  river  to 
Claremont  to  church.  The  first  minister  in  Weathfr^firlH  w?.-?  Rev, 
James  Converse  of  a  family  which  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conaueror  from  Navarre,  when  the  name  was  spelt  Coigniers.  Its 
best  Known  descendant  today  is  Frederick  Shepnerd  Converse,  one 
of  our  promising  orchestral  and  operatic  composers.  In  1774  one 
William  Dean  carved  out  a  farm  at  the  foot  of  Ascutney.  In  ignorance 
or  defiance  of  the  law  he  cut  down  some  of  the  great  pines  which  had 
been  reserved  for  masts  of  the  Royal  .Nfavy  and  w,!"^  nrrested  and  taken 
a  prisoner  to  Albany.  Little  wonder  the  colonists  rebelled  against 
such  royal  tyranny.  The  government  they  set  up  for  themselves  was 
evidently  on  quite  different  lines,  for  in  ttu  i^ood  old  days  in  1780  we 
read  of  a  legislative  enactment  which  authorized  John  Hubbard  to 
organbc  a  lottery  that  he  might  thereby  raise  the  sum  of  150  pottudi 
with  which  to  erect  a  brewery. 

Still  following  the  river  bank,  with  Barber  Motmtain  on  the 
opposite  shore,  the  route  enters  Ascutnesrville  (33.0),  a  pretty 

little  hamlet  near  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

\U.  Ascutnry  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  and  dominates  the  landscape  for  tv  enty  miles  in  every 
direction.  Though  but  little  over  3000  feet  in  height,  it 
rises  directly  from  the  valley  floor,  here  less  than  300  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  its  sutniniL  is  only  three  miles  from  the 
river.  An  isolated  peak,  a  compact,  broadly  conical  out- 
line, it  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  views  from  the  towns 
of  Windsor,  Cornish,  Claremont,  and  Weathersfieid,  and  for 
this  reason  enjoys  a  special  reputation  for  its  landscape  beauty. 
The  name  is  of  Indian  origin  and  signifies  "the  three  brothers," 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  triple  stmmiit. 
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To  the  geologist,  Ascutney  is  "a  Monadnock  overlookiDg  a  dis- 
sected rolling  plateau."    As  Dr.  R.  C.  Daly,  who  has  published  a 

monograph  on  the  Kcolo^y  of  Ascutney.  expresses  it:  "Ascutney  is  a 
residual  of  erosion.  It  has  been  carved  out  of  this  part  of  the  once 
lofty  Appalachian  Mountain  System  where  the  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  ranpc  have  been  intruded  by  several  stocks  and  thick  dikes  of 
igneous  rock.  .  .  .  Ascutney  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  a  great 
stock  of  quarts  and  syenite."  Two  kinds  of  so-called  granite  nave 
been  quarried  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  hu^;e  columns 
of  dark  t'rcen  in  the  library  of  Columbia  University  came  from  the 
quarries  above  Windsor.  Its  isolated  position  makes  it  a  splendid 
observatory  with  a  view  including  Grey  lock,  Mansfuid,  the  White 
Mountains,  and  Lake  Sunapec  and  Monadnock.  The  Ascutney 
Mountain  Association,  a  pioneer  organization  of  its  kind,  established  in 
1004,  maintains  a  stone  cabin  on  the  summit  for  the  free  use  of 
climbers,  and  a  lou'  cabin  is  maintained  on  Weathersfield  Peak,  to 
the  west.  The  road  to  the  summit  is  in  part  that  which  the  residents 
commenced  for  Lafayette  to  use  on  his  grand  tour,  but  the  guest 
changed  his  plans  and  the  road  was  finished  a  century  later. 

Just  before  entering  Windsor  we  pass  the  extensive  estate 
of  F.  A.  Kennedy,  on  which  there  are  thirty-eight  buildings. 
To  the  right  are  the  (lair>'  bams.  The  residence  is  on  the  hill 
al>ove  the  road.  In  the  large  riding  hall  a  corn  show  is  held 
every  year. 

28S   WiHDSOR.  JUtSUft.  Fop  itwp)  3407.  WMtor  Co.  Seta^d 
1764.  Mfg.  tunti  lathes,  screw  machines,  tools,  scales,  and 

canned  corn. 

The  town  is  bcaulitully  situalcil  on  the  terraced  meadows 
under  the  shadow  of  Ascutney.  The  history  of  eastern  Ver- 
mont centers  here,  and  the  quiet  shaded  streets  still  present 
some  architectural  evidences  of  the  time  when  Windsor  was 
the  first  town  in  importance  and  wealth  in  the  State.  That 
was  in  the  first  period  of  its  history  up  to  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  when,  as  since,  it  was  distinguished  as  a  town  of 
learning  and  refinement.  Square,  commodious  Colonial  dwell- 
ings with  tine  porticoes  and  doorways  face  the  quiet  elm- 
shaded  streets.  The  old  Kvaris  homestead  stands  on  the 
main  street.  William  Ma.wvell  F.varts,  of  the  famous  New 
York  law  firm  of  Evarts.  Choaie  &  Beaman,  was  Attorney- 
general  under  Johnson,  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Hayes.  On  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  among 
the  pines,  is  the  huge  white  house  of  the  late  Maxwell  Evarts, 
who  was  much  interested  in  the  town's  industries  and  owned 
hundreds  of  acres  about  Windsor.  Another  son,  Sherman 
Evarts,  resides  here.  Prescott  Evarts,  the  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Cambridge,  retains  his  interest  in  Windsor.  Marie 
Dressier,  the  actress,  has  a  summer  home  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Ciovernment  Building  has  recently  been  used  for  the 
summer  executive  olViccs  of  the  President.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  is  the  \  ermont  Slate  Prison.    The  Windsor 
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Machine  Company  is  the  principal  industrial  plant.  It  was 
resui.ciiai.eti  some  years  ago  by  Max  Evarls,  l)ui  since  the  war 
it  has  had  a  Lremendous  boom.  It  manufactures  turret  lathes 
and  other  machinery  used  in  turning  out  rifles  and  shells. 
The  plant  has  been  enormously  expanded,  its  shed-like  build* 
ings  extending  over  the  once  beautiful  meadow.  The  river 
bank  has  been  turned  into  a  dump  for  refuse.  But  what 
matters  it !  It  has  paid  enormous  dividends  and  has  multiplied 
its  capit  il  -tock  many  times.  Its  stock  has  recently  been  sold 
at  more  ihm  $1100  a  share  to  the  National  Acme  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Cleveland. 

The  first  white  man  to  live  on  the  site  of  Windsor  was  in  all  proba- 
bility one  of  those  hardy  Connecticut  trappers,  Emmons  by  name, 

who  put  up  a  primitive  cabin  here  in  1764  and  was  soon  joitud  by  a 
family  with  the  unusual  name  of  Smith  and  a  consi<lerable  numbrr  of 
miiitury  and  ecclesiastical  personages  with  such  titles  as  Major,  Cup- 
taio.  Deacon,  most  of  whom  came  from  Conned icut.  One  of  the 
early  cases  of  "tliouirht  it  was  a  hear'  occurrtnl  (iurinj::  these  first 
years,  when  joab  lioisington,  out  bunting  with  one  Barttett,  shot  him 
on  hearing  a  rustle  in  the  woods. 

In  July,  1777.  "amifist  the  tumults  of  war."  Windsor  was  the  s(  etic 
of  the  convention  which  formuiated  the  State  constituttufi.  t  he 
meetings  were  at  first  held  in  the  old  South  Church,  but  soon  adjourned 
to  the  great  arched  ball  room  of  the  village  tavern,  then  a  hospitable 
inn  with  pillared  porch.  This  latter  came  to  he  called  'Constitution 
House,'  and  then  for  a  time  was  reduced  to  ignoble  uses  as  a  store- 
house. It  has  recently  been  moved  back  to  near  its  original  site  on 
Main  St.,  and  plans  for  restoration  are  being  carried  out.  While 
the  convention  wa»  sitting,  news  came  of  General  Burgoyne's  invasion, 
and  the  delegates  wished  to  depart  immediately  to  defend  their  homes, 
but  a  terrific  thunder  storm  broke,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  pass  the 
constitution  was  hastily  finished.  It  was  modeled  after  that  devised 
by  Frauklm  fur  Pennsylvania,  but  has  the  distinttiou  oi  being  the 
first  to  make  slavery  unconstitutional. 

During  the  ses<iion  of  the  first  State  convention,  in  t77S.  twenty  six 
New  Hampshire  towns,  acting  under  the  leadership  of  the  "Dartmouth 
College  Party,"  seceded  from  New  Hampshire  and  appealed  for  union 
with  Vermont.  Vermont  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  until  its  ad- 
mi-'iion  to  the  Cnion  in  1701,  an  inde|)eTident  republic.  It  is  rather 
stariiuig  to  find  this  early  example  of  secession  here  in  the  heart  of 
New  England.  The  New  Hampshire  State  Government  very  nat- 
urally strongly  opposed  it.  In  faet,  the  indefteiulcnt  government  of 
Vermont  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  New  York  aud  the  New  Hamp- 
shire governments,  both  of  which  claimed  jurisdiction.  Ethan  Allen 
was  soraethinK  <>f  politician,  though  better  known  in  the  con\entional 
role  of  hero  and  patriot;  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Continental  Congress 
in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  there  arranged  that  if  Vermont  would 
dissolve  the  union  with  the  New  Hampshire  towns  the  New  Hamp- 
shire  St  ite  Government  would  support  the  new  State  against  the  op- 
position of  New  York. 

The  first  legislature  which  met  at  Windsor  after  Vermont's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  in  ijiji,  initiated  canal  enterprise  in  \rw  England 
by  issuing  a  charter  to  "the  company  for  rendering  the  Connecticut 
riv^  nai^gable  up  to  Bellows  Falls."  Again  in  1830  a  convention 
was  held  here  to  promote  canal  building  and  river  navigation. 

Windsor,  small  and  secluded  as  it  i^,  has  contributed  signally  to  the 
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industrial  development  of  the  world  in  the  invention  of  tool-building 
machines.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  here 
a  number  of  small  custom  gun  shops,  some  of  which  utilized  in  part 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  State  Prison.  In  i8.)8  Richard  S.  Lawrence, 
born  in  Chester,  Vt.,  1817,  and  left  an  orphan,  after  a  varied  and 
adventurous  career,  reached  Windsor  in  iS>S  While  visiting  a  Dr. 
Story  he  undertook  to  repair  an  old  ''Turkey  rifle."  Then  he  and  the 
Doctor  tried  shooting  at  a  three-quarter  inch  auger  hole  in  s  tree. 
Lawrence  did  the  shDotin^s'.  His  account  is  as  follows:  "The  doctor 
tended  target.  Could  hnd  no  ball  hole.  Suid  1  missed  the  tree.  1 
fired  again,  no  i)all  hole  to  be  found.  .  .  .  .\flcr  the  third  shut  I  went 
up  to  the  tree  to  investigate,  and  all  of  the  three  balls  which  I  had 
fired  were  found  in  the  auger  hole."  The  next  da>-  I.:i\vrence  got  a 
job  in  a  ride  shop.  About  1848  he  formed  the  hrm  at  Kubbius  &  Law- 
rence and  built  the  old  stone  armory,  still  standing,  and  now  used  as 
a  club  house  by  the  Acme  employees.  Here  they  made  more  than 
50,000  ritles  and  carbines  for  the  Government.  Here  was  made  the 
Jennings  ride,  the  first  repeater  which  later  developed  into  the  present 
Winchester  rifle.  Lawrence  designed  and  built  a  "miller,"  one  of  the 
original  of  which,  built  in  185.1.  is  still  operating  in  the  sh«tp  of  the 
North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  When  the  railroad  was  built 
through  Windsor,  they  undertook  to  build  cars.  Thev  became  fittan> 
daily  involved  and  finally  failed.  The  industry  has  however  contin- 
ued (pp  756,  800).  The  modern  plant  of  the  National  Acme  Co. 
which  in  1915  took  over  the  Windsor  Machine  Co.  now  builds  Gridley 
Automatic  Lathes. 

Note.  Trom  W  iiitJsor  iiurihward  the  New  Hampshire  side 
of  the  Connecticut  through  Cornish  and  Hanover  is  much  the 
more  interesting,  although  the  nuun-traveled  road  contiiiues 
on  the  west  bank.  There  is  little  of  especial  interest  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  the  river  between  Windsor  and  White  River 
Junction,  although  the  scenery  is  attractive.  To  reach  Cor- 
nish, cross  the  long  covered  bridge  over  the  river  (toll  15  cts.). 

The  route  leads  along  the  hillsides  above  the  river,  overlook- 
ing the  Cornish  and  Plaintield  hills  in  Xew  Hampshire. 
Avoiding  the  left  forks  half  a  mile  beyonci  the  Hartford  town 
line  iji'S)  the  route  passes  through  the  eastern  end  of 

$3j0   HARTLAND,    Alt  SOO  jt.    Fop  (twp)  1S16,    Windtor  Co, 
Stttled  176$,  Mjg.  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds* 

Hartland  is  a  little  agricultural  vUlage  lying  in  the  midst  of 

the  hilU  near  the  Connecticut.   It  boasts  of  sawmills  and  a 

blind  factory,  and  has  an  attractive  town  building,  Damon 

HaU. 

The  first  settlement  wa*?  mafU-  lu  re  in  1763  and  the  town  was  organ- 
ized in  1767.  It  was  charlercil  u>  licrUord,  but  the  name  was  changed 
tu  Hartland  in  1782.  The  first  settler  was  Timothy  Lull,  who  brought 
his  family  lip  the  Cunnccticvii  from  Dummcrston  in  a  log  canoe. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  brook,  he  broke  a  bottle  of  liquor  and 
christened  the  stream  Lull's  Brook,  by  which  name  it  has  since  been 
known.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connectiv  ut  Daniel  Willard»  president  of  the  fiaitimore  &  Ohio  RJL. 
was  horn  here. 
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Continuing  up  the  Connecticut  Turnpike,  as  the  road  is 
called  hereabout,  the  route  forks  left  across  R.R.  at  North 
Hartland  (37  5).  Here  it  crosses  the  Uliauquechee  river,  which 
rushes  down  its  deep  gorpe  to  the  left  from  W  oodstock.  The 
only  industry  in  this  hanilet  is  satinei  weaving. 

The  road  now  runs  across  country  at  the  base  of  a  terrace, 
the  andent  shore  of  the  Cbimecticut.  At  the  crosmads  (41.5) 
the  route  turns  right  on  the  King's  Highway. 

Note.  Straight  ahead  is  a  short  cut,  across  White  River  and 
through  the  vill  ij:-.  of  Hartford,  rejoining  the  main  route  from 
White  River  Junction  on  Christian  St.  (45.0). 

rhe  main  road  follows  the  King's  Highway  past  the  State 
Fair  Ground  and  down  hill  to 

4$Jf    WHITE  RIVER  JUNCnON.   Alt  367  ft.   Pop  (Harifwd  imp) 
4179.    Windsor  Co,   S€ta€d  1764*   MJg.  ham€U9$  and 

satinet. 

White  River  Junction,  an  important  railway  junction  and 
the  principal  center  of  the  town  of  Hartford,  is  a  prettily 
Mtuated  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  river  and  the 
Connecticut.   The  White  river,  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  is 

the  largest  stream  in  V'ermont  east  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
This  is  a  busy  little  place  with  an  electric  light  plant,  monu- 
ment works,  printing  ofTires,  etc.  Just  al)ove  the  village  are 
the  State  Fair  (irounds,  where  each  September  is  held  New 
England's  greatest  agrirultural  fair,  notable  for  its  display  of 
live  Slock, — especially  Mor^^an  horses.  Jerseys,  and  Holsuins. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Industrial  Departmcnl  has  here 
planted,  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont  Stale  Fair  Association, 
an  acre  of  apples,  which  it  maintains  in  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  farmers  of  the  region  in 
the  proper  care  of  an  orchard  and  the  most  improved  methods 
of  harvesting  and  marketing.  The  Woodstock  R.R.  Co. 
encourages  potato  cultivation  along  its  route  by  offering  prizes 
for  the  l)est  results. 

Roule  44  to  Woodstock  and  Rutland,  and  Route  45  to 
Mnnfpelier  via  the  Williams! own  (iulf,  start  from  this  point. 
1  he  VVest  Bank  Route  continues  from  here  to  Colebrook  CP347). 

R.  10  §  5.    East  Bank:  Charlestown  to  West  Lebanon.  34.0  ni. 

The  route  takes  the  rij^hl  iurk  in  the  village  and  then  bears 
left  between  Hubbard  Hill  and  the  Cunneciicut.  About  ihree 
miles  north,  near  I  he  village  of  North  Charlestown,  whose  white 
church  steeple  pee[)s  above  the  trees,  the  road  forks  at  the 
stone  watering  trough. 

iVof«.  The  left  road  straight  ahead,  shorter,  beautiful  and  practi* 
cable,  but  steep  and  narrow  in  places,  leads  to  the  Ascutneyville  bridge 

J" 
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across  the  Connecticut  to  the  West  Bank  Route  (p  343).  It  follows 
the  valley,  with  charming  views  of  Ascutney  Mountain,  and  then  aa 
the  river  swinK'^  to  the  west  around  Barl)iT  Mr.nnf  lin,  The  tom]  con- 
tinues to  the  ca^t  of  Barber  Mountain  into  the  Sugar  river  valley, 
along  the  old  King's  Highway,  where  the  first  settlers  of  Claremont 
built  thdr  log  huta  on  the  south  side  of  Sugar  River. 

Therighthand  road  is  the  main-traveled  highway  to  Claremont. 
At  the  next  fork,  keep  right  and  cross  R.R.  This  broad  valley  was 
in  fonner  geologic  times  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

CLAREMONT,    Alt  590  ft.   Pop  (imp)  7S29,   SMmm  Co. 

Si'fUcd  1762.    Mfg.  mining  nMKhifWfw,  dkomtnd  dHB9, 

bedspreads,  paper,  and  shoes. 

This  is  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  mid.^i  uf  beautiful  hills. 
Hemming  in  the  town  are  Flat  Rock,  Twist  Back,  and  Bible 
Hill,  the  last  with  a  small  summer  colony, — while  Green 
Mountain  to  the  east  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town  in  the  last  half 
century  have  been  intimatdy  connected  with  the  development 
of  industries  dependent  upon  the  waterpower  of  the  Sugar 
river,  which  falls  some  200  feet  within  the  town  limits.  This 
power  is  supplement  c  H  h\'  t  he  hyrlro-clcctric  power  of  the  Clare- 
mont Power  Company,  transmitted  from  Cavendish,  \'t. 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  manufactures  mining 
machinery,  more  particularly  coal  cutters,  rock  drills,  air  com- 
pressors, and  diamond  drills.  It  employs  over  1000  hands  and 
its  products  are  sent  all  over  the  world  (p  859).  The  Monad- 
nock  Mills  specialize  in  cotton  bedspreads  (p  859).  Broad 
Street,  quite  correctly  named,  terminates  in  a  small  triangular 
common,  on  whidi  are  the  Town  Hall  and  Library.  The 
High  School  was  endowed  by  Paran  Stevens,  who  made  a 
fortune  in  the  hotel  business  two  generations  ago  (p  659). 

Alonp  about  1752  an  adventurous  trapper  named  Eastman  from 
Killingworth,  Conn.,  spent  a  winter  along  the  .Sugar  river  and  its 
tributaries,  where  he  found  beaver  and  otter  in  great  abundance. 
Si)  rl«_h  was  his  harvest  that  lie  rLtiirned  tlu-  fnllowiiu:  ^ear  and  was 
never  again  seen,  but  years  after  his  supposed  skeleton  was  found  near 
Mink  Brook.  He  had  probably  been  killed  by  Indians  who  were 
jealous  of  his  success. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1762  along  the  south  bank  of 
Sugar  River,  near  the  Connecticut.  The  town  was  fn'^nted  by  Gover- 
nor Benning  Wentwurth  in  1764  to  seventy  proprietors,  only  two  of 
whom  hecamc  rr'-i'iriit .  It  wa-  nanicii  for  I.ori!  Clive's  estate  in 
England,  owing  to  S\  entworlh's  loudness  for  complimenting  liis  noble 
friends.  Up  to  1769  the  early  settlers  returned  each  winter  to  the 
southern  towns. 

The  first  citizens  of  the  town  were  about  equally  divided  tx'tween 
the  Episcopal  und  Orthodox  faith.  1  he  Episcopal  Church,  organized 
here  in  1771,  was  the  earliest  in  this  region.  In  the  Revolutionary 
da\  s  the  Churchmen  were  generally  Icyal  to  the  Kinp  an  !  pr\id  u  heavy 
penalty  for  their  Toryi.sm.  A  letter  of  Colonel  John  I'ctcrs,  a  brother 
of  the  first  Episcopal  rector  at  Claremont,  gives  a  little  idea  of  the 
unkindly  way  in  which  they  were  treated.   **They  seised  me — and 
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all  the  Church  pcopK-  for  200  mile;  up  the  river,  and  tonfinc(l  us  in 
close  gaols,  after  heating  and  drawing  us  through  water  and  mud. 
Here  we  lay  sometime  and  were  to  continue  in  prison  until  wc  abjured 
the  king.  Many  died.  .  .  .  We  were  removed  fr«)rn  the  gaol  and  lonl'ined 
in  private  houses  at  our  own  expense...  ■  Rev.  Mr.  Cossitt  and  Mr. 
Cole  bftd  more  insults  than  any  of  the  loyalists,  because  they  had 
been  servants  of  the  Society,  which,  under  pretense  (as  the  rebels  say) 
of  propagating  religion  had  propagated  loyalty  " 

A  band  of  stalwart  young  "Sons  of  Liberty"  was  formed  with  the 
avowed  pur[X3se  of  exterminating  all  Tories, — to  rapture  them  if 
possible,  ot  herwise  to  shoot  them.  Between  the  Rich  farm  :iii<i  Red 
Water  Brook  is  the  'Tory  Hole,'  a  secluded  hollow  surrounded  by 
swamps  and  dense  thickets  in  which  in  Revolutionary  days  the  poor 
hunted  Tories  were  wont  to  seek  refuge.  The  Hole  was  not  dis- 
covered by  the  i>atriots  until  1780,  when  two  Tories  who  had  sought 
refuge  there  were  chased  across  the  river  and  to  the  summit  of  As- 
cutney  Mountain,  where  they  were  captured  and  sent  to  Boston. 

In  toco  while  a  student  of  medicine  at  Cl.iremttnt,  Dr.  Jo>iah  Rii  hards 
invented  a  ()ower  loom  for  cotton  manufacture  which  was  lirst  put 
into  operation  by  water  power  at  Byfield,  Mass.  During  the  middle 
of  the  Mjth  century  C'larcmont  was  a  considirable  publishing  centre, 
and  many  books  of  importance  were  printed  here.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
born  Syromes,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  here  in  the  family  of  his  uncle  and  foster  father 
whose  name  he  adopted. 

From  the  northeast  cornc-r  of  the  square  the  route  follows 
the  trollev,  past  mills  and  machine  shops,  down  a  badly  kept 
street  which  the  factories  have  narrowed  hy  encnKichments. 
Crossing  the  Sugar  river,  the  route  follows  1  he  valley,  crossing 
Red  Water  Brook  to  (14.0)  West  ClaremonL,  locally  known 
as  the  'west  part/  Here  the  waterpower  is  utilized  by  iniUs 
which  specialize  in  tissue  papers,  importing  the  wood  pulp 
from  Canada.  The  paper  for  Buttcrick's  patterns  is  made 
here.  The  road  passes  under  the  R.R.  bridge.  This  was 
built  by  the  father  of  Whistler,  the  artist,  his  last  job  before 
going  to  Russia,  and  was  considered  a  difVicult  engineering 
feat  in  those  days.  The  span  is  1 10  feet  above  the  river.  The 
large  white  house  on  the  slope  to  the  south  is  Ui)land  Court, 
the  summer  residence  of  (ieorge  B.  I'pham.  a  Boston  attorney. 
It  is  on  his  ancestral  heath,  as  Mre  two  other  l'}>ham  residences. 
The  Uphams  have  been  prominenl  hereabout  for  a  ceuiury 
and  a  half. 

At  C  upola  Farm  the  road  straight  ahead  leads  across  the 
Connecticut  by  an  iron  bridge  of  three  spans  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  the  river.  The  road  to  the 
right  along  the  east  bank  passes  on  the  left  a  granite  tablet 
marking  the  site  of  the  tavern  where  Lafayette  stayed  over 
night  in  1.S25.  Farther  on,  on  the  right  is  a  house  in  which 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
was  born. 
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The  Cornish  colony  had  made  this  one  of  America's 
famous  summer  localities  long  before  it  became  the  *  Summer 
Capital'  during  the  administration  of  President  Wilson.  It 
was  formerly  referred  to  as  'Little  New  York*  because  of  its 
Metropolitan  summer  residents.  On  the  hills  of  Cornish  and 
Plainfieid,  the  next  town  north,  along  the  tortuous  valley  of 
Blow-me-down  Hrook.  arc  the  residences  of  those  who  make 
up  the  colony,  thirty  or  so  in  number,  among  whom  arc  names 
illustrious  in  art  and  literature.  The  great  desideratum  here 
is  to  have  the  beautiful  cone  of  Ascutney  in  the  view  with  a  bit 
of  the  river  in  the  foreground. 

There  is  nothing  of  splurge,  not  even  so  much  of  fiishion,  as 
goes  to  make  up  the  DubUn  colony,  perhaps  not  so  much  of 
intellect  as  went  to  make  up  the  Chocorua  colony  of  former 
days;  but  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  highest  order  have 
gone  into  the  planning  of  the  estates.  They  vary  from  the 
simplest  old  farmhouse,  slightly  made  over,  to  establishments 
costing  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  the  style  of  Italian  villas  or 
stately  Knglish  countr>'  seats.  C.  C.  Beaman  was  first  at- 
tracted hither  by  his  father-in-law  and  partner,  Wm.  Maxwell 
Evarts,  and  bought  up  some  5000  acres.  He  in  turn  induced 
his  friend  Augustus  Saint  (iaudens.  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
our  lime,  Lo  sellle  here.  Charles  A.  I'lall,  ihc  architect,  was 
also  an  early  comer,  and  his  taste  in  architecture  and  landscape 
design  is  seen  in  many  of  the  Cornish  places. 

Here»  durin;.'  tin  l,i>t  two  decades,  in  winter  or  summer  or  both, 
have  resorted  the  sculptors  Aucnstii's  an«f  I.r.in's  Saint-Gaudrns. 
Herbert  Adaras,  James  Frascr,  iienry  ilering,  Robert  Paine,  Frances 
Grimes,  Daniel  French;  the  painters  Stephen  and  Maxfield  Pmrrish, 
Kenyon  ('<i\.  lit  iir\  B  Fiiilor,  Liu  i.i  I'aTrchild  Fuller,  Thom.is  Dew- 
ing, John  \V.  Alexander,  George  dc  Forest  Brush,  H.  O.  Walker, 
Henry  Preliwitz,  John  Eliot,  William  Hyde;  the  writers  Winston 
Churchill,  Pt  r.  >  MacRaye,  Louis  Evan  Shipman,  Witter  Bynner, 
William  \'a  ii^hii  Mt)o<ly,  Robert  Herrick,  Norman  ll.ipk'ood,  Ut  rhert 
Croly,  LaiiK*lun  Mitchell;  the  musicians  ;\rlhur  Wliiliug,  Utto 
Roth,  Mme.  Louise  Homer;  and  many  other  artists. 

Cornish  has  played  its  part  in  history.  During  |ti  tiiul  of  ferment 
in  i7  7^>-79,  when  twenly-Mx  New  Hampshire  towns  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  seceded  from  the  New  Hampshire  government,  Cornish  was 
the  place  of  meetiriK  <>f  the  committr.  -  am!  Mni\cntions.  Here  in 
1770  Colonel  Chase  assembled  the  militia  to  withstand  the  armed 
forces  of  New  Hampshire. 

From  ihc  old  bridge  the  ruatl  nurlhvvard  wa^  rccunslrucled 
by  special  enactment  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  and  re- 
named, in  honor  of  the  President,  Wilson  Road.  On  the  right 
is  the  Tea  Tray,  a  little  white  house  with  romantic  green 
blinds  and  a  swinging  sign,  obviously  painted  by  Maxfield 
Parrish.  The  second  house  on  the  left  the  Turnpike  Inn, 
owned,  like  most  property  around  here,  by  the  Beaman  estate. 
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Note.  To  the  right  a  steep-incline  road  climbing  the  woocied 
bluff  leads  to  the  estate  of  Miss  Augusta  Slade,  overlook- 
ing the  valley.  The  rose  garden  with  old  Italian  marbles 
has  inspired  one  of  Mildred  Howells'  most  beautiful  poems. 

Note.  The  next  road  climbing  the  hill  to  the  eastward 
through  the  pines  and  birches  leads  to  the  homes  of  many  of 
the  colony.  First  on  the  left,  behind  a  high  pine  hedge,  is  the 
place  of  Augustus  Saint- Gaudcns,  known  as  Aspet,  named 
from  the  little  town  in  France  where  his  toefathers  lived.  It 
was  back  in  the  early  '8o*s  that  Salnt-Gaodens  bought  this 
place  for  a  song  from  Mr.  Beaman.  The  stately  old  brick 
tavern^  dating  from  about  1800,  which  in  early  days  had  been 
known  as  'Huggins'  Folly,*  was  harmoniously  remodeled  by 
the  gifted  architect  George  Babb,  Since  the  death  of  Saint- 
Gaudcns  in  1907,  Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens  has  transformed  the 
two  studios  into  a  permanent  museum  of  the  great  sculptor's 
works,  which  gives  a  broad  and  faithful  suggestion  of  his 
accomplishment.  Here  in  brunze  and  plaster  she  has  had 
reproduced  the  greatest  of  his  things,  the  originals  of  which 
are  scattered  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Visitors  are 
welcome  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Studio  of  the  Pergola,  originally  the  stable  of  the  old 
hostelry,  was  the  sculptor's  own  work  room  and  remains 
much  as  he  left  it.  On  the  outer  wall  facing  the  Pergola  is 
a  portion  of  the  Panathcnaic  frieze,  full  size,  on  which  Saint- 
Gaudens  and  his  painter  friends  dehghted  to  experimentally 
try  out  their  theories  as  to  its  original  coloring.  The  Studio 
of  the  Caryatids  was  for  the  use  of  his  assistants,  and  now 
contains  copies  in  bronze  or  plaster  of  his  larger  sculptures. 

Under  great  whispering  pines  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  glen, 
and  looking  out  upon  Ascutney  which  he  loved  so  well,  is 
'The  Tem^e/  a  memorisU  enclosing  the  funeral  urn  erects! 
by  Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens  to  her  husband.  It  stands  on  the  spot 
where  was  celebrated  in  1905  the  now  famous  Masque,  imagined 
and  executed  by  his  Cornish  neighbors,  on  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  their  coming  to  Cornish. 

For  this  Masque,  written  by  Louis  Evan  Shipmnn,  n  prnloirtir,  by 
Percy  MacKaye,  was  recited  by  Miss  Frances  Grimes,  the  sculptress, 
who,  clad  in  the  rainbow  tints  of  Iris,  emerged  from  the  pines  and  spoke 
these  lines: 

"Fresh  from  the  courts  of  dewy-colored  eve 
Jove  summons  me  before  you. 

 ^.    .    .    Whether  I  pause 

Midway  my  quiverinftr  arc,  that  spans  the  roar 

An(i  tum1)linK'  [)ri-ni^  of  -lu-cr  Xingara, 
Or  by  the  ferny  banks  of  Blow  me-down 
Trellis  my  hair  with  braided  fleur-de-lis, 

mi  mm.  

r 
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But  whence,  emerging  from  the  curtained  wood 
Of  Aspct,  on  this  longest  summer  eve, 
While  yet  the  veerie  rings  his  vesper  chtnwa* 

I  have  made  journey  thither,  hearken!" 

Under  a  Kenaissnnce  (  aiiopy  uf  warm -toned  \'(  rmoiU  marble, 
designed  l)y  bis  old  trieiul  \Ir.  Kendall,  of  Mi  kim,  Mead  & 
White,  is  a  Roman  sacrilkial  altar,  a  rcprodiR ii(jn  of  the  one 
mcxleled  by  his  studio  assibUmt,  Henry  Hering,  for  ihe  cere- 
monial finale  of  the  above-mentioned  **  Masque  of  Ours,"  the 
"Masque  of  the  Golden  Bowl" 

Just  above»  on  the  left  is  Barberry  House,  the  home  of 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  editor  of  his  father's  "Reminiscences," 
and  stage  director  for  Maude  Adams.  Here  his  friend  Witter 
Bynner,  the  poet,  wrote  "The  New  World"  and  other  poems. 
Continuing  north,  where  the  road  turns  {o  the  right,  a  private 
way  leads  to  the  house*  of  Hrrhcrl  C'roly,  editor  of  "  The  New 
Republic,"  and  author  of  "  TIk  Promise  of  American  Life.'* 
Further  on,  to  the  east,  is  the  house  of  Mrs.  Louis  Saini- 
Gaudens,  no  mean  sculptor  herself.  The  house,  once  an  old 
Shaker  meeting  house,  removed  from  Lebanon,  N.H.,  looks 
straight  down  the  road  from  an  elevation/  A  quarter  mile 
to  the  south  is  the  house  of  Dr.  Albert  P.  Fitch,  formerly 
President  of  the  Andover  Theological  School,  and  author  of 
"The  Hungry  Boy."  A  tortuous  climb  of  some  hundreds  of 
feet  brings  one  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Eli;^al)eth  Slade. 

Continuing  on  the  ^^'ilson  Road,  just  beyond  the  old  stone 
bridge  to  the  left  is  the  modest  home  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Beaman, 
who  own<  !iio>t  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity.  Here  on  tlie 
right  is  iiiow-me  down  Mill,  an  old  grist  mill  which  ^iill 
performs  its  useful  lunclioiis,  named  from  the  brook  which 
turns  its  wheel.  Mr.  Beaman  gave  the  name  Blomidon  to  his 
estate,  but  later  the  native  pronunciation  of  Blow-me^own  was 
adopted  and  the  Beaman  place  is  now  called  Blow-me-down 
Farm.  The  road  skirts  the  mill  pond  with  sharp  curves,  and 
forks  just  beyond  the  old  Plainfield  burying  ground. 

Note.  The  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Plainfield  Plain  past 
the  estates  and  the  homes  of  many  of  the  Cornish -Plainfield 
colony.  The  first  on  the  right  is  that  of  William  Hyde,  the 
painter,  formerly  the  home  of  Thomas  Dewing,  also  a  painter. 
The  luxi  on  the  right  leads  to  the  home  of  Cieorge  Ruhlee, 
instigaiui  and  member  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Commission.  The 
next  on  the  left  is  the  home  of  Charles  A.  Piatt,  with  beautiful 
Italian  gardens  just  glimpsed  from  the  road.  Beyond  the  Piatt 
estate  on  the  left  are  the  places  of  Henry  O.  Walker,  the  painter, 
wellknowr.  for  his  mural  decorations  in  the  Congressional 
Library;  and  thi  residence  of  Admiral  Folger.  On  the  ri^t, 
just  opposite  Mr.  Piatt's  gateway,  a  private  entrance  between 
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Stone  pillars  leads  to  High  Court,  commanding  a  most  roman- 
tic view  of  Ascutiuy  and  the  river  gorge.  Built  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  formerly  known  as  the  '  Lazarus  place,'  it  was  for 
some  years  occupied  by  Norman  Hapgood,  and  is  now  owned 
by  Conger  A,  (ioodyear  ul  HuiTalo. 

On  the  left,  just  beyond  Admiral  Folger's,  and  part  of  his 
estate,  b  the  litUe  Snuff  Box,  for  a  while  the  leased  home  of 
Percy  KacRaye,  and  later  of  Langdon  MitcheU,  dramatbt. 
Just  beyond,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Four  Corners,  or  WU- 
der's  Corner,  the  turn  to  the  left  leads  to  the  homes  of  Kenyon 
Cox  and  Winston  Churchill,  and  to  the  right,  uphill,  to  the 
places  of  Stephen  Parrish,  Albion  Lang,  and  Percy  MacKayc. 

From  the  fork,  by  the  graveyard  the  Wilson  Road,  straight 
on.  p:isses  tirst  on  the  right  a  house  which  bears  on  its  portal 
the  date  1704.  This  was  originaDy  the  old  Chase  homestead, 
and  now  belongs  to  William  A.  Beaman.  gratulauii  ut  William 
M.  Evarts.  He  is  said  to  raise  pigs  and  to  name  them  alter 
fellow  members  of  the  legislature  whom  he  didn't  admire. 

The  road  from  here  on,  which  once  ran  sociably  past  the  front 
steps  of  the  old  fannhouses,  has  been  altmd  from  its  ancient 
course  out  of  deference  to  the  more  retiring  nature  of  the 
summer  colonists.  An  avenue  of  pine  trees  planted  about 
twenty  years  ago  marks  the  innovation.  To  the  left  is  the 
home  of  the  Misses  Aniold  of  New  York,  and  next  beyond,  of 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Nichols  of  Boston,  whose  daughter,  Rose 
Standish  Nichols,  has  won  reputation  as  a  landscape  gardener 
and  as  the  author  of  a  book  on  gardens. 

Half  a  mile  beyond,  two  square  stone  gate  pillars  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  ersi while  'Summer  While  House.'  President 
Wil:3oa  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  atlminislration 
leased  the  residence  of  Winston  Churchill,  the  novelist.  No 
view  of  the  house  can  be  obtained  from  this  road,  but  by 
turning  left  a  mile  south  of  this  point  and  following  the  river 
road  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  house. 

It  was  in  1898  that  Winston  Cburchni  itur^hascd  a  farm  in  Cornish 
arif!  ht  re  built  Harhikcndcn  House,  nann-il  lor  his  wife.  Mabel  Har- 
lakendca  UaU  of  St.  Louis,  il  is  a  generous  brick  mansion  designed 
by  Piatt  in  the  touthem  Colonial  style  and  built  around  three  sides 
of  a  court.  From  the  study  windows  through  the  pine  bramho  is 
seen  the  Connecticut  flowing  placidly  below.  To  the  west  rise  the 
swelling  green  slopes  of  the  Vermont  hUls.  and  southward.  Ascutney 
looms  up  grandly.  The  changing  moods  and  blue  shadows  of  the 
mountain  permcUi-  \fr  Churchill's  writing*,  and  he  has  found  Uteniry 
values  in  it*  domin.umg  tone, — *' Blue-purpic,  the  color  of  the  bloum 
OB  a  Concord  grape."  In  1903  and  i905»  m  the  unregcnerate  days  of 
rorporation  control,  Nfr.  Churchill  represented  Cornish  in  the  State 
kgi^ature.  and  the  political  in&ighl  he  gained  is  reflected  in  "Conis- 
ton/'  published  in  1006.  It  was  "Coniston"  that  brought  him  the 
Progresiive  nomination  for  Governor  as  candidate  of  the  Lincoln  Club. 
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The  theme  of  ''Coni&ton  '  is  as  bruad  as  American  lite  ul  ihc  muldlc 
nineteenth  century,  but  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  region  round  about 

here,  "(^oniston"  is  snifl  to  he  Croydon,  ;in<l  the  whole  locale  still 
appears  in  the  Cireen,  the  store  with  its  horse  block,  and  the  tannery 
shed.  Tumble-do wn  Bfook'*  is  probably  Blow-me:down,  which 
flows  not  into  "Coniston  Water."  but  into  the  Connecticut;  and 
"Coniston  Water"  is  perh;i[>s  the  Sucar  n'vor.  alonR  which  "Mr. 
Worthington"  wandered  U»i)kuig  for  suitable  watcrpower.  "Bramp- 
ton" represents  Newport,  and  one  of  the  mills  there  today,  in  honor 
of  the  book,  is  called  "Brampton  Mills''  "Clovelly"  is  Cornish, 
and  "Harwich"  is  Claremont.  The  characters,  too,  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  life.  "Jethro  Bass"  is  identified  with  the  old  State 
boss,  Kuel  Durkee.  From  his  remote  hamlet  of  Croydon,  his  sway 
extended  over  the  whole  State.  *' Bije  Bixby,"  his  chief  iie\itenant, 
is  supposed  to  be  'Venc'  Bryant  (christened  S.  W.  iiryautj, 
who  may  still  be  seen  contentedly  shelling  beans  any  sunny  diay  on 
the  porch  of  his  little  brick  wool-house  at  Cornish  Flat. 

A  mile  beyond,  where  the  Plidnfield  road  turns  to  the  right, 
Winston  Churchill  has  made  himself  a  temporary  habitation 
from  an  oldtime  farmhouse  formerly  the  roadside  tavern. 
To  gain  a  little  dooryard  he  has  diverted  the  old  highway  and 
erected  a  high  wooden  fence  encroaching  upon  the  new  road, 
which  he  hopes  may  eventually  be  made  beautiful  by  vines. 

Note.  The  Plainhcld  road  turns  off  at  right  angles  and 
runs  directly  east.  To  the  left  in  a  pasture  upland,  shaded 
by  gigantic  oaks,  with  stone  terraces  in  front,  is  the  home  of 

Maxfield  Parrish,  ihc  artist. 

To  the  right,  a  branching  road  crosses  Blow-nie-down  Brook 
at  the  site  of  a  sawmill,  on  the  right  of  which  are  the  house 
ami  sUidio  of  Kenyon  Cox.  the  painter.  The  >anie  road  then 
continues  cast  past  W  ilder's  Corner,  bclore  mentioned,  up  the 
hill,  passing  on  the  right,  high  up  on  the  hillside,  the  house  and 
studio  of  Stephen  Parrish,  the  etcher  and  kndscape  painter, 
father  of  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  thus  continues  northeast  past 
the  entrance  to  the  large  and  well  equipped  estate  of  Albion 
Lang,  beyond  which  it  runs  north  to  the  entrance  to  Hilltop, 
the  home  of  Percy  MacKaye,  poet  and  dramatist,  the  red 
roofs  of  which  may  be  seen  ncsflrr!  l)clow  the  top  of  the  y>;is!ure 
hill.  Here  Mr.  AlacKayt?  wrote  "Sanrtu  iry  "  and  planned  his 
"Masque  of  Saint  Louis,"  which,  pro<luced  in  May,  1914, 
with  7500  citizens  uf  Si.  Louis  as  performers,  was  witnessed 
by  half  a  million  spectators  in  it^  lour  performances,  imuating 
a  permanent  movement  for  civic  progress  through  pageantry. 

Continuing  on  the  Plainfield  road,  just  before  reaching  the 
village,  on  the  left,  is  the  Italian  villa  of  the  painter  Henry  B. 
Fuller,  with  a  swimming-pool  in  the  courtyard. 

The  little  village  of  Plain fi ki  d  (4.0)  is  rather  flat  and  unin- 
teresting, though  the  hills  ahoul  it  are  beautiful.  An  old 
Colonial  house  with  a  charming  garden  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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main  street  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Davidge,  now  Mrs.  Taylor, 
a  daughter  of  Bishop  Potter.  North  of  the  villnge  is  Prospect 
Hill,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  which,  approached  by  a  quiet  lane, 
is  the  residence  of  Herbert  Adams,  one  of  America's  leading 
sculptors.  The  view  from  here  is  particularly  lovely,  framed 
by  two  huge  maples.  Behind  the  house  there  is  a  fonnal 
garden,  and  adjoining,  another  beautiful  garden,  owned  by 
William  Howard  Hart,  a  landscape  painter.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  this  point,  at  the  very  end  of  the  lane,  is  the  new 
home  where  in  the  future  Frnest  Harold  Bavne<  v.  ill  entertain 
his  "Wild  Bird  Guests."  In  his  recent  faseinaling  book  with 
that  title  Mr.  Bayues  tells  intimately,  with  all  the  charm  of  his 
winning  personality,  the  secrets  ol  his  success  with  the  birds. 

Just  beyond  Herbert  Adams'  house,  on  the  left,  is  iirook 
Place,  the  home  of  Louis  Evan  Shipman,  the  dramatist. 
Mrs.  Shipman  is  a  landscape  architect  of  growing  reputation. 

The  road  running  directly  east  from  Plainfield  leads  to 
Meriden.  A  mile  from  the  village  a  steep  grassy  road  dimbs 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  house,  in  a  natural  setting  on  the 
hilltop,  of  Everett  Shinn,  the  illustrator. 

The  road  continues  on  along  the  valley  of  Blow  me-down 
Brook  to  Mkrtdkv  (12.0).  a  secluded  little  town  on  a  green 
hilltop  almost  under  ilie  shadow  (.)f  Croydon  Mountain.  Here 
Kimball  Union  Academy  has  for  a  century  been  turning  out 
worthy  citizens  from  the  grist  the  old  New  England  slock 
brought  to  its  mill.  In  the  last  five  years,  however,  Meriden 
has  ^come  wellknown  as  the  'Bird  Village.' 

It  was  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  who  put  it  on  the  map.  Baynes  was 
bora  in  India  and  came  very  near  beinir  an  Englishman.    He  is  just 

OIK*  bundle  of  verve  and  cnthu-^iasni,  and  wlu-n  lu  goes  out  to  protect 
the  birds  just  ordinary  humans  have  got  to  watch  out.  He  settled  down 
in  Meriden  to  study  the  wild  (fenced  in)  animals  in  Corbin  Park,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  driving  a  team  of  buffalo  in  harness, 
had  a  timber  wolf  a«:  a  traveling  companion,  and  kept  a  wild  boar 
(a  GcriiKin  one,  too)  in  the  parlor.  Then  he  turned  his  band  to  the 
citizens  of  the  village  who  had  lived  on  these  hills  for  two  centuries 
wholly  un()l>>ervant  of  birds  exrtjit  when  they  went  gunnin^r.  It 
took  him  less  than  a  year  to  tame  them  so  that  he  had  them  tramping 
out  in  hard  winter  weather  to  feed  some  tomtit  in  a  remote  comer  of 
their  pasture.  In  five  years  the  birds  of  Meriden  have  become  so 
pauperized  that  not  one  of  fhi-m  would  now  think  of  working  for  a 
living.  1  iic V  expect  to  be  baLlicd  and  fed  by  ihc  citizens.  Free 
tenements,  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  provided  for 
them.  Flat  houses  of  four  amd  l\\v  stories  seem  to  be  p  .pular.  One 
sees  them  perched  on  top  of  poles  in  every  front  yard  oi  the  village. 
In  Meriden  the  birds  even  have  a  thirty<acre  park  of  their  own,  which 
has  a  name  l«jni;  cnouKh  ti>  ^^a^l'  tln  ni  away  if  they  could  read  it.  It 
is  called  'The  Helen  Uoodrutf  bmith  Bird  Sannn.Try  '  In  the  park 
are  most  luxurious  bath  tubs  such  as  not  even  u  ;.>bariiic  millionaire 
would  venture  to  require.  One  of  them,  Baynes  boasts,  in  his  modest 
way,  is  a  monolith  weighing  five  tons,  and  another  of  bronse  was 
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especially  sculptured  by  Mrs.  Louis  Saint-Gaudcns  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  bird  masque  "Sanctuary,"  first  performed  here  in  191$. 
If  '.v:i  s  u  ritten  by  Percy  MacKayc,  and  the  cast  included  Miss  Eleanor 
Wilson  and  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  Juliet  Barrett  Rublee,  Joseph 
Lindon  Smith,  Witter  Bynner,  and  MacKaye  and  Baynes  themselves. 

East  of  Meriden  is  Croydon  Mountain.  Austin  Coibiut  of 
Long  Island  Railway  famei  bought  all  the  land  round  about, — 
some  25,000  acres, — ^and  in  1899  put  a  meshed  and  barbed  wite 
fence  nine  feet  hi^  around  it,  installed  keepers'  lodges  con- 
nected by  telephone,  and  stocked  the  park  with  American 
bison,  moose,  elk, ^Virginia  deer,  and  German  wild  boar  from 
the  Black  Forest.  The  herd  of  hiilTalo  here  was  at  one  time 
the  largest  in  the  country  and  inspired  Ernest  Harold  Baynes 
to  found  the  American  Bison  Society,  which  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  saved  the  American  buffalo  from  extinction. 
The  Corbln  herd  has  of  late  been  depleted  by  sale  and  gift, 
and  the  need  of  revenue  has  resulted  in  the  cutting  off  ci  mudi 
of  the  timber.  The  park  is  at  present  leased  to  an  association 
of  wealthy  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  be  big  game  hunters, 
and  membership  entitles  them  to  kill  a  specified  number  of 
ftfiiwiitU  each  year.  It  is  estimated  that  there  have  been  as 
many  as  4000  big  game  animals  in  this  park  at  one  time. 

The  road  from  IMaintield  leads  northward  over  the  bills 
direct  to  the  Lebanon  boundary  line,  but  the  best  road  follows 
the  course  of  the  river,  avoiding  the  hills.  It  crosses  Mascoma 
River  to  West  Lebanon  (21.5).  This  village  lies  directly 
opposite  White  River,  the  longest  affluent  of  the  Connecticut, 
at  t^  mouth  of  which  is  White  River  Junction  (p  36 1). 

From  Cornish  bridge  the  direct  route  leads  up  the  east 
bank  beside  the  Connecticut  through  Plainfield  township  to 
West  Lebanon  (34.P;  p  376).  At  White  River  Junction, 
across  the  river,  connections  can  be  made  with  the  West  Bank 
Route  for  St.  Johnsbury  and  Colebrook,  Route  44  for  Wood- 
stock, Rutland,  and  Lake  George,  and  Route  45  for  Mont- 
pelier  via  the  Williamstown  Gulf. 

R.  10  §  6.   West  Bank: 

White  River  Junction  to  Colebrook.       130.0  m. 

This  route  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  dosely 
throughout.  Exc^t  for  fifteen  mUes  between  Waterford  and 
Lunenburg  it  is  State  Highway,  with  the  township  lines  marked 

by  signs.   The  surface  is  mostly  good  dirt  or  gravel. 

The  old  town  of  Norwich,  the  long  rapids  of  Fifteen  Mile 
Falls,  above  Barnet .  and  the  wilder  country  northward  to  the 
Dixville  Notch  are  the  principal  points  of  interest. 

From  White  River  Junction  the  road  crosses  the  White 
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river  anri  passes  through  Wilder  (2.0),  a  little  village  in  the 
township  of  Hartford.  Here  the  power  of  the  Connecticut, 
Alcott's  Falk,  is  utilized  by  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  ihe^ 
International  Paper  Company.  Near  the  village  are  the  old 
masonry  locks  of  the  canal  built  in  18 10  round  the  White 
River  Falls.  The  road  winds  to  the  left,  up  and  away  from 
the  Connecticut,  and  enters  Christian  St.  {p  361),  and  then 
bears  left  into 

SjO   NORWICH.   Alt  S98  fL  Pop  {twp)  12S2.   Windsor  Co.  Settled 
1763.   Mfg.  lumber  pnmeU, 

Norwich  is  a  fine  old  town  on  the  Connecticut  opposite 

Hanover,  for  which  it  is  the  railway  center.  There  is  a  plea.sant 
Irrc  shadetl  (ireen,  with  an  old  church  and  some  century -old 
houses.  Just  north  of  the  village  the  Omponipanoosuc  joins 
the  Connecticut.  Hloody  Brook,  wliich  rises  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  town  and  Hows  uuu  the  Connecticut,  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  battle  fought  on  the  stream  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1850  Captain  Partridge 
established  Norwich  University  here,  which  later  removed  to 
Northfield.  Philip  Hale,  the  music  critic  of  Boston,  is  a 
native  of  Norwich. 

Pompanoosuc  (ii.o)  is  a  little  village  in  Norwich  township, 
stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  Contiecticut  just  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Om{K)mpanoosuc  river.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  community  is  in  agriculture,  but  there  is  a  furniture  factory. 
Formerly  copperas  mined  at  Copperas  Hill,  ten  miles  to  the 
northwest,  was  shipped  from  this  point.  Nearly  400  tons  of 
it  a  year  were  converted  into  vitriol  at  works  near  Boston. 

Crossing  the  Orange  Coimty  line  the  route  enters 

1$^    THETFORD.  Alt  600 JL  Pop  (twp)  1182.  Orange  Co.  Settled 
1764, 

This  old  country  village,  surrounded  by  lofty  wooded  hills, 
is  principally  engaged  in  fanning.  There  are  some  old  houses 
here  and  a  meeting  house  erected  in  1785.  Thetford  Center 
lies  a  few  miles  back  from  the  (Connecticut,  but  the  village  of 
East  Thetford  is  on  the  i)ank  of  the  river. 

In  iQii  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the  town 
was  celebrated  by  a  pageant  which  stimulated  a  new  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  in  this  rural  community.  A  soil  and  a  farm  man- 
agement expert  were  brought  here  to  aid  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  the  women  organized  the  Thetford  Kitchen  for  the 
sale  of  certain  choice  food  products.  Since  then  an  annual 
celebration,  the  "Intercamp  Frolic,"  is  held  each  summer  on 
the  pageant  grounds  by  Camp  Hanoum  (p  852}  and  other  girls' 
summer  camps  in  this  vicinity. 

George  Peabody,  the  famous  philanthropist,  spent  part  of 
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h\>  InjyhooH  here  at  the  home  of  his  graiuitaiher.  During  the 
lau  r  ye  ars  ol  his  lift?  he  gnve  n  h'brary  to  the  village  school  at 
TheUord,  now  in  the  part  ul  I  lie  village  called  Post  Mills. 
Dean  C.  Worcester,  a  member  of  the  Philippine  commission, 
was  bom  here. 

23.S    FAfPTEE.  Alt  436 ft.  Pop  itwp)  438.  Orange  Co.  Settled  1766. 

Fairkc  is  a  plc;isani  couiiiry  village  a  mile  from  ihc  river 
in  the  nii»!sl  of  very  attractive  scenery.  A  part  of  the  village 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  great  ledge,  huiiic limes  called  the 
Palisades,  which  backs  its  'Street'  at  the  upper  end. 

Lake  Morcy,  a  lovely  little  sheet  of  water,  tidi  in  Indian 
lore,  is  in  the  hiUs  a  mile  from  the  Connecticut.  It  is  the 
chief  scenic  at  t  raction  of  the  region  and  the  center  of  a  summer 
colony  and  the  site  of  Wynona,  ITokomoko,  Aloha,  and  other 
weUknown  summer  camps  for  girls.  The  lakelet  is  about 
two  miles  long.  A  drive  of  about  five  miles  encircles  it,  and 
a  little  steamboat  plies  up  and  down.  Kagle  Cliff  rises  steeply 
700  feet  above  its  waters.  At  Glen  Falls  the  water  comes 
tumbling  down  a  gorge  over  huge  nioss-covered  boulders, 
and  has  worn  a  horseshoe-shai)ed  depression  in  the  roek^.  A 
shady  path  from  this  waterfall  leads  to  the  summit  of  Echo 
Mountain,  which  commands  a  good  view. 

Lake  Morey  bears  the  name  of  Captain  Samuel  Morcy.  who  as 

early  as  1700  lir^m       (  onr>ificr  navigation  by  steam. 

Captain  Morey  made  hi>  first  experimental  In'i)  with  his  steamboat 
on  the  Connecticut  river  on  Sunday,  during  the  hours  when  the 
people  were  at  church,  so  that  no  one  should  see  him  in  ca^c  of  failure. 
On  that  memorable  Sabbath  in  1790  or  thereabout  this  rude  craft  . 
steamed  up  the  river  between  Fairlec  and  Orford,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  inventor  announced  his  success.  The  news  must  ha\re  reached 
Fulton,  fnr  s'M-n  vff.  r  he  consulted  with  Morey  and  crc  lon^'  a  >toam- 
boat  was  launched  on  the  Hudson.  About  18 jo  Morey  launched  an- 
other boat  on  Lake  Fairlce.  The  '*Aunt  Sally,"  as  this  was  known, 
had  a  short  existence,  as  it  was  sunk  in  i8:?i,— it  isclaimed,  by  enemies 
of  Captain  \t<>r»'y  in  offrr  \h:\\  they  might  destroy  evidence  of  a  suc- 
cessful steamboat  earlier  than  i'  ullon's. 

30Ja  BRAPFORD.    Alt  400  fL    Fop  {twp)  1372,  Sttiltd 

Mjg.  buckets. 

Hradioni  i>  ;i  junspLTous  fanning  village  at  the  coiilluencc 
of  the  W.til  and  C  onatciicuL  rivers.  In  the  village  is  the 
birthplace  of  Admiral  Charles  E.  Clark,  one  of  the  eminent 
American  officers  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  whose  exploit 
in  bringing  the  battleship  Oregon"  around  Cape  Horn  is 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy. 

The  attractive  hili  country  back  from  the  rivers  is  a  good 
district  for  excursions.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  is 
WriplrV  MoTiiifain  (2000  fi\  wliirh  takr-^  its  name  from  one 
V\  right  who  claimed  to  be  a  prophet  and  had  a  hermitage  in  a 
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dismal  cavern  on  the  southern  slope,  now  rnlled  the  Devil's 
T>en.  Wait  River  is  a  !)t'aui  il'iil  stream,  and  the  shaded 
drives  ah)iig  its  hanks  an-  c.\rct'<liii^l\'  t un'S(|UL'.  Another 
attraction  is  Roaring  Brook,  which  dashes  down  over  rocky 
ledges.  The  numerous  other  brooks  about  this  region  afford 
good  trout-fishing. 

After  leaving  Bradford  our  route  lies  through  one  of  the 
loveliest  portions  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  We  con- 
tinue over  the  rich  alluvial  meadows,  with  the  range  of  moun- 
tains rising  in  terrace-like  formation  parallel  with  the  river. 
Some  of  the  most  fertile  farms  in  New  England  are  situated 
along  this  stretch  of  the  valley. 

The  little  village  of  South  Newbury  (34.5),  with  its  fine 
1  :ri  iiiiu  lands  and  background  oi  mountains,  is  a  part  of  the 
hiwn  Xewhury. 

37 J   NEWBURY.  Alt  450  ft.  Pop  twp)  2035.  Orange  Co.  Settled 
1761.    Mfg.  cedar  ware  and  dairy  products. 

Newbury  is  a  beautiful  old  village  standing  on  ilic  terraces 
above  the  rich  intervale  of  Ox  Bow,  the  great  bend  in  the  river 
that  almost  cuts  off  this  fertile  meadow-land.  There  are  some 
spadous,  century-old  homesteads  on  its  main  street,  and  the 
present  inn  is  a  })re-Revolutionary  tavern  remodeled  and  en- 
larged. Mt.  Pulaski  and  other  peaks  here  form  wooded 
background.  To  the  east,  across  the  river,  is  the  old  New 
Hampshire  town  of  Haverhill,  and  beyond  are  the  Pemige- 
was^et  and  Francoiiia  Mountains. 

The  icrtilc  meadows  here  were  ihc  home  oi  a  large  tribe  of  Indians 
before  the  white  settlers  came,  but  the  red  cbcn  abandoned  the  place 

in  terror  after  Lovewell's  hattle  at  Pequ  iwket  (sec-  l'ryil)ur>;,  R  50). 

Newbury,  one  of  the  oltlest  of  Vermont  towns,  was  founded  about 
1761  by  General  Jacob  Bayley  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  who  was  later 
prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  a  friend  of  Washington.  A 
det.ichment  of  British  soldiers  came  li<  re  during  the  war  to  take 
Bayiey,  it  is  said,  but  a  friend  wtiu  over  to  the  field  where  he  was 
plowing  and  dropped  a  note  in  the  furrow,  saying'.  "The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee,  Samson!"  ^>m  re! liming  down  the  long  furrow  Baylry 
saw  the  note  and  made  good  his  escai>e.  Newbury  was  garrisoned 
later  in  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  early  history  of  Vermont, 
when  river  transportation  was  in  vogue,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  State, 

43jD   wells  river.   Alt  500  ft.   Pop  608.   Orange  Co.  Mfg. 

paper,  soaps,  and  lumber. 
The  incorporated  villa of  Wells  River,  the  largcsi  01  iliose 
comprising  the  town  ol  Xcvvl»ur>',  lies  at  the  tonlhienre  of  the 
river  of  thai  name  with  the  Connecticut.  Hale's  l  avcrii  here 
b  the  headquarters  of  the  Fat  Men*s  Club  and  is  a  wellknown 
hostelry.  In  1830  a  small  steamer  ascended  the  stream  as 
far  as  Wells  River,  but  steam  navigation  on  this  part  of  the 
Connecticut  has  never  been  developed. 
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The  right  hand  road,  crossing  the  Connecticut,  joins  the 
Liiii  iiank  Route  to  the  While  Mountains  at  VVoodsviiiu  and 
North  Haverhill  (p  379). 

Crossing  Wells  River  and  the  Caledonia  Cdunty  and  Ryegate 
town  line,  the  route  continues  on  the  State  Road  up  the  valley, 
the  scenery  lu  ntming  ever  more  mountainous  in  character. 
At  Dodge's  Falls  the  river  makes  a  considerable  descent. 

Mclndoes  Falls  (51.7),  the  principal  village  of  Barnet,  a 
sawmill  center,  lies  at  ihc  pitch  which  finishes  the  long  stretch 
of  rapids  known  as  Fittccn  Mile  Falls.  These  falls  form  one 
of  the  great  watcrpowers  of  the  Connecticut  soon  to  be  the 
site  of  a  million d*  !!  ir  h}  thu-c'lL'Ctric  plant  at  W  au  rford.  Here 
is  sawed  a  consiiicrable  part  oi  the  great  annual  drive  of  logs 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  Across  the  river  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  Monroe,  with  Paddock  Mountain  a  little  to  the  south. 

64,5    BARNET,   Ait  4S2  ft.  Pop  {twp)  1707.  Caledonia  Co,  SetUed 
i770, 

Barnet,  near  the  foot  of  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  lies  at  a 
bend  where  the  river  turns  from  northeast  to  south.  Stevens 
River,  the  outlet  of  Harvey's  Lake,  empties  into  the  Con- 
necticut at  Barnet.    About  150  rods  from  the  mouth  are  some 

ver>'  picturesque  falls. 

The  town  was  granted  to  two  sons  of  Phincas  Stevens,  who  so  gal- 
lantly deflnded  the  fort  at  Charlestown  (p  354)-    Most  of  the  early 

settlers  wrre  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and,  true  in  tluir  early  training; 

for  m:'ny  vcnrH  they  made  Iarj?c  quantities  of  oatmeal. 

Soon  after  leaving  Barnet  the  road  crosses  the  Passumpsic 
river,  one  of  the  best  walerpuwer  streams  in  \'ermont;  a  few 
milts  up  il.^  valley  lies  the  town  of  St.  Johnsbury,  the  home  of 
the  Fairbanks  Scales. 

^  There  are  many  islands  in  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Passump- 
sic. in  !  it  w.'is  here  that  Rogers'  Rangers,  rctiirnnu'  from  their  raid 
on  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  failed  to  find  the  expected  supply  of  pro- 
visions.   Many  of  the  famishing  men  died  here,  while  others  made  a 

cannibal  feast  un  the  flesh  of  a  slain  Indian.    In  his  retreat  from  St. 

Francis  to  Charlestown  Roc«*rs  lost  nearly  half  (if  his  men,  and  it  IS 

saiil  that  in  ci>,'hleen  hours  thirty-six  of  his  men  died  here. 

From  Barnet  lo  Walerfurd  the  road  tonlinues  through  the 
hamlet  of  East  Barnet  (57.0)  along  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  to 
Lower  Waterford  (64.0),  where  Route  46,  from  the  White 
Mountains  to  St.  Johnsbury  and  Burlington,  forks  to  the  left. 

67.0    WATERFORD.    Ait  800  ft.    Pop  {twp)  629.    Caledonia  Co. 
Settled  1783. 

Waterford  is  a  little  farming  town  surrounded  by  wooded 

hills.  A  charier  has  been  secured  for  a  great  power  develop- 
ment here  on  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
corporation  which  has  developeil  tlie  ix)wer  at  Vernon  (p  345) 
will  develop  at  least  Oo.ooo  h.p.  here. 
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The  State  Road  ceases  at  this  iK>int.  From  here  to  Lunen- 
burg the  river  route  is  a  town  and  county  ruad,  mostly  in  fair 
condition.  Crossing  the  Essex  Counly  and  Concord  town 
line,  it  follows  the  river  bank  through  a  thinly  populated 
ooimtry  to  South  Lunenburg  (7Q.0),  a  riverside  hamlet,  and 

92M  LUNENBURG.    Alt  844  ft.  Pop  (jtwfi)  880.  Eu9X  Co,  Mfg. 

lumber  and  caskets. 

Lunenburg  is  a  line  old  country  town  on  the  river  meadows, 
backed  by  the  Lunenbuig  Heights,  which  command  a  famous 
view  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  phu%  is  devdopmg  into  a 
summer  resort  on  account  of  the  scenery  and  its  proximity 
to  White  Mountain  centers.  Across  the  river  is  Lancaster. 

Tliis  was  one  of  thr  [  [irly  settlements  in  Vermont  (176R).  In  1764 
settlers  arrived,  supposing  that  they  were  locating  in  this  town,  but 
they  found  afterwara  thmt  they  were  in  Guildhall.  They  came  from 
Northfield,  Mass.,  in  canoes,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 

The  State  Road  commences  again  at  Lunenburg  and  con- 
tinues beside  the  river  all  the  way  to  Colebrook. 

94 J    GUILDHALL.    AU  874  ft.    Fop  \,twp)  44S.    County-seat  of 
Essex  Co.   Settled  1764.  Mfg,  Iwnbor. 
Guildhall  is  a  farming  town  on  the  river  meadows  a  little 
south  of  the  New  Hampshire  town  of  Grovcton.   Back  from 

the  river  the  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation. 

Burnsidc  anfl  Cow  Mountains  are  the  highest  in  the  town;  the  latter, 
situated  in  the  western  part,  immurtaliz^s  a  hermit  negro  whu  lived 
here  in  the  early  days  and  was  punished  for  stealinK  a  cow. 

The  first  settlement  was  in  1764  in  a  repton  which  was  then  much 
frequented  by  the  Indians.  A  blockhouse,  built  here  during  the 
Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  the  first  county  jail.  Among  the 
natives  are  Henry  \V.  Denistm.  who  was  the  le^'al  adviser  of  the 
Japanese  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  (iii8o-igis),  and  Colonel 
Everett  C.  Benton  of  the  John  C.  Paige  Insurance  Company,  who 
haa  given  the  town  a  Library  and  a  Masonic  Hall. 

J0J.0   MAIDSTONE.  Alta€Sft.  Pop  {twp)  J7S.  Settled  1772, 

Maidstone  is  said  to  have  more  acres  of  intervale  than  any 
other  Vermont  town  on  the  Connecticut.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  town  is  Maidstone  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
three  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  miles  wide.  From  the 
summit  of  Byron  Mountain  the  view  of  the  winding  Con- 
necticut seems  to  spell  the  word  "Union." 

Nearly  three  miles  beyond  the  town  line  the  route  enters 

i06J  BRUNSWICK.   Pop  {twp)  82.  E$90X  Co.   SMed  1780. 

This  township  is  almost  an  i^and  because  of  the  rivers  which 
bound  it,— the  Nulhegan  river  on  the  northwest,  Paul  Stream 

on  the  southeast,  and  the  Connecticut  on  the  east. 

At  Brunswick  Springs  (113.0),  by  the  river,  is  a  semicircle 
of  mineral  springs  only  a  few  feet  apart,  each  of  which  has  a 
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diflcrciU  taslc.  NuL  lar  irom  here  is  Silver  Lake,  which  has 
about  twenty-eight  acres.  On  the  old  Daniel  Smith  farm  is  a 
balanced  granite  boulder  of  500  tons'  weight  upon  so  small  a 
base  that  it  has  been  called  "The  rock  that  stands  on  nothing." 

Passing  Coos  (p  382),  across  the  river,  the  road  continues 
through  Bloomfield  (115.0)  to 

12S.0  LBMINGTOHf.   Pop  138.   Essex  Co,   SttUed  1781, 
Monadnock  Mountain  (3025  ft),  a  mass  of  granite,  is  the 

most  interesting  feature  of  the  town.   A  mineral  spring  issues 

from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  claimed  that 

there  are  deposit  s  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 
Four  miles  up  the  river  from  Lemington  the  route  crosses 

the  river  iTit»> 

130M   COLEBROOK  ip  M), 

R.  10  §  6.  East  Bank: 

West  Lebanon  to  Bretton  Woods.        80.5  m. 

This  rtjutc  follows  the  West  Side  Road,  a  Slate  Highway, 
marked  by  light  blue  bands.  It  runs  up  the  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  through  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College, 
to  the  Anunonoosuc  river,  up  which  it  turns  eastward  through 
Lisbon  and  T>ittleton  to  Bethlehem  and  Bretton  Woods,  in 
the  center  of  the  White  Mountains. 

From  West  Lebanon  (p  370)  the  route  follows  northward 
the  Stale  Road  with  lijjht  hluc  markers,  which  here'  comes  in 
from  Lebanon,  tour  miles  east  (p  v"-^-  Halfway  to  Hanover, 
oppo>ite  the  Vermont  town  of  W  i!<k  r.  arc  Wildcr's  Falls,  fur- 
nishing power  for  the  manuiaciurc  ol  wood  pulp. 

HANOVER,  Pop  {tmp)  2240.  Grafton  Co.  SeiUml  176S, 
The  home  of  Dartmouth  College  is  a  pleasant  old  town 
beautifully  situated  and  surrounded  by  nif^^ed  hills  rising  near 
the  river  and  culminating  in  Moose  Alounlain  (2326  ft).  The 
town  lies  half  a  mile  bark  from  the  river  and  a  mile  from  the 
railroad  stnti  >ii,  which  i>  uii  the  Xcrniunl  >idr.  .\side  from 
ils  cuIUgc  culiiuy  llaiiovcr  is  also  a  village,  and  yet  it  wears 
an  air  of  dignity  and  almost  cosmopolilan  distinction.  Un- 
affected by  railroad,  manufacturing,  or  foreign  elements,  it  is 
pre-eminent  1>'  an  academic  town. 

Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  in  its  outward  manifes- 
t  at  ions  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  collr^i-s.  Ihe 
buildings  of  varied  dales  and  architecture  around  the  elra- 
shadcd  ( in  rn  present  a  spectacle  at  once  pi<-asing  and  digni- 
fied. l>aitiiiouth  was  founded,  as  the  charter  of  i76()  stales, 
"to  encourage  the  laudable  and  charitable  design  of  spreading 
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Christian  knowledge  among  the  savages  of  our  American 

wilderness." 

College  Hall  with  semicircular  porch  and  icrracc  overlook- 
ing the  campus  is  the  College  Club,  containing  dining  and 
recreation  rooms.  Opposite,  the  Hanover  Inn  is  run  by  the 
coUege.  Robinson  Hall,  a  recent  building,  is  the  center  of 
non^athletic  student  activities,  and  contains  olT  (  -  ^  f  the 
student  publications,  '  The  Jack-O-Lantern,"  Ihe  Bema/' 
"  The  Dartmouth"  (daily),  rooms  for  student  clubs,  and  a 
Little  Theater.  The  college  boasts  the  largest  gymnasium 
in  New  England;  in  fact,  on  a  plan  of  the  town  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  its  surroundings  as  does  a  great  cathedral 
in  some  English  village.  Opposite  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
campus  is  Wilson  Hall,  in  which  hang  pori raits  of  Kleazar 
Wheelock  and  his  successors  to  the  presidency,  also  of  Sampson 
Okrcum,  the  Mohe|^  Indian  and  Wheelock's  first  pupil  in  his 
Lebanon  School.  Occum,  sent  to  England,  aroused  great 
enthusiasm  by  his  preaching,  and  raised  a  fund  of  £12,000. 
The  new  Dartmouth  Hall  of  1906  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old 
hall  begun  in  1784. 

Dartmouth  grew  out  of  a  mtsston  school  for  Indians  which  was 

established  by  tlic  Rev.  Elcazar  WhcclDck  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1754.  Governor  John  Wentwortb  induced  him  to  move  it  to  New 
HampaHire,  and  several  towns  strove  for  the  honor  of  the  location. 
John  Wcntworth  granted  the  college  its  pre=;ent  site,  :i  tract  of  500 
acres,  and  the  province  endowed  it  with  a  grant  of  44,000  acres.  The 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  acted  as  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  English 
fund  and  his  name  was  adopted  for  the  growing  institution.  The 
college  started  in  its  new  locution  with  twenty-four  Indians  in  rude 
cabins  as  students,  .\tter  several  masters  of  arts  bad  returned  to 
their  former  savage  life,  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  education  here 
meted  out  led  to  the  ad^li^sion  of  white  students,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Indians  soon  disappeared.  The  hrst  Commencement  was  held 
August,  in  I,  in  the  open  air.  The  four  candidates  received  their 
degrees  on  a  platform  of  rough-hewn  hemlock  plank.  Governor 
John  Wcntvvortn  was  here  with  his  retinue  from  Port«;mouth,  and  at 
his  expense  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  Green  and  served  to  the 
assembly  with  a  barrel  of  rum. 

The  portion  of  the  town  in  which  the  (ollepc  was  located  was  during 
the  eighteenth  century  known  as  Dresden,  and  the  college  faculty, 
interesting  themselves  fn  the  [xtliticat  conflicts  of  the  time,  dominated  the 
so-called  **  Dresden  Party,"  which  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  secession 
of  the  roTMu-rf i<  lit  river  towns  from  the  New  Hampshire  government. 

J  he  Mew  Hampshire  Legislature  sought  to  transform  the  tolK'Ke 
into  a  State  institution,  but  met  with  most  strenuous  opposition.  I  he 
final  contest  with  the  Supreme  Cntirt  of  the  L'nited  States  came  in 
itii5,  when  Daniel  Webster,  an  alumnus,  won  the  famous  "Dart- 
mouth College  Case,"  and  has  since  been  hailed  as  the  "Re-founder." 
Other  notable  alumni  are  Rulus  Choate,  George  Ticknor,  and  John 
Ledyard,  the  traveler. 

In  College  Park  on  the  hill  near  the  Tower,  the  seniors  on  Class 
Day  gather  to  smoke  the  "pipe  of  peace"  as  did  the  earlier  students 
here.  On  the  river  bank  are  boatnouses  for  the  numerous  canoes. 
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On  the  bank  norlh  of  the  bridge  stood  the  giant  pine  from  which,  in 
1773.  John  Ledyard  fashioned  his  dug-out  canoe,  50  feet  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  for  his  voyage  alone  1  vn  the  river  tn  Old  Hartfor<l  It  is 
recorded  that  in  college  be  was  popular  with  his  tellows,  but  impatient 
of  discipline  and  not  diligent  in  study. 

Of  late  the  collcdc  has  been  the  scene  of  a  notable  exhibition  of  the 
Cornish  Art  Colony's  work,  and  abo  of  a  '  Winter  Carnival/  or  festival 
of  snow  and  ice  sports. 

From  Hanover  the  road,  marked  in  U^t  blue,  here  some- 
times called  the  Westside  Boulevard,  runs  northward,  follow- 
ing the  river  valley,  through  the  village  of  Lyme  (14.5). 

22j0   ORFORD.   Pop  i^twp)  799,   Grajton  Co.   MJg.  bobbuu,  har- 

The  street  of  Orford  overlooks  broad  expanses  of  green 
meadow;  along  its  course  are  spacious  homes  of  Colonial 
days.  Six  miles  east  is  Upper  Baker's  Pond  (1400  ft),  a  pretty 
lakelet,  the  site  of  Camp  Moosilauke,  for  boys.  Above  it  rises 
Mt.  Cube  (3500  ft).  Near  its  foot  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  is  Camp  Pemigcwassiii  tor  Bo>'^. 

Continuing  up  the  river  bank,  the  light  blue  markers  lead 
through  the  village  uf  l  icrmont  (2S.0),  which  spreads  pic- 
turesquely over  the  terraces.  Six  miles  east  is  Lake  Tarieton 
and  the  Lake  Tarieton  Club,  a  semi-private  summer  resort. 

iS.O    HAVERHILL.    Pop  [ttup)  3498.    County-seat  of  Grafton  Co. 

This  is  a  pretty  village  on  a  hill,  oi)i)ositc  the  Vermont  town 
of  Newbury,  t)vcrUK)king  the  broad  meadows  and  the  famous 
Ox  Bow,  where  the  river  makes  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  return- 
ing to  within  half  a  mile  of  its  starting  point.  The  incon- 
stant stream  changes  its  course  from  year  to  year,  adding  or 
subtracting  from  the  area  of  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire. 

Haverhill,  or  Haverhill  Corner,  was  an  important  place  in 

coaching  days  when  the  stages  stopped  here  overnight.  On 

the  square  stands  the  remodeled  oldtime  inn,  known  as  the 

Bliss  Tavern,  with  two  others  nearby. 

The  river  meadows  here  were  long  known  in  the  early  history  as 
the  Coos  Meadows,  or  the  Coos  Country.   The  towns  in  this  region 

were  settled  through  the  initiative  of  four  officers  of  Colonel  Goffe's 
reeimrnt  wIid  spied  out  the  land  on  their  expetlitinn  for  the  conquest 
ut  Canada  uf  1700.  As  they  were  Massachu^cU:^  men  the  settlements 
about  here  were  named  for  their  home  towns. 

Three  miles  east  of  Haverhill  is  the  village  of  Pike,  at  which 
there  are  important  whetstone  quarries,  and  waterpower  from 
the  Oliverian  Brook.  The  Pike  Manufacturing  Company 
makes  all  kinds  of  sharpening  stones  and  has  quarries  in 
Indiana  and  Arkansas. 

Note.  A  State  Road  from  Plymouth  to  Haverhill  passes 
through  Rumncy,  Went  worth  and  Warren,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Oliverian  brook  through  East  Haverhill  and 
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Pike,  joining  ihe  Conncclicut  valley  route  just  l>cli)vv  liavcrhill 
Corners  at  Brook  Village.  It  passes  near  the  Stale  Sanatarium 
in  Ben  Ion. 

The  State  Road  continues  past  North  Haverhill  (37.1), 
following  the  blue  bands  on  the  poles  and  turning  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river;  this  name  signinies  "fish 
story  river,"  certifsring  to  the  antiquity  of  fisherman's  yarns. 
On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  village  of  WoodsviUe,  from  which 
a  bridge  leads  to  Wells  River  (p  373),  and  the  West  Bank 
Route  to  Colebrook. 

Note.  Town  roads  follow  the  river  bank  to  Lancaster, 
there  rejoining  the  State  TTipbway.  This  detour  follows  the 
river  closely,  passing  through  the  town  of  Monroe  (ii.o)  and 
continuing  beside  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  (p  374).  To  ihc 
right  is  the  long  wcwdcd  ridge  of  Dalton  Mountain,  bclva  ta 
which  and  the  river  is  Dalian  Village  (34.0),  with  Whiulicld 
(p  3^)  seven  miles  to  the  southeast.  Continuing  past  the 
slopes  of  Ome  Mountain  beside  the  river,  the  tour  enters 
Lancaster  (41.5;  p  381). 

Following  the  State  Road  and  the  light  blue  markers  we 
ascend  the  Ammonoosuc  valley  through  the  village^  of  Bath 
(45.5)  and  Lisbon  (51.0),  where  gold  was  once  mined,  as  at 
Bridgewafer.  Vt.  (R.  44).  The  roads  to  the  right  lead  to 
Sugar  Hill,  J  rnnconia,  and  the  Franconia  Notch  (R.  ^4). 

€iJlf   UTTIETON     Alt  700  ft.    Pop  4069.    Grafton  Co.  SetUed 
1774.    Mfg.  shoes,  whetstones,  bobbins,  gloves;  creamery. 
This  is  a  prosperous  village  on  ihc  .Vinnionoosuc,  with  which 

the  main  street  runs  parallel.  The  whetstone  factory  of  the 
Pike  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  two  shoe  factories  of 
Sears-Roebuck  Compamr  are  located  here.  The  hei|^ts  about 
the  town  command  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  Franconia  and 
the  White  Mountains. 

67.0    BETHLSHSM,    Alt  i4S0  fU  (twp)  1201.    Grafton  Co. 

Th#s  is  one  of  the  highest  towns  in  New  England,  and  is  a 

great  summer  settlement  with  an  open  situation  about  250  feet 
above  the  Ammonoosuc.  It  is  probably  the  center  of  a  larger 
number  of  hotels  and  boarding-places  than  any  other  place  in 
the  mountains.  There  are  magnificent  views  in  nearly  every 
direeiion,  in<  luding  the  Percy  Peaks,  the  Franconia  Moun- 
tains, anci  the  Presidential  Range.  Crawford's,  Bretlon 
Woods,  and  Fabyans  arc  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  great 
mountains,  but  here  we  have  all-embracing  panoramas  of  the 
high  peaks  across  the  intervening  lowlands. 

To  the  southeast  lies  Mt.  Agassiz  (2394  ft),  named  for 
Professor  Agassiz,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  glacial 
remains  about  this  region.  A  good  carriage  road  leads  to  the 
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summit,  where  there  is  an  observatory  with  a  rough  mountain 
indicator  and  a  fine  lookout  station.  The  view  is  very  ez* 
tensive  and  includes  many  of  the  important  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountain  region.  Agassiz  wrote:  *'The  lane  starting  from 
Bethlehem  Street,  following  the  cemetery  for  a  short  distance, 
and  hence  trending  North,  cuts  sixteen  terminal  moraines  in  a 
tract  of  about  two  miles.  Some  of  these  moraines  are  as 
distinct  as  any  I  know  in  Switzerland." 

Bethlehem  is  said  to  be  immune  from  hay  fever,  and  thou- 
sands of  sufferers  Hoc  k  here  each  summer.  The  Hay-Fever 
Convenliun  meets  hcic  uuiiually. 

The  lefthand  road  leads  to  Franconia  (R.  34)  and  the 
righthand  to  Whitefield. 

68      MAPLE  WOOD.    Alt  1490  ft.    Grafton  Co. 

The  fashionable  summer  colony  of  Mapiewood,  with  its 
,  huge  hotel  and  cottages,  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Bethle- 
hem Ceuler.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  in  a  bracing  situaiiun  \s  ith 
splendid  views.  The  road  leads  on  through  Bethlehem  Junc- 
tion (70.0)  to  Twin  Mountain  (75.0),  where  it  connects  with 
Route  ia§  7,  to  Lancaster  and  Colebrook,  and  with  Route 
51  from  Portland  and  Gorham;  Route  34  from  the  Franconia 
Notch  also  joins  it  here.  Thence  the  road  leads  on  to  Bretton 
Woods  (80.5),  where  Route  50  comes  up  the  Crawford  Notch 
from  North  Conway. 

R.  10  §  7.    East  Bank:  Bretton  Woods  lo  Colebrook.  59.0  m. 

This  section  coniinues  along  the  'West  Side  Road,'  a  State 
Highway  with  light  blue  markers,  from  Twin  Mountain,  the 
radiating  point  for  the  White  Mountain  roads,  to  the  C6n- 
necticut  river  by  way  of  Whitefield  and  Lancaster.  The 
panorama  of  the  Presidential  Range  to  the  east  is  especially 
fine  throughout.  Continuing,  the  route  follows  the  east  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  to  North  Stratford  and  Colebrook. 

From  Twin  ^b)untain  the  route  follows  the  blue-banded 
poles  northward,  riie  right  fork  (2.0)  leads  to  Jefferson 
(R.  51).   Turning  left  the  route  enters 

iSJ   WHITSFiELD.  Ali9S0ft.  Pop  {twp)  lUS.  Cooi  Co.  Mfg. 
otffraUi,   Tannery.  Shoe-shop. 

This  village  is  the  center  of  a  summer  life  less  gilt-edged 
but  quite  as  happy  as  that  of  the  hotel  resorts  a  few  miles  to 
the  south.  Half  a  dozen  roads  radiate  ihrougli  the  eastern 
ranges  and  the  \\c stern  hiiis  to  Jclicrson,  Twin  Mountain, 
Mapiewood,  and  Dalton. 

The  route,  with  its  light  blue  markers,  keeps  on  northward. 
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22M   LANCASTER.   Alt  864  ft.   Pop  (itwp)  3190,  Hdif  Shirt  Town 
of  Coos  Co.  Settled  1764. 

Lancaster  is  a  plc^isaiU  agricultural  commuaily  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Israel  River  and  the  upper  Connecticut.  The  broad 
intervales  which  extend  back  from  the  river  a  mile  or  so,  sup- 
port some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  dairy  farms  m 
New  England.  The  Pilot  Range  of  mountains  to  the  east 
have  a  beauty  and  charm  of  their  own,  the  light  and  shadow 
effects  being  wonderful  particularly  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Centennial  Park,  in  the  center  nf  the  town,  commemorates 
the  town's  ccntcnmal  in  1864;  the  bronxe  wolf  was  dedicated 
on  the  1 5olh  anniversary  in  IQ14.  About  the  park,  are  several 
fine  old  houses.  At  the  head  uf  Main  St.  is  the  Holten  home- 
stead (1780),  slill  occupied  by  the  Holtcii  lanuly.  The  Me- 
morial Library  was  given  by  Senator  John  W.  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  native  of  the  town.  Turning  to  the  left  from  Main 
St.  along  the  State  Road  we  reach  the  Junction,  to  the  right 
of  whidi  stands  the  fine  old  Stockwell  farm.  The  ell  of  the 
present  residence  was  the  home  of  Emmons  Stockwell,  one  of 
the  two  pioneer  settlers.  Nearby  are  the  grounds  of  the  Coos 
and  Kssex  Agricultural  Society,  where  an  annual  fair  is  held. 

Just  south  of  the  town  is  Mt.  Prospect  (2059  ft).  A  splen- 
did road  leads  to  the  summit,  and  the  grade  is  at  no  point  ex- 
cessive. Here  is  located  Senator  Weeks'  summer  home.  On 
the  summit  is  a  stone  lower  erected  by  Senator  Weeks,  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  The  extended  view  includes  the  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Israel  rivers,  the  Presidential  Range, 
the  Percy  Peaks,  and  the  Franconia  Mountains,  and  the  towns 
of  Jefferson,  Whitelield,  and  Bethlehem.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  is  Prospect  Farm  the  summer  home  of  Governor  Samuel  W. 
McCall  of  Massachusetts. 

Starr  K.ing  says.  "In  the  combined  charm,  for  walks  or 
rides,  of  meadow  or  river,  --the  charm,  not  of  wihhios,  hut  of 
cheerful  brightness  and  Ix-netuence. — Lanta>ler  i>  imrivaled.** 

Lancaster  was  settled  by  David  J'agc  and  Kmmons  btockwcli  in 
1764.   The  pioneers  experienced  no  trouble  from  the  Indians,  as  they 

had  licen  subdued  by  Rogers'  RanRcrs  a  few  years  before.  The  pr.mf 
of  the  town,  issued  by  (iovernor  Wentworth,  called  for  an  annual 
payment  of  ships'  masts  to  England,  but  none  were  ever  delivered. 

284  NORTHUMBERLAND.  AU  s26  ft.  Pop  (twp)  2184*  Coot 
Co.  Mjg.  pulp,  lumber  and  paper. 
Across  the  ConneclicuL  in  V'ermoni  is  ("ruildhall  Falls. 
To  the  west  are  Mt.  Burnsidc  and  Cow  Mounlain,  and  to  the 
east,  Mt.  Lyon,  Cape  Horn,  and  Mt.  Bellamy.  The  principal 
village  in  the  township  is  Groveton  (27.5),  situated  on  the 
valley  uplands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc 
and  the  Connecticut,  between  Bellamy  and  Morse  Mountains. 
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3fS    STRATFORD  HOLLOW.    Pop  (twp)  844.    Coos  Co. 

Stratford  lioiluw  l^  a  (^uict  liiilt'  village  surrounded  by  very 
attractive  mountain  scenery.  The  two  remarkable  Percy 
Peaks  (33 j6  &  3149  ft)  are  situated  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  township.  President  Dwight  said  of  the  North  Peak 
in  1803,  "The  most  exact  and  beautiful  cone  which  I  ever 
beheld."   The  bare  parts  are  of  light-colored  granite. 

Passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Coos  (41.0),  sometimes  called 
North  Stratford  Junction ,  the  route  continues  to 

S9M  COLBBROOK,  AitlOlTfi.  Pop  (twp)         B^f  Shir*  Town 
of  Coos  Co,  Mfg.  lumber  and  finmdry  products. 

Colctirook,  the  most  important  town  in  this  section  lies  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  MonaHnork  and  Lombard's  iiili. 

The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Colcbrook,  to 
whom  it  was  originally  granted  in  1770.  A  good  [>arl  of  the 
j^xjLalo  starch  of  this  counlry  was  fornicrly  made  here. 

Colebrook  is  one  of  those  alternately  wet  and  dry  towns 
wabbling  every  election  in  its  allegiance  from  the  camel  to 
the  sponge.  When  the  infamous  Harry  Thaw,  arrested  at  the 
Canadian  border,  made  his  summer  sojourn  here,  both  of  the 
two  hotels  had  bars  which  he  liberally  patronized  until  the 
townspeople  bought  both  bars  and  closed  them. 

The  VVes!  l^mk  Route  (p  376)  also  enters  here  and  so  does 
Route  42  from  North  Conway  and  Gorham. 
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R.  11.  NORWICH  to  WORCESTER.       M.0  m. 


Via  WiLLiMANTic,  Stafford  Siskin  us,  and  Southbridge. 

This  route  leads  through  the  heart  of  the  hill  towns  of  north- 
western Connecticut  and  southern  Massachusetts.  It  follows 
the  Connecticut  State  Highway  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  the 
course  of  which  is  clearly  marked  by  blue  hands  on  telegraph 
poles  and  fence  posts.  Through  Massachusetts  it  loUows, 
for  the  most  part,  State  Highway. 


R.  11  §  1.   Norwich  to  WUUmanHc  17.0  m. 

From  Norwich  (p  387)  follow  Broadway  to  the  right  of  the 
City  Hall  along  the  general  course  of  the  Yantic  river,  the 
route  marked  in  blue,  to  Vantic  (4.0).  The  waterpower  of 
the  river  here  is  utilized  by  local  factories. 

At  the  fork  the  route  bears  right,  crossmg  R.R.  at  the 
station  and  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Yantic  river.  The  course 
18  now  across  the  hills,  amid  attractive  sceneiy,  through 

9 J  NORTH  FRANKUN.   Pop  {FroMih  ivP)  S2T.   inc.  If 86. 

Note,  From  North  Franklin  the  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Lebanon 
Station  and  Lebanon  (4.0).  LeiMnon  is  now  an  unspoiled  New  i':ng- 
land  village,  un»nv;ulcn  by  summer  people,  yet  wears  the  vkc  1 1  pre- 
served air  that  results  from  thrift.  The  Common,  of  more  than  a 
hundred  acres,  extends  through  the  center  of  the  village.  In  pre- 
Revoluti  rary  tinus  Lebanon  was  a  place  of  some  importance.  Here 
was  the  home  of  the  Trumbulls,  a  family  which  vies  with  the  VVolcotts 
and  Grbwolds  in  the  number  of  its  prominent  men.  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  an  aide  to  Washington,  is  best  known  as  a  painter,  but  still 
more  famous  wa«>  his  brother  Janalban.  who  was  rf'>v«  rnnr  of  Con- 
necticut from  ijdg  to  1783.  lie  was  Washingtons  thief  counselor 
during  the  northern  campaigns,  and  when  perplexing  difficulties  arose 
Wrt'^hmt'ton  would  ?ay,  "Let  us  sec  vvluit  BrothL-r  Jonathan  can  do." 
'Brother  Jonathan'  has  become  the  United  States  equtvaient  of  John 
Bull,  and  the  popular  depiction  of  Uncle  Sam  F>erpetuates  some  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  Governor  Trumbull.  The  Trumbull  man- 
sion, on  the  main  street,  was  the  rcsidrnre  of  the  (jovcrnor  during:  the 
Revolution,  where  he  entertained  \V  u:>hingtun,  Lafayette,  Rochum- 
beau,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  The  Revolutionary  war  office  is  also 
still  preserved,  which  supplied  more  mm  and  money  than  any  other 
State  save  Massachusetts.  Eleazar  W  hcciock,  while  pastor  at  North 
Lebanon,  now  Columbia,  established  a  school  lor  Indians  which, 
transferred  to  Hanover,  N.H.,  became  Dartmouth  College  (p377)« 

The  route  coniiiiaes  downgrade  iiUo   the  valley  of  the 
Shetucket  river  through  South  Windham  (13  5)  to 

17M    WILLIMANTIC  (Jt.  3,p  223). 
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R.  U  §  2.    WiUimantic  to  Worcester.  iu  .Om. 

From  W'illimantic  follow  Main  St.  westward,  and  at  the  fork 
btyond  ihc  Town  Farm  turn  left  on  Coventry  Road,  following 
the  blue  markers.  Columbia  Road  to  the  left,  red  markers, 
leads  by  Route  3  (p  223)  to  Hartford.  The  route  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Willimantic  river  through  Eagleville  (6.6)  to 
Mansfield  Station  (8.5).  The  village  of  Mandeld,  two  miles 
to  the  northeast,  was  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Connecticut  silk 
industry.  In  1703  the  inhabitants  received  a  bounty  on  265 
pounds  of  raw  silk,  and  in  1S29  the  Mansfield  Silk  Company 
built  the  first  factory  for  the  production  of  sewing  silk. 

At  Storrs,  three  miles  east  of  Mansfield  Stati«in,  is  the  Con- 
necticut State  Agricultural  College,  founded  m  1870,  on  a 
tract  of  600  acres  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  streams  of 
lolland  County.  It  is  a  well  equipped  institution  attended 
by  about  300  students. 

The  route  continues  on  up  the  valley  of  the  Willimantic 
river  through  the  hamlets  of  Merrow  and  South  Willington, 
and  past  Tolland  Station  (14.0). 

The  village  of  Tolland  lies  five  miles  west.  It  is  a  beautiful 
New  England  village,  one  of  those  'flies  preserved  in  amber' 
which  have  undergone  little  change  in  a  century, — once  a 
county-seat  and  a  town  of  considerable  importance.  The  jail, 
no  longer  used,  recalls  departed  glory. 

20M   STAFFORD  SPRINCS    Alt  460  ft.   Pop  Hwp)  T^Omd 
Co.    Settled  1719.    Mfg.  woolen  goods. 

This  is  a  thriving  little  manufacturing  town.    The  park  in 

the  center  is  the  gift  of  a  Massachusetts  scion  of  the  Hyde 

family  ui  the  town.    The  hospital  and  its  endowment,  in  all 

$300,000,  were  given  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Johnson. 

The  Agricultural  Society  holds  an  annual  fair. 

The  mineral  spring  here  were  used  by  the  Indians.   About  1765 

thc\  Im-umii  to  atir.ul  s'i-ilors  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  remained 
the  principal  health  rc^tort  and  watering  place  of  New  England.  John 
Adams,  afterward  President,  journeyed  here  on  horseback  from  his 
home  in  Quincy  and  remained  several  ut  a  time.  In  his  diary  of 
Jnrtr  ?.  1771.  he  wrote,  "Thirty  people  have  fxen  here  today;  the 
luili,  the  larnc.  the  vapory,  hypochondriac.  scrt>t iilous,  etc.,  all  resort 
here."  In  177J  Dr.  J  '  (i.li  Warren  cstablishtd  a  sanitarium  here. 
Of  their  decline  in  popularity  Kilward  Kvcrett  H.ilc  uritr«j: 

"i  am  almost  sorry  to  see  that  StaiTorU  Springs  is  becoming  a  great 
manufacturing  towh.  But  the  dear  old  hotel,  where  the  invalids  of 
a  century  a^;o  repairt-d  in  thtir  own  carria^'es  with  their  own  spans  of 
horses  anil  their  own  iir^ro  drivers,  i-  -till  extant,  and.  if  you  ask  at 
the  right  pUur,  they  will  show  you  the  sign  hoard  which  used  to  be 
displayed  over  the  hath  house  with  this  verse  of  Dr.  Dwight'a: 
*"()  health,  thou  <le.ire«.t  sour*  e  of  Mi  -  to  m:tn, 
I  WHO  th»'e  h«"re   here  at  this  far  f:tnuil  ^prin;: 

The  Slate  Road  loiiowii  ihc  valley  ol  Furnace  Brook  through 
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StatTord  (22.5)  and  Stafford.svilk*  (24.5),  and  crosses  the  Massa- 
chusetts line,  m:irked  by  a  monument  (27.5)1  steadily  ascend- 
ing pa^l  Wales  l\jMd  on  the  right  to 

SO  J    WALES.  Alt  900  ft.  Pop  (tufp)  34S  iJ9lO),^7  {191$),  Htat^ 

den  Co.    Inc.  1762. 

Origiiuiily  a  pari  of  iiriniiicid,  the  village  was  named  in 
1828  in  honor  of  James  Lawrence  Wales.  Mt.  Pisgah  (1280  ft) 
rises  to  the  west.  The  State  Road,  without  marken»  follows 
down  the  valley  of  WeUs  Brook  to 

i4S   BRIMFIELD.   Alt  660  ft.   Pop  Hwp)  866  (1910),  934  {1915). 
Hampdm  Co,  inc,  1731* 
In  the  Brimfield  churchyard  is  buried  General  William 
Eaton,  a  U.S.  army  officer  and  afterward  Consul  at  Tunis. 

In  1805  with  a  force  of  ;oo  ^f(^sleras  and  100  Christians  he  marched 
from  Cairo,  £gypt,  acro!>i>  the  desert  to  Tripoli.  With  reckless  bravery 
he  stormed  tlie  ramparts  of  Derne  and  would  have  restored  Hamet, 

the  ri^ihlful  Pasha,  had  not  tht-  United  States  ineantime  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  reigning  Pasha.  Eaton  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
self-imposed  task,  and  six  years  later  died  here  in  his  home  town. 
Dernc  Street,  back  of  the  State  House  iu  Boston,  is  the  only  commem- 
oration of  this  remarkable  exploit* 

Note.  Route  i,  connecting  with  central  and  western  New 
England,  is  reached  by  the  iefthand  road,  to  Palmer  (p  136), 

See  Connecticut  Map. 

The  Stale  Road  follows  the  valley  of  Mill  Brook  through  ' 
East  Brimfield  and  Fiskdale  (40.0)  to 

42 J9   STUMRIDGE.         (twp)  19S7  (1910  ,1613  (1915).  Worces- 
ter Cn.   Indian  name  Tanquesqve.  Mfg.  augers  and  bits. 

I  rnni  Murbridge  the  route  passes  lo  the  south  of  Fisk  Hill 

and  through  Globe  Village  to 

46J9   SOUTHBRIDCE    Alt  500  ft.   Pop  (twp)  12^92  il910\  U,217 
(1915).    Worcester  Co.    Inc,  1816*    Mfg*  optical  goods, 
€OiHm  md  woolen  goods,  cuttery,  ond  shuiUee, 
Southbridge,  formerly  known  as  'Honest  Town/  and  now  as 

'Eyeglass  Town/  is  a  busy  manufacturing  village  on  the 
Quinebaug  river.   It  is  the  home  of  the  American  Optical 

Company,  the  largest  makers  of  lenses  in  the  country. 

The  State  Road  leads  northward  alonp  the  valley  of  Cady 
Brook  to  Charlton  t'iiy  (  r  v^V  'vhere  it  turns  west  to 

S3Jlf    CHARLTON.  Alt  888  ft.  Pop  {twp)  2033  {1910),  3213  {191$), 

Worcester  Co.    Inc.  1764. 

Thib  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Wni.  1".  G.  Morton  (b. 
discoverer  of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anesthetic.   He  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  great  discovery  under  the  name  of  "Letheon." 

The  State  Road  runs  across  the  hills  to  North  Oxford  (58.5), 
where  it  joins  Route  12  (p  392),  with  blue  markers,  to 
€fJO   WORCESTER  {R,l,p  141), 
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R.  12.    NEW  LONDON  to  WORCESTER  and 
CONCORD,  N.H.   195.0  m. 
Via  Norwich,  Putnam,  Fitchbvrg,  and  Peterbobough. 

This  north  and  south  route  through  the  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land follows  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributary,  the 
Quinebaug,  thence  crosses  the  eastern  hill  count rj'  of  Massa- 
(  hiisctts,  and  from  Peterborough  follows  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
luocook  northward.  It  traverses  varied  and  interesting  scenic 
regions,  p.isses  through  many  industrial  towns,  where  unc  may 
feel  the  pulse  of  New  England,  and  joins  ihe  east  and  west 
route  across  New  Hampshire  from  Concord  to  Claremont. 

Though  chiefly  State  Road  it  is  a  route  which  will  probably 
be  of  avail  chiefly  in  short  sections  for  connecting  links. 

R.  12  §  1.   New  London  to  Worcester.  77.0  m. 

From  New  London  to  Thompson  and  Worcester  this  route 
follows  one  of  the  primary  north  and  south  trunk  lines  of  State 
Highway,  throughout  its  course  marked  by  blue  markers. 
The  first  stretch  is  along  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Thames, 
the  scene  of  the  Harvard- Yale  boat  races.  Norwich  is  a  manu- 
fai luring  city  of  great  antiquarian  interest.  At  the  water- 
powers  of  the  Quinebaug  are  nnmeroiis  small  industrial  towns, 
•  each  manufacturing  its  Yankee  specialty.  Fimolhy  Dwight 
a  century  ago  wrote  of  the  road  from  Neu  London  to  Nor- 
wieh:  **The  road  is  a  turnpike,  the  first  which  was  made  in 
the  United  Slates.  The  former  road  was  perfectly  filled  to 
force  upon  the  public  mind  the  utility  of  turnpike  roads." 

From  the  Parade,  New  London,  the  route  proceeds  north- 
ward on  State  and  Huntington  Sts.,  or  along  Main  St.  past  the 
Old  Town  Mill  (p  171),  both  of  which  come  together  on  William 
St.  The  route  to  the  right,  Mohegan  Ave.,  followed  by  the 
trolley,  is  the  old  Mohegan  Indian  Trail.  To  the  right  and  left 
are  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  new  Connecticut  College  for 
Women,  the  buildings  of  which  are  on  the  hill  to  the  ieti 
(p  171).  The  route  runs  blraight  ahead  over  Quaker  Hill 
(200  ft).  Below  to  the  right  we  ovetluok  the  broad  and  biduti- 
ful  esiuary  of  the  Thames  river  and  the  four-mile  course,  the 
scene  since  1878  of  the  annual  Harvard- Vale  boat  races.  On 
the  opposite  shore  is  the  United  States  Naval  Torpedo  Station, 
and  just  above,  Red  Top,  the  quarters  of  the  Harvard  crews, 
directly    n   lie  bank  of  the  river. 

A  mile  further  north  on  the  further  shore,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  is  ('.ales  Ferry,  the  headquarters  in  Jnne  of  the  Yale 
crews.  \:\\v\  during  \hr  suinrner  of  a  Yale  tutoring  school. 
During  the  War  of  1^12  ( Dmmodorc  Decatur  with  three 

(380) 
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vessels  was  blockaded  for  over  a  year  in  the  river  above  by 
the  British  ship  "Wasp,"  which  was  long  at  anchor  here.  It 
is  said  lhat  more  than  one  Gales  Frrr>'  lassie  perhai)s  disloyally 
lost  her  heart  to  the  British  naval  oliii  ers.  Decatur  built  a  re- 
doubt on  AUyn's  Mountain  to  the  north,  now  marked  by  a 
tablet  on  one  of  the  boundary  boulders. 

The  route  crosses  Oxoboxo  Brook.  To  the  left  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Uncasville,  named  from  the  famous  sachem  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  this  region.  Beyond 
the  State  Road  crosses  the  crest  of  Mohegan  Hill  (300  ft). 
Below,  on  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Mohegan. 

la  1640  Unr;i^,  the  sachem  of  the  Mohcgans.  cedfd  rn  of  the  terri- 
tory about  Norwich  to  the  Connecticut  Colony^  and  when  the  white 
settlers  came  he  removed  with  his  tribe  to  this  point.  On  the  highest 
hill  in  the  village  are  the  remains  of  his  oUi  fortress,  and  on  the  Mo- 
becaii  reBervatioo  in  the  vicinity  there  still  dwells  a  small  colony  of 
Itttf'biieedi^  the  remaaat  of  thii  once  powerful  tribe. 

The  route  continues  along  Thames  St.  through  the  manu- 
facturing suburb  of  Thamesville.  Here  is  located  the  paper- 
board  mill  of  the  American  Straw  Board  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  125  tons. 

As  we  approach  Xorwich  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  rity 
with  its  comm.iiuimg  position  on  rising  ground  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Vantic  and  the  Shotucket.  Crossing  the  Vantic 
river  by  a  bridge  which  reaches  across  intervening  islands,  the 
route  follows  Alaiii  .^i.  into  the  center  of 

iJM  NORWICH.  Alt  33  ft.  Pop  24,637  {1910),  30fi00  {loc.  est, 
1915);  one  fifth  Joreign-born.  New  London  Co.  SetUed 
M9,  Mfg*  eoHon,  wootenit  velvet,  paper,  firearms,  thermoM 
bottles,  boilers,  env^pa  maetdnmif,  trunks,    Vaiue  of 

Product.  SlOjOOOfiOO. 
Norwich,  railed  the  'Rose  of  New  lOngland/  is  one  of  the 
most  bcauLiiui  cities  of  the  Slate,  occupying  a  sigiuly  position 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Yantic  and  the  Shetucket,  which 
here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  This  is  the  head  of  navigation 
and  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on.  The  dty  and  its 
surrounding  suburbs  have  a  hundred  manufacturing  plants  and 
also  many  inu  resting  memorials  of  Colonial  days. 

Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  born  in  a  house  still  standing  at 
380  Washington  St.,  describes  Norwich  viewed  Irojii  the 
eastern  acclivity  as  ''like  a  citadel,  guarded  by  paraj)ets  of 
rock,  and  cmlHtsoined  in  an  amphitheater  of  hills,  whose  sum- 
mits mark  ihe  hoii/x>n  with  a  waving  line  of  forest  green." 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedniau,  though  not  a  native  of  Nor- 
wich, spent  his  younger  years  here  and  wrote  affectionately: 

Guarded  by  drding  streams  and  wooded  mountainst 

Like  scnlinols  round  a  queen; 

Dotted  with  groves  and  musical  with  fountains. 

The  dty  lies  serene." 
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Norwich  was  settled  in  1650  by  colonists  from  Say  brook  under  the 
leadcrshijp  of  Captain  John  Mason  (1000-72),  who  had  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Pequots  at  Fort  Mystic  in  1637,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  the  pastor  of  tlio  church,  who  became  much  interested  in  the 
weUare  of  the  Mohegans.  Previous  to  that  time  this  site  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  reddences  oi  the  Mohegans. 

As  the  counselor  and  friend  of  Uncas,  the  wise  Mohe^an  sachem. 
Captain  Mason  was  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance signed  by  Uncas  and  his  two  sons  at  Saybrook  in  June,  id.sg, 
granting  thirty-five  proprietors  the  title  to  a  tract  nine  mdes  stjuare, 
called  Mohegan  until  Uy^^2,  when  it  was  renamed  for  the  r!  !  EnRlish 
town.  During  the  Revolution  the  citizens  of  Norwich  were  ardent 
patriots,  and  among  their  leaders  were  the  Huntingtons»  several  of 
whom  took  part  in  the  war  and  were  members  of  Congress.  Samuel 
Huntington  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1775  to 
1780.  its  president  from  1770  to  1781,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indei>endence,  and  Governor  of  Connecticut  from  1786  to  1796.  His 
house  still  stands  on  East  Town  St. 

In  December,  1707,  in  reply  to  the  message  from  Boston,  a  town* 
meeting  forbade  the  use  of  tea,  wines,  liquors,  and  foreign  manufac- 
tures, and  in  1770  the  citizens  were  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with 
a  school  master  who  persisted  in  drinking  tea. 

Norwich  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1784  and  at  tUs  time  carried 
on  a  thriving  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 
The  embargo  of  1807  anrl  the  War  of  181 2  proved  a  death-blow  to  the 
commerce;  but  the  protectionism  of  iSi.i  resulted  in  a  rapid  development 
of  manufacturing.  Later  John  Fox  Slater  was  interested  in  cotton 
mills  at  Taftville  and  Jewett  City,  and  he  and  his  son,  William  A. 
Slater,  have  been  liberal  benefactors  of  the  town.  The  older  parts 
of  the  city  remain  residential  and  the  factories  are  on  the  outskirts^  as 
at  Thamesvtlle»  Greenville,  Taftville,  Yantic,  and  Occum. 

The  city  occupies  the  narrow  strips  between  the  rivers,  the 
gneiss  ledges  of  the  hills,  and  the  little  island  formed  by  the 
fli\M^i<>n  of  the  Yantic  river.  The  business  part  of  the  city 
forms  a  sort  of  semicircle,  from  which  the  residential  streets 
rise  in  terracc>.  Al  Chelsea  Parade  is  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy  (1856),  which  lakes  the  plnre  of  a  public  high  school, 
and  here  is  ihc  Slater  Memoiial  ilail,  in  which  are  the  Peck 
Library  and  the  Converse  Art  Collection.  From  this  point 
Sachem  Street  leads  to  the  falls  of  the  Yantic,  with  their 
"beetling  cliffs,  the  compressed  channel,  the  confused  mass  of 
granite,  and  the  roaring,  foaming  river."  A  dam  diverts  the 
water  by  an  artificial  channel  to  the  niunerous  factories. 

Mohegan  Park,  a  tract  of  natural  woodland  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  gift  of  private  individuals,  is  accessil)le  for  vehicles 
ami  pedestrians  from  Washington  St,  and  Rockwell  St.  Chel- 
sea Parade  and  the  Pittle  Plain  on  Broadway  were  also  gifts 
of  generous  citi/ens.  as  were  the  Meeting  House  Rocks  up-, 
town  and  Lowihurpe  Meadows  opposite  the  Coit  Elms. 

On  Sachem  St.,  near  the  falls,  is  the  little  Indian  cemetery 
with  the  grave  of  Uncas,  marked  by  a  granite  shaft,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  iS$s.  Uncas 
was  a  Pequot  who  in  1634  revolted  against  the  Sachem  Sassa- 
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CMS  and  joined  ihc  Mohegans,  who  t  Ice  led  hiin  sachem  of  ihe 
tribe,  over  which  he  ruled  for  £fty  years  until  his  death  in 
1683.  He  always  remained  a  firm  friend  of  the  colonists.  The 
Pequots  and  Moh^sans  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Hudson 
River  Mohegans,  but  shortly  before  1600  migrated  eastward, 
fighting  their  way  into  southeastern  Connecticut.  This  spot 
has  always  been  the  burial  ground  for  the  royal  blood  of 
Mohegan,"  and  many  of  the  grand  sachems  arc  buried  here. 
The  lasi  of  the  line  was  Mazcen,  who  was  buried  here  in  1826. 

Northeast  of  the  Catholic  Cemetery  beyond  GreenvOle,  on 
a  rocky  bluff  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  oi  ihe  city,  is  a 
monument  erected  in  1S41  to  Miantonomoh,  a  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts  who  was  captured  here  in  1643  by  the  Mohe- 
gans and  taken  to  Hartford,  where  Uncas  had  him  executed. 

Norwich  contains  a  number  of  old  houses  which  will  interest 
the  antiquarian.  The  Thomas  Lathrop  house,  in  which  Mrs. 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney  was  born  and  passed  her  girlhood,  is 
described  in  her  "Letters  of  Life"  and  *' Connecticut  Forty 
Years' Since."  'Ilie  homes  of  General  Jabez  Huntington  and 
his  sons  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the  Coit  homestead,  and  the 
Coil  Kims  are  alluded  to  by  Holmes  in  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table."  The  house  in  which  David  A.  Wells,  the 
famous  economist,  lived  lor  several  years  stands  on  Washing.- 
ton  St.  below  Broad.  Norwich  was  the  birthplace  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  the  traitor,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  'Ik  filarvel/  and  of 
Daniel  C.  GUman,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  house  of  Aaron  Cleveland,  great  -grandfather  of  Grover,  still 
stands  on  West  Town  St.  at  Bean  Hill.  Nearby  is  the  shop  in 
which  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  silversmith.  The  fore- 
bears of  Presidents  Fillmore,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  and 
Cleveland  lived  in  Norwich.  The  Adams  Express  Company 
was  first  started  as  a  route  between  Norwich,  New  London, 
and  New  York  by  the  boat  hues. 

At  Norwich  and  in  the  surroundinj:  villages,  located  at 
available  waterpowers,  are  someui  liic  largest  cotton  mills  of  the 
country.  The  J.  B .  Martin  Company  produces  i  ,000,000  yards 
of  velvet  annually,  the  U.S.  Finishing  Company  85,000,000 
yards  per  annum,  the  Totokett  Mills,  to  the  north  at  Occum, 
3,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  Falls  Company 
5,500,000  yards  of  fine  cotton  goods  and  awnings.  The 
Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Company's  plant  has  a  large  output  of 
firearms  of  all  descriptions,  and  has  recently  been  manufac- 
turing military  ri  ties  for  the  Belgian  (iuvernment.  The  .Ameri- 
can Thermos  Bottle  Company  has  its  large  factory  here  and 
ships  its  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Leaving  Norwich  we  follow  North  Main  St.  and  Central 
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Ave.,  parallel  with  the  Shelucket  river » bearing  left  with  trolley 
through  Greenville  (14.5).  The  mills  of  the  Shi  tucket  Com- 
pany here  produce  annually  6,ocx>,ooo  yards  of  denims. 

At  Taft  Station  the  road  forks,  the  lefthand  road  leading 
north  iilong  the  valley  of  the  Shetuckct  to  Taftvillc,  one  of 
thv  mosl  important  of  the  manufacturing  suljurbs  of  Norwich. 
Here  arc  the  great  Fonemah  Cotton  Mills,  among  the  largest 
in  the  country,  with  an  output  of  22,000,000  yards  a  year. 

The  maui  route  bears  right  with  the  blue  markers,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug.  At  Jewett  City  (22.0)  bear  left, 
crossing  R.R.,  curving  right  by  Clayville  Pond,  and  passing 
straight  through  the  village  of 

2SJ  PLAINFIELD.    Ah  177  ft.    Pop  'twf>)  6719     Windham  Co. 
SetUed  1689.    MJg.  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Plainfield  was  settled  in  1689  from  Chelmsford,  Mass.  Its 
'plains'  were  called  Egypt  by  the  surrounding  settlements  on 
account  of  the  great  quantities  of  corn  which  were  raised. 

Note.  A  mUe  and  a  half  beyond  the  village  the  righthand 
road  leads  to  Moosup  and  Providence.  See  Conn.,  and  R.I. 
Maps. 

At  Central  Village  (31-5)  keep  to  the  right,  following  the 
blue  markers  on  telegraph  poles  to 

S8M  DANIELSON,  Alt  226  ft.  Fop  (twp)  2934,  Windham  Co. 
Mfg.  Mhaes,  eoiUm,  woolen,  Multfe*,  and  mitt  suppiie$. 
Danielson  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village  with  several  cotton 
mills  and  shoe  factories  which  utilize  the  power  furnished  by 
the  Quinebaug  and  the  Five  Mile  rivers,  which  join  here. 
Originally  part  of  Killingly,  it  was  named  for  General  James 
Danielson,  the  builder  of  the  tirst  house  in  the  settlement. 

Note.  The  righthand  road  leads  to  Providence. 

From  Danielson  we  continue  to  ascend  throu^  a  hilly  and 
well  wooded  country  along  the  valley  of  Five  Mile  River. 
This  region  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Indian  districts  of 
Attawaugan  and  Minnetixit. 

The  Narragansetts  once  gave  thr  Nipmurk^.  who  inhabited  this 
region,  a  great  seashore  feast,  and  the  following  vcar  they  were  in- 
vited to  these  uplands  to  eat  venison.    A  quarrel  arose  during  the 

banquet  and  the  Narragansetls  were  mai^sat  red.  Their  trilic  marched 
a  strong  force  into  the  Nipmuck  country  to  seek  reveage,  but  received 
severe  defeat  at  the  fords  of  the  Quinebaug. 

4IM   KILLINGLY.    Alt  250  ft.    Pop  ftwp)  6564.    Windham  Co, 
Inc.  1708.   Mfg.  cotton  and  woolens,  and  whip-sockets. 
The  first  contribution  to  the  college  which  later  became 
Yale  was  the  gift  of  John  Fitch  of  Norwich  of  637  acres  of 
land  in  Killingly.  With  this  he  gave  enough  glass  and  nails 
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for  a  c{  llcgc  hall.   Cotton  mills  were  established  here  early 

in  the  nineteenth  century. 

*'A  very  extraordinary  discovery  was  made  in  this  town,  "  says  an 
old  gazetteer,  "a  living  frog  having  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  3 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  wu  enclosed  or  embodied  in  a  stratum  of 
clay;  an'!,  on  being  disenpaped,  left  a  distinct  figure  of  the  frog, 
resembling  a  mould.  The  frog  when  discovered,  was  in  a  torpid  state; 
but  on  coming  to  the  air,  it  became  animated,  and  acquiied  strength 
and  power,  and  soon  added  one  to  the  race  of  living  animals.*' 

¥7^  POTNAM  iS,  J,  A  2i$). 

Route  3,  from  New  York  and  Hartford,  here  crosses  east 
and  west.  See  Conn,  Map. 

Note.  The  shortest  route  to  Thompson  leads  out  School 
St.  through  MechanicsviUe,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug 
and  French  rivers. 

The  State  Highwiiy,  with  blue  markers,  leaves  l  uinam  via 
Woodstock  Ave.  and  curves  north  through  West  Thompson  to 

S^jO  THOMPSON.  Alt  428  ft.  Pop  itwp)  4804.  Windham  Co. 
Inc.  178S.   Mfg.  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

The  village  is  located  on  a  hilltop  centering  round  a  spacious 
tree-shaded  Common.  Sloping  down  to  the  west  is  the  mag- 
nificent estate  of  the  late  Norman  B.  Ream,  a  former  Wsdl 
Street  magnate. 

This  was  an  important  post  road  town  in  Colonial  days. 
The  inn  was  built  here  in  1831  by  Vernon  Stiles,  an  interesting 
character  of  the  town.  It  was  by  means  of  the  complicated 
stairways  in  ihis  inn  that  Governor  Dorr,  of  Dorr's  Rebellion 
(p  195),  escaped  from  his  pursuers. 

Note.  From  Thompson  Station  a  shorter  route  runs  directly 
north  to  Lake  Chaubunagunganiaug. 

The  State  Road,  with  its  blue  markers,  swings  eastward 
through  East  Thompson  (55.5) »  in  the  extreme  northeastern 

corner  of  the  State. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  State  line  (57.0),  the  State 
Road  skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Chaugop:ag()Knianchaupai?oKchaul)unagungamaug.  It  is  "  three 
miles  in  Iciigih,'  a  lucal  authority  says,  not  specifying  whether 
the  name  or  the  sheet  of  water.  In  any  case  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  lakes  in  Massachusetts.  The  name,  usually  abbrevi- 
ate to  the  last  six  syllaUes  that  on  the  map  it  may  not  extends 
across  the  whole  of  New  England  and  get  lost  in  the  ocean, 
means,  **  You  fish  on  your  side,  I  fish  on  my  side,  nobody  shall 
fish  in  the  middle."  The  region  about  here  was  much  revered 
by  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  who  believed  it  to  be  the  home  of  'he 
Great  Spirit.   On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  is  Kmcrson  Hill 
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(700  ft),  and  Ml.  Daniel  (785  ft)  which  Ues  partly  in  Massachu- 
setts aiui  partly  in  Connecticut. 

The  lake  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water,  its  shores  indented 
by  various  inlets  with  picnic  groves  and  camp  sites.  Beacon 
Park,  on  the  lake,  is  a  self-respecting  and  architecturally 
beautiful  amusement  resort  to  which  a  trolley  riuis  from 
Webster.  A  road  leads  out  on  the  pinie-shaded  peninsula  that 
overlooks  The  Narrows,  a  channel  connecting  the  north  and 
middle  sections  of  the  lake. 

East  Webster  (60.0)  lies  on  the  shore  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake.  A  mile  to  the  east  is  the  town  of 

WMBSTER.    Alt  440  ft.    Pop  itwp)  11409  (1910),  12J81  {1915), 
Worc€st€r  Co,  Jne,  1SS2,  Mfg,  eoOon  and  woaien  gaod9» 

and  shoes. 

This  is  one  of  the  mill  towns  ul  Massachusetts,  utilizing  ilie 
waterpower  of  the  French  river.  Its  importance  dates  from 
181 2,  when  Samuel  Slater  founded  the  cotton  mills.  In 
1S32  it  was  set  off  from  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Dudley,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame.  The  Slater  Mills  have  made  the  town  what  it  is.  Here 
is  made  most  of  the  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  the  United 
Stales  Army,  Pullman  porters,  and  much  of  thiit  used  by  hotel 
porters  and  IkII  Ijovs  throughout  the  couiiit\  In  i<)i2  the 
company  produced  1,250,000  pieces  of  cotton  and  00.000 
pieces  of  woolens  and  worsteds.  At  the  Slater  resirlenres  in 
East  Webster,  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Slater  and  her  tiaughters 
entertained  the  mill  hands,  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Esther 
Slater  in  iq  15,  the  Boston  and  Blue  Hill  residences  being  more 
frequented  by  the  family. 

t4.0    OXFORD.    Alt  il6  ft.    Pop  itwp)  3361  {1910),  3407  {191$), 
Wm€€tt€f  Co.   SttHni  1683,    htdim  namt  Manchmig. 

Mfg.  cotton,  woolens,  and  shoes. 

Oxford  is  a  pleasant  tree-shaded  town  with  shoe  factories 
and  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  university  in  En^^land. 

At  Fort  Hill  arc  the  rcmaiitii  of  a  bastioned  fort  built  by  French 
Huguenots  who  settled  here  in  t68j.  A  few  years  later  they  were  10 
Inarmed  by  the  Indians  that  they  returned  to  Boston. 

At  North  Oxford  (68.5)  bear  right,  following  macadam 
State  Road,  with  blue  markers.  Route  n  (p  384)  enters  here 
from  Stafford  Springs  and  Southhridge.  Pass  through  the 
village  of  Auburn  (73.0)  and  beyond  cross  over  the  R.R.,  bear- 
ing left.  As  we  enter  Worcester,  Holy  Cross  College  is  on  a 
hill  to  the  riglii.  We  enter  on  Souilihrid^e  St..  cur\nng  into 
Main  St.  with  Kouic  i,  from  New  York  aiid  SpriiiglieUI. 

77.0    WORCESTER  {R.  1,  p  141). 
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R.  12  §  2.   Worcester  to  Concord,  N.H.  118.U  m. 

Via  FiTCHBURG  and  Peterborough. 

This  section  of  the  route  follows  a  north  and  south  trunk 
line  State  Road  the  course  of  which  is  clearly  indicated  by 

blue  bands  on  poles  and  posts  as  far  as  Fitchburg. 

Leaving  Worcester  City  Hall  via  Main  St.  the  route  turns 
left  on  Salisbury-  St.  past  the  Armor\'  thr  onrrb  Grove  St.  and 
Park  Ave.  to  Chad  wick  Square.  Taking  right  fork  on  West 
Boylslon  St.  we  leave  the  Fair  Grounds  and  Indian  Lnke  to 
the  loft.  Passing  through  Barbers  (To^si^g  (3.0),  after  cross- 
ing R.R.  turn  left  with  trolley  and  U)\Um  the  blue  markers, 
paj»sing  Greendalc  Station  on  the  left  (3.5).  The  route  crosses 
an  arm  of  Wachusett  Reservoir,  of  which  there  are  several  fine 
views,  by  a  stone  bridge  to 

8J9   WEST  BOYISTON.  Mi  439  ft.   Pop  itwp^  1270  {mO),  1399 
(191S).    Worcester  Co.    Settled  1720.    Mfg.  pipe  orgarts. 

West  Boylston.  now  a  farming  and  resicieiuial  comnumity, 
\wts  lonncrly  something  of  a  manufacturing  town,  li  was  the 
home  of  Robert  B.  Ihomas  (1766- 1847),  asironomcr  and 
philosopher,  who  in  1795  originated  the  "Old  Farmer's  Alma- 
nack," and  continued  its  publication  for  fifty  years.  Pipe 
organs  are  still  made  here  by  G.  W.  Reed  &  Son. 

The  great  Nashua  Storage  Reservoir,  or  Wachusett  Reservoir,  with 

a  circumference  of  ^5  miles  ;ind  an  area  *>f  4000  acres,  is  the  largest 
body  oi  water  in  Massachusetts  and  oae  ot  the  largest  storage  reser- 
voirs in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  63,068,000,000  Kallons.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  Nir;i  n;i>in  at  I'o'.ni,  India,  the  San 
Mateo  Basin  in  California,  or  the  Croton  Kcscrvoir  uf  New  York. 
As  a  imrt  of  the  Boston  MetropoKtan  Water  System  it  supplies  not 
only  Boston  but  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  within  a  ten-mile  radius. 
A  natural  lake  existed  hen-,  formed  by  the  widening  of  the  Nashua 
river.  The  great  dam  built  at  Ciioton  ( iSii^i-ioo^)  ilooded  parts  of 
Clinton,  Sterling,  and  Boylston,  and  practically  submerKcd  the  little 
villapc  of  West  noy!stt>n.  t!u  State  buying  up  the  farms  an  !  ilwt  Ilin^'N. 
From  the  reservoir  the  water  is  carried  in  a  covered  aqueduct  about 
II  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high  to  Northboro  and  thence  in  an  open 
channel  to  Reservoir  Number  Five  of  the  Sudbury  System.  From  the 
SurUxiry  reservoir  there  is  a  t  nnd  aqueduct  which  fjr.mrhes  at  Weston 
into  two  pipe  lines,  lu  A rli iiv^M > >ri  and  to  the  Chestnut  IliU  Reservoir. 

Bc-yoii'l  Sterling  Junciion  (10.5)  the  road,  markrd  with 
blue,  skirls  ihc  W'aushaccum  ponds,  passes  Sterling  Inn,  a 
favorite  resort  of  motorists,  on  the  left,  and  reaches 

t3J9  STKRUNG,   AU494ft.   Pop  ilwp)  1359  {t910),  ms  (1915). 
Worcester  C9.   Settled  170 1.    Indian  name  Chocksett. 

East  of  the  town  is  Kcdslonc  Hill  (620  ft),  so  nanu'd  from 

ihe  color  of  ihe  rorks,  dut*  to  trnrcs  of  inni.    In  thr  middle  of 

the  cightccuiii  century  a  shaft  was  sunk  here  about  a  himdrcd 
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feet  in  search  of  precious  metals.    Sholan  Lodge,  the  counlry 

scat  of  Chief  Justice  Rugg,  is  located  here. 

Sterling  was  purchued  in  z70i  fiom  the  Nathiui  Sachem,  Tahanto, 
a  nephew  of  ShoUn.  It  was  later  named  for  Stirling,  Scotland. 

20M   LBOMfffSTBR,   Aii  404  ft.    Pop  (twp)  {i920\  1744$ 

{191S).  Worcester  Co.  Inc.  1740.  Mfg.  combs,  furru- 
ture,  paper,  buttons,  pianos,  baby  carnages,  worsted*,  cof- 
tons,  woolens,  shirts.    Value  of  Product,  S7,S0JJ20. 

Leominster  is  known  as  the  'baby  city '  of  Massachusetts,  for 
it  celebrated  its  175th  anniversary  as  a  town  by  adopting  the 
city  form  of  government,  electmg  its  first  mayor  in  191 5.  It 
is  a  manufacturing  center;  some  seventy  different  industries 
produce  minor  articles  of  daily  use.  The  Special  U.S.  Census 
of  M:\niifact iirt^s  of  190-  si;\tes  that  the  township  had  in  that 
year  a  greater  variety  ol  iniportarU  manufacturing  industries 
than  any  other  town  of  its  si/i  in  the  State. 

The  manufacture  of  horn  hairpins  ;in(i  combs  originated  here 
and  has  thrived  steadily.  Of  the  various  subsiimLes  for  horn, 
viscoloid,  made  here,  is  sold  in  large  quantities  to  manufac- 
turers  dsewhere.  Leominster  has  the  largest  baby-carriage 
factory  in  the  world.  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Co.  has  a  large 
mill  here  for  the  manufacture  of  bristol  board.   See  p  857. 

From  Leominster  the  route  follows  the  blue  markers  to 
South  Fitchburg,  entering  Main  St. 

24J  FITCHBURG  iR,  1$,  p  439). 

The  route  follows  Main  St.  past  the  City  Hall.  At  the  iron 
watering  trough  in  the  fork  it  bears  right  along  the  Park  fol- 
lowing Mechanic  St.  northward.    Straight  ahead,  River  St. 

leads  to  Creen field,  Route  15,  and  Winchendon,  Route  33. 
A  good  Stale  Road,  telegraph  poles  unmarked,  runs  to 

32J0   ASHBY.   Alt  900  ft.   Pop   {twp)  88S  (1910),  911  (191$). 

Middlesex  Co.    Inc.  1767. 

Ashby  is  a  typical  old  New  England  town,  made  up  from 
port  ions  of  other  t  owns.  The  early  sell  k meni  suffered  severely 
from  tlie  Indians,  hul  the  settlers  refused  to  abandon  the  set- 
tlement and  repelled  ail  attacks. 

Five  miles  from  Ashby  the  road  passes  Watatic  Fond  and 
between  Watatic  Mountain  (r86o  ft)  to  the  north  and  Little 
Watatic  Mountain  (1560  ft)  to  the  south.  A  few  miles  beyond 
we  cross  the  New  Hampshire  line,  from  which  the  road  b 
plainly  indicated  by  gray  markers  on  poles  and  fence  posts. 

6SJlf   WBSTRINDGB.   AH  1090  ft.  Pop  {twp)  70$.  ChuMftCo. 

Settled  1739. 

Rindge  Ues  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly  lake  region,  unlike  most 
[portions  of  New  England,  sandy  and  forested,  while  the  farms 
lie  on  the  hiii  slopes.   The  town  is  on  the  watershed  of  the 
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Connecticut  and  Merrimack  rivers.  There  arc  several  houses 
so  situated  that  the  wnter  from  ont-  side  of  the  roof  flows  into 
the  Merrimack  and  tmni  the  other  into  the  Connecticut. 
Thirteen  ponds  lie  within  the  borders  of  the  town,  of  which 
Monomock  L.ikc  is  the  largest.  Here  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Contoocook  river. 

From  West  Rindge  the  route  follows  R*R«  to  East  Jaffrey 
through  a  marshy  valley,  passing  a  number  of  ponds. 

66^  EAST  JAFFREY,  Alt  1026  /(.  Fop  U9S,  Cheshire  Co. 
Mfg,  wooden  wofo  md  itck». 

East  Jaffrey  is  a  pleasant  little  village  visited  in  summer  on 
account  of  its  high,  bracing  situation  and  its  proximity  to 
Monadnock.  The  frame  of  the  village  church  was  rabed  on 
June  17,  1775,  and  so  patriotic  were  the  townspeople  that  they 
claimed  that  they  could  hear  the  rnnnonadin^  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  beautiful  cone  of  Mt.  Monadnock  {,^,1^0  ft)  rises  strik- 
ingly to  the  northwest.  A  symmetrical  and  isolated  rock  mass, 
it  is,  as  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  writes,  one  of  the  "last  remaining 
hard-ruck  kernels  of  once'much  higher  mountain  masses,  now 
nearly  worn  away." 

From  East  Jaffrey  a  road  leads  northwest  through  the  hamlet 
of  Jaffrey  to  the  Mountain  House,  whidi  lies  on  the  southern 
dope  of  Monadnock  at  an  elevation  of  about  aooo  feet;  there 
b  a  good  path,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  to  the  summit. 

From  East  Jaffrey  to  Peterborough  we  follow  the  gray  nmrkers 
through  the  uplands  of  the  valley  of  the  Contoocook.  Ahead 
oil  ihc  right  is  the  lol'[  \  riilpc  of  Pack  Monadnock.  About  the 
last  of  June  the  mountain  laurel  is  very  hereabout. 

fSJ  PETERBOROUGH.  Alt  744  fU  Pop  (twp)  2277.  Haisboro 
Co.  Settled  1739.  Mfg.  cotton,  woolen,  truMSOM,  thermom' 
eters,  chairs,  and  baskets. 

Peterborough  is  a  picturesque  manufacturing  village  in  the 
valley  of  the  Contoocook,  amid  the  green  hUb  of  the  Monad- 
nock range.  The  region  about  b  surrounded  by  countiy  estates 
and  has  become  widely  known  through  the  sununer  activities 
of  the  MacDowell  Association  and  the  Sai^^t  Camp.  The 
Handicraft  Workers  of  Peterborough  maintain  a  tea  room  and 
salesroom  on  Main  St.  near  the  Town  Hall  where  arc  displayed 
embroidery,  cut  work,  basket  work,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
revival  in  houseliold  arts. 

The  town  claims  the  first  free  town  library  in  (he  world,  estab- 
lished in  1833,  said  Lo  be  the  first  supported  wholly  by  popu- 
lar taxation.  This  unique  claim  was  of  assistance  to  Andrew 
Carnegie  In  1902  when  he  was  looking  for  a  chance  to  give 
some  money  to  a  library,  for  in  recognition  of  it  he  gave  $5000, 
the  Interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
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brick  church  of  1825  is  from  designs  by  BuUinch.  The  hcad- 
(luarlers  of  the  American  (iuernsey  Cattle  Club  are  on  (irove  St. 

At  the  okl  center  is  the  old  Wilson  Tavern,  known  as  Cross- 
roads, over  a  century  old,  containing  twenty-one  rooms  and 
eleven  fireplaces,  a  secret  hiding  hole  capable  of  concealing 
six  or  eight  persons,  and  pockets  in  the  floor  for  the  storage  of 
treasures  and  documents.    On  the  'Old  Street  Road'  is  a 

boulder  with  a  memorial  tab- 
let erected  by  the  D.A.R.  and 
marked  "Site of  First  Tavern/ 
in  this  town  kept  in  1775/  by/ 
Major  Robert  Wilson/  was 
fifty  feet  west  of  this  spot/ 
from  which  on  April  iq,  1775/ 
the  men  marched  in  response 
to/  the  Lexington  alarm." 

Off  to  the  right  is  the  pictur- 
esque Contoocook  with  facto- 
ries lining  a  portion  of  its 
banks.  On  a  ridge  to  the  east 
of  the  town,  where  are  now 
the  three  residences  of  the 
Cheney  estate,  stood  the  old 
town  meeting  house  of  1777. 

Kurt  her  east  are  the  summit  s 
of  North  Pack  Monadnock 
(2257  ft)  and  Pack  Monad- 
nock (2280  ft)  on  which  is  Miller  Park,  the  oldest  in  New 
Ham[)shire,  named  in  honor  of  Cieneral  James  Miller,  a  distin- 
guished olVicer  of  the  War  of  181 2  and  a  native  of  Peterborough. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  narrow  notch  is  Temple  Mountain 
(2081  ft). 

Peterborough  was  the  summer  home  of  Edward  MacDowell, 
"America's  greatest  composer,"  who  did  much  of  his  work 
in  a  log  cabin  here  in  the  woo<ls.  His  farm,  Hillcrcst,  a  mile 
west  of  the  village,  has  been  deeded  to  the  MacDowell  Memorial 
Association  by  his  widow.  The  aim  of  this  colony  is  to  allow 
its  members  to  lead  the  free  and  simple  life  which  proved  such 
an  inspiration  to  the  man  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  of  the  arts,  and  musicians,  artists,  and  literary 
folk  enjoy  its  membership.  Kach  artist  has  his  own  log  cabin 
studio,  and  must  be  engaged  in  creative  work.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  only  requirement.  Among  those  who  usually  spend 
their  summers  here  is  .Arthur  Nevin.  the  composer.  In  .August, 
igio,  a  memorial  fxigeanl  to  MacDowell  was  given  under  the 
direction   of    Prof,    (ieorge   P.   Haker.     MacDowell's  own 
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music  was  adapted  and  the  lyrics  were  written  by  Hermann 
Hagedorn. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Chief  Jusiicc  and  Cnjvcrnor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, wai>  lx>rn  here.  He  was  a  member  of  ihc  Continental 
Army,  and  his  son»  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  who  is  still  very 
active,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  sons  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Others  of  prominence  who  have  lived  here  are  George 
Shattuck  Morison,  whom  Edward  Everett  Hale  called  the 
*King  of  American  Engineers,*  and  C.  F.  Pierce.  Present  resi- 
dents iiu iudc  Robert  P.  Bass,  Ex-governor  of  the  State.  Prof. 
W.  H.  Schoiield,  Prof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  and  Prof.  J.  Brackett, 
all  of  Harvard,  are  summer  residents. 

The  first  settlers  were  Scotch  Preshyterians  from  Ireland.  Thev 
were  not  used  to  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  and  endured  great  suf- 
fering. The  nearest  grist  mill  was  at  Townscnd,  twentjr-nvc  miles 
away,  and  the  road  a  [lalli  iniii(  atcd  by  marke(J  trees.  An  unbrokrn 
forest  stood  between  here  and  Canada.  There  has  been  some  dispute 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  settlement,  but  reference  to  the  petition  for 
incorpor.ilion  ?;«'ems  to  settle  that  point  and  ii(»<sif)l\  i  xplains  the 
divergence  of  opinion.  *' Wc  have  continued  increasing  since  the  year 
1739  except  sometimes  when  we  left  said  township  for  fear  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  who  several  times  drove  us  from  our  settle- 
ments  soon  after  we  began,  and  almost  ruined  many  of  us." 

Leaving  Petcrl)<)rniigh,  t^"  mute  crosses  the  Contoocook  and 
turns  left,  following  the  gray  markers  beside  the  river,  which 
it  crosses  at  North  Village.  Crossing  R.R,  at  Nahor  Station, 
the  road  traverses  the  ** Swamp  Woods."  A  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  west  is  Halfmoon  Lake,  the  site  of  Dr.  Dudley  .\.  Sar- 
gent's Camp,  for  all-l he-year-round  physical  training. 

SIM   HANCOCK.    AH  900  ft.    Pop  <tivp)  642,    Hillsboro  Co. 

This  quiet  village,  named  for  John  Hancock,  is  the  center  of 
a  small  summer  colony. 

Most  of  the  towns  in  this  region  were  iouiulcil  during  the 
lirsi  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  agricultural  communities. 
By  ihc  decline  of  farming  and  the  migration  of  the  younger 
generation  to  the  cities  caused  a  decrease  of  population,  now 
partly  offset  by  the  development  oC  manufacturing. 

From  Hancock  the  route  bears  to  the  right  at  the  band- 
stand and  follows  the  gray  markers  into  Bennington  township. 
Here  it  crosses  and  recrosses  the  Contoocook  river  and  the  R.R. 

87j0  ANTRIM.  AH  608  Jt,  Pop  {twp)  12JS.  HiUsboTO  Co,  Set- 
tled 1744,  Mfg.  cutlery,  eribt,  cradles,  and  caskets. 
This  fine  old  country  town  provides  for  human  requirements 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  Goodell  Cutlery  Works  is 
the  chief  enterprise.  Graystone  Lodge,  a  tavern  on  a  beautiful 
site  commanding  all  the  surrounding  country,  is  well  worth 
visiting  for  the  view  alone. 
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It  was  incorporated  in  1777  and  named  for  a  town  in  the  north  of 

Ireland.  By  1820  it  was  a  prospcrotis  farminp  community  with  n 
population  of  over  1300,  but  by  1870  the  population  had  sunk  to  yoo. 
The  development  of  manufacturing  has  brought  it  up  nearly  to  its  old 

level.  I)ul  the  town  is  still  smaller  than  it  was  a  century  aL'<t  In  the 
region  roundabout  there  arc  a  number  of  Klacial  boulders.  I  he  gran> 
itc  b<nil(lcr  on  Robhs  Mountain  is  ,^5  feet  long  and  18  feet  high. 

94^    HILLSBORO.    Alt  600  ft.    Pop  (twt)  2168.   UiUibwO  Co. 

Mfg.  woolens,  knit  goods,  and  lumber. 

Hillsboro  is  a  pleasant  village  with  an  active  Board  of  Trade 
and  a  little  manufacttaring,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  unde- 
veloped waterpower.  The  old  Pierce  mansions,  the  birthplace 
and  the  home  of  Franklin  Pierce  (1804-69),  are  just  outside  the 
village  on  the  main  road,  in  the  region  known  as  Hillsboro 
Bridge.  The  older  homestead  was  the  home  of  Governor 
Benjamin  Pierre  where  his  son  Franklin  was  born.  Opposite 
is  the  Ex-presi(!(*n! 's  house  and  beside  it  a  small  builfiinp^  for- 
merly used  as  a  liljrary  which  still  contains  sorm  of  his  books. 
Hawthorne  was  a  frequent  guest  here  and  the  house  contains 
many  mementos  of  his  visits.  They  first  met  in  1821  on  a 
stage  journey  to  Bowdoin  on  their  way  to  college  and  remained 
fast  friends  ever  after  (p  799). 

iW^    HENNIKER.    Alt  440  ft.    Pop  1395     Merrimack  Co,  Mfg* 

bicycle  rims,  leatherboaid,  toys,  and  boxes. 

The  village  lies  on  the  crossroads  of  the  Contoocook  route 
and  a  road  from  Manchester  to  Lake  Sunapee.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1768  and  bears  the  name  of  Sir  John  Henniker, 
a  London  merchant.  Proctor  Square  is  named  for  the  poetess 
Edna  Dean  Proctor,  a  native,  who  still  summers  here.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  (Amy  M.  Cheney)  Beach,  the  composer,  was  also 
born  here. 

The  route  follows  the  gray  markers  eastward  to 

no  J  HOPKiNTOff,  P<^{iu^)lSr$,  MwfrtmttCkCo.  SttMitST. 

This  is  a  hamlet  in  the  midst  of  a  good  farming  countr>'.  On 
its  handsome  main  street  is  the  homestead  of  Captain  Joshua 
Bailey,  who  marched  his  company  to  Bennington  Fight  in 

17-7  A  mile  west  on  Putney  Hill  is  an  ancient  bur3dng 
gruund  and  the  ruins  of  Putney  Fort,  a  Colonial  redoubt. 

Note.  The  Lake  Sunajxv  road  from  Concord  via  Hopkin* 
ton,  Warner,  and  Newbury  turns  north  (R.  34,  note). 

1  he  route  follows  this  road  witli  vWiilc  iiiarkers  to 

118 J)   CONCORD  iR.S4), 
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This  is  the  most  traveled  route  from  the  Hudson  and  the 
West  to  Boston  and  the  New  Kngland  coast.  The  route  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  turnpike  of  1800,  and  traverses  the 
Taconic  range,  attaining  a  maximum  elevation  of  1440  feet. 
From  PittsfielH  to  Lenox  and  Lee  it  passes  thro^igh  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Berkshires,  through 
the  broad  Middle  HousaLonic  valley.  At  East  Lee  the  route 
leaves  the  valley  of  the  lluusatonic  an»l  erusses  the  eastern 
Berkshire  highlands,  reaching  an  altitude  of  1400  feet,  and 
descends  the  valley  of  the  Westfield  river  to  Springheld,  where 
it  joins  Route  i  (p  124),  from  New  York  to  Boston. 

The  route  is  for  the  most  part  excellent  State  Highway,  in 
Massachusetts  marked  throughout  by  red  bands  on  telegraph 
poles  and  fence  posts  at  frequent  intervals. 

Two  variations  of  this  route  are  possible:  Route  5  (p  262) 
leads  from  Pittsfiekl  to  Williamstown  or  North  Adams,  there 
meeting:  Route  15  (p  429),  which  leads  by  the  Mohawk  Trail 
through  Cireenfiekl  and  Fitchburg  to  Bu>i(!i!;  the  second, 
Route  14,  Irads  from  Pitlstield  to  Dalton  an<i  Cunimington  to 
Northampton,  euimceiing  with  Route  10  (p  325)  and  joining 
Route  I  at  Springheld  and  Route  15  at  Greenfield. 


This  route  traverses  the  rolling  farming  region  east  of  the 
Hudson,  following  with  sUg^t  variations  the  /dbany  Turnpike 
of  tSoo.  As  it  ascends  into  the  foothills  of  the  Taconics  it 
passes  through  a  series  of  Shaker  settlements  and  crosses  the 
Taconic  range  at  an  altitude  of  1440  feet  and  thence  descends 
about  400  feet  to  the  broad  meadows  of  the  upper  Housatonic. 

The  route  leaves  Albany,  State  and  Pearl  Sts.,  left  on 
S.  Pt  arl  St.,  turn  left  on  S.  Ferr>^  St.  to  the  Rensselaer  toll  bridge 
(10  to  15  cts.)»  across  the  Hudson  to 

iJ^  RXNSSMLAEK,  Mt  90  ft.  Pop  IJ^IO  {1915),  RenMM^er 
Co.    Mfg.  felt,  knit  goodt,  Iwthm,  and  mttchintilf;  pork^ 

fKicking  and  R.R.  repairs. 

Rensselaer  is  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Albany  with  but 
little  of  iiuerest.  It  takes  its  name  from  Killian  van  Rensse- 
laer, who  planted  a  colony  here  known  as  Rcnssclaerwyck. 
Fort  Cndo,  built  in  1642,  was  Washington's  headquarters  for 
a  tune.,  the  most  important  industry  is  the  felt  mill  of  F.  C. 
Huyck  &  Sons,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Turn  left  from  Broadway  into  Columbia  St.,  leading  out  on 
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the  highway.  On  either  side  are  rich  iarui  lands,  with  brick 
buildings,  dating  often  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch  patroons. 
Passing  through  East  Greenbush  the  road  continues  to 

7S    SCHODACK  CENTER.    Alt  3S0  JL   Pop  {jLwp)  4780.  Rent- 
selaer  Co.     Settled  1795. 

This  is  .a  quiet  little  village  in  which  the  leading  enterprise  is  the 
manufacture  of  piano  actions  and  kesrs,  which  are  reported  to  be 
turned  out  inlarger  quantitieshere  than  in  any  other  spot  on  earth. 

Four  miles  southwisf ,  l»y  tlie  Hudson,  is  the  Hltle  \  ilIaKt;  of  Castleton, 
where  Hendrik  Hudson  landed  in'i6og  and  noted  the  richnes'^  »>f  thf 
soil.  He  was  lavishly  feasted  on  roast  dog  by  the  Indians  and  lu  turn 
entertained  them  on  fire-water  and  Dutch  tobacco,  "the  spirit  waters 
of  Paradise"  and  the  pipe  of  peace.  At  this  time  the  native  popula- 
tion was  large,  but  by  they  were  more  than  decimated  by  famine 
and  the  ravages  of  smallpox,  spread  among  them  by  the  traders  as  on 
the  New  England  coast. 

Dutch  nomenclature  still  appears  in  the  names  of  the 
streams.    Muitzes  Kill,  or  Creek,  which  we  cross  after  leaving 

Schodack,  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  legend: 

"Muit?:cs  Kill  is  believed  to  coinnu-nioratc  the  fact  that  over  one 
hundred  and  tifly  years  ago  a  fcm  lU'  who  was  crossing  the  stream, 
attired  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day  in  a  large  Dutch  cap  or  hat,  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  the  valued  article  carried  by  the  sportive 
wind  into  the  stream.  As  the  distracted  woman  saw  her  hat  boating 
away  she  cried  out  in  frantic  tones,  *De  muts  is  in  de  kilt  de  muts  Is 
in  de  kill'  and  hence  the  name  of  the  stream  to  this  day." 

The  road  climbs  very  gradually  toward  the  distant  Taconic 
range  through  the  hamlet  oC 

13.0   NASSAU.    Alt   400  ft.   Pop   S97    (1915).    Rensselaer  Co, 
Settled  1760,   Mfg.  piano  actiont. 

The  old  brick  houses  and  Dutch  names  still  bear  evidence 

of  Dutch  Colonial  limes,  when  the  Knickerbocker  family 

figured  largely  in  the  country  about  here. 

The  route  coniiiiuo  up  the  hcauiiful  Lebanon  X'alley  through 
the  hamlets  of  Uraiaard,  W  est  Lebanon,  and  Lebanon  Center  to 

26,0  NEW  LEBANON.  Alt  750  ft.  Pop  Uwp)  1378.  CotuttMa 
Co.  Settled  17S5.  Mfg.  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
New  Li  lianon'.^  chici  claim  lo  national  lame  is  as  the  birth- 
place: ol  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  statesman  who  became  famous 
as  the  successful  opponent  of  the  Twec^  Ring  and  later  as  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1876,  when  the 
election  was  so  close  as  to  require  the  creation  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  by  special  Act  of  Congress.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
ccnu  iery  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Tlu-  Tilden  residence,  on 
the  site  of  Jones's  Tavern  was  burned  three  years  ago.  The 
family  originally  had  an  interest  in  the  Tilden  Chemical  Com- 
pany, m.inufacMiring  essences  and  extracts.  This  industry 
origiiuitcd  among  the  Shakers,  whose  herb  collectors  were 
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formerly  famuus  for  the  medicines  and  drafts  which  they 
prepartil.  On  the  mountainside  in  full  view  from  all  parts  of 
the  valley  is  the  famous  Shaker  Community,  who  give  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  to  visitors. 

The  setllement  was  founded  by  'Mother'  Ann  Lee,  an  English 
immigraaty  in  1785.    The  church  then  built  is  still  standing.  This 

quaint  community  holds  to  the  principle  that  property  should  be 
owned  in  common  and  that  celibacy  i^  the  highest  form  of  life,  while 
the  marriage  state  is  a  distinct  falling  from  grace.  Hence  it  has  come 
about  that  their  numbers  have  diminished  for  some  time  past,  althouph 
they  still  form  a  fairly  large  and  prosperous  body,  recruiting  their 
numbers  by  adoption.  They  busy  themselves  with  weaving,  knitting, 
and  other  household  crafts  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their 
founder;  thtir  proflucts  have  a  wide  reputation. 

Two  miles  to  the  north  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  ridge  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Lebanon  Springs,  where  the  mineral  waters  were  used  by  the 
Indians  for  scores  of  years  before  the  white  men  came.  In  1800  a 
certain  Captain  Hitchcock  benefited  by  them  in  health  and  in  pocket 
and  instituted  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Columbia  Hall  and  its  baths. 
On  the  old  treasured  hotel  register  are  found  the  names  of  Adams, 
V;tn  Ruren,  Lafayette.  Webster,  Lon^rfellow,  Willis.  Gallatin,  and 
other  statesmen  and  literary  lights  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  road  iiuiih  through  Lebanon  Springs  leads  to  VVilharas- 
town  across  the  Taconic  range. 

Skirting  the  Knob  {1602  ft)  rising  abruptly  to  the  south,  the 
road  commences  to  cUmb  the  Taconics.  This  is  an  unusuaJly 
long  ascent,  but  the  grade  is  gentle.  This  notch  is  the  gateway 
to  the  Berkshires.  At  the  summit,  where  we  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  1500  feet,  there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  down 
the  Lebanon  or  Wyomanock  valley,  the  Cat  skills  in  the  back- 
ground to  the  southwest  and  the  .\dirondacks  on  the  horizon 
to  the  northwest.  The  boundary  hi  t  ween  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  is  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  uiih  Perry 
Peak  (2060  ft)  on  the  right.  Eastward  stretches  a  fertile 
plateau  surrounded  by  l)uld  hills  and  dotted  with  placid  vil- 
lages and  well-kept  estates. 

The  route,  indicated  from  the  Massachusetts  line  by  the  red 
bands  on  poles  and  posts,  descends  for  a  mile  or  two  and  then 
passes  through  the  Shaker  village  of  West  Pittsfield. 

Here  rumor  has  it  that  the  devil  was  caught  unawares  one  day  and 
run  to  earth  by  tbe  Sh  'krrs,  who  sK  w  him,  as  they  fondly  lioped  for- 
ever and  aye,  ltaw:u  l^ini  buried  in  the  hollow  of  tiic  lulls. 

The  long  crest  to  tlie  southwest,  some  three  miles  from  the 
village,  is  variously  named:  the  norlliern  end  is  Vukua  Seat, 
named  for  a  chief  of  the  local  tribe;  the  central  height  is  Osce- 
ola Mountain  (3120  ft);  and  the  furthermost  point  is  Lenox 
Mountain.  Just  beyond  it,  to  the  south,  is  West  Stockbridge 
Mountain.  The  route  follows  Parker  Ave.  and  West  St.  into 
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nJO  PITTSFIELD.  Alt  1037  JL  Fop.  32J21  {1910),  39jb07  (1915), 
indudmg  many  Italians,  RunHam,  and  Puieg,  CouiUif'teat 
of  Berkshire  Co.  Settled  1743,  Indian  name  Pontoosuc, 
falls  on  the  brook."  Mfg.  electrical  machinery ,  stationery, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  knit  goods,  spoci  silk.  Insurance, 
Ftfttc  of  Product  (191$),  $23^19 fiOO;  PavfcU,  $6JJ7A00, 

The  commercial  cciiier  of  BL-rksliirc  County,  Pittsfield  is 
both  an  industiKil  lilv  and  a  isunimcr  rcsorL  and  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills, 
surrounded  by  the  broad  Pontoosuc  meadows  of  the  upper 
Housatonic  at  an  elevation  of  about  looo  feet,  its  beauty  of 
position  invites  residence,  while  the  two  branches  of  the  Hou- 
satonic which  flow  on  cither  side  of  the  city  provide  power  for 
iis  industries.  Pittsfield  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
"Mow  to  be  Rusy  yet  Beautiful,"  as  the  Board  of  Trade  puts 
if.  In  the  lirst  decade  of  this  century  its  population  inrTeased 
48  per  cent,  its  taxable  valuation,  6;  per  cent,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing,  171  per  rent.  The  industrial  dis- 
trict lies  mainly  to  the  north  of  the  center,  while  ihc  residential 
region  looks  southward  down  the  valley  toward  Lenox.  Pitts- 
field is  the  center  of  a  trolley  system  extending  through  the 
Housatonic  valley  from  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  Canaan,  Conn. 
During  the  season  two  through  trains  of  parlor  cars  run  from  . 
Great  Barrington  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  daily  and  return. 

All  routes  meet  at  Park  Square  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
about  whiih  are  clustered  most  of  the  places  of  interest.  In 
the  small  Park,  a  sun-dial  marks  the  >iti'  of  the  Berkshire  Elm, 
the  wonder  of  all  heholdrrs,  said  to  havt-  In-en  over  300  years 
old  and  over  120  feel  high  before  it  died  in  1S61.  The  first 
agricultural  fair  in  America  was  hi  l<l  Ix  neath  its  shade  in  1800, 
and  here  in  1S25  Lafayette  was  feled.  in  the  Square  stands 
a  statue,  by  Launt  Thompson,  of  *'Thc  Massachusetts  Color 
Bearer,"  a  replica  of  which  is  at  Gettysburg.  The  First 
Church,  north  of  the  Square,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
meeting  house,  where  for  forty-six  years  preached  'Fighting 
Parson  Allen,'  fire-eating  chaplain  of  the  Berkshire  troops  at 
Bennington  in  August,  1777,  where  he  prayed  and  shot  with 
equal  zest.  The  Berkshire  Athena:um  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  whose  thorough  indexing  and  full  and  home  like 
hospitality  attract  students  from  places  as  remote  as  Boston, 
Providence,  and  Chic  i^'o.  The  IVhiseum  of  Natural  History 
and  Art.  prisciUid  lo  the  town  hy  Zenas  Crane,  stands  on  the 
site  of  Lablon's  l  avern,  where  the  capture  ol  riconderoga  was 
planned.  Plere  is  preserved  the  desk  on  which  Hawthorne 
wrote  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables"  while  living  in  the  "little 
red  cottage"  at  Lenox;  the  original  **One  Hoss  Shay"  which 
inspired  the  poem  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  the  sledge  which 
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carricfl  Liculcnant  Peary  to  the  North  Pole;  and  a  collection 
of  paindngs,  statuary,  anliquilici,  and  natural  history. 

At  East  and  Appleton  Sts.  is  Elm  Knoll»  now  the  Plunkett 
homestead. 

"Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  couatry-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancieat  timepiece  says  to  all, — 

Forever — nevcrl 

Never — forever!" 

Though  an  old  clock  still  stands  on  the  stairs,  the  original  long 
ago  was  taken  to  Boston.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  poem, 
this  was  known  as  the  Gold  house,  and  wiis  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ix)ngfeUow's  maternal  gidndfather,  Thomas  (iold,  a  leading 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  broad  intiucnce.  It  was  during  his  time 
"In  that  mansion,  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality." 

While  visiting  here  on  his  wedding  journey  in  1843  the  idea 
of  the  poem  w^is  suggested  to  Longfellow,  although  it  was  not 

written  until  two  years  later  when  at  home  in  Cambridge.  In 
his  diary  under  date  of  Nov.  12, 1845,  appears  this  note:  "  Began 
a  poem  on  a  clock  with  the  words  'Forever,  never'  as  the 
burden;  suggested  by  the  words  of  Bridaine,  the  old  French 
missionary,  who  said  of  eternity  'C'est  une  pcndule  dont  le 
balancicr  dil  cL  redit  sans  cesse  ces  deux  mots  sculcment  dans  le 
silence  des  tombeanx, — Toujotirs,  jamais  1   Jamais,  toujoursi'" 

The  Rectory  of  St.  Stephen's,  a  fine  Colonial  mansion  of 
1773)  was  left  to  the  parish  on  condition  that  it  should  always 
be  inhabited  by  gentlefolk.  There  are  many  heirlooms  treas- 
ured here,  and  an  Inness  portrait  of  Susan  Gouverneur. 

Onota  Lake,  two  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  center  of 
Pittsfield,  is  reached  by  Perk's  Road. 

Its  Indian  name  signihes  "white  deer,"  and  a  legend  lingers  of  a  white 
deer,  worshiped  by  the  Mohcgan  Indians  who  frequented  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  the  death  of  which  was  believed  by  them  to  presage  the 
extinction  of  their  tril)e.  In  the  fir^t  Fri  in  h-Indi.in  War,  Montal- 
bert,  a  French  otbcer,  sent  to  incite  the  iiousatonic  Indians  against  the 
English,  bribed  Wando,  a  drunken  Indian,  to  kill  the  deer  as  a  trophy 
for  King  Louis.  li>  death  brought  disaster,  for  the  Frenchman  was 
himnelf  slain  before  reaching  Montreal,  and  the  Indians  were  soon 
after  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Pontoosuc  Lake,  called  by  the  Indians  Skoonkeek  and 
Moonkeek,  ''over  the  mountain/'  a  mile  north,  is  the  source  of 
the  west  branch  of  the  Housatonic.  *  Along  its  shores  are 
many  stunmer  cottages.  In  the  Park  hvt  w  een  these  lakes  is 
Balance  Rock,  a  pyramidal  limestone  boulder  of  165  tons, 
standing  firmly  on  its  apex  as  it  was  left  by  the  glaciers  which 
transported  it  from  the  north.  Near  it  is  Cross  Rock,  with  a 
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turiuus  crut  ifurin  trcvice,  and  Split  Rock,  a  great  bouUicr  cleft 
by  the  persistent  growth  of  a  birch  tree.  From  this  park,  there 
is  a  glorious  view  of  the  northern  Berkshires  and  the  Taconics, 
with  Constitution  Hill  in  the  foreground.  Against  the  north* 
em  horizon  is  Greylock  (3505  ft)»  sixteen  miles  away,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  State. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsfield  are  many  beautiful  modem  sum- 
mer estates,  notably  Tor  Court,  the  $400,000  residence  of 
Warren  M.  Salisbury  of  Chicago.  The  Maplcwood  Hotel  is 
a  historic  institution.  Here  was  built  in  1820  the  Gymna- 
sium, a  school  for  young  men.  In  1841  it  became  the  Pittsfield 
Young  Women's  Institute.  In  1857  the  Rev.  C.  V'.  Spear 
maintained  here  the  Maplewood  Institute,  a  school  for  girls, 
which  attained  a  national  reputation.  Later  it  became  the 
property  of  Oberlin  College.  Since  1891  it  has  been  a  hotel. 

**A1I  of  the  present  town  of  Pittsfield,  except  one  thousand  acres, 

was  the  property  of  my  Krcal-grandfalhcr,  who  ownrd  a  section  six 
miks  square,  bought  of  the  Province."  So  writes  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  about  Jacob  Wendell,  for  whom  the  tentative  settlement  of 

I735~4.i  was  called  W'tiKlell's  Town  as  well  as  Boston  Plantati n. 
In  i7^>i  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honor  of  Wilh'am  i'itt  the 
elder,  Kiml.jnci's  liberal  statesman  who  foresaw  Ameriia  s  ^rcat  future. 
In  17QO  some  of  the  Lebanon  Shakers  added  their  fruj^al  tradition  to 
the  prtiwiri;,'  renter.  The  textile  industry  was  established  here  in  1804 
when  Scholtield  and  Kigby  smuggled  Lnglish  looms  hither,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Byfield  (R.  36),  and  made  the  first  American  broad- 
cloth. The  impetus  given  by  the  trade  restriction  of  the  War  of  1S12 
led  them  to  set  up  power  looms,  on  which  was  woven  President  Madi- 
son's inaugural  suit.  The  waters  of  the  Housatonic  thus  commenced 
their  manufac  turing  labors,  and  now  before  reaching  the  sea  they  drive 
502  wheels  to  the  tune  of  45,000  h.p. 

Today  Pitt:>tield  is  the  home  of  more  than  100  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, some  of  which  employ  from  1000  to  5000  hands.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  Pittsfield  plant  of  the  General  Klectric  Company, 
which  covers  87  acres.  It  ref^rcsents  an  investment  of  more  than 
§30.000,000  and  employs  from  oooo  to  7000  with  an  annual  payroll 
exceeding  $4,000,000.  Its  ycarl>  output,  valued  at  more  than 
$16,000,000,  includes  75  per  cent  ol  all  thf  eU-Ltrii  fans  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  more  than  half  a  million  electric  flatirons  have 
been  made  here.  The  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Company  is  the  largest  of 
the  world's  manufacturers  of  fine  stationery,  employing  forty  sales- 
men and  1000  hands,  with  a  daily  output  of  two  carloads.  At  the 
Crane  " Government  Mill"  is  made  the  "money  paper"  in  which  are 
imbedded  colored  silk  fibers,  used  for  bank  notes  and  bonds.  Since 
iS7<)  this  company  has  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  «upp!ying  the  U  S. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  with  the  p.ipci  for  the  300,000,000  pieces  of 
paper  money  now  issued  yearly.  I'he  K.  D.  Jones  Company  manu- 
faclures  machinery  for  paper  and  pulp  mill-  \vhi(  h  pocs  to  all  countries 
where  paper  is  made.  The  Pontuusuc  \\  oolen  Company,  established 
in  1826,  manufactures  dress  goods,  rugs,  and  blankets.  The  Russell 
Manufacturing  Company,  established  in  1837.  The  Berkshire  Woolen 
&  \Vf»r  ted  (.'om|)any.  the  Taconic  Mills,  and  the  Tiilotson  Manu- 
facturing' Company  pro(hicc  ladies'  iloakings,  kerseys,  and  cassimeres. 
The  Icl  Klectric  Piano  Player  Company  and  the  Triumph  VotiDg 
Machine  Company  have  their  plants  here> 
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Via  Lenox,  Lee,  and  Chester. 

This  section  of  the  route  Icavis  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
lonic  at  East  Lee,  crosi^cs  the  eastern  Horkshires,  and  follows 
down  the  narrow  vuiicy  of  the  Wcstficld  river. 

On  Holmes  Road,  the  old  highway  to  Lenox,  are  several 
places  of  special  interest.  Holmesdale,  the  residence  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  is  just  beyond  a  row  of  poplars  crowning  a 
knoll  on  the  left.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  home- 
stead of  Jacob  Wendell,  the  early  settler.  *  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table'  tells  us  of  the  "seven  blr^^c  l  summers" 
passed  here  on  the  ancestral  acres  which  stood  in  his  memory 
"like  the  seven  gulden  candlesticks  in  the  beatific  vision  of 
the  holy  dreamer."  The  sturdy  {)inc  where  the  'Autocrat* 
loved  to  rest  in  the  seven  summers  of  his  hoyliood  here,  as 
well  as  in  later  years,  still  stands  in  the  Canoe  .Mcaiiovvi  near 
the  house.  His  fondness  for  trees  led  him  to  plant  seven 
hundred  according  to  his  own  statement.  South  Mountain, 
west  of  Holmesdale,  beyond  the  grounds  of  the  Country 
Qub,  is  the  scene  of  Elsie  Vernier."  The  view  from  its 
northern  slope,  Snake  Hill,  is  very  fine. 

TTic  direct  route  to  Lenox  follows  South  St.,  with  red  mark- 
ers, passing  the  grounds  of  the  Country  Club.  The  central 
portion  of  the  club  house  was  built  in  1785  by  Henn,*  V  an 
Schaack,  postmaster  of  Albany,  whose  home  it  was  till  1807. 
Elkanah  Watson,  a  prominent  farmer  and  merchant,  lived 
here  from  1807  to  1816,  while  he  introduced  merino  sheep  into 
the  region  and  instituted  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society. 
After  nis  day  the  house  was  named  Broad  Hall,  by  Major 
MdvUle,  unde  of  Herman,  the  South  Sea  traveler  and  novel- 
ist. It  later  acquired  widespread  fame  as  a  boarding  house,  and 
lodged  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  and  other  Uterary  folk. 
In  the  cellar  is  a  dungeon  where  runaway  slaves  traveling  on  the 
'Underground  Railway'  were  hidden.  \  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  is  .Arrowhead,  the  home 
of  Hemian  Melville,  the  chronicler  of  South  Sea  adventure. 

To  the  east  are  the  Canoe  .Meadows  of  the  Housatonic, 
beloved  of  the  Indians,  antl  above  them  the  Ijlufts  oi  Ociobcr 
Mountain,  stocked  by  the  late  William  C.  Whitney  with  buf- 
falo, moose,  elk,  and  deer.  To  the  west  is  the  triple  crest  of 
Yokiin  Seat,  Osceola,  and  Lenox  Mountain.  Through  the  hills 
innumerable  trails  are  being  blazed  and  cared  for  by  the  Boy 
Scouts.  At  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Yokun  Seat  is 
Ferncroft  with  its  beautiful  gardens,  the  home  of  Thomas 
Shields  Clarke.  Southward  where  the  valley  opens  is  Lenox. 
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6J0    LENOX.    Alt  1270  ft.   Pop  {twp)  3060  {1910),  S242  U91S). 
BerkiidrtCo.  SetiM  27S0, 

Lenox  has  lon^  \)cvn  the  autumnal  report  of  fashion,  aliraci- 
ing  the  wealthy  from  Washington.  Hoston,  Philadelphia, 
Newport,  and  New  York,  especially  after  the  dose  of  the 
Newport  season.  In  recent  years  the  season  has  been  pro- 
longed, so  that  it  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  a  residential 
region  in  which  ntany  linger  on  their  great  estates  into  the 
winter  season.  Al)out  Lenox  lies  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
country  of  the  Berkshircs,  now  nearly  all  taken  up  by  estates. 
The  magnificent  estates  and  sumptuous  villas  exhibit  some  of 
the  finest  achievements  in  landsrapc-pnrdcnin/]^  arid  country 
house  architecture.  These,  howex-er.  are  loo  thoroughly  aris- 
tocratic to  he  T)lanne<l  for  ouiv-ini  show,  and  most  of  them  are 
so  secluficd  wilhin  their  grounds  as  to  he  visihle  unfortunately 
only  from  distant  points  of  view.  Usually,  ilic  unohirusive 
entrances  are  marked  by  curt  and  repellent  signs  to  guard 
against  inconsiderate  intrusion, — "No  admittance  except  to 
guests/'  "Keep  out/'  etc.  Lenox  as  the  home  of  the  Sedg- 
wicks,  Fanny  Kemble,  Beecher,  Hawthorne,  Mark  Hopkins 
and  other  intellectuals  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  is 
rich  in  literary  association.  Among  the  surrounding  hills, 
lakes,  and  charming  intervales  are  innumerable  lovely  walks 
and  drives.    The  drive  through  the  liishop  woods  is  celebrated. 

Before  the  aclvent  of  the  automol)ile.  Lenox  was  the  center 
of  a  genuine  ai)preciaiion  of  good  horses.  The  Hunt  and  the 
Show,  as  well  as  the  Races,  were  the  natural  t)Ulcome  of  a  love 
for  riding  and  driving  in  a  country  admirably  suited  to  those 
pastimes.  Motoring  has  almost  banished  the  horse  here  as 
elsewhere,  although  a  few  still  take  the  horses  out  on  the  by- 
wa3rs  and  lanes.  Life  is  simpler  here  than  in  Newport.  The 
distinctive  pastimes  are  gardening  and  archery  for  the  older 
set  and  tho<e  who  are  bored  by  the  perennial  golf  and  tennis, 
with  bob-sledding  over  the  hills  and  curUng  on  the  ponds  for 
the  winter  colony  that  even  lingers  until  the  New  Year. 

The  Aspinwall.  a  modern  hotel  lnc:ited  on  the  former  Aspin- 
wall  Woolscv  ]>roj>erly  of  550  acres,  i>  on  ilu-  right  of  Main  St. 
at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  \illa^e.  wliich  il  overlooks 
from  a  commanding  eminence.  1  he  magniticcnL  view  from  the 
piazza  extends  from  Greylock,  in  the  north,  westward  along 
the  Taconics  to  Monument  Mountain  and  The  Dome  in  the 
south.  Three  miles  southwest  is  Stockhridge  Bowl,  or  Lake 
Makheenac,  out  of  which  rises  Bald  Head,  the  site  of  many 
'places.'  Jii  f  among  which  b  ShadowbnK)k.  the  Qoo-acre 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes  estate,  now  owned  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Its  semi-baronial  mansion  is  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate 
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country  house  in  New  England.  Across  the  Bowl  from  Bald 
Head  is  Rattlesnake  Hill;  on  the  knoll  this  side  of  it  is  Allen 
VVinden,  the  residence  of  Charles  Lanier,  president  of  two 
railways  and  director  of  several  others.  Adjoining  is  Elm 
Court,  the  typically  American  summer  villa  of  the  late  William 
D.  Sloane,  which  has  a  splendid  view  to  the  south.  Beyond 
the  Bowl  is  the  Lily  Pond,  on  the  far  side  of  which  is  Wheat- 
Icigh,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Cook;  Interlaken,  the 
Bishop  place  with  noted  woods,  is  between  the  ponds  and 
nearer  Rattlesnake  Hill.  .\way  to  the  southeast  is  Laurel 
Lake,  on  the  western  border  of  which  is  The  Mount,  buill  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  who  lived  there  for 
several  years,  in  reproduction  of  Beton, 
the  country  seat  of  Lord  Brownlow. 

North  of  The  Mount,  on  Kemble  St., 
is  The  Perch,  the  home  of  Fanny  Kemble, 
overlooking  Laurel  Lake;  op(X)site  are 
Mr.  Giraud  Foster's  villa,  Bellefontaine, 
a  French  Renaissance  mansion,  and  Cort- 
landt  Field  Bishop's  Maplchurst.  South 
of  the  Lake  is  F>skine  Park,  the  estate 
of  the  late  George  Westinghouse,  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Alfred  V'anderbilt. 
It  extends  into  Lee  township,  with  miles 
of  walks  and  drives  of  powdered  white 
marble,  and  an  artificial  lake  with  several 
fountains.  On  the  northeastern  shore 
are  the  Goelet  and  Sargent  places;  above 
them  on  Beecher  Hill  is  Wyndhurst,  the 
late  John  Sloane's  battlemented  Tudor 
mansion,  on  the  site  of  Henry  Ward 
Bcecher's  home  of  1853.  Its  landscape 
setting  is  largely  the  design  of  Charles 
Eliot  and  the  elder  Olmsted.  Blantyre, 
now  the  residence  of  Robert  W.  Paterson, 
stands  ne.xt  to  Wyndhurst.  Blantyre  contains  a  notable  col- 
lection of  paintings. 

Beneath  the  blu(T,  in  the  middle  distance  to  the  west,  are  the 
links  of  the  Lenox  (iolf  Club  with  W.  A.  Slater's  place.  Home 
Farm,  and  the  late  John  E.  Parsons'  Stoneover  nearby.  Half- 
way down  the  hill  is  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesup's  Bclvoir  Terrace, 
and  Under  Ledge,  the  Joseph  W.  Burden  country  home. 
V'entfort  Hall,  the  F^lizabethan  mansion  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Morgan,  and  Pine  Croft,  the  summer  resilience  of  F.  A.  Scher- 
merhorn,  lie  eastward,  but  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
close  to  the  campanile  of  Trinity  Church.    The  Poplars  was 
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for  one  season  occupied  by  the  former  Austrian  ambassador, 
Cdnstantine  Dumba. 

The  okl  Lenox  meeting  bouse  (1805)  on  the  hilltop  stands 
with  its  stately  white  tower  among  the  foliage,  commanding 
an  extended  view.  The  churchyard's  slate  tombstones  with 
quaintly  curving  cherubim  bear  characteristic  oldtime  senti- 
ments and  warnings,  worthy  of  pause  to  read.  Dr.  Shepard, 
its  first  minister,  lies  hetuMth  the  wcll-choscn  text,  "Remember 
the  words  which  1  spoke  unto  you  while  1  was  yvt  wv.h  you." 
1  he  clock  in  the  church  was  given  by  Fanny  Kembie  irom  the 
proceeds  of  a  single  nighi's  reading. 

Opposite  Cliff  wood  St.  is  the  handsome  Georgian  home  of 
Leno.\  Academy,  dating  from  1803,  formerly  a  famous  clas- 
sical school,  and  now  a  prisaie  school  for  small  chiklrcn. 
Further  down  the  hill  is  Sedgwick  Hall,  founded  in  1797,  once 
the  Court  House  and  now  me  Public  Library.  Next  door  is 
the  Curtis  House,  a  tavern  of  coaching  days,  lately  remodeled. 
Opposite  is  the  Town  Hall,  and  in  Monument  Square  is  a 
memorial  to  Major-general  John  Paterson,  jurist  and  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  Oppt»sitL  Trinity  Church,  which  contains 
a  memorial  window  to  President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  on  Kembie 
St..  formerly  stoofl  the  modest  house  among  the  pines  where 
Catharine  Sedgwick,  the  tirsi  of  American  vvomfMi  novelists,  and 
her  brother  Charles  entertained  "a  jungle  oi  lilerar>'  lions," 
including  Low  ill.  liolnies,  Sumner,  Channing,  and  Bryant,  as 
well  as  their  neighbors,  the  Fieltis,  Hawthorne,  Beccher,  and 
Fanny  Kembie.  Charlotte  Cushman  spent  her  last  summer 
in  a  cottage  on  West  St.,  no  longer  standing.  Beyond,  over- 
looking the  Stockbridge  Bowl  is  Highwood,  the  oldest  of  the 
fashionable  estates,  wIk  re  Jenny  Lind,  *the  Swedish  Night- 
ingale,' was  married;  and  below,  on  Hawthorne  Road,  is  the 
site  of  *'tlu  little  red  house"  where  Hawthorne  wrote  "The 
House  of  the  Srvcn  Claiiles"  and  "The  Wonder  Book"  during 
hi-^  eighteen  months'  sojourn  lure.  The  "Shadow  Brook"  of 
the  latter  volume  Hows  nearby  in  t  he  grral  estate  named  after  it. 

West  of  Lenox  Mountain  in  tlu-  township  of  Richmond  are 
some  unique  boulder  trains  which  cmss  from  Fry's  Hill  and 
Terry  Teak  in  the  Taconics  over  Merrinian's  Mount  almost  to 
the  Stockbridge  Bowl;  these  and  the  crinoida  and  other  fossils 
further  west,  in  Canaan,  N.Y.,  are  the  delight  of  geologists, 
while  literar>'  people  drive  through  to  Canaan  to  visit  Queechy, 
the  pretty  lake  where  Susan  Warner  lived  and  wrote 
**Queechy'*  and  "  The  Wide,  Wide  Worid."  second  only  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  the  estimate  of  fifty  years  ago. 

I.i'nox  wiis  scttK'tl  in  1750  :i'  (f  named  Richmond  and  then  I.i  ri  \  in 
hoQor  oi  bir  Churlcs  Lenox,  third  Duke  oi  Richmond,  a  friend  of  the 
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Colonics  in  the  Revolutionary  days.  The  land  along  Walker  St.  was 
tiieii  the  property  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  theologian,  who  lived 
at  Stockbridge.  It  soon  became  the  shire  town,  a  wc*ll>pring  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  country  seat  and  business  center 
until  1606,  when  the  court  was  moved  to  Pittsfield.  Its  industries 
included  tanneries,  glass  works,  and  an  iron  foundry  and  mine,  whose 
underfrround  galleries  underlie  a  part  of  Lenox  Furnace.  The  lit- 
erary era  began  in  1821  with  the  advent  of  Catharine  Sedgwick.  The 
most  picturesque  figure  in  that  sedate  period  was  Fanny  ICemble,  the 
actress  and  Shakespearian  reader,  niece  of  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
grandmother  of  Owen  Wister.  She  shocked  the  neighborhood  by  her 
vivacious  unconvenlionalitv,  dashing  through  the  lanes  astride  of  her 
big  blade  horse,  with  'Julian  the  Apostate.'  as  she  nicknamed  HaW' 
thorne's  son,  on  the  pommel.  Kemble  Street,  named  in  her  honor, 
is  proof  of  the  respect  and  aficction  her  generous  nature  inspired. 
^  In  those  days,  before  wealth  had  adorned  the  hills,  Lenox  was  some- 
times criticised;  even  Catharine  Sedgwick  at  first  described  it  as  "A 
bare  .'u\(l  ugly  little  village,  dismally  bleak  and  uncouth."  Hawthorne 
bursts  out:  "This  is  a  horrible,  horrible,  moi-t  hor-ri-ble  climate,  one 
knows  not  for  ten  minutes  together,  whether  lu-  is  too  COOl  or  too  warm, 
but  he  is  always  the  one  or  the  other,  and  the  constant  result  is  a 
miserable  disturbance  of  the  system.  I  detest  it!  1  detest  it!!  I 
detest  itfll  I  hate  Berkshire  with  my  whole  soul  and  would  joyfullv 
see  its  mountains  laid  flat."  Matthew  .\rnold,  the  eminent  English 
critic,  condemned  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  damned  the  American 
elm  with  faint  praise,  and  at  last  overcame  his  British  conservatism, 
with  *'I  see  at  last  what  an  American  autumn  which  they  praise  so  is, « 
and  it  deserves  the  praise  given  it.  .  .  .  We  were  perpetually  stopping 
the  carriage  in  the  woods  through  which  we  drove,  the  liowers  were 
so  attractive.   You  have  no  notion  how  beautiful  the  asters  are." 

However,  Lenox  was  so  appreciated  by  the  literary  set  as  to  draw 
thither  enough  wealth  to  set  up  a  few  'places'  such  as  were  soon  to  be 
the  vogue.  The  removal  of  the  court  house  to  I'ittsficld  in  1808,  be- 
moaned for  the  moment  as  a  financial  calamity,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  social  boom.  Land  fetched  fancy  prices  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
often  from  $1000  to  $3500  an  acre,  while  the  site  of  Trinity  Church, 
parish  house  and  rectory,  about  half  an  acre,  cost  in  all,  $19,000! 
Most  of  the  old  Lenox  families  sold  their  farms  and  migrated;  but  the 
real  worth  of  the  fertile  valley  is  still  proved  by  one  or  two  tracts  of 
tillage  that  produce  their  forty  bushels  of  seed  wheat  per  acre,  selling 
for  $3.50  a  bushel.  Yet  the  caprice  of  fashion  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  Berlcshire  land  varies  from  $20,000  to  Si. 00  an  acre. 

From  Lenox,  a  splendid  avenue  by  Laurel  Lake  follows 
red  markers  direct  to  Lee. 

Note.  A  detour  by  way  of  Stockbridge  may  be  made:  Three 
roads  from  Lenox  lead  t  hit  her:  Kemble  St.,  past  Trinity 
Church,  The  Perch,  and  the  Foster  place,  round  the  base  of 
the  knoll,  —indicated  by  blue  markers:  the  old  highway,  down 
'Court-house  Hill'  and  over  the  knoll,  past  the  Lanier,  Sloane 
and  Bishop  places;  and  the  longer  route  by  way  of  West  St. 
and  the  Hawthorne  Road  by  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  past  the 
Co^e  place  to  Prospect  Hill,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  Stockbridge  and  the  meandering  river  in  the  plain 
below;  close  at  hand  is  Naumkeag,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate's  estate.  Beyond  the  village  are  the  abrupt  heights 
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of  Bear,  Monument,  and  Tom  Ball  Mouniains,  from  cast  to 
west,  "Monument  Mountain."  as  Hawthorne  said,  "looking 
like  a  headless  sphinx  wrapped  in  a  I'ersian  shawl,  when  clad 
in  the  rich  and  diversified  aui  unniui  ioiiagc  oi  its  woudb.  "  Fur 
Stockbridge  see  Route  5  (p  258). 

10^   LEE,  Alt  950 ft.  Pop  {twp)  4i0tf  (I9J0),448I  {J91Sh  BnkMrt 
Co.  Settted  1760.  Mjfg.  paper,  mmbte,  time,  wire  clofA, 

paper-making  machinery. 

Lee  is  a  paper-makhig  towTi  on  the  Housatonic,  which  at 
this  point  is  a  rapirl  and  beauliiul  stream  and  affords  valuable 
waicrpower,  as  do  the  several  tributaries  which  here  join  it 
from  the  hills,  making  the  town  a  center  of  industry.  The 
first  paper  mill  was  erected  here  in  1806,  and  unid  1850  Lee 
was  the  principal  paper  center  in  this  region  and  had  twenty- 
two  mills.  Here,  at  the  Columbia  Mill  of  the  Smith  Paper 
Company,  paper  was  first  made  from  wood  pulp,  in  1867. 

Its  inexhaustible  marble  quarries  afford  a  fine,  granular, 
dolomite  marble,  of  two  varieties — white  and  white  mottled 
with  gray,  from  which  have  been  constructe<l  the  Phiiadeipbia 
City  Hall,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  New  York,  the  wings  of 
the  National  Capitol,  ;n  i  more  than  600,000  soldiers'  head- 
stones which  have  been  iii>j)lied  to  the  Government.  The  Lee 
Put  lie  Library  is  huilt  ui  the  mottled  marble.  The  old  Con- 
giegational  Church  lia.-^  a  beautiful  slender  spire  1S5  feet  high, 
the  commanding  archileclural  feature  of  the  town,  and  justly 
an  object  of  admiration. 

The  first  i»cttlcr  in  Lee  was  Isaac  Davis  who  in  1760  built  a  house 

on  BriHtk     The  town  was  incorporatcfi  in  1777.    It  was  named 

in  honor  oi  General  Charles  Lee,  an  Englishman  who  served  in  the 
English  and  the  Rus^an  armies,  emigrating  to  Vir^nia  in  1773,  and 
forthwith  became  so  ardent  a  Whig  that  he  was  appointed  by  Congress 
second  in  command  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  hill  town  of 
Washington,  to  the  north,  incorporated  several  montlis  earlier,  was 
named  for  the  Commander-in-chief,  Lee  for  the  second  in  rank. 

In  the  northca-trrn  part  of  the  township  was  once  a  village,  Dodfjc- 
town,  which  was  deserted  nearly  a  century  ago.  Hardly  a  trace  of 
habitation  is  left,  but  unlike  Goldsmith's  deserted  village,  "Sweet 
Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain."  it  was  on  the  bleak  OiOttlltain* 
side  and  was  a  hamlet  of  rude,  pioneer  dwellings. 

Krskinc  Park,  the  W(  stinghouse  estate  south  of  Laurel  Lake, 
lies  largely  in  the  township  of  Lee.  as  docs  Ifighcourt,  the 
couiUry  place  uf  \\  illiam  B.  Osgood  of  New  York.  The  latter 
occupies  the  site  of  the  famous  stock  farm  of  tin-  late  Elizur 
Smith.  At  Pleasure  Park  in  September  the  auuua.1  Hunt  Races 
are  a  gala  event  that  attracts  residents  from  all  the  Berkshires. 

Fern  CMy  east  of  the  village,  is  a  bold  elevation  of  quartz 
and  gneiss;  from  the  well^wooded  summit  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  Lenox  and  Stockbridge  country  and  the  Tyringbam 
valley.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Fern  CUS  is  Peter's  Cave» 
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where  Peter  Wilcox,  Jr.,  implicated  in  Shays'  Rebellion  and 
sentenced  lo  death,  was  secreted  for  a  time  after  his  escape, 
disguised  as  a  woman,  from  the  Great  Harrington  Jail. 

October  Mountain,  northeast  of  the  town,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  western  escarpment  of  the  eastern  highhmd.  Here  is 
Harry  Payne  Whitney's  celebrated  14,000-acre  game  reserva- 
tion which  he  stocked  with  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer.  From  a 
point  a  mUe  north  of  Lee,  a  road  leads  up  Washington  Brook 
into  the  heart  of  the  game  reserv  ation  to  the  dome-like  summit 
where  Mr.  Whitney  built  his  lodge. 

The  route  follows  red  markers  along  the  Housatonic. 

U.0   EAST  LEB,  Mt  1000  ft.   (Part  Of  U9  twp.)   Settled  ms. 

At  the  Perry  place,  the  second  house  on  the  right  beyond  the 
bridge  east  of  the  hotel,  about  250  of  Shays'  rebeUious  adher- 
ents (p  giithered  in  17S7  and,  to  overawe  the  State  force 
sent  against  them,  mounted  the  yarn-beam  of  Mother  Perry's 
loom  on  wheels,  from  which  counterfeit  cannon  the  attacking 
force  is  said  to  have  fled.  The  fourth  house  east  of  the  hotel 
was  the  residence  of  W  .  iv.  Cjales,  whose  son  Charles  went  to 
the  pasture  with  the  cows  one  morning  in  May,  1861,  and  did 
not  return  until  an  evening  in  1864  when  he  brought  the  cows 
back  from  pasture  after  he  had  served  more  than  three  years 
with  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  regiment. 

The  route  with  red  markers,  from  here  to  the  Becket  line, 
about  three  miles  east,  follows  Cape  St.,  so  named  because  the 
region  was  settled  during  the  Revolution  l»y  people  from  Cape 
Cod  who  were  forced  to  migrate  because  the  British  Navy 
had  interrupted  their  seafaring  occupation. 

Note.  South  of  East  Ia^c  is  "  1  he  hiilden  dale  of  Tyring- 
ham"  with  its  pretty  village  four  miles  up  Hop  Brook.  The 
Tyringham  road,  beside  the  brook,  passes  Four  Brooks,  the 
home  of  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  poet  and  editor  of 
the  "Century."  Ex-president  Cleveland,  Mark  Twain,  John 
Burroughs,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
Jacob  Riis,  Okakura  Kakuzo,  and  a  host  of  other  writers  have 
either  lived  or  visited  in  the  valley  between  the  hills.  The 
upper  road  on  the  western  slope  from  South  Lee  passes  the 
mill  pond  and  the  decaying  homes  of  the  Shaker  colony  of 
Fernside  that  llourished  here  aforetime. 

The  earliest  settlement  here  was  in  17^0.  The  first  route 
from  Springfield  wot  ward  to  ShcttitM  and  (ireat  Harrington 
led  through  this  valley.  Lord  Howe  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga, 
where  he  lost  his  life,  perhaps  suggested  the  name  Tyringliam, 
which  was  that  of  his  estate  in  England. 

The  village  of  Tyringham  still  continues  the  rake-making 
industry  of  Shaker  days.  Beyond  the  viUage  the  valley  widens 
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into  upland  meadows  where  ihc  Indians  initiated  the  settlers 
into  the  mysteries  of  mai)le  sugar  making.  To  the  souihwt'iil 
is  the  strep  roaci  to  Monterey,  once  a  stopping  place  on  the 
New  Eiiglaml  1  r.iil  from  Albany  to  Boston,  but  now  an  almost 
forgotten  hamlet,  with  abandoned  villages  in  its  hills. 

Beyond  the  village  of  West  Becket  the  broad  State  Road 
encircles  the  hill  over  which  Jacob's  Ladder^  the  old  road,  used 
.to  climb.  The  total  rise  from  East  Lee  to  the  summit  of 
Jacob's  Ladder  (1700  ft)  is  about  700  feet.  The  summit, 
marked  by  a  monument,  commands  an  extended  view.  Cross- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Housatonic  and  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  highway,  marked  with  red,  descends  the  valley  of 
Walker  Brook,  crossing  the  line  Ijetwcen  Ikrkshire  and  Hamp- 
den Counties,  and  meets  a  branch  of  the  VVcslficld  river  at 

2SJ9   CHESTER.    Alt  585  ft.    Pop  itwp)  1377  (1910),  1344  {1915). 
Hampden  Co.   SetUtd  1762.  MJg,  pafier,  granite,  enuryt 

and  corundum. 

The  deposits  of  corundum,  a  hard  mineral  related  to  the 
sapphire  and  other  precious  stones,  and  the  abundant  water« 
power,  furnish  this  moimtain  village  with  a  substantial  reason 

for  existence.  Abr.isives  and  grinding  wheels  are  manufactured 
by  the  Springfield  Grinding,  The  Jackson  Mills  Kmery,  the 

Abrasive  Mining  and  Manufacturing,  and  the  Hamilton  and 
Corundum  Companies.    Dairy  and  farm  products  are  brought 
here  for  shipment  from  the  rich  valleys  of  the  hinterland. 
The  road  winds  down  the  gorge  of  the  Wcstiield  river  to 

3$j0  HUNTINGTON  AU  373  ft.  Pop  (twp)  liTM  {1910),  14Xt 
(1915  K  Hampshire  Co.  Settled  1760. 
Huntington,  formerly  Norwich,  was  rcname(l  in  1855  in 
honor  of  Charles  P.  HuiuingLun.  ll  is  a  paper-miil  village. 
The  trolley  line  management  with  an  eye  to  mutual  benefits 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  rural  development  here.  The 
farmers  had  always  raised  apples  in  the  old,  happy-go-lucky 
fashion.  The  trolley  management  sent  an  expert  to  give  the 
farmers  some  simple  instruct  ions  in  harvesting  and  in  improv- 
ing their  trees,  and  supplied  barrels  at  cost.  The  first  year 
500  barrels  of  apples  were  taken  out  of  that  valley.  The  next 
year  the  number  had  increased  to  1^00.  The  third  year  there 
were  ^000,  a  gain  of  600  per  cent  in  two  years.  Next  they 
appealed  to  President  Ruttert'ield  of  the  Amherst  Agric  ult  ur«U 
College,  and  with  his  c onpcration  the  l'ir->i  "licLler  l-"arming*' 
trolley  special  in  ihc  country  was  arranged.  Each  oi  its  four 
large  cars  was  devoted  to  instructive  exhibits  for  the  dcmoa- 
stration  of  better  farming  possibilities.  Lectures  by  profes* 
sors  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  were  given  at  various 
villages  along  the  route.  Another  feature  was  the  establish- 
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ment  of  ihrcc  model  farms  of  lea  acres  each  at  suitable 

In  ihis  village  the  East  and  West  Branches  join  to  form  the 
WestfieM  river.  Turtle  Bend  Mountain,  an  isolated  dome, 
rises  from  tbe  center  of  the  valley  just  above  the  Jiamlet  of 

39M  RUSSELL.  Alt  27S  ft.  Pop  {JLwp)  96S  {1910),  1104  imS). 
Bitinpdtn  Co. 

This  little  village  was  named  for  the  Russell  family  who  were 
prominent  in  the  business  interests  of  the  vicinity. 

As  the  river  emerges  from  the  hills,  it  supplies  power  for 
the  Strathmore  Paper  mills  at  Woronoco  (41.5),  a  village  in 
Westfield  township,  and  flows  over  the  upper  levels  of  the 
Connecticut  valley  to 

4TJ  WESTFIELD  AU  150  ft.  Pop  (Iwp)  16,044  (1910),  18.411 
(1915).  Hampden  Co.  Settled  1660.  Indian  name 
WoTonoak.  Mfg.  whips,  paper,  thread,  musical  instruments, 
caskets,  machinery,  and  bicycles;  tobacco. 

Westfield  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  alluvial  valley  known 
as  the  Woronoco,  cut  off  from  the  center  of  the  Connecticut 
valU'v  1>y  the  trap  ridges  of  the  Holyokc  ranpt*  muI  Proven 
Mountain.  The  Westlk-ld  river,  here  deljouching  from  the 
Berkshire  Highlands,  olYcrs  the  chief  avenue  through  them  to 
the  Ilousatonic  valley  and  the  Hudson. 

A  fur-trading  post  as  early  ;ls  1640,  it  later  became  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  road  to  Albany  and  the  Hudson.  Today, 
Westfield  is  an  important  industrial  town  and  makes  95  per 
cent  of  the  world's  whips,  employing  iioo  hands,  with  an 
annual  output  of  20,000,000,  which  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  sobriquet  'The  Whip  City'  has  been  replaced 
by  'The  Pure  Food  Town,'  due  to  the  crusade  against  adul- 
terated foods  by  the  Westfield  Board  of  Health  under  the 
leadership  of  'The  Little  Gray  Man.'  Lewis  B.  AUyn. 

The  movement  begaa  in  1904  when  Professor  AUyn  of  the  State 
Normal  School  commenced  to  analyze  foods  for  certain  grocers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Health,  the  work  rapidly  increased 

in  extent  and  importance,  and  was  taken  up  thrnniirhout  the  country. 
Many  firms  ha\  e  been  roused  to  take  kuul  proceedings,  but  more  still 
have  asked  for  help  and  advice.  While  Professor  Allyn's  townsmen 
have  paid  $1800  (lam:i^e  adjvKlk'cd  akMin^t  him  in  the  courts,  he  has 
also  stood  by  them  and  refused  others  of  large  salaries.  He  would 
rather  continue  to  be  the  tivest,  toughest  whip  that  Westfield  has  ever 
produced.  Lists  of  pure  foods  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
^roccff;  are  offered  cash  prizes  arnotinfin?  lo  ^5000  in  gold  for  pure 
food  wiuiluw  displays,  and  the  McClurc  publicutiuiis  have  taken  up 
the  movement  and  made  'big  stories/ 

At  the  foot  of  Russell  Mountain  stands  the  Washing- 
ton Tavem,  built  about  1750,  which  contains  several  inter- 
esting relics  of  olden  days,  including  some  fox-huniing  wall 
paper,  an  excellent  example  of  old-style  decoration.  The 
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Fowler  Tavern,  a  short  distance  south  of  Main  St.  near  the 

bridge  over  Little  River»  is  the  inn  where  Generai  Burgoyne 

is  reputed  to  have  stayed  overnight  while  on  the  way  to 

Boston  as  a  prisoner  of  war  after  Tiis  surrender  at  Saratoga, 

Oct.  17,  1777.   The  Normal  School  is  the  second  oldest  in 

America  and  maintains  the  traditions  of  scholarship  handed 

down  by  the  Westiidd  Academy,  founded  in  t8cx5. 

The  region  about  here  was  early  a  favorite  one  for  trappers  and 
there  are  records  as  early  as  164 1  that  fiersons  from  Connecticut  had 

wrongly  set  up  a  trading  post  at  **  Woronock,"  but  it  was  twenty  years 
later  before  a  permanent  settlement  was  made.  At  first  it  was  called 
Strearofield  because  of  its  situation  between  the  Westfield  and  Little 
rivers.  Later  the  present  name  was  adopted  because  it  was  due  west 
fri)m  Boston  and  the  westernmost  settlement  of  the  tolony.  A  fron- 
tier town  with  no  settlement  between  it  and  the  Hudson  river  to  the 
west  and  Canada  on  the  north,  it  was  necessarily  strongly  fortified 
with  a  palisade  two  miles  in  circuit  and  a  log  fort  within.  At  the 
outbreak  of  Kinp  Philip's  War.  the  deneral  Cotirt  in  Boston  ordered 
the  abandonment  of  Wcstftehl  and  some  other  frontier  settlements, 
but  the  courage  of  the  Went  field  settlers  was  such  that  they  prepared 
to  remain  to  protect  their  homes.  No  orpnnizefi  .ittack  was  made, 
but  many  of  the  settlers  were  killed  bv  sniping  Indiana  in  hiding.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  guns  were  made  for  the  army  in  a  deep  glen  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Tekoa.  where  foundations  may  yet  be  seen. 

Among  the  virile  early  settlers  was  one  Falley,  oridnally  Faille, 
who  had  been  kidnapped  from  his  home  in  Cruernbcy  and  taken  to 
Nova  Scotia.  His  son  Richard  at  the  age  of  twelve  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  at  the  aj^c  of  sixteen  was  captured  !)y  the  Indians  and  taken 
to  Montreal.  Ransomed  by  a  lady  who  gave  sixteen  gallons  of  rum 
for  his  release,  he  returned  to  Westfield.  He  took  port  in  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  togrtlur  with  his  fourtecn-ycar-old  son,  Frederick. 

^^aior-general  William  Shepard  of  Westfield,  who  was  prominent 
in  the  suppression  of  Shays'  Rebellion  in  1787  (p  133),  was  born  in  a 
house  which  stood  nearly  opposite  the  school  house  on  Franklin  St. 

In  addition  to  the  whip  industry,  the  H.  B.  Smith  Company  manu- 
factures steam  boilers  and  radiators;  Crane  Brothers  make  ledger  paper; 
twenty  cigar  factories  turn  out  15,000,000  smokes  a  year. 

From  Westfield  the  Warrcnite  (p  876)  road  follows  the  pioneer 
trail  between  Springfield  and  Albany  that  led  westward  over  the 
hills  through  Monterey  and  Great  Barrington.  The  ridge  of 
trap  rock  thai  runs  up  the  Connecticut  from  New  Haven  (p  24) 
is  cut  by  the  Westfield  river,  and  the  highway  and  the  railroad 
squeeze  through  on  either  bank.  To  the  south  on  the  eastern 
side  nf  the  ridge  is  the  village  of  FeeHinp  Hills,  preserving 
the  old  name  given  to  this  tcrrare  by  tliu  siitlcrs. 

The  route  conliiuio  ihrough  West  Spriiigtichl  (p  300), 
north  of  the  paper-nuikiiig  siihurl)  of  Mittineague,  where  are 
the  mills  of  the  Strathmore,  Worihy,  Agawani,  and  Southworth 
companies,  and  meets  Route  to.  Crossing  the  Connecticut 
river,  it  enters 

S6.0    SPRINGFIELD  (R.l.p  121). 

From  Springtield  loUow  Route  i  to  Busrox  (151.0). 
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R.14.   PITTSPIELD  to  NORTHAMPTON.  44.5  m. 

Via  Dalton,  Cumscington,  and  WmiAMSBimo. 

This  is  a  State  Road  nearly  all  the  way,  rcceiilly  rebuilt  and 
improved  by  the  Slate  Highway  Commission.  The  route  is 
marked  beyond  Dallon  by  yellow  bands  on  poles  at  all  doubt- 
ful ix)inls. 

From  the  Park,  Pittsfield,  follow  North  St.  with  trolley, 
turning  at  hospital  right,  into  Tyler  St.,  with  blue  markers. 

In  Coltsville,  on  iJbe  way  to  Dalton,  are  the  Crane  Mills 
where  by  secret  processes  the  paper  is  made  for  the  bills  and 
bank  notes  of  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
The  Cranes  have  continued  to  hold  this  monopoly  for  many 
years  whh  «^reat  profit.  Zenas  Crane,  a  benefactor  of  Pitts- 
field,  tounde<l  this  plant,  the  sccnnd  in  the  land,  in  1799,  call- 
ing on  his  patriotic  neighbors  u>  supixort  the  infant  industry 
in  the  following  notice:  "Americans:  Kncourage  your  own 
manufactories  and  they  will  improve.  Ladies  save  your  Rags, 
— as  the  Subscribers  have  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Paper 
miU  in  Dalton,  the  ensuing  spring.'* 

DALTON.   Alt  1188  ft.  Pop  iJLwp)  3568  [1910),  38S9  {1915). 
Berkshire  Co.  SetUed  ifSS.  Mfg.  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
boxes,  wooten  emd  worsted  goods. 
Dalton,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  has  valuable 
waterpowcr,  as  was  firs!  recognized  by  /enas  Crane.  Today 
mills  are  distributed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  stream. 
To  the  north  of  Dalton  is  The  Gulf  or  '\\  i/.ard's  Cdcn.'  a  wild 
ravine  wii  h  an  uncanny  echo  about  wliic  h  linger  Indian  legends. 

The  town,  oiiee  known  as  "Ashuelot  Equivalent,"  was  granted  to 
Oliver  Partridge  And  others  of  Hatfield  in  lieu  of  a  township  in  New 
Hampshire,  supposed  by  early  'surveyors  to  he  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  aamed  for  the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  UiH).  and  for  Belong  time  was  called  Dale^Town, 

Note.  From  Dalton,  a  State  Road  leads  southward  through 
Hinsdale  to  Peru  (2220  ft),  the  highest  town  in  the  State.  Its 
church  steeple  is  anchored  by  cable,  and  sheds  the  rain  into  the 
Hudson  or  the  Connecticut  as  it  chances  to  fall  on  the  east  or 
west  side  of  the  roof.  From  Hinsdale  a  new  State  Road  con- 
tinues south  through  Washington  and  Becket,  joining  Route  i.^ 

The  route  folh)\vs  the  yellow  markers  and  gradually  ascends 
to  an  ahiiude  ot  2000  feet  before  coming  into  Windsor.  Be- 
tween Dalton  and  \\  inda^r  are  the  Waconah  Falls,  the  grand- 
est in  the  Stale,  droppiiic:  So  feet  over  a  gray  marble  clifT. 
Two  miles  beyond  Daliun,  on  All.  Pleasant  in  West  \\  iadsor, 
is  the  country  home  of  E.x-scnator  W.  Murray  Crane,  whilom 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  versed  not  only  in  the  secret  lore 
of  paper-making,  but  in  that  of  statecraft. 

(417) 
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12J    WINDSOR.    Alt  2000  ft.    Pop  (twp)  404  (2910),  375  {1915). 
Berkshire  Co,  SetUtd  1762.  Indian  noma  OuMchmtka- 

maug. 

The  selllers  originally  called  it  Gageborough,  bul  its  present 
name  was  adopted  in  1778. 

The  route  follows  the  State  Road  down  the  namw  upi>er 
valley  of  the  Westfield  river  through  West  Cummington.  On 
either  side  the  hilb  rise  700  feet  above  the  road. 

24J    CVMMINGTON.   Alt  1100  ft.  Pop   {twp)  637  {1910),  658 
{$91$),  BompBMreCo.  SMed  1770, 

Cummington,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Biyant,  is  a  little 
hamlet  among  the  tumbled  hiUs.  Far  from  a  railroad,  it  has 
been  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion and  is  hut  littK-  changed  since  the  poet's  boyhood;  except, 
perhaps,  that  it  has  given  generously  of  its  best  sons  and 
(Liui^hlers  to  the  outer  world  that  the  quality  of  those  who 
remain  has  deteriorated.  The  brooks,  the  hills,  the  woods 
are  still  as  when  the  poet  made  acquaintance  with  nature 
"through  her  visible  forms.  "  This  is  the  scene  of  the  "Forest 
Hymn,"  with  the  wellknown  opening  line,  "The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples,"  and  the  brook  which  inspired  "The 
Rivulet "  still  runs  through  the  Bryant  farm.  The  town  library 
is  the  gift  of  Br3rant.  On  the  cattle  show  grounds  in  the  fall 
is  held  an  oldtime  country  fair*  Fayette  Shaw,  a  pioneer  in 
the  organization  of  the  tanning  industry,  was  born  here  in 
1824  and  learned  (lie  trade  at  his  father's  tannery  before  he 
opened  immense  Maine  plants. 

The  route  continues  through  Swift  River  (27.0).  a  hamlet 
named  from  the  tributary  which  comes  in  from  the  north. 
The  route  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Westfield  river,  which  here 
turns  southward,  and,  following  the  yellow  markers,  ascends 
through  Lithia  (28.5)  to  Goshen. 

Note.    From  Lilhia,  a  recently  constructed  State  Road 

turns  north  10 

8j0    ASHFIFf  D.    Alt  12Sn  ft.    Pop  {twp)  959  {1910),  994  {1915), 

franklin  Co.    Settled  174$. 

Ashficld  is  a  hill  town,  rich  in  charming  views  and  the  lit- 
erary association  of  the  capable  men  it  has  sent  forth  into  the 
world  and  of  others  who  have  been  attracted  to  it  by  its  sum- 
mer beauty.  The  old  Sanderson  Academy  has  fitted  a  host 
of  bo3rs  and  girls  for  college,  many  of  whom  have  become 
prominent  in  the  great  outside  world.  Perhaps  its  most  fa- 
mous sons  an-  (•.  Stanley  Hall,  psychologist  and  President  of 
Clark  Tniversity,  and  Alvan  K.  Clark  (b.  iSo;).  Drij^inally  a 
portrait  piinter,  wh'i  became  astronomer  and  Imally  the  most 
famous  of  telescope  makers.    Charles  Eliot   Norton  and 
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George  William  Curtis,  iwa  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
cultivated  Americans  of  their  time,  ni.icic  Ashfield  their  sum- 
mer home  and  a  mccca  for  iheir  friends.  Matthew  Arnold 
journeyed  up  to  this  hill  town  to  share  their  companionship. 
Lowdl,  on  his  return  from  England,  was  here  greeted  at  one 
of  the  now  famous  annual  dinners  held  in  Sanderson  Academy. 
At  the  150th  anniversary,  in  191 5,  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  his  address  said: 

"I  was  horn  of  the  sturdy  old  Puritan,  first-ffrowth  stock,  and 
spent  my  childhood  and  youth  in  the  Ashfield  of  half  a  century  or  more 
ago.  I  learned  to  hoe,  mow,  chop,  plow,  plant,  sow,  milk,  fodder 
cattlo.  tlean  stalls,  di^',  make  fences  and  stone  walls,  shovel  snow, 
mend  roads,  break  in  i>ieers  and  colts,  care  for  young  pigs,  lambs,  calves, 
make  maple  sugar,  soap  out  of  the  lye,  wood  ashes,  and  fat;  and 
evenings  my  father  taught  me  how  to  make  brooms,  and  my  mother 
and  aunts  how  to  braid  palm  leaf  hats,  knit  stockings  and  shag  mit- 
tens, and  I  was  often  called  on  to  make  iires,  wash  dishes,  and  even  to 
cook  a  little,  although  this  latter  was  often  severely  criticised  by  those 
v>]\'^  111  !  to  partake  of  my  viands.  Now  we  call  these  things  agri- 
culture, domestic  art,  or  occupations,  but  then  we  called  it  work.  I 
then  belonged  to  what  is  now  designated  as  the  toiling  masses;  that 
is,  I  was  simply  a  farmer's  boy;  ancl  never  was  there  more  ideal  en- 
vironment for  hoys  to  grow  up  ia  than  the  old  New  England  farm  of 
those  happy  days. 

"Life  here,  then,  was  by  no  means  all  a  grind,  for  there  was  abun- 
dant recreation.  There  was  much  fishing,  and  fish  were  then  plenty, 
with  trapping  and  bunting;  there  were  games  galore,  out  of  doors 
and  within,  for  summer  and  winter.  There  were  spelling  and  singing 
schools,  and  weekly  debates  in  the  winter  evenings  in  the  school- houses, 
and  occasional  danees  at  private  houses,  bad  as  these  and  surrepti- 
tious games  of  old  sledge  and  euchre  were.  There  was  the  old  library 
in  the  Sanderson  tannery,  the  tedious,  solemn  Sunday  with  its  two 
church  services,  between  which  we  ate  home-made  cookies  with  car- 
away seeds,  and  the  yet  more  tedious  Sunday-school,  in  which  1  did 
the  most  unnatural  and  monstrous  thing  of  learning,  for  a  prise,  the 
wh(jle  of  the  New  En^hmfl  ealechism,  of  whicli  T  then  understood  and 
now  remember  nothing  save  that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  *lo  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  him  forever,'  whatever  that  might  mean;  and  there 
was  the  tremendous  experience  of  moving  the  old  yellow  church  from 
the  flat  to  its  present  position  on  the  plain." 

From  Ashfield .  a  State  Road  continues  north  down  the  valley 
of  Clesson  Brook  through 

13.0    BUCKLAND.   Alt  700  ft.    Pop  (twp)  J573  (1910),  1S72  (191$), 
PnmkUn  Co,  ine,  M779, 

1  his  town  was  once  known  as  *  Notown '  and  is  the  birthplace 
of  Mary  Lyon  (b  1797),  the  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke. 

Fork  right  (14.5),  under  R.R.,  curving  right  along  the  Deer- 
ticld  river  and  joining  Route  15  to  Shelburnc  Falls. 

Note.  From  Ashfield  the  route  to  the  right  of  the  stone 
watering  trough  leads  through  South  Ashfield  (1.5)  and  Con- 
way (7.5)  to  Deerfield  (15.0},  on  Route  10  (p  331). 

From  Lithia  the  yeUow-marked  route  leads  to 
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JI.O  GOSHEN.  Alt  1440  JL  Pop  (twp)  279  {1910),  284  (1915). 
Hampshire  Co.  Inc,  1781, 
This  biblical  old  Hebrew  name  means  "approaching." 
Quarries  here  in  the  Cioshen  schist,  the  prevailing  rock  of  the 
reppon.  formerly  furnished  flagstones,  used  in  Northampton 
and  the  \  alley  towns.  The  State  Road  rapidly  descends  the 
narrow  valley  of  Mill  River  to 

J6J  WILLIAMSBURG.  Alt  589  ft.  Pop  (twp)  2132  {1910),  2119 
il9!5\  Hampshire  Co.  Inc,  1771.  Mfg,  brooms,  but- 
tons, cutlery,  and  hardware. 

The  waterpower  here  is  utilized  for  manufacturing.  The 

route  passes  through  l  laydenville  (38.5)  and  on  to  Leeds,  a  part 

of  the  city  of  Northampton  where  are  several  of  the  Corttcelli 

silk  mills. 

The  road  having  descended  nearly  iioo  feet  in  the  past  ten 
miles,  now  debouches  on  the  great  Florence  plain,  extending 
north  into  TTat field  and  south  to  Louflvillo.  This  is  the  delta 
of  the  Mill  x'wcr.  its  j^reat  extent  formed  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  periotl.  All  this  jHjriion  of  ihe  Connecticut  valley  was 
then  occupied  by  a  lake  in  which  were  deposited  the  laminatctl 
clays  of  this  region,  which  have  a  thickness  of  lOo  feet.  These 
clays,  interesting  geologically,  arc  somewhat  used  for  brick- 
making.  The  layers  or  laminations  are  about  two  fifths  of 
an  inch  thick,  the  lower  portion  of  the  finest  clay  grading  into 
very  fine  sandy  clay  in  the  upper  part.  The  lower  portion 
was  deposited  in  winter  when  the  hike  was  frozen  over;  the 
upper,  in  summer,  during  the  floods  from  the  melting  ice.  At 
Loudvillr.  seven  miles  south,  is  nn  old  lead  mine  worked 
during  the  Revolution  and  ajjain  (iurin<j;  the  Civil  War.  Tlie 
ore  carries  silver,  zinc,  and  copper,  and  many  rare  minerals 
have  been  found  here. 

41JS  FLOREXCE.   Alt  274  ft.    Mfg.  $itk,  toothbrushes,  burM 

caskets,  and  hydrants. 
This  is  a  manufactui  iiig  -uburb  of  Norlhamj)ion.  i  he  silk 
industry  was  started  here  aiiout  >cvciuy-five  years  ago  due  to 
the  belief  that  mulberry  trees  and  silkworms  could  be  success- 
fully grown.  The  raising  of  silkworms  proved  a  failure,  but 
the  silk  mills  have  prospered.  The  Corticelli  Silk  Mills  be- 
longing to  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  are  among  the  largest 
silk  thread  works  in  the  workl.  employing  500  hands.  Here  is 
the  home  of  the  Prophylactic  Tooth  H rush,  a  product  of  the 
Florence  Manufacturing  Company.  This  concern  started  fifty 
years  ago  as  makers  of  composition  buttons  anri  later  devel* 
oped  the  toothbrush  which  they  have  made  famous. 

44 J   NORTHAMPTON  iR.  10, p  326), 
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R.  15.  ALBANY  to  BOSTON.  197.5  m. 

Via  WlLUAMSTOWNi  GSEENFIELDy  and  FiTCHBURG. 

This  route,  the  northern  road  across  Massachusetts,  follows 
for  the  most  part  the  valleys  of  three  rivers,  the  Hoosic,  the 
Deerfield,  and  Millers  rivers,  crossing  the  Taconic  range  by 
the  Pownal  Pass  and  the  Hoosac  by  the  Mohawk  Trail.  It  is 
a  natural  thoroughfare,  originally  an  Indian  trail,  only  recently 
made  practicable  for  automo!)iles  by  the  construction  of  the 
Mohawk  Trail  section  of  State  Road. 

attractions  arc  many,— the  historic  ground  of  the  Hoosic 
valley,  the  Williamstown  region  of  the  Berkshires,  the  scenic 
allraclions,  almost  unparallele<l  in  New  Englaiul,  of  the  Iloosac 
range,  with  the  remarkable  gorges  of  the  Deerfield  and  Millers 
rivers,  reaching  a  climax  in  historic  and  literary  interests  in 
Concord  and  Lexington, 

The  route  through  Massachusetts  is  a  Trunk  Line  State  High- 
way marked  throughout  its  course  by  red  bands  on  telegraph 
poles  and  fence  posts. 

Note.  The  shortest  route  to  Williamstown,  over  excellent 
macadam  finished  1915,  is  rather  less  interesting.  It  leads  v 
through  Troy  (6,5),  turning  up  Hoosick  St.,  from  Fifth  Ave,, 
and  thence  passing  through  Center  Brunswick  (11.5),  bear- 
ing left  a  mile  beyond,  and  continuing  through  Raymertown 
(17-5)'  Crossing  the  Tomhannock  Reservoir  (17.8),  it  leads 
through  rittstown  (20,5),  Boytonville  (23.0),  Potter  Hill 
(26.0),  and  North  Petersburg  (u-s),  to  Pownal  (39.0),  where 
h  joins  the  main  route  fp  4J5). 

Other  routes  are  as  follows:  through  Troy,  The  Alps,  Dun* 
ham's  Hollow,  Stephentown,  Hancock,  and  South  Williams- 
town (48.5),  joining  Route  5,  note  (p  256);  or  via  Grafton. 
Petersburg,  and  North  Petersburg  (37.5),  joining  the  first 
route  given  in  this  note. 


R.  15  i  1.   Albany  to  Williamstown.  57.0  m. 

\  ia  Tkuy,  Sch ACM  i  iroKJ-:,  ami  Pownal. 

The  route  leads  through  Troy,  and  thenre  strikes  across 
rolling  country  on  the  line  of  the  liilcrnat ional  Highway  pro- 
jected between  New  York  and  Montreal.  At  Schagluicoke 
the  route  turns  eastward  up  the  Hoosic  river  valley  past  a 
succession  of  old  Dutch  settlements  and  through  the  North 
Pownal  pass  of  the  Taconic  Mountains  to  Williamstown. 

The  route  leaves  Albany  by  Broadway,  paralleling  the  Erie 
Canal,  beyond  which  is  the  Hudson.   The  road  crosses  the 
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canal  in  the  city  of  WaUTvliet,  a  manufacturing  suburb  of 
Troy,  in  which  is  located  ihe  L'.S.  Arsenal  for  the  manufacture 
of  heavy  guns.  Crossing  the  Hudson  by  the  bridge  at  the 
foot  of  19th  St.,  the  ruuLc  enters 

6J   TROT.   Ait  27  ft.   Pop  T6JB13  (1910),  7$^  (/915);  of  whkh 

one  fifth  is  foreign-born.  County-seat  of  Rensselaer  Co. 
Settled  16S9.  Mfg.  collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  railroad  cars,  ma- 
chmery  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  mathematical 
uutmm^nit,  hnaheM,  and  knit  goods. 

Troy  makes  nine  tenths  of  America's  collars  and  cuffs.  In 

addition  to  its  manufacturing  activity,  it  is  important  as  a 

railroad  junction,  the  head  of  Hudson  River  steamboat  navi- 
gation, and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Barge  Canals  from 
the  west  ami  the  north.  The  city  is  also  the  home  of  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Emma  Willard  School,  and 
other  academic  institutions.  The  residential  section  is  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  business  and  factory  bell  un  I  lie  shore. 

The  Music  Hall  and  the  Public  Library  are  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings.  Near  the  latter  on  Second  St.,  at  the 
site  of  her  first  school  buildings,  is  a  statue  of  Emma  Willard, 
the  pioneer  in  women's  education,  who  founded  the  Emma 
Willard  School  here  in  182 1.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  the  oldest  engineering  school  in  America,  was  estab- 
lished by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  in  1824  and  has  always  held 
a  high  rank.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  presente<i  $1,000,000  to 
the  Willard  School  and  an  ecjual  sum  to  the  Institute,  and  has 
founded  the  Russell  Sage  School  of  Practical  Art. 

Troy  was  one  of  the  patrouii  farms  under  the  early  Dutch  rule  and 
until  the  Revolution  was  only  a  ferry  rtalion.  Heef  corUracts  for  the 
army  in  the  War  of  1S12  brought  money  into  Trojan  pot  ket^?  an??  tbr 
openiag  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  iDcrcascd  the  city's  prominence. 
Iron  works  were  started  in  1S59  and  in  the  Civil  War  contracts  were 
placed  here  for  munitions,  including  the  armor  and  some  of  the  machin- 
ery for  the  "  Monitor."  The  waterpower  ol  Poestcn  Kill  and  \Vv- 
nant's  Kill,  which  rush  down  from  the  heights,  increases  Troy's  manu- 
facturing facilities.  The  most  notable  plant  is  that  of  the  Cluett* 
Peabody  Company,  the  largest  shirt  and  collar  factory  in  the  world. 

Leaving  Troy  by  Fifth  Avenue,  the  route  passes  Rensselaer 
Park,  Oakwood  Cemetery,  and  the  Lansingburgh  district,  at 
the  end  of  whii  h  ( 10.5)  by  the  stone  water  trough  at  the  cross- 
roads it  forks  right,  upliill  and  under  R.R.  The  road  now 
loliows  the  route  proposed  for  the  Internalional  Highway  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Montreal. 

The  country  is  a  rich  farm  land  with  numerous  brooklets 
flowing  from  the  lower  terraces  of  the  valley  down  to  the 
Hudson.  To  the  right  are  the  irregular  dopes  of  Nut,  Ra- 
Anesque  (1197  ft),  and  Rice  Mountains  (1925  ft),  and  the  ridge 
of  the  Taconics  on  the  eastern  sky  line. 
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The  excellent  macadam  road  leads  through  the  wayside  vil- 
lages of  Speiglctovvn  (13.0),  Grant  Hollow  (15.0),  and  Melrose 
(16. oj,  and  then,  crossing  R.R.  and  a  t)rook.  ascends  a  gradual 
slope  After  crossing  the  water-worn  channel  of  Tomhannock 
Creek  ihc  road  climbs  over  Schaghticoke  Mill,  overlooking  the 
Troy  Reservoir  and  descends  to  the  Hoosic  river,  where  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  right,  running  up  the  south  bank  of  the 
stream  through  the  outskirts  of 

20J0  SCHAGHTICOKE,  All  284  Jl.  Pop  76S  {1910),  794  {1915). 
Rensselatr  Co.  SHUtd  1709.  Indian  name,  '*Mmgling 
waters.**   Mfg.  VBoolanM,  twine,  and  gunpowder. 

The  manufacturing  village  of  Schaghticoke  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Hoosic  at  Harts  Falls  It  still  bears 
evi<k'nce  of  its  Dutch  origin,  but  for  a  century  pnst  has  been 
an  industrial  community  with  textile  and  powder  mills. 

The  river  drops  160  feet  in  less  than  two  miles.  At  the  Big 
Eddy,  below  the  bridge,  a  dam  furnishes  power  for  a  hydro- 
electric plant,  beyond  which  the  river  rushes  through  a  gorge 
200  feet  deep,  with  a  fall  of  100  feet»  and  a  width  of  but  12 
feet  at  Hell  Gate. 

The  Knickerbocker  mansion,  often  visited  by  Washington 
Irving,  stands  by  the  road  three  miles  below  the  village  near 
the  confluence  of  Tomhannock  Creek  and  the  Hoosic  river. 
The  Witenagemot  Oak,  a  magnificent  tree  in  the  fields  close 
by,  was  planted  by  Governor  Andros  and  the  Indian  chiefs  of 
the  Witenagemot,  or  Council  of  the  Wise,  in  token  of  peace. 

The  route  leads  northward  through  Valley  Falls  (22.5),  a 
village  identified  with  Schaghticoke  in  its  industries  and  char- 
acter, and  there  joins  the  river  once  more.  From  this  point 
the  road  continues  up  the  valley  all  the  way  to  Williamstown. 
The  shaly  soil  is  ridi  in  ochers,  used  by  the  paint  mills  at 
Grafton  ten  miles  to  the  south.  Seedsmen  find  the  soil  well 
adapted  for  their  industiy,  and  rye  is  one  of  the  best  local  crops. 

Passing  through  Johnsonville  (25.5),  a  village  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  the  route  wind^  beside  the  stream  to 

i2J  EAGLE  BRiDGB.  Alt  390  fU  RanMBOaar  Co.  Seiaad  1724. 

This  quaint  little  settlement  lies  at  the  junction  of  Owl  Kill 
with  the  Hoosic,  in  the  midst  of  an  attractive  rolling  country. 

Note.  The  left  fork  leads  to  Cambridge,  N.Y.,  and  Route  43 
to  Manchester,  Vt. 

The  ruad  crosses  the  river  and  curves  southward  along  the 
nitaduws  through  the  hamlet  of  North  Hoosick  (36.0).  (Note 
the  spellings  as  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,— 
Hoosic  River,  Hoosac  Mountains,  Hoosick  Falls.  The  term  is 
Indian,  meaning  "rocky  mountain  stream.^') 
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Note.  The  Ie{ihand  road  leads  lo  Bcnuingiuii  up  ihe  val- 
ley uf  the  Walloomsac  river  past  Bennington  Battlefield  (p  269). 
The  positions  of  the  opposing  forces  and  the  sites  of  the  prin- 
cipal eng  agements  are  marked  with  stones  and  tablets. 

The  main  route  turns  right,  crossing  the  intervale  at  the 
union  o(  the  Walloomsac  and  Uoosic  valleys^  and  enters 

i«.S    HOOSICK  FALLS,     Alt  450  ft.  Pop  SS32  {1910),  $406  {191S), 
RensBeher  Co,   SttUed  16SS.  Mfg,  hmvtttbig  maehmwry, 

woolens,  shirts,  and  iron  hardware. 

The  Hoosir  river  here  drops  through  a  rorky  winding  gorge, 
furnisliiiig  power  lhat  has  made  tiic  town  a  manufacturing 
tenter  ever  since  1784.  Walur  A.  W  oodV  mowing  machine, 
invented  here  in  1H4 5-4.^1  and  comliined  with  other  patents,  has 
received  a  number  ut  gold  medals.  Wood  was  heralded  as 
'A  Benefactor  to  Humanity'  and  today  his  machines  are  in  use 
the  world  over. 

Hawkeye,  the  hero  of  Cooper^s  ''Leather-stocking  Tales/' 
whose  real  name  was  Nathaniel  Bumppo-Sdlipman,  here  met 
Chingachgook  and  his  son  Uncas,  whose  lives  are  followed  with 
comparative  exactitude  in  **The  l.ast  of  the  Mohicans,"  and 
here  the  leaiher-slockinj^ed  scout  died  in  1809. 

Leaving  Hoosick  Falls  the  route  leads  over  the  hills  beside 
the  river  and  above  R.R.  into  tlu-  hamlel  of  Hoosick  (42.0}. 
'ilie  fjuaint  (iothic  hall  of  the  Tibhiis  family,  lords  of  the  manor 
this  huiidrcd  an<l  sixteen  years,  uverlojks  the  park  like  mead- 
ows. Tibbits'  Hoosac  School  for  Boys  is  in  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Tibbits^  who  also  holds  the  living  of  All  Saints* 
Chapel.  The  chapel  and  its  sweet-toned  bells,  one  of  which 
is  almost  six  hundred  years  old,  are  the  gift  of  his  grandfather, 
Oeorge  Mortimer  Tibbits.  The  latter  traveled  abroad  col- 
lecting art  treasures  and  an  extensive  library  io  addition  to 
Durham  cattle  and  the  largest  llock  of  Saxony  sheep  in  the 
country.  This  was  in  the  days  when  Iloosick  was  a  wool 
center,  grazing'  s^'-oco  >lu-i  ])  in  her  ^'enerous  pastures. 

Two  miles  beyond  ibKi.>ick  the  ruad  i>.i^>es  Petersburg  junc- 
tion R.R.  Station  on  the  site  of  the  mi  nor  of  Barnab.i>  lirodt, 
built  in  17,^6.  Opposite  in  the  fork  was  Dutch  liuucsac,  a 
bustling  little  trailing  post  burned  by  the  French  on  the  Fort 
Massachusetts  raid  of  August,  1746.  Captivity  Mountain,  on 
the  left,  is  named  after  Captivity  Smead,  bom  here  as  the 
prisoners  were  being  taken  from  the  fort  to  Quebec. 

After  crossing  the  stream  the  route  turns  to  the  left  at  the 
crossroads.  Mere  at  the  confluenc  e  of  the  Hoosic  and  Little 
Hoosic  rivers  the  road  enters  the  Taconic  Mountains,  a  shat- 
tered remnant  of  marble  and  limestone  capped  with  schist, 
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extending  along  the  New  England  borders  for  200  miles.  1  hey 
are  distinct  from  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Berkshires  in 
that  they  contain  no  quart zite,  granite,  or  iron  and  have  no 
evergreen  forests.  'I'he  name  is  Indian,  signifying  "wooded 
rocky  mouiiLains,"  and  has  a  variety  of  spellings,  like  ihc  river 
which  flows  through  the  pass. 
A  mile  beyond  the  New  Yoik- Vermont  boundary  is 

49j0  north  POWNAL.    AU  S60  ft.   {Fart  oj  FowiuU  twp.)  Ben- 
nington  Co.    Settled  1724, 

This  hamlet  lies  on  the  level  floor  of  the  vale  near  the  west 
gate  of  the  Hoosic  Pass,  beneath  Kreigger's  Rocks.  This  bluff 
marks  Uie  site  of  the  glacial  dam  that  held  back  an  ancient 
lake,  whose  shore  line  is  still  traceable  on  the  hillsides.  A  few 
scattered  lakelets  back  in  the  hills  about  the  entrance  to  the 
pass  are  all  that  remain  of  these  ancient  waters. 

President  Garfield  and  President  .Arthur,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  after  (iartield's  assassination,  both  taught  in 
the  little  l)ro\vn  school  house.  The  Westinghouse  farm,  set- 
tled by  the  uivt-ntor's  grcat-grandparcnts,  is  on  the  riverbank 
opposite  Kreiggci  's  Rocks. 

The  cliffs  are  named  for  Juria  Kreigger^  a  Dutch  squatter  of  1724 
who  received  title  for  land  from  the  EnKlish  in  1760  in  return  for  the 
mill  and  other  improvements  he  harl  made.  In  1765  the  death  of 
llaus  Kreigger,  his  .son,  led  to  the  trial  of  the  widow  fur  wiuhcrafl  on 
charges  prererrcd  by  certain  Rhode  Island  Baptists  of  "intolerable 
inquisitivcnc<:s"  and  "unparalleled  volubility."  Shcwas'put  in  the 
river  through  the  ice  and  sank,  to  the  bottom,  proving  her  innocence, 
whereat  the  executioners  pulled  ber  out  and  saved  her  life. 

52 J  POWNAL,    Alt  600  JL   Fop  itwp)  1S99,   Bennington  Co. 
Settled  1724. 

The  village  is  in  the  beautiful  intervale  between  the  north 
and  south  entrances  of  the  Hoosic  Pass  of  the  Taconics. 

It  was  settled  by  Dutch  squattcr.s  in  1724;  in  1760  it  was  chartered 
by  Governor  Rcnninj?  Went  worth  of  New  ffHmpshire  with  his  custom- 
ary stipululioas  whereby  each  landholder  must  build  a  bouse  of  regu- 
lation type,  clear  land,  and  help  construct  meeting  houses,  schools, 
mill"^.  brid^'cs.  and  roads. 

The  first  eider  of  X'ownai,  George  Gardner,  a  stanch  old  Tory,  was 
converted  into  a  Whig  after  the  Battle  of  Bennington  by  being  hung 
from  a  fence  post  by  his  wai.stband.  Notwithstanding  this  summary 
treatment  he  lived  to  plant  an  apple  orchard  at  eighty-Eve  and  eat 
its  fruit  nineteen  years  later. 

The  Weeping  Rocks  (54.0).  1)lIo\v  Townal.  arc  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Hoosic  Pass,  one  of  ihc  point  s  admired  by  Washing- 
ton on  his  horseback  trip  to  Bennington  in  August,  1790,  to 
make  final  arrangements  for  Vermont's  admittance  into  the 
Union.  The  eastern  view  extends  over  Williamstown  with  its 
Gothi(  tower  to  Greylock,  the  highest  peak  In  Massachusetts. 
The  Rocks  are  "pudding-stone/'  the  oldest  outcrop  in  the 
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valley.  Ovcrlyinp  are  ihc  schist  and  limestone  of  a  later 
age,  the  Green  Mountain  quartzite  breaking  through  to 
the  north  and  east.  Mohican  tradition  foretold  the  downfall 
of  the  tribe  at  the  place  where  the  "rocks  wept " ;  and  on  this 
spot  the  Mohawks  butchered  the  Mohican  war  party  in  1668. 

"Silrnt  they  fell  at  their  chieftain's  h\(lv. 
Aad  Hoosac  bluslu-'l  with  \  }\c  purple  tide. 
Here  mourn  the  rocks  a,  luiion's  woe. 
And  tear'drops  from  the  mouatain  flowT* 

At  Squire  Ware's  State  Line  Tavern,  two  mUes  and  a  half 
down  the  road,  refreshments  arc  served,  and  on  occasion  mar- 
riages may  take  place,  in  Pownal,  Vt.,  or  WiJliamstown,  Mass., 
as  may  be  most  expedient .    From  this  point  the  route  is  marked 

by  red  hands  on  poles  and  posts. 

The  ^':hv1  Sprini^^  in  White  Oaks  \'illage  (55.5),  to  the  left 

of  the  highway,  hdve  been  valued  highly  for  rheumatic  and 

kidney  troubles  e\"er  since  the  days  of  the  Mohicans,  and  a 

sanitarium  has  long  been  established  here. 

^  The  surface  water  descends  to  a  depth  of  1500  feet  through  the  ver- 
tical crevices  of  the  quartzite  upheaval  above  mentioned,  returning 
at  a  ron<!tant  temperature  of  74°,  charged  with  pasp!*  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkan^^as  and  Carlsbad.  There  is  an  Indian 
cemetery  here  where  relics  are  still  found.  From  1781  to  xSa?  many 
ncprn  slav(>s  from  X»  w  ^^•rk  State  took  refuRe  on  the  banks  of  Broad 
Brook,  stimulating'  t  tu-  alrcidy  i^rowinc  local  antipatliy  to  slavery. 

Turning  to  the  right  ju;>l  beyond  the  Springs  the  road  crosses 
the  river  and  passes  under  R.R.,  climbing  a  slight  grade  into 

STM  WIIUAMSTOWN.  Alt  595  ft.  Pop  (twp)  3708  19 W\  3981 
{J91S).  Berkshire  Co,  Settled  1749.  Mjg.  cotton,  woolens, 
and  corduroy. 

Williamstown,  the  home  of  Williams  College,  is  a  pleasant 
residential  villai^e  on  the  Hoosic  and  Green  rivers  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  scenery.  Hawthorne's  dictum,  **Like  a  day- 
dream to  lo  )k  at,"  written  in  1838,  holds  to  this  day.  The 

long  Main  Street  runs  east  and  west,  undulatinp;  over  a  succes- 
sion of  knnlls,  bordered  with  broad  stretches  of  lawn  and  stately 
elms  in  the  midst  of  which  arc  the  college  buildings  of  creamy 
gray  blune  and  brick  with  l)road  vistns  l)et  ween.  The  village  is 
but  a  fringe  almtit  the  <  (illege.  The  nianufacluring  plants  are 
a  mile  nurih,  ai  the  juneiion  of  the  Green  and  Hoosic  rivers. 

The  Field  Memorial  Park  at  the  western  end  of  Main  St. 
was  laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Ohnsted  and  is  named  in  honor 
of  Cyms  W.  Field,  a  Williams  student,  of  the  noted  Field  fam- 
ily  of  Siockbridge  (p  250),  and  the  organbcer  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  that  laid  the  first  transatlantic  cable. 
About  the  year  1874  he  gave  Sto,ooo  for  the  puqxjse  of  beau- 
tifying the  streets  of  the  town.  The  first  school  house,  a  log 
structure  buill  in  x  763,  occupied  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Greylock, 
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on  the  corner  of  Main  and  North  Sis.  It  also  served  as  a  town 
hall  and  meetinfr  house.  On  the  opposite  side  of  North  St. 
was  the  fort  and  stockade  of  1756. 

In  Mission  Park,  reached  by  way  of  Park  St.,  is  the  Hay- 
stack Monument,  commcmoral  ing  a  prayer  meeling  of  August, 
1806,  held  by  five  students  who  took  refuge  here  from  a  thun- 
der-shower, under  the  lee  of  a  haystack.  The  American 
Mission  movement  dates  from  this  impromptu  service  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren. 

West  College,  built  in  1790  and  remodeled  in  1854,  the  old- 
est of  the  college  buildings^  is  on  the  south  side  of  Main  St., 
nearly  opposite  Park  St.  Room  11,  near  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  third  floor»  was  occupied  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Opposite  is  the  mansion  of  the  presitlent  of  the  college,  and 
standing  back  from  the  street  beyond  West  College  arc  the 
laboratory  buildings,  one  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  late  Fred 
erick  F.  Thompson,  a  New  \  ork  banker  of  the  class  of  i<S56. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  road,  at  the  summit  of  a  lillle  knoll  at 
the  euriicr  of  Spring  St.,  is  Morgan  Hall,  and  opposite  is  the 
beautiful  Congregational  Church,  one  of  the  noost  perfect  of 
Christopher  Wren  meeting  houses  in  New  England.  Behind 
the  church,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  street,  is  Grace  Hall,  the 
classic  portico  of  cool  gray  stone  contrasting  with  its  own  red 
brick  and  that  of  Williams  Hall,  a  dormitory  stiU  further  to 
the  north.  These  two  buildings  are  the  latest  additions  to  the 
college,  in  the  modern  academic  style.  To  the  ripht  of  Grace 
Hall  is  the  chapter  house  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity,  moved 
here  from  Albany,  where  it  was  the  manor  house  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family. 

On  the  eastern  corner  of  Main  and  Spring  Sts.  is  the  g>'mna- 
sium  with  a  clock  tower  from  which  the  chimes  sound  the  hour 
and  the  quarters  in  an  unusual  cadence.  Next  door  is  the 
old  chapel,  and  then  East  College,  with  the  old  Hopkins  Ob- 
servatory, built  of  stone  quarried  from  the  quartzite  ledges  of 
the  neighboring  hills,  at  the  far  end  of  its  greensward  quad- 
rangle on  the  next  hilltop.  Across  Main  St.  is  the  Memorial 
Chapel,  in  memory  of  Williams'  benefactor,  Frederick  F. 
Thompson.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  Gothic  eluirch  with  a 
tower  that  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  front  is  a  monument  to 
the  Williams  students  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  To  the  left 
of  the  chapel  is  Hoi)kins  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins, Williams'  greatest  president,  and  to  the  right  is  GriiVin 
Hall,  the  handsomest  of  the  older  buildings.  The  steep  as- 
cent from  the  east  was  called  'Consumption  Hill,'  from  a  say- 
ing of  President  Griffin,  the  builder  of  the  hall,  that  the  con- 
sumptive tendencies  of  many  a  student  had  been  cured  by 
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the  deep  brcalhing  resulting  from  hurrying  up  the  hiii  to 

prayers. 

Turrty's  Woods,  through  which  there  is  a  pleasant  drive, 
lie  to  the  south  of  the  town.  On  Bee  HiJl,  to  the  west,  in  a 
farmhouse  just  above  Flora's  Glen,  Hamilton  Gibson  wrote 
"Sharp  Eyes/*  A  mile  southwest  of  the  town,  by  the  north 

flank  of  Bee  Hill,  is  Flora's  Glen,  beloved  of  Bryant. 

Behind  Bee  Hill  ri^^es  Berlin  Mountain,  the  highest  point  in 
this  section  of  the  laconic  ridge.  A  road  over  the  mountain 
leads  to  the  villaj^e  of  Be  rlin,  N.Y..  where  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  gladioli  are  grown  at  Mcadowvak-  Farm,  the  property  of 
Arthur  Cowee.  On  the  r m^utii  side  of  ihc  valley  are  Oreyloclt, 
the  Stale's  highest  peak  \\)  ^so).  and  the  no{)i>er  (p  '67). 

The  township  of  Williamsiown,  originally  called  West  Hoosiic,  was 
estabUshed  by  the  General  Court  in  1749  and  the  village  laid  out  sev- 
eral years  later.  Main  Street  was  laid  out  in  1  750,  fifteen  rods  widi-,  from 
the  Green  river  bridge  westward  over  four  hills  to  Buxton  Brook. 
Fort  Hoosac  was  built  in  1756  on  Main  St.,  just  west  of  North  St. 

One  of  the  first  landholders  was  Colonel  Ei)hrBim  Williams,  Jr.,  later 
commander  of  Fort  Massachusetts  nearby,  wlio  was  killed  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lake  George  in  1755.  Lamenting  "his  want  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion/* he  left  a  bequest  on  which  augmented  by  a  lottery  to  upward 
of  $72,soo  the  Williams  Free  School  was  built  in  i7i>o  and  n.inud 
Williams  College  in  1793.  The  town  was  named  for  him  in  compliance 
with  a  proviso  in  his  will.  The  founder  perished  in  the  skirmish  pre- 
ceding the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  in  17SS  His  memory  is  kept  green 
among  the  students  by  the  followinc  t(v;ist: 

"Oh,  here's  to  the  health  of  £ph  Williams, 

Who  founded  a  school  in  Bilfville, 

And  when  he  was  st  alped  by  the  Indians, 

He  left  us  his  boodle  by  will. 

.\nd  here's  to  old  Fort  Massachusetts, 

And  here'-  to  ilu  oM  Mohawk  Trail, 

.\nd  here's  to  histi  rii  il  P<  ri 

Who  grinds  out  his  sorrowful  tale." 
The  last  lines  refer  to  the  Williams  historian,  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  father 
of  Bliss  Perry,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  James  Russell  Lowell  at 
Harvard;  an^fhrr  -0:1  is  Prinripal  of  Phillips  Fxetrr  .\rndemy 

In  i8i6  Mark  Ho^jkins  was  elected  President  ol  WilUams  College 
and  held  office  until  1887,  for  thirty-six  years.  He  is  widely  recoir- 
nl/.nl  .!>  one  of  the  foremost  Ameruan  e<lucators,  whose  nuth<>d  of 
stirring  the  creative  and  meditative  faculties  of  his  pupils,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Plato,  was  an  innovation.  James  A.  Garfield,  one  of  Williams' 
famous  alumni,  said  in  a  speech  just  before  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  t  iiiteil  States,  "(live  me  a  lotr  with  Mark  Hopkins  sit- 
tiuij  upon  one  cud  of  it  and  myself  upon  the  other,  and  that  is  college 
enough  lor  me  *" 

President  llopkir.-  -  lid  of  the  graduates  of  Willi. mis,  "They  have 
tome  from  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  from  the  plough  and  the 
workshop,  with  dear  heads,  and  firm  nerves,  and  industrious  habits, 
and  un  per  verted  tastes — in  need,  it  may  be,  of  polish,  but  susceptible 

of  the  hiphest.  ' 

This  rustic  simplicity  vaiti  htd  ii^ith  the  f<irgottcn  l.ravcl  and  Chip 
Days,  when  the  student-^  hauled  pravel  for  the  colleRe  walks  in  the 
fall,  and  later  raked  up  the  litter  about  their  woodpiles,  where  they 
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had  snwn  and  split  the  winter's  fuel  Mountain  D;iy  i?  >ti]\  observH; 
as  in  the  time  of  Professor  Albert  Hopkins,  Mark  iiopkins'  brother, 
students  cKmb  to  the  top  of  Greylock  and  stay  overnight  to  watch  the 
sunrise.    Probably  this  custom  called  forth  (he  e|iii:ram  >  f  Tli  '-eau: 

*'It  were  as  well  to  be  educated  in  the  shadow  of  a  niounlaiu  as  in 
more  classic  shades.  Some  will  remember,  no  doubt,  not  only  that 
they  went  to  the  college,  but  that  they  went  to  the  mountain." 

Among  the  prominent  ihimni  of  Williams  are  William  CulK  n  Bry- 
ant, James  A.  Garfield,  whose  hoa,  of  the  Cla.s.^of  166$^  is  now  President 
of  the  college;  Mark  Hopkins;  William  Dwight  Whitney,  the  scholar 
and  lexico^'rapher;  the  Sed^'wicks;  the  Fields  of  Slock  bridge;  Amos 
Eaton,  the  geologist  and  botanist;  Washington  Gladden;  and  G. 
Stanley  Uall,  the  psychologist. 

R.  15  §  2.   WUUainstowii  to  Greenfield.  42.0  m. 

Via  North  Adabis  and  the  Mohawk  Thail. 

The  route  continues  up  ihc  Hoosic  valley  lo  Norlh  Adams 
and  there  crosses  Hoosac  Mountain  by  the  Mohawk  Trail, 
descending  the  Deerfield  valley  to  Greenfield. 

The  direct  road  to  North  Adams,  a  State  Highway  with  red 
♦      maikers,  follows  Main  St.  eastward  across  the  Green  river. 

Note.  An  alternate  route,  via  Cole  Ave,,  over  R.R.  and  to 
the  right,  through  the  village  of  Bladiinton,  is  a  longer  road 
and  nql  in  such  good  rondiiion. 

Leaving  Wiiliamstown  the  State  Road  traverses  the  eastern 
end  of  the  rich  alluvial  plain  between  Hald  Mountain  (2200  ft) 
on  the  north,  the  souilu  riimost  spur  of  the  Green  xMuuntains, 
and  Prospect  Mountain  ^26oo  It),  to  the  south.  In  front,  lo 
the  east,  is  Hoosac  Mountain,  the  "Forbidden  Mountain," 
rising  Uke  an  impassable  wall  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
chimneys  of  North  Adams.  Upon  nearing  the  little  industrial- 
village  of  Braytonville  (3.0),  Mt.  Williams  stands  out  from 
Prospect,  like  its  twin.  The  two  domes  are  symmetrical  and 
of  almost  equal  heighti  rising  about  1600  feet  above  the 
valley. 

In  a  field  (3.5)  between  tht  roafi  and  the  R.R.,  as  the  road 
curves  left,  an  <lm  and  a  tlagstafl  mark  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Massachusctt>.  biult  in  1744. 

Edward  Evtrcti,  the  orator,  called  it  the  'Thermupylic  of  New 
England,'  referring  to  the  incident  of  1746  when  900  French  and 
Indi.ins  stormed  it  fnr  forty  eight  hours  and  only  secured  it-,  -^iirrrndrr 
when  every  grain  ot  powder  was  exhausted.  The  captives  were  taken 
to  Lake  George,  but  a  new  garrison  soon  occupied  it  under  Colonel 
Williams,  and  held  it  for  three  years.  It  was  in  1744  during  King 
fleorgc's  War  that  Governor  William  Shirley  ordend  n  r  irflon  of  fnrts 
built  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  miles  between  I'urt  Dmnnicr,  on  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  upper  Hoosic  river.  Fort  M  i  ichusctts  was 
one  of  thc'c.  It  was  built  60  feet  s(|Uare,  the  wall  i.  fi  rt  high  and 
14  inches  thick  constructed  uf  pine  logs  on  a  stone  foundation.  Close 
by  is  the  old  Mohawk  Ford,  where  the  Indian  trail  crossed  the  river. 
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541    NORTH  ADAMS.    AH  1000   ft.    Pop   22,019.    Berkshire  Co. 

Settled  17 SI.     Mjy.  prints  and  olher  coUon  goods,  woolens, 

shoes,  lime,  ond  foundry  products. 

North  Adams  is  a  modern  industrial  town  at  the  junction 

of  the  branches  of  the  Hoosic  river,  which  furnishes  power  for 

}\<  industries,  including  the  Arnold  Print  Works,  the  Windsor 

rnnl  Works,  several  (oiion  and  woolen  mills,  and  three  large 

shoe  plants.    The  opening  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  1874  gave 

a  comnHTcial  impetus  to  the  town  perpetuated  in  its  slogan, 

**Wc  hold  the  Western  Gateway."    The  Normal  School  and 

Mark  Hopkins  Training  School  have  a  high  reputation.  Here, 

as  at  Fit^dd,  balloon  ascensions  have  been  frequent. 

On  the  hillsides  about,  the  shore  line  of  an  ancient  lake 

may  be  plainly  traced  which  extended  from  Stamford,  Vt.,  to 

Williamstown.   A  mile  northeast  of  the  town  on  Hudson's 

Brook  is  the  natural  bridge,  45  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide. 

Hawthorne  often  bathed  here  during  his  vbit  in  the  summer 

of  1838,  and  thus  described  it: 

**The  cave  makes  a  fresh  impression  upon  mc  every  time  1  visit  it, 
— so  deep,  so  irre^ulur,  so  i;!oomy,  so  stern;  part  of  ifcs  walla  the  pure 

white  of  the  marble,  others  covered  with  a  jrray  decomposition  and  with  • 
spfits  of  mos>;,  and  with  brake  jrrowin^  where  there  is  a  handful  of 
eurth.  I  staiici  and  look  into  its  depths  at  various  pinnts.  and  hear 
the  roar  of  the  stream  re-echoing  up.  It  is  like  a  heart  t)iat  has  been 
rrnt  a<uTiili-r  !)y  a  torrent  of  jin-^inn,  which  has  ra^cd  and  foamed, 
and  Icii  its  incliaceabic  traces;  though  now  there  is  but  a  little  rill  of 
feeling  at  the  bottom." 

South  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of  the  Notch,  between  Grey- 
lock  and  Ragged  Mountain,  is  the  Bellowspipe,  a  gap  in  the 
hiUs  from  which,  when  the  wind  sets  in  the  right  quarter,  a 
hoarse,  rumbling  roar  echoes  over  North  Adams,  dreaded  by 
the  Indians  as  the  voice  uf  the  angry  Manitou. 

The  summit  of  Greylock  is  reached  by  a  good  road,  nine 
miles  long,  through  the  Notch,  and  also  by  an  automobile 
road  from  Lanesborti  (p  266).  Die  view  from  the  forty-foot 
observation  tower  iiuludes  the  White  Mountains,  Great  Blue 
Hill  at  Bo>ion.  the  Calakills,  and  the  Adirondarks.  About 
gooo  acres  surrounding  the  summit  is  a  State  Rci.er\ain)ti,  at 
the  Superintendent  s  lodge  meals  and  limited  accommodations 
for  the  night  are  provided.  "The  serious  mountain/'  as 
£merson  called  Greylock,  has  been  climbed  by  Marion  Craw- 
ford, Fanny  Kemble,  Hawthorne^  Thoreau,  and  many  oUier 
celebrities.  Gray  Lock  was  the  name  of  the  grim  ^d  War- 
ranokc  rhirftain  who  before  King  Philip's  War,  according  to 
tradition,  lived  near  We-t  field,  but  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribes  ma<le  his  head'iuarters  on  Lake  Chaniplain,  whence 
through  the  Hoosic  valley  he  raided  the  settlements. 

Ephraim  Williams  here  built  a^awniili  and  a  grist  mill  at  the  meeting 
of  the  branchei  o!  the  Hoosic.  and  ihe  neighborhood  was  known  oa 
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'Slab  City'  from  the  lumber  cut  here.  Fi>r;:c=;  worked  the  iron  ore 
of  Greylock.  In  i860  the  iron  plates  oJ  the  Monitor  were  made 
here.  A  cotton  mill  was  built  in  181 1,  one  of  the  first  in  the  country. 
A.  B-  \Vil>on  invented  his  >ewing  machine  here  before  1850  and  placed 
it  on  the  market  as  the  Wheeler  and  Wilisoa  with  such  success  that 
in  1865  he  returned  with  his  profits  and  built  the  Wilson  House,  a  hotel. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel,  four  tiid  three  quarters  miles  in  length  and 
therefore  the  longest  upon  this  continent,  was  commenced  as  a  private 
enterprise  in  1853  and  ;ifter  much  Snancial  stress  was  completed  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  igs  lives  and 
ever  $20,000,000.  The  work  was  carrit  !  un  from  four  different  head- 
ings at  once,  yet  there  was  but  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  discrepancy 
when  the  headings  met.   Electric  traction  !s  now  used. 

A  mile  east  of  North  Adams,  Hoosac  Mountain  rises  in  a  bold 
rampari.  Unlil  1914  there  was  but  an  iiRiiiicrent  stage  road 
over  it,  which  made  automobile  travel  impracticable.  The 
so-called  Mohawk  Trail,  a  State  Highway,  opened  in  191 5, 
is  well  built,  with  no  grades  exceeding  seven  per  cent.  This 
new  road  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  New  England  and  dis- 
closes wonderful  views.  The  State  expended  $250,000  on  its 
construction,  which  look  two  years.  It  is  a  popular  motor 
route  and  to  preserve  the  surface  it  has  received  an  annual 
treatment  of  Soeony  Asphalt  Road  Oil  (p  875). 

It  was  over  this  road  that  the  warlike  Mohawks  invaded  New 
England  territory  and  subdued  the  New  England  tribes.  In  1663  the 
Greenfield  river  tribe  of  Potumtucks  used  this  same  trail  in  their  re- 
taliatory raid  upon  the  Mohawks.  The  Dutch  traders  at  Albany, 
the  tollowing  year,  sought  to  end  such  raids  by  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  warring  nations,  but  the  assassination  of  a  Mohawk  chief, 
who  followed  thi>  trail  to  I'ltrumtvitk  In  ratify  the  treaty,  caused  a 
revival  of  the  feud.  The  old  Indian  trail  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
highway  engineers,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  present  road. 

Leaving  Main  St.  at  the  red  brick  Baptist  Church  on  the 
left  the  route  turns  let  I  on  Eagle  Si.  and  right  on  Union  St., 
following  red-banded  poles  and  posts.  Half  a  mile  beyond  at 
the  fork  bear  right,  away  from  the  trolley,  up  a  steep  grade,  at 
which  point  the  new  oiled  macadam  road  surface  begins. 

At  the  Clarksburg  hairpin  turn  (9.0),  which  is  only  two  miles 
from  the  Vermont  border,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  to  the 
north  and  west  into  the  Green  Mountains.  At  the  top  of  the 
ascent  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  we  look  upon  North  Adams, 
1000  feet  below,  and  Greylock  and  the  valley  of  the  southern 
Hoosac  beyond.  No  other  highway  in  the  State  can  eqtiai  in 
natural  grandeur  the  views  from  this  road. 

In  the  saucer  like  valley  extending  southward  from  the  road 
is  the  little  handet  of  Florida.  Here  is  the  central  shaft  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel.  When  in  1867  this  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  583  feet,  an  explosion  of  a  tank  of  gasoline  caused  the  death 
of  thirteen  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  year  later  that  their  bodies  were  recoveied. 
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The  Stale  Roatl  here  follows  ihc  old  stage  route  to  Whit- 
combs  Summit  (13.0),  whence  we  look  down  1000  feet  and 
more  into  the  depths  of  the  Deeifield  valley.  The  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  a  mile  to  the  left.  Trains 
through  the  tunnel  are  now  operated  by  electricity  from 
Power  Plant  No.  5  of  the  N.E.  Power  Company,  which  is 
about  three  miles  above  the  tunnel  entrance.  The  'water 
diverted  from  the  Deerfield  river  by  a  30-foot  dam  is  carried 
by  canal  to  where  under  a  200-foot  head  it  develops  20,000 
h.p.  The  high  tension  transmission  lines  seen  at  the  right 
carry  power  to  North  Adunis  and  Pittsfield  from  the  electric 
plants  on  the  Deerfield  river.  'Dicre  is  an  extended  view 
10  Mt.  Monadnock  and  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  where  one  may  well  appreciate  what  is 
meant  by  the  New  England  peneplain,  for  looking  in  every 
direction  we  see  the  hilltops  reaching  a  common  level,  be- 
tween which  have  been  carved  out  the  deep  valleys.  On  rare 
occasions  the  White  Mountains  are  glimi^sed.  The  Deerfteld 
valley  itself  has  been  eroded  to  a  depth  below  this  level  otic 
fourth  that  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Hawthorne,  viewing  this 
scene  in  1838,  wrote: 

"...  peaks  from  one  to  two  thousand  feel  liigh  rush  up  on  cither 
bank  of  the  river  in  ranges,  thrusting  out  their  shoulders  side  by  side. 
SiHiictimesthe  precipice  rises  with  abruptness  from  the  immediate  side 
of  the  river;  sometimes  there  is  a  valley  on  either  side;  cultivated  long 
and  with  all  the  smoothnes.s  and  antique  rurality  of  a  farm  aear  citics» 
this  gentle  picture  is  strongly  set  off  by  the  wild  mountain  frame 
around  it  I  have  never  driven  through  such  romantic  scenery, 
where  there  was  such  variety  and  boldness  of  mountain  shapes  as 
this;  and  though  it  was  a  sunny  day,  the  mountains  diversified  the 
view  with  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  glory  and  gloom/' 

The  road  descends  gently  at  first  and  then  more  steeply 
with  many  curves,  successively  beside  Whitcombs  Brook  and 
Manning  Brook,  and  along  the  gorge  of  Cold  River,  entering 
the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  river  (21.5)  at  an  elevation  of  about 
600  feet.  The  road  crosses  the  R.R.  and  the  river,  the  latter 
by  a  concrete  bridge  just  below  the  old  Mohawk  Ford.  To 
the  ri^hl  of  the  road  is  the  site  of  llawkes  Fort  and  to  the  left, 
a  link'  beyond,  the  larj^rr  Kirc  I'ort,  which  were  built  in  1754 
by  Colonel  Ephraim  W  illiam^  lo  ^'uard  ilie  ford  and  the  trail. 
A  monument  on  ihc  IctL  bank  ul  ihe  river  commemorates 
Captain  Moses  and  Phineas  Rice,  who  were  here  lulled  by 
Indians  in  1755  while  at  work  in  a  meadow  nearby.  Even  in 
this  narrow  upper  portion  of  the  Deerfield  valley  wherever  the 
ri\  ( r  lias  left  a  shelf  of  silt  agricultural  products  thrive,  for  the 
air  drainage  protects  the  crops  from  early  and  late  frosts.  In 
these  hills  is  the  so-called  'apple  valley,'  where  a  long-forgotten 
orchard  flourished  valiantly  without  culture  for  decades. 
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24.0  CHARLEMONT.  Alt  590  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1001  (1910),  977 
{1915).    Franklin  Co.    Settled  1765.    Mfg.  wooden  ware. 

This  quiet  mountain  village  is  on  a  terrace  north  of  the 
Deerfield,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Brook,  with  Mt.  Peak  (i66o  ft) 
to  the  southwest,  and  Bald  Mountain  (1375  ft)  to  the  north- 
east. Near  the  center  of  the  village  is  the  boyhood  home  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  marked  by  a  large  buttonwood  at  the 
roadside.  In  his  "Being  a  Boy"  he  describes  delightfully 
scenes  and  expxTiences  in  and  about  this  village.  The  Charle- 
mont  Inn  has  an  interesting  collection  of  Colonial  pictures  and 
documents  accumulated  by  Judge  Aiken  of  Greenfield. 

In  Colonial  days  this  was  a  fortified  post,  and  five  miles  up  Mill 
Brook,  at  Heath,  was  Fort  Shirley,  one  of  the  chain  of  forts  guarding 
the  trail  between  the  Connecticut  and  Hoosic  valleys,  built  in  1744. 


THE  UOYIIOOU  HOME  OF  CHARLKS  IHJDLEV  WARMER 


The  road  continues  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  straight 
through  Charlemont  and  East  Charlemont,  turning  right  and 
crossing  the  river  seven  and  a  half  miles  below,  where  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  bend.  Here  a  dam  diverts  the  water  through 
a  1500-foot  tunnel  to  Plant  No.  4  of  the  N.E.  Power  Company. 
The  head  is  64  feet,  developing  8ocx5  h.p. 

33.0  SHELBURNE  FALLS.  Alt  430  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1498  {1910),  1484 
{1915).  Franklin  Co.  Inc.  1768.  Mfg.  cutlery,  cotton,  and 
tools;  electric  power. 

Shelburne  Falls,  'The  Town  of  Tumbling  Water,'  is  the 

center  of  the  hydro-elect ric  plants  of  the  New  England  Power 

Company,  their  separate  developments  taking  the  water  of 

the  Deerfield  at  five  levels,  four  plants  being  situated  in  or 
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SHELBURNE  FALLS— TURNERS  FALLS 


near  the  lown,  with  a  total  instalkni  tapaeiiy  of  40,000  k.w. 
Power  from  these  stations  operates  trains  through  the  Hoosac 

Tunnel  and  b  carried  over  high  tension  transmission  lines  as 
far  east  as  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  and  Providence,  and  west 
to  Pittsfield  and  Bennington.  The  three  falls  in  Shdbume 

townshi])  aggregate  about  150  feet.  They  were  first  known  as 
Salmon  Falb  from  the  quantities  of  those  fish  that  collected  in 

the  pools  below  in  the  spawning  season. 
Hawthorne  in  1838  wrote  of  the  falls: 

*'Here  the  river,  ia  a  distance  of  a  few  huudred  yards,  makes  a 
descent  of  about  150  feet  over  a  prodigious  bed  of  rock.   The  river 

roars  through  a  channel  which  it  has  worn  in  the  stone,  leaping  in  two 
or  three  distinct  falls,  and  rushes  downward,  as  from  llight  to  llight  of 
u.  br(jken  and  irregular  staircase;  the  rucks  seem  to  have  been  hewn 
away,  as  when  mortals  make  a  road." 

Yale  locks  were  first  made  here  by  Linus  Yale,  their  inventor, 
before  the  removal  of  the  plant  to  Stamford.  The  Lamson 
&  Goodnow  Company  have  manufactured  table  cm Icry  here 
since  1837,  the  11.  H.  Mayhew  Company,  small  mechanics* 
tools  for  over  half  a  century,  also  the  (ukhIlU  Company 
since  180  v  '1  iie  cotton  mills  of  the  Ciri>\\  uldvilie  Manufactur- 
ing Coinpaiiy  and  the  cider  and  vinegar  works  of  W.  W.  Cary  & 
Sons,  in  Colerain  nearby,  are  the  other  local  industries. 

An  excellent  path  leads  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Massaemett  (1690 
ft),  a  mile  east  of  the  tovm.  On  the  summit  is* a  sixty-foot 
stone  tower  used  as  a  forest  observatory.  The  view  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  river  as  well  as  the  descent 
to  Greenfield  and  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  round  trip  to 
the  tower  maybe  easily  made  on  foot  in  four  hours,  allowing 
an  hour's  rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls  are  some  fine  pot- 
holes and  in  the  hillsides  are  the  'catamount  dens.' 

The  road  turns  right  at  the  ea.sicni  end  of  Bridge  St.  and 
passes  on  the  right  Alice  Brown's  Tea  Room  and  Maple  Sweet- 
heart Shop  (see  p  840).  It  climbs  round  the  southern  end  of 
Mt.  Massaemett  above  the  xiver.  In  the  valley  below,  three 
miles  below  Shelbume  FaUs,  is  the  concrete  dam  and  the 
power  station  of  Plant  No.  2  of  the  New  England  Power  Com- 
pany, with  a  head  of  sixty  feet.  Twp  miles  further  down  at 
Bardwell's  Bridge  will  be  located  Plant  No.  X. 

The  highway  turns  away  from  the  river  through  the  little 
village  of  Shelbume  in  the  valley  of  Dragon  Brook,  where  was 
the  original  settlement  called  '*DeerfieIcT  North-West."  The 
town  was  named  in  honor  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shelburne. 
Thence  the  highway  ascends  to  an  altitii<le  oi  700  feet,  over  the 
southern  slope  of  Greenl'ield  Mouiiuiin,  i hence  dcscencimg 
rapidly,  crosnng  Green  River  and  entering  on  Shelbume  arul 
Main  Sts.,  meeting  Route  10  in  the  center  of 
42 JO  GREENFIELD  {R,20,pW). 
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R.  15  §  3.  Greenfield  to  Boston.  9S.5  m. 

Via  Gardner,  Fiichburg,  Ayes,  Concosd,  and  Cambridge. 

The  route  leads  through  natorally  attractive  country  in  the 
valleys  of  which,  wherever  waterpower  has  been  availahle, 
have  grown  up  industrial  centers.  Athol,  Gardner,  Fitchbuig 
arc  manufacturing  towns  each  with  its  specialty  or  diversity 
of  industries.  The  course  thence  into  Boston  leads  over  the 
hi^^torir  ground  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  the  mecca  of  all 
tourists  to  New  England. 

This  route  is  State  Road  ihroughuut  its  length,  marked,  like 
all  cast  .tiul  west  State  Highways  in  Massachusetts,  by  red 
bands  on  telegraph  poles  at  all  points  of  doubt. 

Viom  Greenfield  to  Turners  Falls  alternative  routes  are 
available,  both  affording  State  Road  most  of  the  way.  The 
southern  route  (the  longer,  3.5)  leaves  by  Deerfield  St.  to 
Cheapside,  avoids  crossing  Deeifield  River,  turns  to  the  left 
by  the  Montague  City  Road,  underpasses  R.R.,  and  crosses 
the  Connecticut  by  a  long  covered  bridge,  to  Montague 
City  and  Turners  Falls. 

The  northern  route,  the  ^Tonntnin  Road,  leaves  Greenfield 
from  the  park,  east  on  Main  St.,  turning  sharp  to  the  left  into 
High  St.  On  the  left  is  a  fine  Colonial  hrirk  house  on  the  right 
the  hospital.  The  route  ascends,  skiriiiig  the  ha^c  oi  ivorky 
Mountain,  a  steep  ridge  of  forest -crowned  rock  ovei  looking 
the  valley.  The  square  lower  is  at  Poel's  Seal  (p  335).  Bear- 
ing to  the  right  a  broad  view  of  the  Connecticut  dmcloses  itself. 
The  route  descends  with  a  view  of  Turners  Falls  beyond  the 
river.  The  electric  transmission  line  running  down  the  valley 
carries  power  generated  at  the  Turners  Falls  plant  just  above. 
The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  suspension  bridge  and  beyond 
the  canal  ascends  to  the  left  to 

$M   TURNERS   FALLS.   Alt  187  ft.   Pop    Moniagw  twp}  6966 
{2910),  7925  I9i5\.   Franklin  Co,  MJg.cuOerv^pcper, coi- 

ton,  lumber,  uiachinery. 

lurncrs  Falls  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town  and  the  cutlery 
center  of  New  England.  It  is  one  of  the  more  recently  devel* 
oped  manufacturing  towns  of  Massachusetts.  A  dam  and 
canal  were  buOt  here  in  1793  to  aid  m  the  navigation  of  the 
fiver.  The  canal  tolb  here  niu  unted  to  $10,500  in  the  yean 
1844.  In  1866  the  Turners  Falls  Company  bought  700  acres 
and  built  a  curved  dam  1000  feet  long.  The  fall  of  thirty-six 
feet  affords  a  valuable  waterpow-cr  producing  40,000  h  p.  in 
electricity  alone.  Just  above  the  town  the  river  pushes  be- 
tween the  liills  and  then  is  joined  by  Millers  River. 

The  sandstone  along  the  river  bed  is  famous  for  fossil  rcp- 
tiiian  loot  tracks,  popularly  known  as  'bird  tracks,'  because 
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SO  many  of  them  are  threc-toed,  suggestive  of  a  bird.  Dis- 
covered by  Dexter  Marsh  and  Dr.  James  Deane  of  Greenfield, 
they  attracted  the  altenlion  of  President  !Titchcock,  who 
formed  a  large  eollertion  of  them  in  the  museum  of  Amherst 
College.  He  believed  ihcm  tracks  of  birds,  but  iu  the  Trias- 
sic  time  when  these  irnpriiUs  were  made  no  birds  were  yet  in 
existence.  Many  of  these  reptilians  were,  however,  largely 
bipedal  in  their  locomotion.  One  of  the  most  famous  looili- 
ties  is  Stoughton's  Bird-Track  Quarry,  north  of  Turners  Falls 
to  the  cast  of  Factory  Hollow,  where  the  tracks  may  be  seen 
in  the  living  rock. 

This  was  an  import nnt  fishing  resort  of  the  Indians  who  took  salmon 
as  they  came  upstream.  Here  occurred  a  "Great  Falls  Fight"  in 
1676  when  a  camp  of  Pocumtucks,  gathered  here  to  preserve  fish,  was 
attacked  in  the  early  dawn  by  a  company  of  i  ;o  volunteers  from  Had- 
ley  and  Northampton  under  Captain  riirni.r.  'I'lic  retreat  became 
a  panic  and  CapUiin  Turner  and  thirly-ciKht  of  his  men  were  killed 
while  many  wounded  and  stragglers  were  cut  oG.  A  tablet  now  marks 
the  supposed  grave  of  Turner  and  the  site  of  the  "Great  Falls  Fight." 

From  Turners  Falls  the  route,  with  red  markers,  ascends  and 
runs  alonp  the  liliiff  ah()\'e  the  porgc  of  the  Connecticut  known 
as  The  Narrows,  and  a  iilUc  highcx  up  the  Horse  Kace. 

7 J  MILLERS  FALLS,  Alt  300  ft.  {Part  of  Erving  twp.)  Frank- 
lin Co.  Indian  name  Peqwiag,  Mfg.  arti/kuU  stone,  hardr 
ware,  and  paper. 

The  village  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Central  Vermont  and 
B.  &  M.  Rsdlwasrs,  and  in  the  old  stage  coach  days  was  known 
as  Grout's  Corner,  from  the  hotel  keeper.  Its  development  as 
a  manufacturing  center  began  in  1869.  The  route  crosses 
Millers  River  and  runs  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the 
gorp:e,  which  is  here  deep  and  narrow,  passing  through  the 
hamlet  of  Farley,  named  for  the  builders  of  a  factor}'  here  in 
1883.  There  ari'  paper,  pulp,  and  kiiilling  mills.  Three 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  is  Hermit  Rock. 

UM  ERVING.  Alt  500  ft.  Pop  (twp)  2148  (1910),  1168  1915). 
Franklin  Co.    Inc.  I83H.    Mfg.  furniture.  Paper,  and  pulp. 

The  town  was  named  fur  John  Krvinf?.  a  Host  on  merchant 
who  purchased  land  here  in  1750.    There  arc  several  factories. 

The  route  now  runs  along  the  course  of  the  river  through 
Wendell  Depot  and  West  Orange  to 

19,0  ORANGE.  Alt  SOS  ft.  Fop  {twp)  S282  {1910),  5374  {1915). 
Franklin  Co.   inc.  1783.    Mfg.  wattrpower  turkints,  vaivet, 

and  irntrrpower  machinery,  tools,  sewing  iMCfUnet,  tapioea, 

foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Orange  is  an  industrial  Iowa  with  several  metal  manufac- 
tories. .'Vmong  the  important  industries  arc  the  New  Hon\e 
Sewing  Machine  Compan}%  cstabtished  1863,  the  Rodney 
Hunt  Machine  Company,  the  Chase  Turbine  Company,  and 
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the  Minute  Tapioca  Company.  Charles  Grout  of  Oiange 
invented  one  of  the  first  steam  luitoniobiles  in  the  country, 
which  he  manufactured  here  for  a  linic,  and  later  built  gaso- 
line cars,  but  the  finn  went  out  of  business  some  five  years  ago. 

Not  far  from  the  central  square  of  the  town  is  the  new  Town 
Hall,  on  the  lower  floor  of  which  is  a  small  collection  of  Colonial 
antiquities  and  Indian  relics.  The  library  was  given  to  the 
town  by  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Wheeler,  whose  large 
mansion  stands  just  beyond. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  red  markers  alon^:  the 
valley  of  Millers  River,  passin^:  Hrookside  Park,  a  summer 
amusemeul  place  two  miles  from  Orange. 

23J   ATHOt,   jat  $S0  ft.   Pop  (twp)  8S36  (2910),  9783  (1915). 

Worcester  Co.  Settled  1735.  Indian  name  Pay  gauge. 
Mjig.  tools,  driU^ .  s;hncs,  toys  and  Qames,  combs ,  and  blankets. 
Value  0/  Pioduct,  $4,891,000,  i'uyroll,  $1,622,000. 

Aihol  is  a  modern  industrial  town  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  hills  above  Millers  River.  It  is  best  known 
to  the  outside  world  as  the  home  of  the  great  Starrett  factory, 
a  unique  establishment,  making  more  than  2100  varieties  of 
mechanics'  tools,  sold  the  world  over  (p  865).  Many  of  these 
were  invented  or  devised  by  the  president  of  the  works.  The 
Union  Twist  Drill  Company  makes  drills  and  gear  cutters. 
The  Diamond  Match  Company's  plant  cuts  up  a  million  and 
a  half  feet  of  lumber  per  month  into  match  blocks.  Cellulc^id 
combs  and  novelties  are  manufactured  by  two  firms.  The 
European  war  has  given  an  impetus  to  local  iiuiustries  in 
the  production  of  Loolb  and  machines  usetl  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  projectiles. 

Route  19  (p  468),  from  Providence  and  Worcester  to  Brat- 
tleboro  and  Lake  Champlain,  crosses  the  route  here.  South- 
ward it  is  marked  in  yellow. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1735  as  the  plantation  of  Pequoig  and  in- 
corporated in  1762  It  wa<^  namcf!  hy  Colonel  John  Murray  of  Rut- 
land, the  largest  Imiduvvncr,  who  clainn-d  to  be  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  Scotland. 

The  (IriokiiiK'-fountain  on  the  Ur>i)i  r  roinmnn,  a  mile  v:\<  y>f  the 
business  center,  was  given  by  the  i  wichell  family  n&  a  memorial  to 
Ginery  Twichell,  a  stage  driver  of  Athol,  who  became  known  as  *Thc 
Unrivaled  Express  Driver.*  In  1846  when  the  Oregon  Question 
so  endnni»ered  the  jH'ace  of  England  aiiil  America,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  returned  as  Prime  Minister,  whith  iu.^iirr<t  peace.  The  news 
reached  Boston,  where  the  New  York  papers  had  arrange<l  fur  the 
quickest  po<?sible  service  T*y  train,  but  Twichell,  riding  lior-.h.uk 
through  the  snow  from  Worcester  to  Hartford  ia  three  hours  and 
twenty  mtoutes  and  by  train  thence  to  New  York,  beat  the  time  of 
the  regular  trains  and  won  a  '  scoop/ 

From  Athol  the  route  leaves  the  vallLV  of  Millers  River, 
bearing  to  the  right,  ascending  through  Athol  Center,  and  foi- 
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lowing  the  I rolle>'  to  an  elevation  of  iioo  feet.  At  Powers 
Mills  (20.0)  just  l)eyond  crossroads  at  fork  the  route  bears 
left  wiih  red  markers. 

Note.  The  right  fork  is  a  shorter  rouir  by  jxiurrr  road 
through  Teniplciun.  a  chair  manufaciuring  town,  East  Icmple- 
lon,  and  South  Gardner  to  (Gardner. 

From  IV)\vers  Mills  the  route  descends  several  hundred  feet 
and  cros^>ing  the  Oiler  river  enters  Baldwinsville  (^^.o).  At 
the  center  of  the  village,  turning  right,  the  road  passes  be- 
neath two  railroads  and  ascends  a  grade  to  the  Otter  river 
and  continues  over  rolling  country  to 

39M   GARDNER.    Alt  1030  ft.    Pop  (twp)  14^99  {1910),  16J6J 

(1915  :  includir^Q  French  Canadians.  Poles,  Swedes,  Finns, 
and  Lithuanians.  WoTcester  Co.  Inc.  178S.  Mjg.  chairs, 
baby  carriages,  toys,  furniture,  oil  stoves,  time  recordert, 
and  foundry  prodtku,   Koltie  0/  Product,  P44Z^9%;  Pd|r- 

roll,  $2,348,699. 

Gardner,  named  for  Colonel  Thomas  Gartliur.  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  is  a  thriving 
and  rapidly  growing  industrial  town  which  has  increased  its 
population  76  per  cent  in  the  iast  twenty  years.  In  a  century 
it  has  become  the  greatest  chair  manufacturing  town  in  the 
world,  turning  out  annually  4,000,000  chairs  having  a  value 
of  $3,000,000.  The  industry  was  begun  by  James  G)mee 
and  carrieil  on  by  Levi  Ileywood  (1800-82),  who  invented 
various  kinds  of  chair-making  machiiKTv.  and  its  develop- 
ment has  been  due  largely  !<>  the  tuitrprise  of  the  Hey- 
wood  family,  though  there  are  (  iik  twenty  factories  under 
independent  ownership.  The  Heyuuods  and  others  have  done 
much  to  make  the  town  attractive  and  have  presented  it  with 
a  library  which  circulates  books  in  six  languages,  a  municipal 
bath  house,  a  hospital,  and  other  similar  institutions.  By  the 
railroad  station  is  a  mammoth  twelve-foot  chair,  containing 
6c p  feet  of  lumber,  an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  town.  The 
town  stands  on  the  height  of  land  which  extends  from  Wa- 
chuselt  to  Monadnock,  both  of  which  are  visible  from  the 
town.  The  natural  drainage  from  the  town  flows  in  part 
toward  the  Connecticut  and  in  y^art  towanl  the  Nashua  river 
and  into  the  Merrimack.  The  lui^al  vvaterpower  is  supplemented 
by  electric  power  from  the  Connecticut  river. 

The  road  after  passing  the  railw.iy  station  turns  to  the  i  ighi 
passing  over  R.R.  to  South  Gardner,  where,  at  the  church, 
Mt.  Wachusett  (R.  25)  appears  upon  the  right.  Two  miles 
from  the  town  we  cross  the  actual  divide  (iiao  ft)  between  the 
basins  of  Nashua  and  Millers  rivers.  The  road  passes  for 
several  miles  through  a  swamp,  descending  into 
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4i4  WESTMINSTER.  Alt  724,  Pop  {twp)  J3S3  {1910),  1S94 
{191$).   Wore€9t€r  Co.   Settled  1737. 

The  town,  originalljr  called  Narragansett  No.  3,  was  granted 
for  services  rendered  in  King  Philip's  War.  The  year  follow- 
ing settlement  ten  forts  were  built  for  protection.  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  was  born  here  in  1839. 

Near  the  center  of  the  village  the  route  turns  sharply  to  the 
left  downp'ade,  skirting  the  shores  of  a  reservoir,  across  which 
is  a  fine  view  of  Ml.  W'achusett. 

A  yellow-marked  State  Road  (R.  33)  from  Wiochendon  and 
Ashbumham  enters  on  the  left. 

Passing  beneath  the  Fitchburg  R.R.  at  the  Westminster 
station  the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nashua  river 
through  the  paper-making  suburbs  of  CrockersviUe  and  West 
Fitchburg,  entering  the  dty  of 

SIM  FITCHBURG.  Alt  470  ft.  Pop  37^26  (2910),  39,656  (191$); 
one  third  foreign-bom,— French  Canadians,  Firms  Irish. 
One  of  the  emmty'Seats  of  Worcester  Co.  Mfg.  paper  ond 

wood  pulp,  cotton,  woolens,  yarn,  silk„  toys,  sporting  goods, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  VtUue  of  Product, 
$24J331/>00;  Payroll,  $4J79fiOO. 

Fitchburg  is  a  busy  manufacturing  city  with  large  mercantile 
and  financial  interests.  The  city  lies  in  a  de^  valley.  To 
the  south,  RoUstone  HiU,  from  wMch  huge  quantities  of  granite 
have  been  quarried,  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above  the  river. 
On  the  hills  to  the  north  are  the  residences  of  the  mill  owners 
and  the  wealthier  citizens. 

Frequent  dams  along  the  Nashua  river  for  some  miles  afford 
valuable  power.  The  paper  industry  has  long  been  the  leading 
commercial  enterprise  and  paper  still  forms  one  fifth  of  the 
value  of  the  total  factory  out|)ut.  The  diversity  of  products 
is  picturesquely  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  Fitchburg  produces  every  minute:  "3  Revolvers, 
5  pairs  Shoes,  4  cans  Axle  Grease,  1-2  ton  Granite,  3  Shirts,  90 
Bricks,  8  miles  Cotton  Yam,  1-2  horsepower  Boiler,  10  Paper 
Boxes,  50  Paper  Bags,  1-8  mile  of  Cloth,  100  Hair  Pins,  1-8 
ton  of  Paper,  2  Piano  Knobs,  100  lbs.  Iron  Castings,  15  lbs. 
Brass  Castings,  6  pairs  White  Cotton  Gloves."  It  is  further 
claimed  that  Fitchburg  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of 
revolvers,  cross-cut  saws,  screen  plates,  and  steel  horse  collars. 

The  first  paper  mill  was  built  in  1805  on  River  St.  The 
pa[)er  industry  has  largely  been  developed  by  the  Crocker 
family.  Crocker,  Hurbank  (Jv:  Co.,  Inc.,  make  the  paper  for 
"The  Saturday  Evening  Post"  and  **The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal."  CrockerviUe,  a  suburb  of  paper  mills,  preserves  the 
name  of  Alvah  Crocker,  a  benefactor  of  the  town.  The  But- 
tericfc  pattern  business  was  begun  in  1863  by  Ebenezer  Butter- 
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ick.  The  PuLnam  Ma<  hinc  r()m[)any,  now  a  l^r:inrh  of  Max- 
well, Manning  &  Moor\  is  the  largest  eslal)ll^h^lent  of  its 
kind,  manufacturing  machine  shop  and  railway  looU.  il  was 
eslablished  in  uS^^S. 

A  large  pari  of  Fitchburg's  factory  products  are  exported  to 
countries  all  over  the  world.  The  Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company  makes  saws  that  cut  more  trees  and  logs  than  aU 
other  saws  combined,  and  knives  that  cut  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  tobacco  crop.  The  D.  M.  Dillon  Steam  Boiler  Works 
were  the  first  in  the  world  to  manufacture  steel  boilers.  The 
varied  products  of  the  Iver  Joluison's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works 
are  manufactured  here  in  Fitchburg.  Among  other  important 
firms  whose  product  is  widely  dislril)ute<l  arc  the  Fitchburg 
l^ajx-'r  Company,  the  Creo.  W.  Wheel wriglit  Taper  Company 
(p  ^S?).  the  Fitchburg  Sieam  Engine  Company,  the  Fitch- 
burg Machine  Works,  and  the  Goodnow  Foundiy  Company, 
makers  of  flywheels  and  solid  shot. 

The  late  Rodney  Wallace  presented  the  city  with  Wallace 
Way,  the  approach  *to  the  High  School,  and  a  library  and  art 
building  as  a  home  for  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library. 

Fitchburg  claims  among  its  distinguished  men  David  I. 
Walsh,  twice  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  T.uther  Burba nk.  the  horticultural  genius  of  the 
country,  \\as  a  nati\e  of  an  adjacent  town,  where  he  developed 
his  famous  liurl)ank  iK>tatu,  and  in  his  youth  marketed  his 
farm  products  in  Fitchl)urg. 

Sii  lliram  Sieven^  Maxim,  inventor  of  the  automatic  ma- 
chine gun,  worked  in  this  city  for  a  year  during  the  Civil 
War  for  the  Putnam  Machine  Company. 

In  (739  John  Fitch  built  a  garrison  house  in  what  is  now  part  of 

A;>hl>y  and  soon  decided  that  the  travel  justified  liim  Ii»  fpriiinc'  a 
lavcru.  From  thai  day  on  the  scltlemeDL  grew,  iu  1748  Indians 
attacked  and  burned  Fitch's  Rarrison.  two  soldierit  were  killed,  and 

Fitch,  his  wife.  an<l  tivc  chihiren  were  carried  ctjitivcs  to  Canada. 
.\mo5  Kiml)all  huilt  the  first  dam  on  thr  Nashua  riM  r  here  in  1750. 
This  region  was  known  as  Turk.c\  llilU  in  the  Colonial  days,  from  the 
great  number  of  wild  turkeys.  In  coaching  days  there  were  many 
inns  hrrc.  rtmnMi'  them  tlie  Knight  Tavern.  \v}ii<  li  sfriod  nn  tlu-  i)f 
the  liijou  I  heater,  a  ctiathing  tavern  with  a  hundred  horses  and  twenty- 
coaches  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  vehicles.  Previous  to  the  Civil 
War,  File  hl)urg  w;ts  a  station  on  the  'Underground  Railway.' 

In  tlie  suburbs  of  IMtt  hijurg,  on  the  road  to  I,eominster,  marked 
blue,  is  Whalom  Park,  with  its  beautiful  lake,  amusements,  and  open- 
air  theater.  Two  miles  north  of  Fitchburic's  steep  hills  is  Saima 
Farm,  a  Uto()ian  pUasure-grourtfl  l)elonging  to  a  large  association  of 
socialistic  Finns,  who  repair  thither  in  their  autos  un  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

Route  12  (p  3()4),  from  New  London,  Putnam,  and  Worcester 
to  Peterborough  and  Concord,  N.H.,  crosses  here.  South  of 
Fitchburg  it  is  marked  blue. 
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Note.  In  adtliiiun  to  ilie  main  rouLc  lo  Boston,  given  below, 
there  .arc  several  other  praciicablc  routes. 

Just  beyond  Lunenburg  a  route  forks  to  the  left,  following 
the  State  Road  through  the  delightful  old  town  o!  Groton 
52q),  leading  thence  to  Lexington  and  Boston,  either  by 
estford,  Carlisle,  and  Bedford,  or  by  rejoining  the  main  route 
at  Littleton  (p  442).    (See  Map,  back  cover.) 

A  second  route  follows  a  blue-marked  State  Road,  Route  la 
(p  304)'  through  South  Filchburg  to  Leominster  (p  394).  If 
this  road  is  followed  further  south  it  leads  to  Sterling  and 
Route  25,  reaching  Hoston  by  way  of  Clinton,  Hudson,  and 
Sudbury.  From  Leominster  another  route  follows  the  trol- 
ley to  the  left  from  Lancaster  St.,  crossing  the  Nashua  river 
and  passing  through  North  Village,  beyond  which,  near  Lanes 
Crossing,  is  the  Beaman  Oak,  said  to  be  the  largest  white  oak  in 
the  State, — 29  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  78  feet  high, 
with  a  i^read  of  75  feet.  It  was  probably  air^y  ancient 
when  Gamaliel  Beaman  settled  here  in  1659.  The  road  crosses 
R.R.  and  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nashua  river,  ascending  to 
the  little  town  of  Bolton,  where  it  joins  Route  2$. 

From  Bolton  a  route  to  the  left  leads  through  Stow  and 
follows  the  trolley  to  Maynard,  a  m:inufacturing  town  on  the 
Assabet  river,  with  extensive  paper  nulls.  The  route  here 
turns  right,  crossing  the  Assabet  river  and  following  the  trolley 
past  the  isolated  buildings  of  extensive  powder  works  which 
blow  up  normally  once  a  year,  but  more  frequently  and  dis- 
astrously in  war  time.  The  route  then  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Westvale,  turns  right,  crosses  the  Assabet,  and  rejoins 
Route  15  at  the  Sudbury  river  bridge  (p  442). 

From  the  R  K  station.  Fitchburg,  the  main  route  continues 
on  Main  St.,  loUowing  the  red  markers. 

SSM  LUNENBURG.  Alt  520  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1393  {1910),  1620 
{191 5).    Worcester  Co.    Inc.  1728.    Mfg.  baskets. 

This  was  the  i)arent  town  from  which  Fitchburg  was  divided 
and  incoriH)rated  in  1764.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  deurge  II 
of  I'.ngland,  among  whose  titles  was  Duke  of  Luneburg. 

I'he  lefthand  roads  lead  to  Groton  (p  529),  an  alternate 
route  to  Boston  above  mentioned. 

The  main  route,  with  red  markers,  passes  through  Woods- 
ville  (61.0),  crossmg  the  Nashua  river  just  beyond. 

63 J    AYER,    Ait  232  ft.    Pop  {Iwp)  2797  {1910),  2779  {191S).  Mid- 
dt9$€x  Co,  StflfM  26SS.  Mfg.  teathtr  goodM* 
Ayer  is  an  important  railway  junction  where  several  divi- 
sions of  the  Boston  &  Maine  meet.   A  large  portion  of  the 
population  are  engaged  in  railroading.   It  was  formerly  known 
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as  Groton  Junction,  bul  was  incorporated  in  187 1  under  the 
name  of  Ayer  in  deference  to  James  C.  Ayer,  the  patent  medi- 
dne  manufacturer  of  Lowell,  who  extended  aid  to  the  new  town. 
The  Public  Libcary  is  a  gift  of  Frederick  F.  Ayer.  This  family 
was  the  first  to  make  a  great  fortune  from  extensive  advertis< 
ing  of  patent  medicines,  sarsaparilla,  cheny  pectoral,  etc.  The 
Federal  Encampment  for  30,000  conscripts  occupies  an  area 
of  about  To.ooo  acres  of  what  was  formerly  chielly  scrub  growth. 

The  route  through  Ayer  crosses  R.R.  and  continues  along 
East  Main  St keeping  to  the  left  at  the  stone  watering  trough, 
crossing  and  rrrro^.^ing  R.R. 

lOJi   UTTLETON  COMMON.    Alt  270  ft.    Pop   [LitUeton  twp) 
12Z9  i,mO),  1228  (,191$).   Middlesex  Co.   Inc.JTJS,  in- 

This  is  a  pleasant  country  village  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Nashua  and  the  Concord  rivers,  considerably  higher  than 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Concord  and  Maynard.   A  number 

of  fine  residences  and  estates  overlook  its  numerous  beautiful 

ponds  and  lakes.    The  orchards  of  this  section  are  among  the 

tmest  in  the  State.    Blanchard's  Monument  commemorates 

the  first  man  hit  at  Concord  Bridge.  April  19,  1775. 

John  Eliot  had  an  ludiuii  Church  ai  Xashoba  of  ten  fuaiilics  who 
subsisted,  says  Gookin,  "by  planting  corn,  fishing,  hunting,  and  some- 
timr  I  ihoring  with  the  English  people."  In  King  Thilip's  War  two 
of  the  men  of  the  town  were  killed. '  girl  of  fifteen  who  had  been  set 
to  watch  the  enemy  from  the  summit  of  Nashoba  Hill,  a  mile  east  of 
the  camp,  wa^  taken  captive  and  carried  to  Nashawa,  now  Lancaster. 
In  the  dead  of  ni^^ht  she  took  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  her  Indian 
captor,  mounted  a  horse  and  safely  escaped  to  her  relatives. 

From  Littleton  Common,  Route  38,  between  Worcester, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and  Newburyport,  turns  left  along 
a  State  Road,  marked  with  yellow  bands. 

The  main  route  follows  the  red  markers,  passing  a  mile  south 
of  Nashoba  Hill  (380  ft)  and  a  mile  further  on  skirts  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Nagog,  a  beautiftil  sheet  of  water. 

TiM   NORTH  ACTON.    Alt  18$  ft.    Pop  (Act  >n  twp>)  HU  (1910), 

21  SI  {1915).    Middlesex  Co.    Inc.  1735. 

The  village  lit's  to  the  left  of  the  road.  I'olhnving  the  valley 
of  Nashoba  Biouk  and  crossing  and  rccrossmg  R.R.  (77.0), 
the  route  passes  the  State  Reformatory,  on  the  right.  Crossing 
ihc  Assabet  river  we  follow  Elm  St.,  and  luiii  Icii  uuo  Main  St. 

79  J  CONCORD.  Alt  121  Jt.  Pop  \,twp)  6421  {1910},  {191S). 
MiMts^x  Co.  SHUwd  10SS.  Indian  name  Muakaia^dd, 
Concord  is  both  a  literary  shrine  and  a  mecca  of  patriotism. 
As  the  home  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  the  Al- 
cotts  it  has  the  significance  in  American  literature  of  Stratford 
in  England  or  Weimar  in  Germany.  The  slow  flowing  Con- 
cord and  Assabet  fortimately  turn  no  mill  wheels  and  have 
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brought  no  industrialism.   It  remains  quiet  and  serene  in 

atmosphere,  though  its  charm  has  in  recent  years  attracted  to 
it  for  residence  an  mcreasing  number  of  Boston  families,  whose 
dwellings  have  given  it  a  touch  of  modernity. 

Quite  apart  from  its  associatii  iib,  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  its  nioaduws,  rivers,  and  hills,  have  a  placid 
beauty  that  is  well  suggested  by  the  name  of  Concord.  A 
century  ago  Timothy  Dwight  quaintly  wrote:  "The  salubrity 
of  Concoid  violates  uie  most  received  medical  theories  concern- 
ing sudi  diseases  as  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  stagnant 
waters.  I  know  of  no  stream  which  approaches  nearer  to  a 
state  of  stagnation  than  Concord  River."  "  It  runs  so  slowly/' 
Alcott  said,  "because  it  hates  to  leave  Concord." 

On  ^^ain  St.  is  the  homestead  of  the  Hoar  family,  which 
sent  live  members  to  Congress,  of  whom  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar  was  the  m(  notable.  At  the  corner  of  Main  St.,  facing 
on  the  Green,  is  the  Wright  Tavern,  built  in  1747,  where  the 
minute  men  nightly  over  their  tankards  discussed  the  com- 
ing trouble.  On  April  19,  1775,  Major  Pitcairn,  who  made 
this  the  British  headquarters,  bcNisted,  while  stirring  his  toddy, 
that  he  would  "stir  the  blood  of  the  damned  Yankee  rebels 
before  night."  Within  are  some  interesting  Cblonial  relics. 
Adjoining  is  the  Unitarian  Church,  where  a  tablet  states  that 
the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  in  the  meeting  house  which 
preceded  this  present  one  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Green 
is  the  Colonial  Inn,  a  hiding  place  for  arms  in  1775. 

From  tlu'  northern  corner  of  the  Green,  Monument  Street 
leads  to  ihv  Concord  river.  "The  rude  bridge  that  arched  the 
Hood"  has  been  replaced  by  a  cement  structure.  A  simple 
obelisk  of  granite  marks  the  spot  where  stood  the  invading 
army,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  the  "Minute  Man/'  the  first 
statue  of  Daniel  Chester  French,  a  native  of  the  town,  marks 
where  "the  embattled  farmers  stood»  their  flag  to  April's  breeze 
untried."  Near  the  obelisk  the  graves  of  two  unknown  British 
soldiers,  enclosed  by  stone  posts  and  iron  chains,  are  marked: 

**They  came  three  thousand  miles,  and  diedi 
To  keep  the  Past  upon  its  throne; 
Unhrard,  beyond  the  ocean  tUe, 
Their  English  mother  made  her  moan." 
The  little  force  of  one  hundred  minute  men.  under  Captain  Georpe 
Minot,  first  gathered  by  the  Liberty  Pole  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Monument  Square  down  the  Lexington  Road,  behind  the  house 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society.    As  the  800  British  redcoats  approached, 
the  Americans  withdrew,  tirst  to  the  Square,  and  then  down  Monu- 
ment St.  across  the  old  North  Bridge  and  the  Meadows  to  Liberty 
St.,  where  a  tablet  in  the  wall  marks  their  position.    Near  at  hand 
is  the  hou^e  of  Major  John  Buttriik,  who  here  look  command.  When, 
however,  they  saw  the  smoke  and  flames  rising  from  the  burning  spoils 
the  British  had  gathered,  they  started  to  advance  across  the  bridge 
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and  had  arrived  where  ihc  "  Minute  Man  "  now  stands  when  one  of  the 
British  regulars  fired.  The  shot  was  followed  by  a  volley  which 
instantly  kilUd  r;ii>tain  D;i\is  and  Private  ITo-^mor.  In  the  return 
fire  two  British  were  killed  and  the  rest  fled  in  confusion.  The 
Americans  cros5ied  the  bridge  in  pursuit,  some  going  to  the  Elisha 
Jones  House,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  Manse,  and  later  by  a  broad 
circuit  ifirotiA'h  the  meadows  to  Mcrriam's  Corner  on  the  Lexington 
Road,  wlit  rt;  {hvy  endi  i\ure(l  to  head  olT  the  fleeing  British. 

The  Old  Manse,  wearing  a  look  oi  sleepy  and  unkempt  mys- 
tery, stands  to  the  west  of  the  road  not  far  from  the  Battle 
Ground.  It  was  built  before  the  Revolution  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  philosopher-poet,  Rev.  William  Emerson,  who 
from  the  windows  witnessed  the  fight,  and  left  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  how  the  guard  at  the  bridge  "retreated  in  the 
greatest  disorder  and  confusion."  In  his  grandfather's  house 
yoting  Ralph  wrote  many  of  his  early  poems  and  his  first  book, 
*' Nature.''  Bui  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse"  will  always 
luik  Ilawihorne's  memory'  with  the  place. 

From  Monument  S(iuare,  iiedford  Street  leads  in  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  Sleepy  Hullo w  Cemcter>'.  Beyond  the  great  green 
hill  that  gives  the  cemetery  its  name  on  the  tree-crowned  ridge 
are  the  graves  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  the 
Alcotts.  Thoreau  lies  in  the  family  lot  to  the  left  of  Ridge 
Path.  Within  a  hedge-bound  enclosure  is  a  small  stone  carved 
with  the  one  word  "Hawthorne,"  as  was  his  wish.  Near  at 
hand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path  is  the  grave  of  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  and  a  little  further  is  the  rose  quartz  boulder  mark- 
ing the  prave  of  Emerson  under  the  pine  which  long  before  his 
death  he  chose  to  be  his  sentinel. 

From  the  (ireen,  and  Monunicfit  Square,  Lexington  Street 
lea<l:>  lu  Mcrriain's  Corner  and  Boston.  The  Antiquarian 
Society's  House  on  the  left  is  filled  with  old  furniture  and 
relics  harking  from  the  Colonial  and  literary  days. 

Beyond  and  opposite  where  the  road  forks  is  the  square  white 
house,  in  which  Emerson  lived  from  1835  until  his  death.  The 
library  was  at  the  right  as  one  entered.  The  house  is  not  open 
to  visitors.  The  pines  and  chestnuts  which  partly  screen  it 
from  the  road  were  planted  by  Thoreau  and  Alcott  when 
Emerson  was  in  Europe.  Emerson  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  July,  18^5: 

*'J  have  dudKed  Ihe  doom  of  building,  and  have  bought  the  CooUdge 
house  in  Concord,  with  the  expectation  of  entering  it  next  September. 

It  is  a  mean  place,  and  cannot  be  fine  until  IrcL-^  atii!  ^^()\vrr>^  fi\\c  it  a 
character  of  its  own.  .  .  .  My  hous^  cost  me  S.^soo,  and  may  next  sum- 
mer cost  me  four  or  live  mure  tu  enlarge  and  finish.  The  seller  alleges 
that  it  cost  htm  SrSoo." 

Orchard  House,  the  second  home  of  Bronson  Alcott  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  lies 
ftuther  on  to  the  left.  Alcott  wrote,  *'My  neighbors  flatter 
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mc  in  telling  mc  that  I  have  one  of  the  best  placed  and  most 
|)icturesque  houses  in  town.  "  The  house  has  recenily  been 
restored  by  the  local  Woman's  CTuIj  and  here  one  may  visit 
the  room  where  "Little  Women"  was  written.  The  Hill- 
side Chapel  just  behind  was  built  in  1879  for  the  meetings  of 
the  School  of  l*hilosophy.    Louisa  wrote  in  her  diary : 

"Father  has  his  dmm  realised  at  last,  and  is  in  bis  glory,  with 

plenty  of  talk  to  swim  in  .  .  .  something  new  in  this  dull  old  town;  .  .  . 
The  town  swarms  with  budding  philosophers,  and  they  roost  on  our 
steps  like  hens  waiting  for  corn." 


The  \Vayside,  the  next  house,  was  the  Alcotts*  first  home, 
which  Hawthorne  bought  in  1S52  and  named  because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  road.  Here  he  Uved  until  his  death  in  1864. 
Hawthorne  wrote  his  friend  George  William  Curtis: 

"Before  Mr  Alcott  took  it  in  hand,  it  was  a  mean-looking  affair 
with  two  peaked  gahles.  ...  He  added  a  porch  in  front,  and  a  central 
peak,  and  a  piazza  at  each  end,  and  painted  it  a  ru^>ly  ohve  hue,  and 
inve^ed  the  whole  with  a  modest  picturesqueness." 

On  his  return  from  England  in  i860  Hawthorne  enlarged  the 
house  and  built  the  tower  in  wliich  he  had  his  study.  A  reach 
of  two  hundred  yards  running  east  and  west  upon  the  hill  back 
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of  the  house  was  worn  by  his  feet  into  the  path  which  is  called 

by  his  name.    Of  recent  years  Wayside  has  been  the  home 

of  Mrs.  Lothrop,  'Margaret  Sidney,'  the  author  of  the  popular 

children's  series  "The  Five  Little  Peppers." 

The  Concord  grape  was  originated  by  Ephraim  Bull,  whose 

house  is  next  beyond  Wayside.     The  original  vine  may 

still  be  seen  on  the  arbor  behind  the  house.    A  gold  beater  by 

trade,  Ephraim  Bull  moved  to  Concord  in  1836  and  at  once 

"looked  about  to  see  what  I  could  find  among  our  wildings.  The 
next  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  best  and  earliest  grape  for  seed,  and 
this  I  found  in  an  accidental  seedling  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  crop 
was  abundant,  ripe  in  August,  and  of  very  good  quality  for  a  wild  grape. 
I  sowed  the  seed  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  Among  them  the  Concord 
was  the  only  one  worth  saving." 

Thoreau  was  born  in  a  handsome  oldfashioned  house  a  mile 
south  of  the  village.    He  made  a  living  making  lead  pencils 

and  preparing  plumbago  for 
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elect  rot yping.  The  site  of 
his  little  cabin  under  the  tall 
pines  on  Waldcn  Pond  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  is 
marked  by  a  stone  cairn. 

The  house  of  Frank  B.  San- 
born, the  *Sage  of  Concord,* 
alx)litionist,  journalist,  and 
last  of  the  Concord  philos- 
ophers, is  between  Elm  St. 
and  the  river.  He  died  Feb. 
23,  igi7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  For  thirty-six  years  he  made 
his  home  in  Concord,  the  intimate  of  the  literar>'  group  that  has 
made  the  place  famous.  In  recent  years  he  spent  less  of  his 
lime  in  Concord  because  of  the  "mean  and  petty  persecution 
of  the  town  oflicials"  who  resented  his  independence  and  in- 
sistence on  individual  rights.  The  Middlesex  School  for  boys 
and  Thenford,  Miss  WoodhuH's  school  for  girls  (p  847),  are  here. 

Concord  was  the  first  inland  town  founded  in  the  Bay  Colony.  It 
was  settled  in  lO.iS  by  a  few  families  led  by  Major  Simon  Willard. 
Indian  tra<ler.  and  Peter  Bulkley,  the  minister,  who  made  their  way 
from  Cambridge  along  Indian  trails.  \  year  later,  the  settlers  secured 
a  quitclaim  fur  the  tract  from  the  widow  of  Nanapashemet,  chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  tribe.  Concord  was  made  a  shire  town  in  1602 
and  became  the  most  imjwrtant  central  town  of  the  province.  The 
first  county  convention  to  protest  against  the  .\cts  of  Parliament  and 
King  was  held  here  in  .August,  1774,  and  here  the  Provincial  Congress 
sat  in  1775.  It  was  the  principal  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  arms 
and  military  stores  obtained  by  the  Congress,  and  at  this  time  its  chief 
industry  was  the  making  of  firearms  and  musket  balls.  Nearly  two 
hundred  townsmen  were  engaged  in  the  Fight,  representing  almost 
every  family  of  the  town  at  that  time.  Tor  the  year  when  the  Har- 
vard Ct)llcge  buildings  at  Cambri»lge  were  used  as  barracks  the  college 
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removed  to  Aanursneck  Hill.  By  the  middle  o(  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Concord  had  changed  from  a  busy  shire  town  to  a  quiet  country 
village,  but  it  had  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  retreat  for  philosophers  and 
literary  folk     (^f  late  years  market-gardening  has  flourished  on  the 

rich  soil  of  the  district. 

Leaving  Concord  by  Lcxiagtoa  Si.,  ihc  route  follows  the 
red  markers  to  Merriam's  Corner  (8i.o).  Here  the  minute 
men  mtercepted  the  British  retreat  from  Concord  and  at  this 
point  began  the  running  fight  in  which  the  regulars  were  fired 
upon  from  "behind  each  farmyard  fence  and  wall"  until  they 
joined  at  Lexington  the  re-enforcements  of  £arl  Percy.  Half- 
way to  Lexington  on  the  left,  a  large  pyramidal  monument 
marks  the  place  where  Paul  Rcvcrc's  ride  ended  fl(  re  he 
and  Dawes  were  captured  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  Nineteenth  by  a  British  patrol  stationed  here  to  intercept 
communication  with  C\)nrr>rH  Dr.  Prescott,  who  accompa- 
nied them,  escaped  by  juinpiiig  his  horse  over  a  stone  wail,  and 
gave  the  alarm  at  Concord.  A  mile  further  on  the  road  forks 
beyond  a  rocky  cliff.  The  course  of  the  British  was  over  the 
road  to  the  left.  A  tablet  on  the  left  marks  the  position  wheie 
the  British  made  a  stand  in  the  course  of  their  retreat.  At 
Fiske'a  Hill,  further  on,  Major  Pitcaim  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  the  animal  and  its  accouterraents  capttired.  His 
pistols  are  now  in  the  Hancock-Clarke  House  at  Lexington. 

86 J  LEXINGTON.  Alt  22S  ft.  Pop  (twp)  4918  {1910),  5506  {1915). 
Middlesex  Co.  Settled  1640. 
Lexington  is  a  beautiful  residential  town  of  increasing  pop- 
ularity. The  triangular  elm-shaded  Green,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  Colonial  structures,  wears  today  an  air  of  undisturbed 
repose;  yet  the  interest  here  is  all  of  war  and  l)loodsh(  d  and 
the  numerous  tablets  all  relate  to  the  stirring  events  on  that 
loth  of  April.  1775.  -At  the  corner  of  the  triangle  as  we  enter 
is  an  ivy-grown  granite  monument  erected  in  1799,  perhaps 
the  first  prominent  memorial  of  the  Revolution.  Before  it  lie, 
re-interred  here  in  1835,  those  who  died  upon  the  Green  in 
the  early  gray  of  that  momentous  April  morning.  A  marble 
tablet  in  the  face  of  the  monument  bears  a  ra&er  long  and 
oratorical  inscription,  beginning: 

"Sacrrd  to  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankindl 
The  Freedom  and  independence  of  America, 
Sealed  and  Defended  by  the  Blood  of  Her  Sons." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Green  embedded  in  the  green- 
sward is  a  fifteen-ton  boulder  on  the  face  of  which  has  been  cut 
a  long-barreled  musket,  over  which  hangs  a  powder  horn,  the 
barrel  pointing  the  direction  of  the  line-up  of  the  minute  men. 
Below  are  inscribed  the  words  attributed  to  Captain  Parker, 
who  was  in  command: 
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"Stand  your  ground 
Don't  fire  unless  fired  upon 

But  if  they  niL':in  f  o  have  a  war 
I,et  il  br^in  here." 

As  Major  ritcnirn  approached  with  his  6cx5  rcguhirs  he  heard 
the  ruU  of  ihc  drum  assembhng  the  seventy  minulc  men  who 
had  carher  gatlicred  in  the  Ruckman  Tavern,  just  opposite 
the  Green.  The  British  regulars  came  forward  at  the  double- 
quick.  Pitcairn  rode  up  and  arruganlly  ordered,  "Disperse, 
ye  rebels!''  They  stood  their  ground.  A  shot  came  from  the 
British  line  followed  by  a  volley  and  then  another.  Eight  of 
the  minute  men  lay  dead  and  nine  wounded.  Then  the  minute 
men  scattered  and  the  British  after  a  half  hour's  delay  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  Concord. 

At  the  apex  of  the  (ireen  facing  the  direction  from  which  the 
British  approached  is  Kitson's  bronze  **  Minute  Man,'*  spirited 
and  admirably  poised,  representing  Captain  John  I'arker, 
lightly  leaping  up  a  pile  of  field  stone  which  forms  the  base 
and  support  of  the  fountain  in  front.  About  the  Green  are  a 
number  of  historic  houses.  To  the  doorstep  of  the  Harrington 
House*  at  the  comer  of  Bedford  St.,  Jonathan  Harrington, 
wounded  in  that  first  volley,  crawled  to  die  at  his  wife's  feet. 
The  old  Buckman  Tavern,  built  in  i6qo,  where  the  minute 
men  assembled,  a  square,  severely  plain,  but  well-preserved 
old  building  with  dormer  windows,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lexington  Historical  Society. 

Opposite  the  Unitarian  meeting  house  a  lane  leads  to  the 
old  remeter>'  where  is  the  grave  of  Captain  Parker.  At  the 
corner  of  Bedford  and  Hancock  Sts.  is  the  little  building  built 
in  1822  for  Lexington  Academy  and  taken  over  by  the  State 
in  i8j9  for  the  lir^t  of  all  normal  schools  in  the  country. 

A  little  way  down  Hancock  St.  across  R.R.  on  the  right 
is  the  Hancock-Clarke  House,  a  plain  and  unimportant-look- 
ing building,  which,  however,  attracts  across  its  threshold  as 
many  as  20,000  visitors  a  year.  The  house  originally  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  was  moved  here  in  i8g6, 
when  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Historical  Society. 
It  contain^;  intere^iing  and  valuable  collections.  (Open  free 
daily  and  Sunday  afternoon.)  The  rear  portion  of  the  present 
building  one-storied  wiili  durmer  windows,  was  built  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hamoek  in  i(>g8.  In  this  Manse  lived  two  minis- 
ters of  the  Lexington  Church,  whose  term  of  pastoral  service 
counted  up  to  loi  years.  The  bulkier  was  the  great-grand- 
father  of  John  Hancock,  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  here 
the  latter  frequently  came  to  visit  his  grandfather  and  later 
his  cousin,  \  hr  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke.  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams  were  sleeping  in  an  upper  room  in  the  front  portion  of 
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the  house  on  that  fateful  April  night.  And  here  at  the  same 
time  was  visiting  Dorothy  (,Uimcy,  John  Hancock's  dashing 
and  brilliant  fiancee,  whom  he  married  the  following  August 
at  Fairfield  (p  87).  Hanun  k  and  Adams  had  a  price  upon 
their  heads  and  a  guard  of  minute  men  had  been  posted  about 
the  house  to  protect  them  from  surprise.  As  Paul  Revere 
dashed  up  to  warn  the  proscribed  patriots  "it  was  one  by 
the  village  dock."  The  guard  cautioned  him  about  making 
so  much  noise,  lest  he  waken  the  sleepers.  "Noise!"  roared 
Revere.  "You'll  have  noise  enough  before  long.  The  red- 
coats are  coming*"  Hancock  and  Adams  were  hustled  off  to 
the  old  Parsonage  in  Burlington  and  later  to  Billcrica.  Han- 
cock sent  back  a  note  to  Dorothy  requesting  her  to  follow 
them  and  bring  the  line  salmon  th:'.t  had  been  sent  ihcm  for 
their  dinner,  which  she  accordingly  did. 

Passing  ihc  Lil)rary,  on  the  right,  and  the  Town  ilall,  on 
the  left,  and  the  lamous  but  now  obsolescent  "Keelcy  Cure," 
on  the  grounds  of  the  High  Sdiool  is  an  ugly  stone  cannon. 
This  marks  the  position  of  one  of  the  two  fieldpieces  which 
Earl  Percy  planted  to  protect  his  retreat.  Across  the  road, 
further  on,  a  tablet  marks  the  position  of  the  second. 

The  Munroe  Tavern,  shaded  by  fine  old  trees,  was  erected, 
as  the  tablet  informs  us,  in  1605  l)y  William  Munroe.  When 
Earl  Percy  reached  Lexington  with  re-enforcements,  1500 
strong,  on  the  aitcrnoon  of  April  lo.  he  made  this  old  hostelry 
his  headquarters  and  here  the  wounded  were  treated.  In  the 
ceiling  of  the  bar-room  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  hole 
made  by  a  British  bullet.  The  landlord  in  1775  ^^^^ 
fifteen  Munroes  who  shared  in  the  fighting,  and  as  orderly 
sergeant  he  lined  up  the  seveDt>  yeomen  on  the  Green  in  the 
dawn.  This  building  was  a  well^patronized  inn  for  163  y^urs. 
Closed  to  the  public  in  1858,  in  1910  it  came  by  bequest  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lexingt  on  Historical  Society  and  now  con- 
tains interesting  Revolutionary  relics.    (Open  to  the  public.) 

It  was  in  1641  that  Robert  Harlakentlt  n  built  the  first  liou?ic  in 
Cambridge  Farms,  as  this  region  was  then  known.  The  hrst  set- 
tlement w&s  near  Vine  Brook.  The  town  was  later  named  by  Gov- 
ernor  Dudley  for  Lord  Lexington,  an  ancient  nobleman  of  prominence 
at  that  time.  Lexington,  Ry.,  was  named  by  it^^  pioneer  settlers  in 
1775  "in  honor  of  that  glorious  field  where  the  rebels  of  Massachu- 
setts had  died  but  a  few  weeks  before,  resisting  the  encroachments  ot 
their  kint:."  A-i<ie  from  the  events  of  April  10  little  that  is  momen- 
tous has  happened  in  Lexington.  ^  Theodore  Parker,  scholar,  liberal 
thinker,  and  ardent  abolitionist,  is  Lexington's  most  famous  son. 
The  site  of  the  h<tuse  on  Spring  St.,  ofT  [he  \\':ilt!iani  Road»  where  he 
was  born  in  1610  is  now  marked  by  a  granite  monument. 

Lexington  in  June,  igi5,  staged  a  great  historical  pageant  to  cele- 
brate a  century  of  lasting  i>eace  between  England  and  America.  In 
the  outdoor  amphithe-ater  at  Twin  Kims  were  reviewed  the  events  in 
the  history  oi  the  town,  before  audiences  of  Sooo. 
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From  Lexingion  to  Cambridge  tablet  after  tahlet  along  the 
wayside  records  every  incident  of  ihai  runiiiiig  light  in  which 
73  of  the  British  were  killed,  174  wounded,  and  26  taken  pris- 
oners. At  the  comer  of  Massadiusetts  Ave.  and  Pleasant  St. 
a  tablet  commemorates:  "Benjamin  Wellington/  A  minute 
man/  was  surprised  by  British/  scouts  and  disarmed./  With 
undaunted  courage/  he  borrowed  another  gun  and/  hastened  to 
join  his  comrades,  on  Lexington  Green.** 

In  East  Lexington  a  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  house  where 
to  the  age  of  f)6  lived  Jonathan  Harrington,  the  son  of  thnt 
other  Jonathan,  who  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  on  his 
threshold.  Though  but  sixteen  ihis  younger  Jonathan  blew 
the  fife  for  that  early  morning  line-up  un  the  (ireen. 

To  the  left  as  we  approach  Arlington  a  new  State  Highway, 
for  which  the  town  of  Arlington  gave  the  land,  cuts  across  the 
fidds,  avoiding  the  center  of  the  town,  and  Joins  the  Mystic 
Parkway  (R.  34). 

At  Arlington  Heights  is  the  home  of  Cyrus  Dallin,  the 
sculptor  who  came  out  of  the  West,  and  who  has  idealized  the 
h'fe  and  spirit  of  the  Indian.  His  best  known  works  in  New 
England  are  the  ** Indian  ThnUer,"  at  Arlington.  :inri  the 
"Appeal  to  the  (ireat  Spirit,  '  which  stands  before  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

9iM  ARl^^'CTON.  46  ft  Pop  'twp''  11.187  '19W\  Lf,SS9  (19I5\ 
Middlesex  Co.  Inc.  1867.  Indian  name  Menolomy,  MJg, 
leather;  market-gardening. 

Opposite  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Robbins  Library,  an  at- 
tractive civic  center,  Route  21  enters  from  Belmont  and  Wal- 

tham,  on  Pleasant  St.  At  Cooper's  Tavern  the  road  sharp  to 
the  left,  with  blue  markers,  follows  the  route  of  Paul  Revere's 
ride  through  Mcdford,  used  by  Route  27  to  Billerica  and  Lowell. 
This  road  also  leads  I0  the  North  Shore,  avoiding  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  A  talilet  marks  the  site  of  the  Black  Horse  Tav- 
ern, where  Orne,  Lee.  anfi  (ierry  (p  662),  Marblehejid's  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  spt-ni  the  night  before  the  Lexington-Concord 
Fighi,  Ikeing  into  hiding  in  the  cornticld  behind  the  inn  when 
the  arrival  of  the  British  forces  was  announced. 

Massachusetts  Avenue  leads  on  through  Cambridge  (p  482), 
Harvard  Square,  and  across  Harvard  Bridge  to 

98  J    BOSTON  {R,  20,  p  472) 
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Via  Taunion  and  Meddleboko. 

This  imporlani  crossroad  is  City  or  Stale  Highway,  mostly 
macadam,  in  good  condition  and  being  improved  from  year  to 
year.  From  City  Hall,  Providence,  the  route  runs  east  be- 
tween the  Fire  Station  and  the  Post  Office,  up  Waterman  St., 
passing  Brown  University  and  crossing  the  Seekonk  river  by 
the  old  iron  drawbridge  to  East  Providence  (2.5;  p  450).  At 
the  watering  trough  at  Broadway  Six  Comers  bear  left  on 
Tniinton  Ave.,  a  good  macadam  road.  The  State  line  (3.5) 
is  marked  by  a  monument. 

Beyond  East  Providence  we  pass  Hunts  Mills,  a  [)opular 
canoeing  resort  on  Ten  Mile  River,  a  little  stream  noted  for  its 
idyllic  scenery.  It  was  formerly  the  boundary  line  between 
Providence  County  in  Rhode  Island  and  Bristol  County  in 
Massachusetts.  From  this  point  the  route  is  marked  by 
yellow  bands  on  telephone  poles  and  fence  posts  at  intersectirg 
roads  and  other  points  of  doubt. 

9M    REHOBOTH.    Pop  Uwp)  2001  {1910),  2222  \,191S).    Bristol  Co. 
Settled  1642.    Indian  name  Seconet. 

Rehoboth,  today  a  quiet  agricultural  community,  is  the  old- 
est settlement  in  this  vicinity  except  Providence,  and  is  the 
mother  town  of  Pawtucket  and  the  Attleboros  which  long  since 
completely  eclipsed  it.  Attleboro  was  set  off  from  Rehoboth 
as  early  as  1694,  and  from  it  in  18x2  sprang  the  little  town  of 
Seekonk  and  a  part  of  Pawtucket.  Here  Darius  (ioff  estab- 
lished the  great  plush  and  braid  works  which  attained  a  more 
than  national  importance,  now  situated  in  Pawtucket.  The 
Goff  estate  in  Rehoboth  has  been  in  the  family  since  1716  and 
has  never  been  deeded. 

The  Hornbine  Meeting  House  of  the  Six-Principle  Baptist 
sect  established  here  about  1750  is  famous  for  its  vearly  func- 
tion, a  quaint  survival  of  an  early  Colonial  festival,  ever  more 
popular  and  profitable,  the  'old  home'  day,  a  gathering  of  the 
neighbors  and  hand-shaking  politicians  repairing  their  political 
fences.  The  Museum  of  the  Rehoboth  Historical  Society 
contains  King  Philip's  kettle  and  other  interesting  relics.  It 
has  been  very  largely  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  annual 
clambakes. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Rehoboth,  with  the  church  on  the 
right,  the  route,  a  macadam  road,  bears  left  and  again  joins 
the  trolley,  running  airaight  across  country.  About  I  wo  miles 
from  Rehoboth  on  the  right,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Turnpike, 
is  Anawan's  Rock,  where  Captain  Church  captured  Anawan, 

(4SI) 
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Kinp  Philip's  intrcpiH  aide  and  counselor,  whose  stronghold  was 
in  the  Sfjuaiinakonk  Swamp,  a  mile  to  the  south.  North  of 
the  Rock  is  Great  Meadow  Hill  (266  ft)  with  a  watch-tower 
used  by  the  State  Fire  Wardt  ii  in  the  summer  and  fall. 

JusL  beyond  Wcstville  (i6.oj,  an  outlying  village  of  1  aunton, 
we  cross  Three  Mile  River,  a  picturesque  stream.  The  State 
Road  enters  Winthrop  St.,  curving  right  into  Main  St.  and 
crossing  Route  33,  from  Boston  to  Newport. 

28.5    TAUNTON  (R.  32). 

From  the  City  Hall.  Taunton,  the  route  follows  Summer  St. 
over  the  Taunton  river,  following  the  yeliow  Ijantis  on  the  tele- 
graph poles  with  the  trolley  through  to  Harts  Corners  (20.3), 
where  we  bear  left  and  cross  the  Coltey  river  and  R.R.,  a  mile 
beyond,  into  East  Taunton  (24.5).  Tlie  route  passes  straight 
through  the  village.  To  the  north  is  the  Taunton  river. 
Recrossing  R.R.,  cross  Poquoy  Trout  Brook  and  pass  through 
Center  St.,  crossing  Warcham  St.  and  Route  31,  from  Boston 
to  Woods  Hole  and  Chatham,  marked  with  blue  bands. 

Z9^    MIDDLEBORO  R.31). 

Note,  i'rom  Middkl)oro,  an  exrcllont  Stale  Road  leads 
south  through  the  heart  of  the  Massasoit  (ountr)^  to  Lakeviile 
on  Assawompset  Pond,  the  largest  in  Massachusetts. 

The  yellow-marked  route  passes  the  Post  Oflicc  on  the  left, 
and  turns  left  on  North  Main  St.,  then  right  on  East  Main  St., 
crossing  the  Namasket  river.  The  road  lies  straight  ahead  to 
the  five  comers  called  Middleboro  Green  (51.5).  Assawompset 
was  the  name  applied  to  all  this  lake  and  swamp  region  round 
about,  Namasket,  -"a  place  of  fish," — being  the  name  of  the 
site  occupied  by  the  town.  To  the  north  is  Meeting  House 
Swamp  and  to  the  south  Woods  Pond,  and  Shorts.  Woods, 
and  Siony  Brooks, — all  of  which  tlow  into  Tispaquin  Pond, 
three  miles  to  the  south.  The  route  <  ros^t  s  the  square  diag- 
onally and  l>ears  slightly  left  with  yellow  marktTS. 

Note.  The  Plymouth  roa<l  K  ids  through  W'aterville  (.u-.s) 
and  North  Carver  (36.5).  Three  miles  to  the  south  is  the 
principal  village  of  Carver,  where  the  lii^L  iron  tea  kettle  made 
m  America  was  cast,  about  1762,  when  the  town  attained  some 
prominence  through  the  excellence  of  its  hollow  iron  ware. 
The  road  bears  sharp  left  and  right  just  beyond,  crossing  Stony 
Brook.  Nearing  Plymouth,  Little  Pond  and  Billington  Sea 
are  seen  on  the  south.  The  road  follows  Town  Brook  and 
enters  Summer  St.,  joining  Route  30  at  Plyuouth  (44.5). 

The  route  marked  by  yellow  bands  continues  northward 
past  the  villages  of  EddyviUe  and  Wenatuxit  to 
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37.0    PLYMPTON.    Alt  100  ft-    Pop  {twp)  561  (1910),  599  (,1915). 
Plymouth  Co.    Inc.  1707.    Mfg.  thread  and  boxes. 

The  route  keeps  straight  on  northward  to  the  hamlet  of 

North  Plympton  (39.5),  where  it  turns  right,  with  the  yelloH 

markers,  joining  Route  30,  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  and 

Provincetown,  at 

42  0    KINGSTON  (R.  30,  p  559). 

44.5  PLYMOUTH. 
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R.  17.   PROVIDENCE  to  BUZZARDS  BAY.  ^.5  m. 
Via  Fall  River  and  New  Bedfokd. 

This  route  affords  an  important  oonnecting  link  between 
Providence^  the  southern  Massachusetts  cities,  and  the  routes 
to  the  Cape.  For  eight  months  in  the  year,  when  the  Bristol 
Ferry  is  not  running,  the  only  route  from  Providence  to  New- 
port is  this  by  way  of  Fall  River.  The  route  is  nearly  all 
macadam  State  Road,  with  red  markers  from  Fall  River. 

From  Fxrhnnge  Place,  Providence,  follow  Route  i6  to  the 
Six  Corners  in  East  Providence  (2.5).  Jog  r\^}]\  and  left  around 
small  iron  water  trough  into  Waterman  Ave.,  loilowing  trolley. 

4J   SEEKONK,   Pop  {twp)  2397  {1910),  i7&2  {1915),   Brittot  Co. 

Indian  name,  "wild  goose.'* 
Miss  Wheeler's  School  for  pirls  of  Providence  has  a  120-acre 
farm  here  to  which  the  pirls  re^i )ri  lor  week-irnds.  Aljuul  a  mile 
beyond  Luthers  Co^ner^  u^.;)  are  the  greenhouses  and  ex- 
tensive truck  gardens  of  David  S.  Peck.  Further  on  is  the 
Monroe  Tavern,  an  old  coaching  hostelry. 

ISM    SWANSEA.    Pop  1978  {1910),  2556   191 S).    Inc.  1668 

Swansea  village  is  known  as  one  oi  ilu  most  l)eautifui  in  this 
section  of  New  England.  The  Frank  S.  Stevens  School,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Library,  and  Christ  Church  (Episcopal), 
named  in  the  order  of  location,  are  all  gifts  of  the  late  Frank  S. 
Stevens  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  whose  mansion  is  on  the  right, 
nearly  opposite  the  church.  On  the  hill  east  of  the  village  is 
Rest  House,  given  by  Mrs.  Stevens  to  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  church  workers.  The 
fine  old  meeting  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  first  edifice 
(1682).  For  T07  consecutive  years  the  pastorate  was  filled  by 
a  son  and  grandson  of  Samson  Mason,  a  soldier  under  Crom- 
well, who  settled  nearby  at  RehoboLh.  Garrlners  Neck,  which 
extends  houthward  into  Mt.  Hope  Bay,  has  some  ancient  farms 
and  also  summer  cottages. 

The  route  turns  right  with  the  trolley  to  Fall  River.  Just 
before  reaching  the  Taunton  river,  it  joins  Route  32,  from 
Boston  to  Newport  ,  into 

19.5    FALL  RIVER  \R.  32  >. 

From  the  City  Hall,  the  route  runs  east  on  Pleasant  St., 
along  the  course  of  the  Quequechan  river,  through  Flint  \  illage, 
a  manufacturing  suburb  with  numerous  cotton  factories,  and 
crosses  the  narrow  causeway,  following  the  red  markers,  be- 
tween the  two  Watuppa  Ponds.  The  upper  pond  is  of  excep- 
tionally pure  water,  fed  by  springs,  and  furnishes  the  water 
supply  as  well  as  power  for  the  miUs.  From  here,  the  high- 
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way  ruas  straight,  passing  on  the  right  Lincoln  Park,  an  amuse- 
ment resort,  to  VVcstport  Factory  (26.5),  which  hVs  at  the  head 
of  the  deep  estuar>',  Wcstport  River.  At  the  moui  h  of  the  estu- 
ary is  iiorse  Neck  Beach  with  great  while  baaci  tiuacb  and  the 
summer  resort  of  Acoaxet.  The  inferior  soil  of  this  region 
has  been  made  to  yidd  for  centuries  large  crops  of  com,  when 
fertilized  in  the  Indian  manner  with  menhaden,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  caught  in  these  inlets.  The  route,  marked 
red,  turns  slightly  to  the  left  and  runs  almost  directly  east  to 
the  village  of  North  Dartmouth  (39.5). 

About  five  miles  south  is  the  old  town  of 

DARTMOUTH.    Pop  {Iwp)  4378  {2910),  5321  ^I9J5).     Settled  1650. 

In  1650  two  settlers  from  Taunton  set  up  a  forge  at  Rus- 
sell's Mills.  Two  years  later  a  great  tract  of  land  here  was  sold 
to  the  Pilgrims  by  Massasoit  and  his  son  Wamsutta.  Dart- 
mouth thus  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  shores 

of  Buzzards  Bay  and  almost  from  its  beginning  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Quakers.   It  received  its  name  from  the  English 

port  where  the  "Mayflower"  \yw\  hack  for  repairs.  These 
early  settlers  gave  Buzzards  Bay  its  name  on  actt  unt  of  the 
abundance  of  buzzardets  or  Ush-hawks  in  this  region.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  region,  Apponaganset ,  is  preserved  in  the 
name  of  urn  of  the  villages  near  the  coast. 

32^  NEW  BEDFORD.  Pop  96,6S2  '1910:,  105.000  (1915);  one 
third  joretgn-bom,  chiefly  French  Canadians  and  PortU' 
9ue9€»  Coimty-Meat  of  Brutot  Co.  Settted  16S2,  Port  of 
Entry.  Fishing  and  whaling  interests;  coal  distributing 
center.  Mfg.  cation  goods  and  yarns,  sdk  and  woolens,  twist 
drills,  leather,  cordage,  glass,  Paper,  soap,  candles,  silver- 
wmo,  shoetp  9erew»,  whale  oils,  chairs,  and  eyelets.  Fre- 
quent steamers  in  season  to  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Woods 
Hole,  Marthas  Vineyard,  and  Nantuctut;  direct  packet  service 
lo  OtM  Copa  Verda  fdands,  and  tht  AMorei, 

New  Bedford  is  an  attractively  situated  city  on  land  rising 

from  its  commodious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acushnet 

river  and  overlooking  Buzzards  fiay.   It  is  a  great  cotton-mUl 

town,  second  in  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  United  States, 

and  first  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  goods  and  yarns. 
The  humid  cHmale  makes  possible  the  spinning  of  the  hnest 
cotton  yarns  at  the  least  e.xpense,  and  to  this  is  largely  due  the 
supremacy  of  New  Bedford  in  the  making  of  fine  cotton  goods. 
The  Wamsutta  Mills  are  the  rnu^i  extensive,  but  the  weaving 
shed  of  the  Nashewena  Mills  is  the  largest  weaving  pkuu  under 
one  roof  in  the  world.  There  are  65  cotton  and  yarn  mills, 
operating  3,000,000  spindles,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  States.  Over  50,000  looms  produce 
more  fine  cotton  goods  than  are  product  in  any  other  city  in 
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the  counlry.  The  mills  use  about  300,000  bales  of  cotton 
per  year.  Twist  drills  were  originated  at  the  Morse  plant 
here  and  from  that  shop  have  sprung  all  the  other  ooncems  in 
the  country  engaged  in  making  twist  drills.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  whaling  before  the  Civil  War  over  300  vessels  were 
registered  from  this  port  and  io,ooo  hands  were  employed. 

On  "Johnny  Cake  Hill"  is  the  Seaman's  Bethel  and  Mariner's 
Home,  a  structure  built  in  the  ciphteenlh  centur)-.  This 
region  has  been  immortalized  in  that  famous  epic  of  the  whal- 
ing industry,  Herman  Melville's  "Moby  Dick  of  the  White 
Whale."  It  is  a  region  saturated  with  the  charm  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sea.  Here  is  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society  which  contains  a  most  interesting  collection  of  material 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  Old  Dartmouth.  Ad- 
joining and  connected  wiUi  it  is  the  Jonathan  Bourne  Whaling 
Museum,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  opened  in 
IQ16.  presented  to  the  Historical  Society  l)y  Miss  Emily  How- 
land  Boiime,  daughter  of  the  great  whaling  merchant  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  building,  designed  by  Hcnr\'  \':iughan.  is 
modeled  after  the  old  Custom  House  at  Salem.  The  large  size 
main  hall  contains  a  half  size  model  of  the  old  whaling  ship 
"Lagoda."  one  of  Jonathan  Hourne's  earliest  and  most  suc- 
cessful whalers  which  kept  the  sciis  for  forty-four  years  and 
distributed  to  its  owners  a  net  profit  of  $652,000.  The  model, 
59  feet  long  and  89  feet  high,  is  an  exact  copy  to  the  minutest 
details,  ha^xK>ns,  lances,  try-works,  and  crow's  nest. 

New  Bedford  is  a  well-built  town,  but  its  modem  buildings 
and  monuments  have  no  especial  interest  for  the  tourist.  The 
harbor  and  docks  present  a  busy  scene  and  are  worth  \-isiting. 
An  interesting  drive  along  the  harbor  front,  affording  fine 
views,  leads  to  Fort  Rodman,  a  stone  fort  erect ed  during  the 
Civil  War  with  modern  fortiticalions.  New  Bedford  is  one 
of  the  twenty-six  places  reported  by  the  United  States  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  i()0()  as  having  "pennaaent  coast  defences." 
The  older  portion  of  the  town,  especially  County  Street,  stiU 
contains  a  number  of  stately  old  residences  of  the  local  marine 
aristocracy*  A  centur>  ago  these  mansions  caused  Lady 
Wortley  to  call  New  Bedford  "a  city  of  palaces." 

South  of  New  Bedford  is  the  pleasant  little  \  illage  of  Non- 
quit,  a  favorite  summering  place.  General  'Phil'  Sheridan 
of  Civil  War  fame  diid  here,  and  it  was  the  summer  home  for 
many  years  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  \\'alton  Ricketson,  the  sculp- 
tor, had  a  studio  in  the  village,  and  it  is  still  a  resort  of  artists. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  visited  the  site  of  Nrw  Bedford  in  if>o-\  trad- 
iiu;  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atushnet.  New  Bedford 
was  settled  from  the  old  Quaker  town  of  Dartmouth  to  the  southwest* 
and  cailed  Bedford  after  Joseph  Russell,  one  of  the  founderSp  whote 
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family  name  was  th.it  of  the  T>uki>  nf  Rt-dfortl.  Later,  the  name  was 
changt-'d  to  New"  Bctlfurtl  to  dislinyuisli  it  trum  the  town  of  Bedford 
in  Middle-^ex  County.  The  Quaker  element  has  always  been  impor- 
tant In  \cw  Bedford  and  jirominrnl  in  its  affairs. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  harbor  became  a  rendezvous  for  Ameri- 
can privateers.  On  Sept.  5,  1778.  the  English  fleet  under  Earl  Grey 
made  a  disastrous  attack,  burning  more  than  seventy  ships.  Major 
John  Andr*''  marrhed  up  roiinty  St  an'l  Vuirncd  n  number  01  the  dwell- 
ings oi  the  aristocracy  and  nearly  dc^>trc»ycd  the  luwn. 

The  whaling  industry  was  estabU.shed  here  in  1765  by  Joseph  Rotch 
of  Nantucket.  By  1804  fifty  nim-  wli.ilcrs  rt  i:i>t<  r<  d  from  New  Rtd- 
ford  and  in  1845  it  was  the  fourth  port  of  the  United  States  in  regis- 
tered tonnage.  The  climax  of  whaling'  came  in  1859  when  ^2q  vessels 
were  reRistered  from  the  port,  representing  an  investment  of  $1 2,000,000 
and  employing  10,000  hands.  The  Civil  War  wa"?  a  fjreal  blow  to  the 
industry.  The  Confederates  sunk  more  than  twenty-nve  vessels  and 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  purchased  many  of  the  ships  to  be  filled  with 
stone=:  and  >unk  at  harl)or  raouths.  About  that  time  petroleum  suc- 
ceeded whale  oil  to  a  large  extent.  Then  followed  losses  of  vessels  in 
the  Arctic  ice  in  1871  and  1878.  The  bdustry  has  struggled  on, 
however,  and  in  iqoq  there  were  thirteen  steamers  and  six  other  ves- 
sel rmj)!i>v  fi^f,  chiefly  in  sperm  whaling.  atr^Ti  tratini^  a  tonna^jc  of 
4710.  In  1  the  product  was  valued  at  $^50,000,  in  kjii,  S-fuS.ooo. 
Sometime.s  one  of  the  old  whaling  ships  is  to  be  found  in  the  harbor 
and  a  visit  will  pro\  <  interesting  to  those  not  too  susceptible  to  odors. 

The  enormous  cotton  industry  dates  from  1847  when  Joseph  Grinnell 
established  his  mill  of  15.000  spindles  and  900  looms.  Other  articles 
manufactured  here  include  tools,  cordage,  woolen  and  silk  goods  and 
paints.  Almost  the  entire  product  of  black  fish  oil  (derived  from  a 
species  of  small  whale,  and  by  sailors  called  "porpoise  jaw  oil"),  a 
lubricant  for  clocks  and  watches,  is  manufactured  here. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  .American  papers  continnon^ly  publi^lutl.  the 
"Mercury,"  was  long  edited  here  by  Ellery  Channing.  a  nephew  of 
the  famous  divine.  The  Free  Public  Library,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Cnitcd  States,  dates  from  1851  and  contains  valuable  collections  on 
whaling  and  Quakers. 

The  route  from  Providence  passes  through  New  Bedford  on 
Mill  St.,  turns  right  on  Pleasant  St.,  left  into  Middle  St., 
downgrade,  and  crossing?  the  river.  The  bridges  command  a 
fine  view  down  the  harhor  wiih  ^wm  mills  lining  the  water- 
front. On  the  islands  whic  h  the  bridge  crosses  is  the  dock-oil 
factory  of  William  F.  Nye. 

34 J  FAIR  HAVEN.  Pop  (twp)  SI  22  {1910),  6212  (/915).  Bristol 
Co.    Settled  1764.    Mfg.  tacks. 

Fairhaven.  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  .\cushnet  river  oppo- 
site New  Hfdford,  is  a  quiet  town  with  handsome  elm-arched 
streets  and  some  fine  century -old  houses,  it  boasts  the  larg- 
est tack  iactury  in  the  world. 

Henry  H.  Rogers  (1840-1909).  of  Standard  Oil  fame,  was 
the  town's  most  famous  native  and  roost  liberal  benefactor. 
Hb  gifts  indude  a  church  and  a  high  school  each  said  to  have 
cost  over  a  million  dollars,  a  town  hall,  the  Millicent  Library 
named  for  bis  daughter,  and  the  Tabitha  Inn  named  for  his 
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grandmother.  In  all,  his  gifts  aggregated  about  S4,cxx>,ooo. 
On  account  of  its  picturesque  environs,  Fairhaven  was  a 
favorite  rcsorl  of  the  artists  Bierstadt,  R.  Swain  Gittord, 
and  others.  Frederick  A.  Delano,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Wabash  R.R.,  has  an 
ancestral  estate  here  and  is  an  occasional  summer  resident. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  town  is  Fort  Phoenix,  a  crum- 
bling Revolutionary  battery,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of 
the  harbor  of  New  Bedford. 

39J  MATTAPOI^ETT.  Pop  {twp)  1233  {1910),  1352  (1915).  Plym- 
outh Co.  Inc^  1857.  Indian  name,  "place  of  rest."  Mfg. 
ptmmti  rooMterg  mid  poidtry  st^pUes;  eranberri€$* 

Mattapoisett,  now  a  prosperous  summer  colony,  was  for- 
merly an  important  shipbuilding  center.  On  the  property  of 
the  late  Edward  Atkinson,  the  noted  statistician,  is  one  of  the 
largest  boulders  in  New  England,  torty-two  feet  high  and 
thirty-six  feet  across,  a  fragment  of  the  White  Mountains  de- 
posited here  by  the  glaciers.  Mattapoisett  was  the  birthplace 
of  Mrs.  Rith.ird  Henry  Stoddard  and  here  was  the  scene  of 
her  novel  "The  Morgesons"  (1862). 

The  route  continues  over  roUing  country  with  views  of 
Buzzards  Bay.  A  detour  to  the  right  skirting  Angelica  Point 
and  Aucoot  Cove  passes  several  of  the  more  pretentious  summer 
estates  and  affords  excellent  views  of  the  Bay. 

4SjO  MARION.  Pop  (twp)  1460  [1910),  1470  {1915),  Plymouth  Co. 
Settled  1680.   Indian  name  Sippican. 

Marion  has  become  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  resort  on 
Buzzards  Bay  and  a  number  of  extensive  estates  have  come 
into  being  here  during  the  last  decade.  The  quaint  old  fishing 
village  of  Marion  lies  at  the  head  of  Sippican  Harbor,  while  the 
summer  estates  border  both  sides  of  its  picturesquely  wooded 
shores.  The  summer  colony  is  made  up  of  families  from  Boston 
and  other  large  cities  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  harbor  is  the  estate  of  Harry  Converse  of  rubber 
fame.  At  the  end  of  Blake  I'oint  is  the  Beverly  Yacht  Club, 
one  of  the  prominent  New  England  yachting  centers,  formerly 
at  Pocasset.  Frequent  regattas  are  held  here  during  the  season 
and  the  club  house  is  a  social  center.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  Buzzards  Bay  racing.  On  Sippican  Neck  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbor  are  the  modem  and  extensive  estates. 
Among  the  older  are  the  Shepley,  Coolidge,  and  Nagcl  places, 
and  the  estate  of  Andrew  Weeks,  with  an  Italian  garden. 
Near  Great  Neck  is  the  (iaien  Stone  estate. 

The  route  connects  with  Route  31  at 

SO  J   WARSHAM  (J?.  SI,  p  $94). 
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This  route,  open  only  in  summer,  is  the  most  at  tractive  one 
to  Newport.  In  winter,  when  the  Bristol  Ferry  is  not  rimmitg, 
the  alternative  route  via  Fall  River  must  be  taken.  The  sail 
to  Newport  down  Narragansett  Bay  is  very  attractive. 

From  Exchange  Place  cross  Market  Square,  turning  right 
on  South  Main  St.  Fork  left  (0.8)  and  turn  square  left  at  mtxt 
comer.  At  the  comer  of  the  park  (1.3)  tum  right  and  then  left, 
crossing  Washington  Bridge  over  the  Seekonk  river  to  Watche- 
moket  Square. 

2U)   EAST  PROVIDENCE,    Pop  {twp)  17^69  {1910),  18^84  ^91$). 
Mfg.  handkerchigfg,  wire,  cf«cfrical  gooda,  dges,  chemicals, 

paper  and  cotton;  drj/dock  and  marine  railway:  oysters. 

East  Providence  i<;  a  populous  manufacturing  suburb  of 
Providence,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Seekonk  river. 

Bear  right  on  Warren  Ave.  and  right,  into  Harrington  Park- 
way, over  Fori  Hill.  The  Parkway  commands  tine  views  of 
the  harbor  and  bay.  Join  Pawtucket  Ave.  (4.5)  and  bear  left 
at  fork  (5.3),  on  Willett  Ave.  into  Pecks  C6mer  (7.5). 

Note.  For  «  detour,  five  miles  longer,  along  the  bay  to 
bvdy  Nayatt  Point.  R.  I.  Country  Club,  and  Rumstick  Point, 
keep  right  from  Pecks  Corner,  on  Washington  Road,  past 
West  Barrington  R.R.  crossing  (8.4)  and  Nayatt  Bridge  (9.3). 
Turn  right  (04),  curs'ing  left  on  tree-arched  road  around 
Nayatt  Point  (0  7).    Straight  on  past  R.  I.  Country  Club 

(10.2)  .  Turn  right  into  Bay  Road  (n.2).  left  at  group  of 
large  buildings  (115)  into  Chachapacasset  Road.  Turn  right 
(i  1.9)  into  Rumstick  Road.  Rumstick  Point  (12.8)  end  of 
good  road.  Turn  around.  Turn  right  (13.7)  and  immediately 
left.  Tum  right  (14.0)  into  Ferry  Lane;  left  (14. 7)  into 
Mathewson  Road  along  river  past  Barrington  Yacht  Club 

(15.3)  .   Tum  right  (15.5)  across  Barrington  River  bridge,  re- 
joining main  route. 

From  Pecks  Comer  the  main  route  turns  square  left  then 
right,  along  the  river,  crossing  R.R.  at  Barrington  Station 
(10.0),  then  left  with  iroUey  into 

US    WARREN.   Pop  (twp)  &SBS  (1910),  7241  {19iS).  Bri$iot  Co, 

Mfg.  cotton  goods. 

\\  arren  is  a  pleasant  old  town  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Warren  river  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  undulating  farming  coun- 
try. It  was  a  prosperous  seaj^ort  in  the  early  days,  and  there 
are  a  few  interesting  old  houses  here. 

Massasoit's  favorite  dwelling  is  said  to  have  been  here  near 
a  spring  whkh  is  called  after  him.   For  a  long  time  after  its 

(459) 
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scttltriient  this  town  wns  a  part  of  Swansea  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  1746  it  wus  iiu  (iri>uraic(l  as  a  separate  tuwii  with  its  pres- 
ent name.  A  century  ago  the  clocks  and  warehouses  were 
crowded  and  the  harbor  filled  with  shipping,  but  the  commer- 
cial importance  declined  with  that  of  Providence. 

The  route  continues  south  across  the  boundary  between  the 
towns  of  Warren  and  Bristol.  It  passes  some  fine  oM  Colonial 
houses,  among  them  that  of  Captain  James  De  Wolf,  built 
in  1803.  De  Wolf  was  the  master  spirit  in  Bristol  during 
its  prosperous  seafaring  days.  His  ships  were  on  every  sea 
and  he  was  a  p  olitical  leader  as  well. 

Note.  At  wiiiU'  m:irh!e  gales  (14.5)  l>eyond  cemetery,  a 
road  leads  lu  the  m.i^'nificent  shore  rlrive  on  Popasquash 
Xei:k,  a  detour  of  four  miles  worth  taking.  A  sign  in  big,  bold 
letters  reads,  Coitus  Farm,  Private  Property,  Public  Wel- 
come." "It  is,"  sa3^  Elbert  Hubbard,  "a  farm  of  four  hun- 
dred acres,  with  two  miles  of  waterfront,  where  you  can  fish, 
shoot  ducks  or  dig  clams.  If  one  crop  fails,  others  make  good. 
It  is  a  park  and  playground  for  all  of  the  people.  So  here  we 
get  a  farm  that  is  more  than  a  farm.  The  barn  alone  cost 
one  hiinflnd  thousancl  dollars.  It  houses  a  herd  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  rcpistcTed  Jersey  rattle.  It  is  a  lovely  herd  of 
cattle  all  righi,  bul  there  are  some  of  the  cows  that  are  old 
enough  to  vote." 

On  the  Xeck  is  IIcy-Bonnie  Hall,  the  De  WolfMiddlelun 
house  of  1 80S,  beautiful  and  simple  in  its  proportions,  with 
noble  columns  flanking  the  front  entrance. 

26.S    BRISTOL.    Pop  itwp)  9272  ^1910),  (291 S).    Bristol  Co. 

Settled  1680.   Port  of  Entry,   Mfg.  rubber  goodM,  woolen 

and  worsteds;  shipyards  and  market  gardens. 
Bristol  is  a  qnriint  old  shipl niiKlin^'  town,  dignified  and  mel- 
lowed with  ,  iit  s'JiiiL:  eahnly  under  its  elms.  Situated  on 
rising  land  overlooking  its  safe  and  sp.teious  harbor  which  is 
protected  by  high  hills  and  liog  Island  at  its  mouth,  Bristol 
is  still  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  HerreshofTs,  known  to 
all  interested  in  yachting,  and  for  its  fine  old  Colonial  houses. 
The  impairment  of  Newport's  prosju-rity  in  the  Revolution 
and  War  of  181 2  resulted  in  a  boom  for  Bristol,  and  Bristol 
ship-owners  far  outstripped  iti  wealth  the  early  merchant 
princes  of  Newport.  £<iward  Everett  Hale  in  his  "Tarry  at 
Home  Travels  "  says : 

"Do  luit  l»y  anv  mcHti^  lu^rKct  to  to  IJristol  -(|uaint,  olr!  fnsh- 
i<tiu<l.  !uNtori(  an.i  hi auliful.  N  «»u  sif  tlicrc  were  <lays  when  ihc 
niaritinu-  ^  oinimi «  r  of  Bri»lol  wa^.  I  think,  qtlUc  equal  to  that  of  New 
York:  ifriaiiily  in  a<i\atui'  oxer  tli  i1  <>t  Hi>st<»n  to  hoM  Narragan'^ctt 
Buy  veas  the  ainhitiua  of  the  KnKli^ii  tuniinandcrb  IhrouKh  the  Revo- 
lution, and  there  is  many  a  Revolutionary  story,  now  01  battle,  now 
of  adventure,  now  of  intrigue,  of  these  waters  and  of  these  shores.  .  .  . 
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It  was  the  Bristol  slave  traders  whom  Mr.  Webster  rebuked  in  his 
Plymouth  address  of  1820.  1808  marked  the  year  when  the  slave 
trade  was  prohibited  almost  of  course  by  ConKress.  But  the  shackles 
were  still  forged  in  Bristol  County  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  shackles 
went  from  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island  to  the  West  African  shore." 

On  Hope  St.,  by  which  \vc  enlcr  Bristol,  is  the  Maurice  house, 
of  fine  proportions,  with  an  especially  beautiful  doorway  and 
cornice.  Opposite  is  the  Churchill  house  built  by  Captain 
Churchill  of  the  famous  privateer  "Yankee,"  who  was  perhaps 
the  most  successful  freebooter  of  his  time.  Above  the  cornice 
is  the  "Bristol  parapet  rail"  with  American  eagles  perched  on 
each  corner,  carved  by  sailors  of  the  War  of  181 2. 

The  architectural  distinction  of  Bristol's  houses  is  largely  due 
to  the  taste  of  Russell  Warren,  whose  work  is  well  exemplified 


TlIE  DE  WOLF-COLT  MANSION,  DESICNKD  BY  RtSSKLL  WARREN 


in  the  De  Wolf-Colt  mansion,  also  on  Hope  St.,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  residential  structures  in  Xuw  England.  The 
front  door,  flanked  with  side  lights  and  surmounted  by  a  fan- 
light and  another  window,  with  leaded  panes,  is  a  notable 
arrangement  of  Corinthian  beauty.  The  roof  of  the  portico 
with  its  stately  fluted  columns  and  carved  acanthus  leaves  sets 
off  the  stately  dignity  of  this  architectural  style.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Colt  and  is  called  Linden  Place. 

Colonel  Colt  has  done  much  for  the  town  of  Bristol.  The 
Colt  Memorial  School,  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  cost  $300,000. 
Adjoining  the  school  is  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  also  the 
gift  of  Colonel  Colt.  The  rubber  business  in  Bristol  began  in 
the  sixties  and  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1887. 
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Out  of  this  bankrupt  beginning,  Colonel  Colt  in  a  few  years 
created  the  UnitcH  States  Rubber  Company,  which  has  a  capi- 
talizaHon  of  Si 00  coo, 000.  and  owns  rubber  plantations  all 
through  the  Far  East,  ineiudiiig  1 00.000 acres  in  Sumatra  (p 867). 
The  Hristol  plant  makes  tennis  shoes  and  iiL^ulaled  wire. 

The  HerrcshofT  Manufacturing  Company  has  l>cen  taken 
over  by  a  syndicate  of  Boston  yachtsmen,  headed  by  Robert 
Emmons,  2d.  It  was  long  a  partnership  of  John  B.  F.  and  his 
brother  Captain  Nat,  famous  yacht  bttilders.  There  were  seven 
brothers  in  the  family  and  three  of  them  are  blind,  not  that 
they  were  bom  so,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  blind- 
ness overtook  each  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Before  that,  how- 
ever, John  began  whittling  boats  as  soon  as  he  could  handle  a 
jack-knife,  and  before  he  became  blin(i  he  had  built  a  yacht 
with  which  he  sailed  the  Narragansett  Bay.  Total  blindness 
did  not  seem  tu  have  alTected  in  any  way  his  intrepid  spirit, 
lie  continued  to  design  and  siiil  boats  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  saved  money  enough  to  establish  a  boatbuilding 
plant,  and  later  joined  in  partnerslup  with  his  youngest  brother. 

These  two  have  turned  out  an  incredible  number  of  sailing 
boats,  commercial  vessels,  and  torpedo  boats  for  private 
concerns,  the  United  States,  and  foreign  governments.  Their 
shipyards  are  the  birthplace  of  most  of  our  fastest  and  famous 
yachts,— the  "Stiletto,"  "\amoose,"  •'Navahoe,"  "Say 
When."  and  '*Now  Then."  Herein  '0^  were  built  the  famous 
cup  defenders  "N'igilant,"  and  later  the  "Defender,"  "Co- 
luml)ia."'  and  "Reliance,"  and  a  long  line  of  yachts  that  have 
continued  to  kcc])  the  America's  Cup  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Edward  Burgess  was  their  only  rival  in  yacht-building 
and  since  his  death  in  '91,  the  Herresho£fs  have  been  supreme. 

The  Herreshoffs  married  into  the  wealthy  old  Quaker  family 
of  the  Browns,  who  like  the  Herreshoffs  had  lived  for  generations 
in  Rhode  Island.  Captain  Nat  HerreshofT,  designer  of  the 
''Defender,"  lives  in  the  spacious  house  at  the  foot  of  Hope  St. 
John  B.,  his  partner,  died  in  July,  1Q15,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.  He  had  not  limited  his  multifarious  activities,  and  had 
built  and  owned  the  best  hotel,  the  Belvedere,  in  the  town. 

Cieneral  Hurnsidc  of  Civil  War  fame  wiis  a  resident  of  Bristol, 
and  a  memorial  buildinj:  commemorates  him.  Its  hall  con- 
tains Colonial,  Indian,  ainl  Civil  War  relics.  Mt.  Hope,  the 
abode  of  King  Philip,  is  a  mile  east  of  Bristol  on  Mt .  Hope  Bay. 

Bristol  Feny  is  a  steam  ferry,  leaving  hourly,  Sundays  in- 
cluded ;  automobiles,  75  cts.  to  $1.  From  Bristol  Ferry  Land- 
ing on  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  the  route  turns  left  with  trolley 
(19.5),  joining  Route  32  from  FaU  River. 

29S  NEWPORT  iR.  32, pm). 
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Via  WooNSOCKET,  Worcester,  Athol,  NoRTBTiELDt 
Brattleboro»  Manchester,  and  Ticonderoga. 

This  route  traverses  New  KngUmd  diagonally  from  Pruvi 
dence  northwestward.  Its  sections  combine  to  advantage  with 
Oilier  routes  to  make  up  complete  touis.  Tlirough  Rhode 
Island  the  route  follows  State  highwasrs  of  waterbound  and 
bituminous  macadam.  Through  Massachusetts  to  Athol  it 
follows  a  State  Highway  marked  continuously  by  yellow  bands 
on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts.  From  Athol  to  West 
Gardner  it  follows  Route  15,  marked  by  red  bands.  Sections 
of  State  Highway  ;inri  flirt  and  gravel  roads  lead  to  Xorth field 
whence  it  follows  Route  10  to  Brattleboro.  From  iiratiieboro 
to  Manchester  the  road  is  a  Vermont  trunk  line  highway  with 
some  heavy  grades.  From  Manchester  through  Pawiet  and 
Poultncy  to  the  New  York  line  tiie  route  traverses  town  and 
country  roads  of  dirt  and  gravel  construction. 

R.  19  §  1.    Providence  to  Worcester.  4 1  0  m. 

The  route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone  almost  con- 
tinuously to  Worcester.  This  river,  which  falls  about  400 
feet  in  its  course  of  45  miles,  is  perliaps  the  most  completely 
harness4:*r!  river  in  the  country,  turning  over  300  mill  wheels 
and  developing  over  31,000  h.p.  in  mon  than  too  mills.  This 
power  if  produced  from  coai  would  cost  annu^illy  4  per  cent  on 
something  over  $25 ,000,000.  More  than  half  the  waterpower  of 
the  Blackstone  goes  to  waste  in  ordinary  times  for  lack  of 
storage  facilities,  and  the  mills  supplement  the  waterpower 
with  steam.  The  cotton-mill  towns  along  the  course  are  inter- 
esting industrially,  but  usually  grimy  and  slummy  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  laige  foreign  element. 

Leaving  Providence  by  Francis  St.,  under  the  Union  Sta- 
tion, we  turn  ri^'ht  on  Gaspee  M  into  North  >T;iin  and  Paw- 
tucket  Ave.,  ihrough  the  'Ghetto  the  most  ancient  section  of 
the  city.  On  the  outskirts  of  I'awiuckci  (2.5)  at  the  five 
crossroads  mu\  the  watering  trough  turn  left  on  Main  St., 
conuauiiig  on  Lonsdale  Ave.  through  the  western  outskirts  of 
Pawtucket  (p  202)  and 

$J    CENTRAL  FALLS.   Pop  22JS4  {1910),  2JJ08  {191$);  mosO^ 
French  Canadians, 

This  busy  overcrowded  little  city  occupies  less  than  a  square 
mile  and  is  the  most  densely  popidated  in  Rhode  Island. 

Emerging  from  this  congested  district,  bear  right  at  next 
fork  (5.0).  On  the  left  is  the  great  bleachery  of  Sayiesville 

U63) 
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and  to  the  west  across  the  Moshassuck  valley  are  the  Lincoln 

Woods,  a  natural  park  and  forest  rt'scr\':it ion  of  nearly  500 
at  res  occupying  a  rocky  and  beautifully  diversified  region  about 

Olney  Pond. 

Bearing  ri^'ht,  the  route  passes  Scott's  Pond  on  the  west 
and  the  broad  vvalers  of  Valley  l  alls  Tund  on  the  east,  through 
the  'Old  Village'  of  Lonsdale  in  the  town  of  Lincoln. 

Crossing  a  modem  concrete  bridge  over  the  Blackstone 
river,  the  State  Road  goes  through  (6.0)  Lonsdale,  the  *New 
Village/  in  the  town  ol  Cumberland.  This  cotton-mill  village 
is  famous  for  its  ^e  cambrics  that  have  been  made  here  for 
upwards  ol*  a  century. 

Here  is  the  grave  of  and  a  monument  to  William  Blaxton, 
better  known  as  Blackstone.  the  eerentric  hermit  of  Shawmut, 
who,  lleeing  the  mulliliidc  of  sei tiers,  in  1634.  sold  his  land 
and  with  the  money  bought  a  s1»h  k  ul  cows,  traveling  through 
the  wilderness  to  a  place  called  the  Gore,  now  Cumberhuul, 
R.l.  1  he  site  ot  Blackstone  s  house  is  marked  by  a  granite 
block  surrounded  by  nuissive  mills.  In  the  orchards  he  plants 
were  raised  the  first  apples  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island,  and, 
as  he  rode  about  the  country  on  his  tame  cream-colored  bull, 
he  carried  the  fruit  in  his  pockets  to  give  to  the  children.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  the  river  and  the  town  beyond. 

The  route  follows  the  Mendon  Road,  through  the  outskirts 
of  a  nearly  continuous  string  of  prosperous-looking  mill  vil- 
lages.  The  principal  one  of  these  is 

8 J   ASHTON.    Alt  93  ft.   Pop  iCumbwrUind  twp)  9929  {191$). 

Providence  Co.    Settled  1634. 

The  valley  of  liu  Blackstone  from  here  on  is  narrow,  with 
the  hills  rising  uu  cither  side  from  200  to  ,300  feel.  The  road 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  Cumberland  Hill,  at  an  elevation  of 
over  300  feet  above  the  valley  and  gradually  descends  into  the 
outskirts  of  Woonsocket.  Turning  to  the  left  we  cross  the 
Blackstone  liver,  then  go  over  the  big  bridge  at  Hamlet  Ave., 
meeting  Route  3,  from  New  York  and  Hartford  to  Boston. 

16J0   WOpNSOCOT  (R.  3,p  ZH), 

Turn  right  on  Main  St.  to  Monument  Square.  Social  Street 
(Route  3)  leads  straight  ahead  to  Boston.  Turn  square  left  on 
Blackstone  St.  over  R.R.  Between  Woonsocket  and  Black- 
stone the  route  crosses  the  State  line  and  thence  is  clearly 
marked  by  the  Ma  ^.k  hiiseits  Highway  Commission  with 
yellow  bands  on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts. 

Z7JS  BLACKSTONE.  Alt  214  ft.  Pof>  /ir/>)  5648  {1910),  5689 
U91S).  Worcester  Co.  Settled  1700.  M/g,  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  felt,  and  cotton. 

Here  are  important  cotton,  woolen,  and  rubber  mills.  Power 
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is  supi)lied  in  addition  to  ihc  Blackstone  by  a  number  of 
strc.inis  which  tiin>)>le  down  from  the  hills.  Fox  Brook  flows 
through  the  lown  Irom  ith  source  norih  of  WViicrbug  Hill. 
The  town  bears  the  name  of  William  Hlackstone,  above  men- 
tioned, first  settler  on  the  site  of  Boston. 

The  route  continues  through  MillvOle  (20.5),  where  there  is 
a  rubber-boot  plant. 

24 J  UXBRiDGE.  Alt  259  ft.  Fop  itwp)  4671  {1910),  4921  {191$), 
WmetBtif  Co,  /nc.  1727.  inman  namn  Wtuunhtg,  Mfg, 
wodtmu  and  wor$itd$,  cotton,  granite. 

Uxbridge  was  detached  from  Mendon.  the  mother  town  to 
the  north,  in  1727  and  was  nrimed  in  honor  of  Henr\'  Paget, 
Earl  of  Uxbridge.  It  was  the  birthpiaceof  Ex-president  Will- 
iam H.  Taft's  grandfather,  Peter  Ranson  Taft.  The  original 
house  is  not  standing,  but  the  farm  is  shown.  There  is  also 
an  old  inn  wlicrc  \\  ashinglon  stayed  overnight. 

From  Uxbridge  continue  straight  ahead  to  Linwood  (26.0). 

Note.  The  road  straight  ahead  leads  through  Whitinsville 
(26.5),  named  for  the  Whit  in  family  who  esiabhshed  the  fa- 
mous cotton  machinery  plant  here.  The  Whilin  Corporation 
has  made  itself  notable  for  the  inauguration  of  advanced  living 
conditions  and  model  villages  for  its  employees.  From  Whit- 
insville the  road  ttuns  right  over  R.R.  and  then  left  with  the 
trolley,  joining  the  main  route  at  Northbridge  (50.0). 

From  Linwood  the  State  Road  turns  to  the  right,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Blackstone,  and  the  yellow  bands  through 

30^  NORTHBRIDGE.  Alt  284  H.  Pop  <(wp'  S807  (1910  .9254 
(191S).  Worcester  Co.  Inc.  1772.  Mjy.  tutton,  Joundry 
and  maehm€*ihop  producH, 

Northbridge  has  valuable  waterpower  derived  from  the 

Blackstone  and  Mumford  rivers. 

We  continue  north  through  Farnumsville  (33.0),  where  the 
lefthand  road  leads  through  the  textile  town  of  Millbury,  in 
the  Blackstone  valley,  to  Worcester     5  0). 

The  main  route,  with  yellow  markers,  passes  through  (.iraf- 
ton  (^6.0)  on  Route  24  and  over  the  hills,  crossing  Route  1  at 

44M    WORC&STER  iR.l,pl41), 

R.  19  §  2.   Worcester  to  Brattteboro.  74.5  m. 

Via  ATHOt  and  Northtoid. 

This  route  Icaiis  across  the  eastern  hill  couiiiry  ui  Massa- 
chusetts through  some  of  the  more  interesting  hill  towns,  a 
few  of  which  have  remained  remote  and  little  changed  for 
generations.  From  Worcester  to  West  Rutland  two  routes 
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are  available,^ the  State  Road,  marked  by  yellow  bands, 
through  Holden,  and  a  shorter  route  past  theTatnuck  Country 
Club,  to  Paxton. 

Note.  I  roiii  City  Hall  the  shorter  route  turns  west  on 
i'lccisanl  St.  past  Elm  i'ark  on  the  right.  Climbing  a  rather 
steep  hill  (3.5),  we  descend  into  the  hamlet  of  Tatnuck,  with 
a  doth  mill,  in  the  vaUey  of  Tatnuck  Brook.  Beyond  on  the 
slope  of  Tatnuck  Hill  is  the  Tatnuck  Country  Club.  On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  villaise  are  remains  of  a 
stone  Tory  fort,  built  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution, 
reached  by  Tatnuck  Lane,  a  romantic  path  through  the  mead- 
ows and  woods.  On  the  route  before  entering  Paxton  is 
Asnebumskit  Hill  (1300  ft). 

aJO  PAXTON,  AH  1100  fU  Pop  {twp)  416  {1910),  m  {1915). 
Wcfctster  Co,  Ine,  1765. 

The  town  is  named  for  Charles  Paxton»  one  of  the  Colonial 
commissioners  of  customs  of  Boston. 

Keep  to  the  left  through  the  village;  the  righihand  roads 
lead  to  Rutland.  Just  beyond  West  Rutland  (14.0),  the  road 
joins  the  State  Road  through  Holden  and  Rutland. 

The  route  via  Holden  leaves  from  the  City  Hall  by  Main 
St.  and  Grove  St.  to  the  west  of  Indian  Lake  or  North  Pond. 
Following  the  Stale  Road,  marked  with  yellow  bands  on  the 
telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts,  we  enter 

7 JO    HOLDEN,    Alt  762  ft.    Pop  {twp)  2147  {1910),  2514  {1915). 
Worcoiier  Co.   Inc.  1740.    Mfg.  leather,  woolens  and  worMtods. 

The  town  was  named  for  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  director 

of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  family  name  is  also  honored 

in  Holden  Chapel  at  Har\ard  University. 
The  State  Road  continues  through  l!^levillc  to 

IS  J  RVTIAND.   AH  1200  ft.   Pop  (twp)  274S  {1920),  1095  {1915). 

Worcester  Co.  Inc.  1723,  Indian  nomt  Naquoff.  Mfg, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

The  town  is  the  highest  in  Massachusetts  east  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  stands  ua  a  hill  overluokuig  a  vast  basin.  This 
basin  has  been  called  'The  Cradle  of  Ohio,'  for  it  was  from  the 
early  settlers  here  that  Rufus  Putnam  in  1787  gathered  to- 
gether the  little  company  that  went  forth  to  found  the  first 
settlement  in  Ohio.  In  the  valley  200  feet  below  the  town 
the  Massachusetts  Central  R.R,  reaches  the  highest  point  m 
its  course  through  the  State,  looi  feet.  On  a  hillside  to  the 
southeast  of  the  town  is  the  State  Consumptive  Hospital  and 
an  outdoor  eamp  lor  {>riN(>iiers  suffering  from  consumptiou 

At  the  loot  of  the  hiii  to  the  west  stands  the  old  Rufus 
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Putnam  house,  substantial  and  four-square.  It  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  ihc  Rulus  Putnam  Memorial  /Association.  At  a 
dedication  to  the  purpose  in  1894  speeches  were  made  by  Sen- 
ator Hoar  and  Edward  Everett  Hale.  A  bronze  tablet  placed 
upon  the  house  in  1898  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  telb  the 
interesting  story  of  Rufus  Putnam's  life  and  achievements. 

Rufus  Putnam  (1738- 1824:),  of  the  Putnam  family  of  Danvers 

(R.  37)  and  a  cousin  of  General  Israel  Putnam  fp  77).  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Sutton,  south  of  Worcester.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  French  and  Indian  and  in  the  Revolutionary  Wars.  In  1780 
he  bought  a  confiscated  Tory  farm  at  Rutland  and  six  years  later 
founded  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  for  the  settlement  of  western 
lands.  In  1788  he  led  the  small  party  of  Rutland  and  Dan  vers  people 
which  founded  Marietta,  Ohio.    He  is  thus  called  'The  Father  of  Ohio/ 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  Judge  Scwal!  had  a  farm  of  1000 
acres,  and  he  gave  the  sacramental  vessels  to  the  church.  The  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  had  a  grant  of  soe  acres  here. 
During  the  Re\  oluti  n  .1  larKt-  di  t  u  hment  of  Burgoyne's  army  was 
quartered  here  after  their  surrender  at  Saratoga.  The  prisoners' 
barracks  stood  for  half  a  century  in  a  field  to  the  south  of  the  Putnam 
house,  and  the  well  dug  by  the  soldiers  is  still  lihown.  Three  of  the 
officers  fell  in  love  with  Rutland  ^irls  and  took  them  back  to  England. 

The  romance  of  Betsy  Bowen  whose  early  girlhood  was  passed  in 
a  Rutland  shanty  reads  like  that  of  Cinderella.  At  ten  she  was  Sn  the 
Providence  workhouse,  her  mother  in  jail.  In  1707  her  portrait  was 
engraved  in  Paris  as  Madame  de  la  Croix  by  Saint-Memin.  About 
1800  she  became  the  mistress  of  Stephen  Tumel  and  later  his  wife, 
occupying  the  Jumel  mansion  which  still  stands  on  Washington 
Heights  in  upper  Manhattan,  f.ater  in  Paris  Jumel  was  rich  enough 
to  set  up  a  most  elaborate  establishment  for  her  on  the  Place  Vendome, 
where  her  carriage  with  posLilioiis  gave  the  dust  to  Louis  XVII 1. 
When  left  a  widow  she  married  Aaron  Burr.  She  died  in  18^15  and  her 
remains  rest  in  the  Jumel  tomb  in  Trinity  cemetery  overlooking  the 
Hudson. 

This  region  was  deede<I  by  the  Indians  in  i6S6.  The  town  was 
named  on  its  incorporation,  1713,  from  Rutland,  the  smallest  county 
in  England.  In  17  2^  Deacon  Meadows  and  his  four  suns  while  making 
hay  in  the  meadow,  a  little  way  from  where  the  meeting  house  now 
stands,  were  surpris<>ri  by  five  Indians,  and  two  of  the  sons  slain,  the 
other  two  made  prisoners. 

1  rom  Rutl  inf!  :i  new  State  Koad  nms  through  Hubbards- 
ton  (15.0)  to  Gardner  (25.0). 
The  route  continues  through  Coldbrook  Springs  (17.5)  to 

g2J9  BARRE.    Alt  950  ft.    Pop  (twp)  29S7  {2910),  S476  {291$), 
Wore  ester  Cn.   Inc.  J  749.  Mfg,  cotton  and  wocHtn  goods, 

agricuUuTal  impiemenis. 

Originally  known  as  Rutland  Dislritl  and  later  Hutchinson, 
in  1776  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  an  Irish 
orator  and  soldier  who  favored  the  American  cause. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  is  a  huge  boulder  or 
rocking  stone.  On  a  hillside  overlooking  the  Ware  river  val- 
ley Jacob  Riis  established  his  summer  home  on  an  old  farm 
on  the  Hubbardston  road,  four  miles  from  the  center  of  Barre. 
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At  his  own  request,  his  body  was  buried  in  the  Riverside  ceme- 
tery, in  sight  of  his  home.  On  the  estate  of  William  A.*  Gaston 
the  Harvard  Regiment  trained  in  191 7. 

iOM   PETERSHAM.    Alt  1080  ft.    Pop  (twp^  777  {1910),  757  <1915). 

Worcester  Co.  Inc*  17S4.  Indian  name  NUchawoa.  M/g, 
box€9,  Namtd  for  Pttwhmm  in  Bnglmd, 

The  Harvard  forest  at  Petersham  consists  of  about  1000 
acres  of  hiUy  forested  land  in  three  blocks  of  85O1  550,  and  600 
:ktcs  resfwtively  to  the  northeast,  northwest,  and  southeast 
of  the  village.  It  is  used  by  the  forestry  department  of  Har- 
vard as  an  outdoor  lahoraiorv*  in  which  to  teach  the  principles 
of  technical  forest r>'  and  the  methods  of  logging  operations 
and  forestry  management.  On  the  northeast  tract  are  the 
living  quarters  and  class  rooms.  There  is  a  total  stand  of 
10,000,000  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  chicily  white 
pine,  the  rest  chestnut,  oak,  and  other  hard  woods. 

From  Petersham  the  route  continues  straight  ahead,  joining 
Route  15  (p  437)  at 

» 

i9.0    ATHOL  (p  437). 

From  here  the  route  follows  the  red  markers  to  Orange 
(4,3.5)  and  West  Orange  (47.0).  The  route  now  turns  north- 
ward, following  the  signs,  "Warwick."  Beyond  the  bridge 
the  route  forks  right,  into 

51J   WARWICK,  AU9S0ft.   Pop  (twp)  477  (1910-lS).  Franldin 
Co.    Settled  1744.    Indian  name  Shaomet. 

This  is  an  isolated  hill  town  that  has  been  left  stranded  by 
the  development  of  railroad  transportation.  This  territory 
was  originally  called  Roxbury  Canada  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  granted  to  the  descendants  of  thirty-nine  soldiers  from 
Roxbury,  all  but  one  of  whom  perished  in  the  eq)edition  to 
Canada  in  1690.  On  incorporation  in  1763  the  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Mt.  Grace»  rising  to 
1600  feet  immediately  below  the  town,  according  to  one  legend 
was  named  for  Cirace  Rowlandson,  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  at  Lan- 
caster (p  ':'4).  In  the  retreat  the  child  died  .ifter  crossing 
Millers  River,  but  the  mother  carried  the  dead  body  of  her 
infant  until  she  reached  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  where  she 
"reluctantly  eun.->igncd  the  child  to  its  grave."  On  the  moun- 
tain  is  a  reservation  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Turn  left  beyond  park,  forking  twice  to  the  rig^t  and  then 
left,  right,  and  left,  entering  Route  10  (p  350)  at 

tO.S  NORTIIFIELD. 

For  Northhcld  to  Brattleboio  (74.5)  sec  Route  xo  (p  ^sO* 
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R.  19  §  3.   Brattleboro  to  Manchester.  52.0  m. 

This  route  follows  the  beautiful  West  river  valley  to  Rawson- 
ville,  crossing  Peru  MouiUain  at  an  altitude  of  1630  feet  by 

the  oldtime  turnpike  (auloniobilcs.  50  cents).  The  road  is 
mostly  good  gravel  or  dirt  surface  and  abounds  in  line  views. 
As  a  State  Highway  the  town  lines  are  marked  by  sign  posts. 

The  route  leaves  Hrattieboro  by  Linden  St.,  the  left  fork  off 
Main  St.  nurih  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  follows  West  River  to 

6M    WEST  DUMMERSTON.   Alt  390  ft.   Pop  {iwp)  64S.  Wind- 
ham  Co,   Settled  17S2,   Mfg.  granUt, 

The  town  was  named  for  Lieutenant-governor  Dummer  of 
Maasacfausetts,  one  of  the  early  proprietors.  Black  Mountain 

(1269  ft)  across  the  stream  is  a  mass  of  light  gray  granite. 
Two  miles  further  on  the  road  winds  through  a  defile  often 
called  'The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.' 

liM  NEWFANE.  AltSTOfi.  Pop  (twp)  820.  Slm9  town  of  Wtnd- 
ham  Co.  Settled  1766.  Mfg.  lumber. 
Fronting  the  village  Green  with  its  noble  elms  is  on  one  side 
the  Court  House  and  the  Town  Hall.  Opposite  and  facing 
it  is  the  old  Field  Mansion,  the  home  of  Eugene  I  leld's  fore- 
bears»  where  as  a  small  boy  he  visit^ed  his  grandmother.  Just 
beside  it  is  the  little  one-roomed  structure,  with  a  portico, 
which  served  as  a  law  office  for  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Behind  is  the  CongregaticHial  Church  of  which  Eugene  writes 
in  his  reminiscences: 

"  My  lovely  ol«i  jjranflmother  was  one  of  the  very  elect.  How  many 
times  1  have  carried  her  foot  stove  for  her  and  filled  it  in  the  ve»try 
room.  I  have  half  frozen  in  the  old  pen  while  Grandma  kept  nice  and 
warm  and  nibbled  lozenges  and  cassia  cakes  during  meeting.  I  re- 
member the  old  sounding  board,  and  as  a  boy  I  used  to  play  high-spy 
in  the  horse  shed." 

Newfane  was  organized  us  a  town  in  1774.  and  was  known  as  Fayette- 
villc  until  thr  u|)cning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  original  settle- 
ment was  two  miles  to^tbe  west  of  Newfane  hill  (1630  ft).  Only  a  few 
foundations  now  remain  to  mark  what  was  once  a  busy  village.  Here 
it  was  lb.it  in  Colonial  <!ay-i  a  woman,  her  arms  tied  to  a  cross,  was 
scourged  thirty-nine  lashes  on  iht-  nakrd  hark  for  uttering  counterfeit 
money.  Here  in  1789  was  enacted  one  of  the  old  'shift  marriages.' 
Major  Mosis  Joy  of  Putney  became  enamored  of  the  widow  Hannah 
Wood  of  Fayette  villc.  but  a'^  her  husband  had  died  in«oIvrnt,  the 
Major,  to  escape  all  responsibility  for  his  debts,  insisted  that  the  letter 
of  the  old  blue  law  be  lived  up  to.  This  rendered  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  release  the  groom  of  all  liability  for  the  former  husband's  debts, 
that  he  take  his  bride  divested  of  all  earthly  goods.  The  local  historian 
tetb  us  that: 

"Mrs.  Ward  placed  herself  in  a  closet  with  a  tirewoman,  who  stripped 
her  of  all  her  cl.tthin^;,  and  w  hile  in  a  i)erfectly  mifb-  state  she  thrust  her 
fair  round  arm  through  a  diamond  hole  in  the  door  of  the  closet,  and 
the  gallant  Major  clasped  the  hand  of  the  nude  and  buxom  widow  and 

was  married  in  due  form  by  the  jtdlie-t  par-rm  in  Vermont." 

General  Martin  Field,  the  grandfather  of  Eugene,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  his  bride  here  from  Massachusetts,  and  here 
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were  born  his  two  sons.  Charles  (1803)  and  Ros well  (1807).  Roswell, 

Eugene's  father.  ;ifler  ^ra<!u.i  t  ir  u  from  Micldlehury  College,  studiecl 
law  with  his  father,  was  admiticil  to  the  bar  at  seventeen,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  at  thirty.  Then  came  the  romance  and 
tragedy  that  led  him  to  shake  the  dust  of  Vermont  from  his  feet. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  there  came  to  visit  Fayetteville  a  daughter  of  a 
widow  Susanna  of  Windsor,  Mary  Almira,  who  was  engaged  to  Jeremiah 
the  son  of  a  Brattleboro  justice.  Within  six  weeks  her  coquetry  had 
won  Roswell.  Tht-y  were  secretly  married  at  Putney  an<l  after  the 
ceremony  parted  immediately.  Eugene  always  believed  that  his 
father's  was  the  old  blue  law  'shift  marriage.'  He  also  believed  that 
the  bride  retired  to  a  closet,  removed  her  clothing,  and  thrusting  her 
hand  throUKh  a  hole  in  the  door  was  joiiu-d  in  wedlock.  The  bride 
relurncil  to  Windsor  where  under  the  influence  of  her  mother  and 
family  she  wrote  to  Roswell  repudiating  '  l  '  marriage*  He  hastened  to 
Windsor,  stayed  three  days  but  failed.  Within  a  month  Almira  was 
bigaroously  married  to  Jeremiah.  Then  followed  seven  years  of  almost 
continuous  litigation;  and  finally  in  1839  the  marriage  was  annulled 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  consummated.  The  same  year  Rt)SWLll 
left  Vermont  lor  St.  Louis,  whore  he  became  the  leader  of  the  bar,  and 
where,  without  hope  of  reward,  but  ai>  a  matter  uf  principle,  he  began 
the  proceedings  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  which  brought  to  a  head  the 
issues  of  the  Civil  War.  He  married  in  1&48.  Eugene,  born  iSso^ 
was  the  second  of  his  six  !  liildn-n  (p  ,?4.0. 

16.0  TOWNSHEMD.  Alt  850  jt.  Pop  [twp)  SI7.  Wmdhani  Co. 
Settled  1764,   Mfg.  wood  products. 

Leland  and  Gray  Seminary,  near  the  shady  village  Green, 
was  established  under  Ex-president  Taft's  grandfather  in  1834. 
His  son  it  was  who  showed  Yak*  'bull-dog'  grit  by  walking  all 
the  way  to  New  Haven  to  attend  Yale  College. 

The  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left  at  the  Green.  Beyond 
the  dangerous  grade  crossing  (17.5).  the  West  river  is  on  the 
left.  The  road  leads  straight  through  West  Townshend  (21.0) 
and  down  a  steep  descent  with  a  hidden  curve  to  the  right. 

2S.S  JAMAICA.  AU  660  Jt.  Pop  {twp)  716.  Wmdham  Co,  Set- 
tied  1780,  Mfg,  wood  products. 
To  the  north  are  Ball  Mountain  (1745  ft)  and  Shatterack 
(1940  ft)  in  the  gap  beyond,  with  Hamilton  Falls,  about  120 
feet  high,  on  Cobb  Brook,  a  splendid  sight  in  high  water.  A 
detour  of  three  and  one  half  miles  on  the  Windham  road  leads 
to  this  easeade. 

Continuing  up  maple-shaded  Main  St.,  the  road  crosses  roii- 
iiig  country  to  the  hamlet  of  Rawsonville  (.•;o.5). 

Note.  The  icUliand  and  shorter  route  (si.x  miles  less)  con- 
tinues Straight  through  BondviUe  (32.5)  climbing  westward  to 
Route  43,  which  it  joins  (41.5)  five  mUes  west  of  Peru  village. 
(Toll  50  cents,  one  mile  west  of  junction.) 

The  more  traveled  toad  turns  right  over  the  bridge  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Rawsonville  and  takes  the  left  fork  a  mile  be- 
yond.    Thence  it  continues  straight  through  to  South  London- 
derry ^ .  I  0     \t  Londonderry  (37.0)  it  joins  Route  43. 
S2.0   MAMCHESTER  ii(.S,p27S), 
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R.  19  §  4.    Manchester  to  TIconderoga.  60  0  m. 

Leaving  Manchester  the  route  turns  left  in  Manchester 

Center  (i.o)  up  the  West  Branch  of  the  Battrnkill. 

7S  DORSET.  Alt  940  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1472,  Bennington  Co.  Set- 
tled 1768.   Mfg.  marble  and  lumber. 

Dorset  is  a  quiet  village  in  a  charming  valley  of  ponds  and 
trout  streams.  The  marble  quarries  in  East  Dorset,  on  Route 
5  (p  273),  have  been  worked  since  17S5.  The  old  tavern  of 
Cephas  Kent  on  July  24,  1776,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  con- 
vention to  consifirr  ihr  organization  of  Vermont  as  a  State. 

Passing  next  through  the  hamlets  of  Fn?;t  Rupert  (9.5)  and 

North  Rupert  (11.5)  the  highway  loliows  the  Mettawee  river. 

16M  PAW  LET.   Alt  53S  ft.   Pop  {twp)  19S9.   Rutland  Co.  Set- 
tled 176S.  Mfg.  ^ate  and  cheese. 

This  hOl  village  nestles  between  three  heights,  Town  Hill 

and  Sargent  Hill  facing  The  Pattern  (i860  ft).  There  are  slate 

quarries  and  the  dairies  turn  3,000,000  ixnmds  of  cheese  yearly. 

The  road  curves  left  round  Haystack  Mountain  (iqiq  ft)  and 
then  to  the  right  through  North  Pawlet  (iQ.o)  and  Wells  (21.5) 
and  passes  Little  Pond  on  the  right  and  its  larger  and  lovelier 

coni[)anion,  Lake  St.  Catherine,  on  the  loft. 

29.$    POULTNEY.    Alt  430  ft.    Pop  {twp)  1474.    Rutland  Co.  Set' 
tied  1771,   Mfg.  slate,  machinery,  shirts,  and  lumber. 

This  busf  little  manufacturing  town  obtains  power  from  the 
Poultney  nver,  which  is  the  New  York  State  line.  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  "New  York  Tribune"  in  the  Civil  War, 
began  newspaper  work  here,  setting  type  on  the  "Northern 

Spectator"  as  an  apprentice  in  1826-30. 

The  route  crosses  the  Poultney  river  (30.0)  and  beyond 

Hampton  T^o     recrossesthe  Poultney  river  into 

3SJ0   FAIR   HAVEN.    Alt  37 S  ft.    Pop  {twp)  2SS4.    Rutland  Co. 
Settled  1779.   Mfg.  slate,  shirts,  and  foundry  products. 

Route  44,  to  Lake  George,  passes  through  the  town. 

Tie  highway  continues  northward  through  a  rolling  farm 

country,  leaving  the  village  of  Benson  one  mile  to  the  left 

(44.0).   Crossing  the  Addison  County  line  (48)  the  route 

turns  to  the  left  at  the  crossroads  (51.5),  and  westward  across 

East  Creek  to  Chipman's  Point,  and  then  descending  to  Mt. 

Independence  (300  ft),  on  which  is  a  monument. 

A  strong  fort  was  erected  by  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  who 
planned  Fort  TSconderoga.   The  American  troops  were  stationed  here 

in  1776  and  on  July  28  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  to 
them.  T\\U  in<  i<lLi\t  pave  the  hil!  its  name.  Breastworks  near  the 
ferry  laniiing  and  a  lloatiag  hridge  to  I  itunderoga  were  built  under 
*Mad  Anthony'  Wayne. 

Crossing  Lake  Champlain  (57.0)  by  ferry  (toll  50  ct8.-|i), 

the  road  continues  past  Fort  Ticonderoga  to 

$00  TiCOmSROGA^ 
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R.  20.  BOSTON  and  CAMBRIDGE. 

No  adequate  trealmetU  of  Boston  is  possible  within  the  limits 
of  this  volume.  A  Handhook  of  Boston  in  this  series  is  now  in 
preparation. 

BOSTON.  Pop  670,S8S  (1910),  745,439  (1915);  over  one  third  for- 
eign-born. County-seal  of  Suffolk  Co.  Settled  1630.  Indian 
name  Shawmut,  "sweet  waters.'*  Port  of  Entry.  State 
Capital.  Mfg.  leather,  shoes  and  ahoo  etock,  machinery, 
foundry  products,  clothing,  pianos  and  musical  instruments, 
rubber  goods,  refined  sugar,  malt  liquors,  confectionery,  cieo- 
mergarme;  priiUing  ana  puhHeMng.  Bxtenthfe  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  in  leather  products,  flour,  grain,  sugar, 
cotton,  meats,  and  New  England  manufactures.  Value  of 
Product  (,1913),  $560,390 fiOO;  Payroll,  $107fi31jm.  Steam- 
eh^  to  all  important  domattie  md  foreign  porta. 

Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  cities  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  New  England  and  the  so-called  'Athens  of 
America.'  It  is  a  great  center  of  manufacturing,  and  has 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  factories  of  Massachusetts.  In  or 
near  Boston  arc  the  princip;il  shoe  and  shoe  machinery-  centers 
of  the  world,  the  leading  textile  and  choeolate  industries  of  the 
United  States,  the  largest  watch  and  the  largest  confectionery 
factories  in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest  wool  market  in  the 
country,  with  a  single  warehouse  that  can  store  one  third  of 
the  year's  clip  of  the  United  States.  It  b  also  the  largest  fish 
market  in  the  country,  with  a  single  pier  Uiat  annually  handles 
100,000  tons  of  fresh  dsh. 

Boston  is  the  second  richest  traclc  center  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  is  perhaps  the  wealthiest  city  in  America  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  One  thirteenth  of  the  bank 
clearings  of  the  country  are  made  in  Boston  and  one  fifth  of 
the  savings  of  the  American  people  are  in  Massachusetts  banks, 
lioston  has  a  purchasing  power  per  capita  greater  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  world,  a  fact  which  explains  why  Boston 
is  "the  best  show  town  in  the  United  States." 

The  |)opulation  of  Boston  according  to  the  1910  Census  was 
23.5  per  cent  of  native-born  parentage,  or  three  fourths  of 
foreign  parentage.  Only  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Milwaukee 
among  the  larger  cities  of  the  count  ry  had  a  smaller  percentage 
of  American  parentage.  Boston  had  a  iaiger  percentage  of 
foreign-born,  ^0.5.  (han  any  other  large  city  except  New  S'ork, 
with  40.4.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  long  predomi- 
nated and  for  the  j)ast  twenty  years  have  corn  rolled  the 
municipal  government.    It  was  formerly  the  greatest  Irish 
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city  of  the  world  but  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others  has 
rect  iiily  been  outstripped  by  New  York. 

Pjijston  is  an  im[>ortant  seaport  with  a  growing  foreign 
'  commerce.  Nearer  to  European  ports  by  a  day's  sail  than 
New  York,  its  pofiition  gives  it  a  great  advantage  which  has, 
however,  never  been  fully  realized.  Its  excellent  but  somewhat 
restricted  harbor  is  reached  by  a  rather  narrow  channel  which 
has  been  deepened  and  straightened.  Great  plans  have  been 
formulated  for  the  extension  of  its  foreign  commerce  and  a 
few  years  ago,  with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  prop- 
aganda was  instituted  and  Sq.ooo.ooo  appropriated  for  port 
development,  but  its  disjxjsilion  proved  a  political  scandal, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Port  Directors  declaring  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  money  had  been  wasted.  The  port  has  the 
largest  steamship  pier  in  the  world  and  has  undciLakca  what 
will  be  the  largest  drydock  if  ever  completed. 

Boston  is  foremost  among  American  cities  as  an  educational 
center  and  has  a  student  popuktion  of  upward  of  20,000. 
Within  the  limits  of  Greater  Boston  are  Harvard  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Raddiffe  College, 
Tufts  College.  Boston  University,  Boston  College,  Sinmions 
College,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  scores 
of  lesser  educational  institutions.  It  has  been  the  most  sig- 
nificant Amcricnn  city  in  the  history  of  .\merican  literature 
and  in  the  deveiopm  iit  of  American  taste  in  music  and  art. 
Until  the  later  decades  of  the  last  century  Boston  was  the 
literary  center  of  the  countr\'  because  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  New  England  writers  who  lived  in  or  near  Boston.  The 
"North  American  Review"  established  in  Boston  in  1815  an(l 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly''  in  iSs7  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
that  period.  The  Handd  and  Haydn  Society  (1815),  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  (18.^7),  and  the  Symi  li  ly 
Orchestra  (1881)  have  done  much  for  music  not  only  locally 
but  nationalb. 

A  dty  of  local  color  and  characteristic  atmosphere,  it  is 
sometimes  re{;:irded  as  provincial,  but  Bosto'^ians.  conscious 
that  they  are  the  guardians  of  national  traditions  and  noble 
associations,  are  not  troubled  by  such  criti<i<m.  Perhaps 
this  self-conscioUbUL^.^  creates  a  spirit  of  conservatism  that 
colors  Boston's  mentality.  The  'typical  liostonian'  iiuiy  be 
recognized  it  is  said  by  a  certain  hauteur  and  consciousness  of 
ancestry  and  culture.  Almost  involuntarily  he  regards  with 
something  of  tolerance  and  condescension  those  unfortunate 
enou^  to  be  bom  in  sections  remote  from  Beacon  Hill,  whether 
in  Chelsea  or  Manhattan.  Social  Boston,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  is  an  dusive  entity.  There  is  no  common  ideal  like  that  of 
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wealth  and  power  which  makes  New  York  a  aodal  posaibility, 
and  many  prominent  Bostonians  do  not  live  in  Boston. 

In  the  early  summer  of  16.10  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chu'«<'»t'»  hH%intr  landed  at  Naumkea^r  now  Salem,  and  not  fmdinjr  it* 
tu  hib  nuud,  ag<iin  ^cl  ^suil  and  on  June  17  reached  Charleslowu  in  his 
*'adminil'Sliip  '  the  '\\rbella.''  There  he  found  the  beginninc  of  a 
settlement  and  a  "great  house"  which  he  took  possession  of  with  the 
inteuiion  of  here  making  hb  "capital  town."  This  had  been  begun 
the  year  before  by  men  from  Salem  who  came  overland. 

U'inthrofj's  ci)nnpany  uf  1500  camped  as  best  they  could,  in  impro- 
vised huts,  booths,  and  tents.  Ill-supplied  with  provisions,  hot  weather 
and  the  brackish  water  from  the  only  spring  caused  much  illness  and 
the  death  of  300.  Some  discouraged  returned  to  England;  others 
went  to  Dorchester  and  joincf!  friends  already  camping  there.  Several 
score  with  Sir  Richard  Sakunstali  sailed  up  the  Charles  and  settled 
WatertowD.  Another  group  under  the  leadership  of  Isaac  Johnson  in 
response  to  RKivton's  invitation  anrl  attracted  by  the  springs  of  pure 
water  settled  at  Tri- mountain  and  were  later  joined  by  the  Governor 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Colonists.  They  named  the  place  Boston 
in  honor  of  the  town  in  Lincolnshire  whence  Johnson  had  come. 

Boston  h<»r«-  a  larpe  part  in  the  Pequot  War  of  1637  and  hundreds  of 
captives  were  brought  here,  many  of  them  to  be  sold  in  the  West 
Indies  (p  54).  In  "New  Englaiid  Prospects"  we  are  told  the  inhabi- 
tants are  rich  and  well  stored  with  cattle  of  all  sorts.  "  Philadelphia 
was  a  forest,  and  New  York  was  an  insignificant  village,  long  alter  its 
rival  (Boston)  had  become  a  great  commercial  town." 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Colony  was  ruled  by  a  religious 
hierarchy  whose  usurpation  of  autocratic  power  was  curbed  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11  in  1660.  Antinomian  dissensions.  Quaker 
and  Baptist  persecutions  were  the  events  of  the  time.  Four  witches 
were  executed  in  Boston  in  1648,  1651,  1650,  168S.  In  16S4  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charter  was  annulled  but  the  Royal  Ciovcrnors  who  were 
sent  to  rule  met  with  continued  opposition. 

The  city  throve  commercially  and  increased  in  wealth  and  the 
British  olTicial  class  lent  a  luster  to  society,  but  of  the  twoscore  most 
prominent  lamilics  in  its  lirst  century,  hardly  one  retained  a  similar 
place  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Just  before  the  Revolution,  Bo>ton,  the  most  considerable  town  of 
North  America,  had  a  population  of  20,000  and  a  flourishing  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  The  parliamentary  restrictions  on 
trade  were  !)itterly  opposed  and  generally  evaded.  The  Stamp  Act 
of  1765  met  with  determined  opposition  and  Royal  troops  were  hrst 
quartered  in  the  town  in  1768.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  closed  the  port 
in  June,  1774.  When  Lord  Howe  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city 
May  T7.  1776.  3000  loyalists  went  with  him,  the  wealth  ai^d  ;Trist(jc- 
racy  of  the  town.  Few  of  these  ever  returned,  but  the  iuiiu.\  from 
Salem  and  Newburyport  of  nouveaux  fkkes  of  the  time  who  had 
waxed  fat  on  war  munitions  and  privatccrinp.  supplied  the  later 
Boston  aristocracy.  From  this  emigration,  and  the  destruction  of 
her  commerce  during  the  siege,  Boston  has  never  recovered  her  pre> 
eminence.  In  1700  Boston  bad  ft  population  of  i8,000.  New  York 
jj.ooo,  and  Philadelphia  28,000. 

The  original  Boston,  the  older  part  of  ihc  town,  was  built 
on  a  billy,  pear  shaj)c<l  i)eninsul:i  whi(  h  jiilicd  out  into  the 
harlnT  with  the  hroa<l  cstuarifs  of  the  Charles  river  and  Fori 
Poiiu  Chaiuu'l  on  eiilicr  >i(lc,  and  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land of  what  is  now  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  by  a  narrow  neck. 
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The  original  area  of  783  acres  has  been  expanded  to  over  1800 
acres  by  the  filling  in  of  the  tidal  tlais  during  the  nineieenth 
century.  The  toiX)graphic  changes  and  the  expense  entailed 
have  been  greater  than  in  any  other  American  city.  Whole 
hills  of  gravel,  great  quarries  of  granite,  and  forests  of  piling 
have  been  used  to  reclaim  new  areas  from  salt'  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  modern  city  is  built  on  made  land  where 
once  was  salt  water.  The  Post  Office  is  on  the  original  shore 
line.  Dock  Square  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Park  Square, 
where  the  Br{ti?h  troops  embarked  the  night  before  Lfezington^ 
is  now  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 

Boston  is  famed  for  the  narrow  and  irregular  streets  of  the 
older  parts  of  the  city.  The  blame  has  alwaj's  been  put  upon 
the  colonial  cows,  probably  with  injustice.  More  than 
$27,000,000  has  been  expended  since  i8io  in  widenmg  and 
straightoiing  streets  without  too  obvious  result.  Successive 
fires  in  1760  and  1872  have  afforded  opportunity  to  straighten 
and  broaden  the  maze  of  crooked  lanes  which  the  heedlessness 
.  of  the  early  settlers  bequeathed  to  posterity.  More  money 
has  probably  been  spent  in  Boston  in  correcting  their  initial 
errors  than  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States  together. 
As  late  as  1S66  Atlantic  Avenue  was  created  and  Washington 
Street  largely  remade.  1  he  vSubway,  built  in  1895  to  relieve 
the  street  congestion,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  now  so  general 
in  all  metropolitan  cities.  The  extension  under  the  harbor  to 
East  Boston  was  the  first  all-cement  tunnel  in  the  world.  The 
subway  system  has  since  been  greatly  extended,  branches 
runiung  from  Park  Street  to  Cambridge  and  Dorchester^  and 
a  new  subway  built  under  Washington  Street. 

Tremont  Street,  Washington  Street,  and  Columbus  Avenue 
are  the  great  thoroughfares  running  through  the  South  End. 
Washington  Street,  not  only  the  chief  north  and  south  thor- 
oughfare but  also  the  great  shopping  street,  is  probably  the 
most  consisted  street  in  America. 

Beacon  Sirtct.  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boylston  Street, 
and  Huntington  Avenue  are  the  great  avenues  traversing  the 
Back  Hay.  The  more  select  reside iiiiai  portion  between 
Boylston  Street  and  the  river  is  laid  out  on  a  perfectly  rec- 
tangular plan.  The  cross  streets  from  Arlington  St.  bordering 
the  Public  Garden  to  Massachusetts  Ave.  follow  an  alpha* 
betical  arrangement  in  the  sequence  of  iiutials  and  are  all 
named  after  British  statesmen,— Berkeley,  Clarendon,  Dart* 
mouth,  Exeter,  Fairheld,  Gloucester,  Hereford.  Massa- 
diusetts  Avenue,  the  great  cross-town  thoroughfare,  runs  from 
Everett  Square  across  the  South  End  and  the  Back  Bay,  and 
is  prolonged  through  Cambridge  on  to  Lexington. 
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Huntington  Avenue,  which  ruua  souih  from  Copley  Square, 
is  one  of  the  city's  most  interesting  thoroughfares.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics 
Building  used  for  shows  and  exhibitions,  the  street  is  largely 
given  over  to  osteopaths  and  healers  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  great  dome  of  the  Christian  Science  Temple  appears  across 
an  open  green  space  on  the  right.  At  the  corner  of  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  is  Symphony  Hall  and  Horticultural  Hall.  Just 
beyond  is  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  is 
the  heart  of  the  city's  Latin  Quarter  and  the  street  hire  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  *  University  of  Huntington  Avenue.* 
The  Fine  Arts  Mu^^eum.  a  classic  building,  contains  notable 
collections  unsurpassed  in  many  departments  particularly  in 
Oriental  art*  An  excellent  Guide  is  published  by  the  Museum. 
Further  on  is  the  great  marble  group  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  its  associated  institutions  (p  496). 

Copley  Square,  centrally  located  in  the  modern  city,  is 
Boston's  nearest  approach  to  a  dvic  center.  It  is  the  tourist 
center  of  the  city,  the  point  from  which  mileages  in  this  book 
arc  calculated,  and  the  starting  point  of  numerous  'rubber- 
neck wagons'  that  tour  the  city.  Around  it  are  grouped  many 
of  the  more  interesting  modern  buildings  and  from  it  radiate 
the  chief  avenu  's  leading  to  other  points  of  interest.  It  bears 
the  name  of  the  famous  American  portrait  painter,  John 
Singleton  Copley,  who  bestowed  distinction  upon  many  Boston 
families  by  painting  treasured  portraits  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Square  is  cut  into  triangular  grass  plots  by  the  troUey 
lines  which  drive  diagonaUy  across  it.  Innumerable  plans 
for  developing  a  central  square  have  been  devised  and  dis- 
cussed during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  but  none  adopted. 
The  Public  Library  dominates  Copley  Square,  not  in  altitude 
but  in  dignity.  Its  facade,  225  feet  long,  extends  across  the 
west  side  of  the  Square  and  covers  with  its  platform  and  court 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Erected  in  1888-95,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000 
exclusive  of  the  site,  it  was  the  earliest  building  of  its  kind  in 
America.  The  design  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Bibliotheque  St.  Genevieve  in  Paris,  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  bronze  doors  are  by  Daniel  C.  French.  In  the  vestibule 
is  a  vigorous  bronze  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  (p  40  0  ^>  Trcderick 
MacMonnies.  The  staircase  of  Siena  marble  is  tlanked  by 
Hons  of  the  same  material  by  Louis  Saint-Gaudens.  The 
panels  above  the  stainN-ay  illustrating  science  and  literature 
arc  by  the  great  French  mural  painter,  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
In  the  Delivery  Room  a  frieze  by  Edwin  .\.  Abbey  illustrates 
the  legend  of  ''The  Holy  Grail."   In  the  upper  corridor  on  the 
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Special  Libraries  Flcx)r  are  the  mural  tlecorations  and  reliefs 
of  John  S.  Sargent  supposed  to  represent  the  history  or  triumph 
of  rtligion.  Cards  supplied  by  the  library  explain  all  the 
paintings  minutely. 

THnity  Church,  the  masterpiece  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  is  in 
the  heavy  Romanesque  style  of  Auvergne.  It  was  completed 
in  1877  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  The  west  towers  and  the  elabo- 
rate carving  of  the  porch  were  added  in  i8q6.  .  The  interior  has 
decorations  by  La  Farge,  and  stoned  glass  windows  by  La 
Fargc,  Bume-Jones,  William  Morris,  and  Henry  Holiday. 
The  original  church  was  founHcil  in  1728.  The  Gothic  struc- 
ture which  stoofl  on  Summer  and  Hawley  Sts.  was  destroyed 
in  the  fire  of  1872,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  rector  from  iS6()  to  iSgi  when  he  became  bishop,  that 
the  new  edifice  was  erecled.  It  stands  as  a  monument  to  this 
great  churchman.  On  the  west  side  on  Boylston  St.,  under  a 
stone  canopy,  is  the  bronze  statue  of  the  preacher  with  the 
consecrating  Christ  in  the  background.  The  design  was 
Saint-Gaudens'  but  the  master  hand  was  stricken  before  it  was 
completed  and  as  finished  by  his  pupils  it  does  not  yield  entire 
satisfaction.  Bela  Pratt  has  recently  modeled  another 
Phillips  Brooks,  present  ini::  him  from  a  wholly  flifTerent  point 
of  view.  The  rectory.  I'hiiUps  Brooks'  house,  is  a  short  distance 
oQ  at  the  comer  of  Clarendon  and  Newbury  Sts. 

The  New  Old  South  Church  across  iioylsion  St.  from  the 
Public  Library,  with  its  lofty  leaning  tower,  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  in  the  North  Italian  Gothic  style.  Saracenic  in- 
fluence is  strongly  evident  in  its  architecture  as  in  many  other 
buOdings  in  tUs  neighborhood.  It  was  built  in  1874-75  of 
local  Roxbury  pudding-stone  whose  deavage  faces  show  beau- 
tiful gradations  of  color.  The  tower  rises  248  feet  and  leans 
some  eighteen  inches  out  of  perpendicular.  It  is  the  successor 
of  the  original  Old  South  Church  on  Washington  and  Milk  . 
Sts.,  now  consecrated  to  historical  uses. 

The  Public  (ianlen,  twenty-four  acre?  in  exicFit.  was  hah 
a  century  ago  a  tidal  flat.  The  style  of  landscape  gardening 
here  is  that  of  the  time  of  its  establishment  but  in  spring  and 
summer  iliere  is  a  tine  display  of  llowers. 

In  the  old  Central  Burying  Ground  on  the  Boylston  Street 
side  of  the  Cdnunon  are  buried  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter,  and 
the  restaurateur,  Julien,  creator  of  the  soup  that  still  bears 
hb  name.  West  of  this  graveyard  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
" tray ning  field"  used  for  that  purpose  ever  since  the  Common 
was  laid  out.  where  today  the  high  school  cadets  and  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  hold  tlieir  dress  pa- 
rades.  On  the  hill  where  the  schoolboys  coasted  in  the  winter 
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of  '75,  in  spite  of  the  prr>liil  lii  ion  of  CrcncTMl  nage.  is  the  Army 
and  Na\'y  Monument,  where  tin  liritish  artiikry  was  st.iiioned 
durmg  the  siege.  At  the  eastern  toot  of  the  hill  stotxl  the 
great  elm  near  wliuh  executions  were  carried  out  even  late 
as  181 2,  and  where  the  famous  duel  occurred  between  Henr>' 
Phillips  and  Thomas  Woodbridge  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 

Boston  Common,  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  haa  been  public  prop' 
erly  since  William  Blaxton  in  1634  sold  ii  tn  th.  Lommunity.  It  was 
once  larger  until  Park  Street  was  put  thruugh  uue  end  of  it  cutting  ot¥ 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  is  situated  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground. 
On  the  Common  assembled  the  forces  that  captured  Louisbtttg  and 
the  troops  that  conquered  Quebec. 

The  State  House  occupies  an  unrivaled  position  on  Beacon 
Hill  overlooking  the  Common.  The  central  portion  (1705) 
was  designed  })y  Charles  Bultinch.  Portions  of  it  are  open 
to  the  public.  Doric  Hall  leads  by  a  grand  staircase  to 
Memorial  Hail  where  are  interesting  paintings  and  trophies 
of  the  Civil  War.  Opposite  the  Stale  House  is  the  beautiful 
Shaw  Monument  by  Saint-Gaudens,  unveiled  in  1897,  in  honor 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  first  colored  regiment  in  the  Civil  War. 

Park  Street  Church  (1809),  established  for  the  defense  of 
Puritan  orthodoxy  against  the  inroads  of  the  early  Unitarian- 
ism,  has  long  been  known  as  '  Brimstone  Comer'  from  the  grim 
earnestness  of  its  primitive  Calvinism. 

Di>si^,'nL(l  by  Peter  Banner,  an  Englishman,  its  spire  as  well  as  its 
symnieiry  in  general  give  it  pre-eminence  among  Boston  churches 
of  the  type.    "America"  was  first  sung  here  in  public,  and  the  salts 

of  the  U.S.  frigate  "Constitution"'  wtre  ni.i<le  in  the  frranary  on  this 
site.  Opposite  the  church  is  the  site  of  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall,  the 
first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  now  replaced  by  a 
music  hall  and  '  movie '  palace. 

The  Granary  Burying  Ground  is  the  resting  place  of  John 

Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall  (p  181),  Peter  Faneuii  (p  72), 

Paul  Revere,  and  I*>anklin's  parents. 

King's  Chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  School  Sts., 
was  the  first  Church  of  Kngland  editice  on  the  Ray.  Governor 
Andros  seized  the  land  for  it,  as  no  Puritan  would  sell  a  lot  for 
such  a  purpose. 

It  is  the  second  building,  dating  from  1754,  and  is  constructed  of 

Quincy  granite,  taken  from  the  surface  long  before  <iuarrying  was 
started.  The  fir«t  building,  of  wood,  stood  within  the  stone  walls 
while  thcv  were  buihling.  In  style  both  within  unil  without  it  is  closely 
patterned  upon  the  London  churches  of  the  eighteenth  century;  its 
architect  was  Peter  H.irrison  Tn  1787  James  Freeman  was  ordained 
as  rector  and  introduced  Unitarian  doctrines  for  the  fir&t  time  in 
America.  Though  it  has  remained  Unitarian  ever  since,  it  still  pre* 
serves  on  its  walls  the  Trinitarian  creed.  The  communion  service 
was  presented  by  the  En^U^h  monarch,  whose  insignia  appear  on 
the  organ. 

King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  the  oldest  in  the  city»  contains  the 
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remains  of  Governor  Winthrop  (1649)  and  several  of  the  family,  and 
John  Winslow  and  bis  wife  Mary  Chilton,  both  "Mayflower"  Pilgrims. 

On  the  right  of  Scolky  Square  is  Court  St.,  with  the  City  Hall 
Annex.   This  occupies  the  site  of  the  colonial  jail,  where  the 

pirate  Captain  Kidci  was  imprisoned  in  1699.  On  the  corner 
of  Court  St.  and  Franklin  Ave.,  a  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the 
printing  office  of  Edcs  and  Gill,  where  a  patriots'  organization 
met,  and  here  some  of  its  members  donned  iheir  warpaint 
before  the  Boston  Tea-Parly.  James  Franklin  had  a  press  here, 
where  his  young  brother  Benjamin  learned  the  trade. 

On  Washington  St.  at  the  corner  of  Milk  St.  is  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  built  in  1729  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  in 
wluch  Benjamin  Franklin  was  baptized.  During  the  Revo- 
lution the  Britbb  used  it  as  a  riding  school.  It  is  now  a 
museum  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  relics.  Opposite,  well 
back  from  Washington  St.  stood  the  Province  House,  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  the  royal  governors  celebrated  in  Hawthorne's 
"Legends  of  Province  House.''  A  portion  of  its  wall  may 
still  be  seen  on  Province  Court. 

The  Old  State  House  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original 
Marketbtead  at  the  head  of  State  St.  Here  from  the  lime  of 
the  earliest  settlement  stood  ihe  stocks,  the  whipping  post, 
and  the  pillory.  In  the  Revolutionary  period  the  stocks  stood 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Old  Stale  House  and  the  whip- 
ping post  lingered  hard  by  untU  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Old  State  House  dates  from  1748  but  the  outer  waUs  are  those 
of  its  predecessor,  the  second  Town  House  built  in  171 3.  It 
occupies  the  identical  site  of  the  first  Town  House  of  1657. 
The  present  building  has  been  used  as  Town  House,  City  HaU| 
Court  House,  State  House,  and  for  general  business  purposes 
until  its  restoration  in  1882.  Tablets  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing state  that  Governor  Andros'  Tyranny  was  overthrown  i68«); 
Captain  Kidd  was  here  examined  before  imprisonment  i6go; 
and  "Here  the  child  Independence  was  horn"  and  from  the 
balcony  were  proclaimed  the  rej)eal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776.  The  halls  within 
have  the  same  walls  and  ceilings  that  they  had  in  1748.  On 
the  second  floor  looking  down  State  St.  was  the  CouncU  Cham- 
ber. The  building  is  now  used  as  an  historical  museum  by  the 
Bostonian  Society  and  the  Marine  Society,  open  daily. 

Opposite  the  State  House  at  the  comer  of  Washington  St., 
where  a  new  building  is  now  being  erected,  was  the  house  and 
garden  of  Captain  Robert  Kcayne.  the  firsi  commander  of  the 
.Ancient  and  Honoral)le  Ariillery  Company,  founded  in  1638. 
I  he  site  of  the  Boston  Massacre  of  1770  is  marke<i  by  a  radiat- 
ing arrangement  of  granite  i}iocks  on  the  pavement  diagonally 
in  front  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank. 
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The  Exchange  Building.  53  State  St.,  covers  the  site  of  Governor 
Winthrop's  first  house,  and  aIso»  at  the  corner  of  Kilby  St.,  which  until 
the  'Great  Fire  of  r76o'  was  known  ;is  Mackerel  Lane,  was  the  Runch 
of  Grapes  Tavern  dating  from  171 1,  which  succeeded  a  Colonial  Ordi- 
nary of  1640.  The  Bunch  of  Grapes  was  "noted  for  the  best  punch 
house  in  Boston,  resorted  tn  Vv  most  of  the  centn  merchts  and  masters 
vessels."  At  this  tavern  in  1786  under  the  inspiration  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam  (p  467)  was  organized  the  Ohio  Company. 

To  the  left  is  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  in  the  market  region  of 
the  dtv.  The  original  Faneuil  Hall,  built  in  1742  on  made 
land,  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil  (p  72),  and  designed  by  John 
Smibert  (p  49),  was  burned  in  1762.  The  present  building* 
enlarged  in  1805,  is  largely  the  work  of  Bulfinch.  It  is  known 
as  the  'Cradle  of  Liberty.'  The  tablet  states:  "Here  were 
held/  Both  before  and  after/  The  Revolution  /  Many  pntriotir 
meetings  '  Which  kept  alive  the  tires  of  freedom/  Among  the 
people  And  stirred  !h(  m  to  great  deeds  From  which  fact/ 
This  hall  heramc  known/  as/  The  Cradle/  of/  Liberty." 
The  ground  tloor  is  occupied  by  markets.  The  great  hall 
above  is  still  used  for  meetings  and  contains  a  number  of 
historical  paintings.  Above  the  hall  is  the  armory  of  the 
Andent  and  Honorable  ArtiUery  Company  with  many  inter- 
esting relics  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times. 

Dock  Square  is  to  the  west  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  its  name 
implies  marks  the  original  waterfront.  The  Old  Hancock 
Tavern  on  Corn  Court  to  the  south  of  the  Square  dated  from 
1733;  here  lodged  Talleyrand  when  exiled  from  France  in 
1795  and  two  years  later  Louis  Philippe.  On  its  site  has  been 
built  an  annex  to  a  modern  otfice  building.  In  the  adjacent 
Adams  Square  is  a  statue  of  Samuel  Adams  by  .\nne  Whitney, 
a  replica  of  which  is  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

From  Dock  Square,  Union  Street  leads  north.  The  tablet 
on  No.  81  proclaims  it  the  site  of  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern 
which  stood  here  from  1680  to  about  1820.  It  was  the  chief 
meeting  place  of  the  "North  End  Corcus,"  a  patriotic  club  from 
which  our  name  ^caucus'  is  derived.  Here  the  Tea  Party 
originated  and  here  was  organized  the  first  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons  in  1752,  of  which  Joseph  W^arren  and  Paul  Revere 
were  officers.  Near  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  Sts. 
was  the  "Blue  Ball,"  the  hoyhooci  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
where  he  worked  at  c.mdle-mnking.  On  Marshall's  Lane.  otT 
I'nion  St.,  a  low  brick  building  is  of  interest  as  the  site  of 
the  shop  in  which  Benjamin  I  hompson  (pp  628,  634)  was  an 
apprentice.  On  Creek  I^ne  to  the  right  of  MarshalPs  Lane 
is  a  rough  stone  inscribed  "Boston  Stone,  1737*"  This  is  a 
portion  of  a  paint  miU  brought  from  England  in  1700. 

From  Hanover  St.,  Salem  Street  leads  to  the  right.  This 
was  the  Green  Lane  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
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abode  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy.  It  has  long  since  been  given 
over  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  'rubberneck  wagons'  still  point 
out  the  site  of  Solomon  Levi's  shop  of  the  famous  song.  At 
130  Prince  St.,  to  the  right  of  Salem  St.,  is  the  house  in  which 
Major  Pitcairn  died  of  his  wounds  (p  443).  Prince  Street 
leads  into  North  Square,  a  squalid  triangle  in  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  colony,  but  once  the  residence  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  house  of  Paul  Revere  was  the  home  of  the  patriot 
silversmith  and  bellfounder  from  1770  until  1800  when  waxing 
wealthy  he  moved  to  a  finer  house  on  Charter  St.  The  house, 
the  oldest  in  Boston,  was  built  soon  after  the  "Great  Fire  of 
1676"  on  the  site  of  the  parsonage  of  the  Old  North  Church 
where  Increase  Mather  lived.    (Adm.  25  cts.) 

At  the  head  of  the  Square 
stood  the  Old  North  Church 
where  the  Mathers  preached. 
During  the  siege  the  British 
troops  pulleci  it  down  for  fire- 
wood. On  Garden  Court  St.  stood 
the  birthplace  and  mansion  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  (p  541), 
where  he  wrote  his  History 
of  Massachusetts  and  which  was 
sacked  by  the  Anti-Stamp  .\ct 
mob.  Here  also  was  the  Clark- 
Frankland  mansion  where  Sir 
Harry  Frankland  lived  with 
Agnes  Surriage  (p  664). 

Christ  Church,  built  in  1723. 
stands  near  the  north  end  of 
Salem  St.    The  tower  was  re- 
built in  1805  by  designs  from  paul  revere's  house 
Bulfinch.   The  chimes  dale  from 

1744.  The  tablet  on  the  tower  set  in  1878  bears  the  legend:  "The 
signal  lanterns  of  Paul  Revere  displaved  in  the  steeple  of  this  church 
April  18,  1775,  warned  the  country  of  the  march  of  the  British  troops 
to  Lexington  and  Concord."    One  may  climb 

"Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead." 

Following  Salem  St.  past  Hull  St.,  cut  through  John  Hull's 
pasture  in  1701  (p  181),  Charter  Street  leads  to  Copp's  Hill 
Bur>'ing  Ground  where  arc  the  graves  or  tombs  of  the  Mathers, 
the  Hutchinsons,  and  other  early  worthies.  On  the  water- 
front is  North  End  Park  and  Beach,  a  playground  for  this 
crowded  tenement  region. 

This  excursion  may  be  continued  across  to  Charlestown, 
vnsiting  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  U.S.  Navy  Yard,  the 
site  of  John  Harvard's  house  and  the  birthplace  of  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Morse  (p  64). 
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CAMBRIDGE.  Pop  104.839  {1910),  108,822  ^915),  about  one  third 
foreign  born,  chiefly  Irish  and  Canadians.  MidMaaax  Co, 
Settled  1630.  Mfg.  foundry  prnducts,  pianos,  sugar,  con- 
fectionery, mk,  soaPf  glue,  furniture,  automobile  accessories, 
ehtmi€ai$M  atadrie  apparatua;  printing  and  bookbinding, 
Kofue  <^  Product  {1913),  $SlJ663fi00:  Fagratt,  $9^fi00, 

Cambridge  is  America's  greatest  educational  center,  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University,  Radcliffe  College^  and  now  also  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    It  has  also  four 

theolopirr^l  schools,  three  of  which  arc  corinrrtrd  with  the 
UnivTrsily.  Cambridge  is  also  a  great  manufaciunnp  city 
with  diverse  industries.  The  industrial  section  is  confined 
chielly  to  CambridgeporL  and  East  Cambridp;e  wlnic  old  Cam- 
bridge, or  Cambridge  proper,  centers  about  the  University. 
The  completion  of  the  subway  from  Boston  has  stimulated  the 
development  of  new  residential  districts. 

The  Inland  site  of  old  Cambridge  was  chosen  by  the  leaders  of  the 

Winthrop  Company  in  P 'tcm1)cr,  lA^o,  hccause  "more  easily  defen- 
sible against  the  enemy  from  whom  the  most  was  to  be  feared, — not 
the  Indians,  but  the  warships  of  King  Charles"  (John  Fiskel.  The 
advantages  of  the  Shawmut  peninsula  for  commerce  and  for  defense 
against  the  Indians  led  to  the  chief  settlement  at  Boston.  The  frame 
of  Winthrop's  house,  already  set  up,  was  removed  to  Boston,  but 
Dudley,  Bradstreet,  and  others  remained  at  Cambridge.  The  set- 
tlement was  known  as  Xewe  Towne,  changed  to  Cambridge  in 
after  its  selection  in  if)37  as  the  seat  of  the  college.  In  1032  a  stockade 
with  a  ditch  was  built  around  a  thousand  acres  enclosing  approximately 
the  area  of  the  present  college  grounds  down  to  the  river.  It  was  the 
impoMtion  nf  a  tax  to  meet  the  ^rcat  expense  of  this  "pallysadoe" 
that  "furnished  the  occasion  for  the  first  great  assertion  of  the  prin- 
dples  of  constitutional  law  and  free  government  in  New  England" 
IFiske).  The  Watcrtown  settlers  refused  to  pay  because  it  was  "taxa- 
tion without  representation."  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  his 
congregation  from  Braintree,  England,  sifiyed  in  the  summer  of  1631 
but  four  years  later  became  restive  at  restrictions  of  the  suflfrage  and* 
wantin^j  "  nmrf  room,"  migrated  to  the  Connecticut  (p  tt^V 

The  original  settlement  lay  between  the  present  Harvard  Square 
and  the  river,  the  'Gold  Coast'  and  clubdom  of  today.  The  present 
Dtmster  Street  was  the  earliest  street.  Ifi  re  was  the  first  meeting 
house  and  the  house  of  Thomas  Dudley  U^jO*  luxurious  that 
Winthrop  reproached  the  Deputy-governor  for  Ms  extravagance. 

The  territory  of  Cambridge  was  successively  enlar>;ed  so  that  by 
1655  it  included  the  present  Brighton,  Newton,  Arlinjilon,  Lexington, 
and  part.^  of  Bedford  and  Billerica.  Until  the  RevolutitMi  the  history 
of  Cambridge  was  the  history  of  Harvard  College.  Tory  sentry  and 
earl>  ><  holars  mainlaincrl  a  happy  sori.il  life  and  raa<le  the  town  a 
center  of  ho^itality,  memories  of  which  still  linger  about  the  beautiful 
old  houses  of  Tory  Row. 

During  the  sic^r  of  Ronton,  Cand)ri<lL,'e  w  the  hcadquart.  1  <  f  the 
army  of  investment  which  in  June.  1775,  numbered  16,000,  11,500  of 
which  were  from  Massachusetts.  The  left  wing  under  General  Ward, 
consisting  of  fifteen  Massachusetts  regiments  and  Cridlcy's  artillery, 
by  here  Later  (leneral  Knox  brought  lift y  five  cannon  from  Crown 
i'oini  an<l  Ticonderoga,  and  the  New  \ Ork  troops  and  Morgan's 
Virginia  Riflemen  joined  the  camp.  In  November,  1777,  the  great 
captive  army  of  Burgoyne  was  brought  to  Cambridge,  but  as  the  col- 
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lege  refused  to  v:»(  ate  for  their  arrommoflation,  the  captive  troops  were 
encamped  on  UiiUcr  iuul  Prospect  llilU  in  Somcrvillc  until  1779  when 
they  were  sent  to  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Timothy  Dwight  i-ivrs  us  an  intimate  i)i(turf  of  Cambridge  and  its 
social  life  after  the  Revolution.  But  he  evitlcutly  had  in  mind  par- 
ticularly the  class  from  which  are  recruited  the  present-day  '  goodies,' 
the  good  wives  of  the  town  who  still  perform  the  important  function 
of  daily  making  the  beds  of  some  3000  students.  "Several  hand'^ome 
villas,  and  other  handsome  houses,  are  seen  here,  a  considerable  iiuiu- 
ber  of  decent  ones,  and  a  number,  not  small,  of  such  as  are  ordinary 
and  ill  repaired.  To  my  eye  this  last  appeared  as  if  inhabited  by 
men  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  university  for  their  subsistence;  men, 
whose  wives  are  the  chief  support  of  their  families  by  boarding,  wash- 
ing.  mending,  and  other  offices  of  the  like  nature.  The  husband,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  a  kind  of  gentleman  at  large;  exercising  an 
authoritative  control  over  every  thing  within  the  purlieus  of  the 
house,  reading  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets,  deciding  on  the 
characters  and  measures  of  an  administration,  and  dictating  the  policy 
of  his  country.  In  almost  all  families  of  this  class,  the  mother  and  her 
daughters  lead  a  life  of  meritorious  diligence  and  economy;  while  the 
husband  is  merely  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  legal  jirotector  of  the  house- 
hold. Accordingly  he  is  paid  and  supported,  not  for  his  services,  but 
for  his  presence.  In  every  other  respect  he  is  merely  '  nugae  canorae,' 
just  such  another  talking  tribe  as  a  parrot;  having  about  as  much 
understandintT  and  lir  ing  just  about  as  useful  a  life;  a  being,  creeping 
along  the  limits  ui  animated  and  unanimated  existence;  and  serving, 
like  an  oyster,  as  a  middle  link  between  plants  and  animals." 

CaTTil)ridgc  was  the  birthplace  in  iSro  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Countess 
D'Ossoli,  the  brilliant  transcendentalist ;  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
born  in  iSoo:  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  born  in  18 19.  The  greater 
number  of  illustrious  personages  of  Cambridge  have  l>een  bom  else- 
where and  drawn  to  it  by  the  college. 

From  Harvard  Bridge  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Boston  sky- 
line dominated  by  the  State  House  and  the  Custom  House 
tower.  As  yet  comparatively  few  buildings  have  been  erected 
on  the  CamV)ri(lge  bank  along  the  new  boulevard.  The  most 
noticeable  is  the  group  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  now  atliliated  wiih  Ilar\ard.  M.  I.  T.,or  'Tech,' 
is  the  largest  technical  and  scientific  school  in  America  and  has 
a  worldwide  reputation.  Its  courses  are  said  to  require  more 
work  and  thought  than  any  others  in  the  New  World*  The 
enroUment  is  about  3000.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of 
concrete  faced  with  Indiana  limestone  in  a  simple  and  im- 
pressive style,  the  last  word  in  efliciency.  Downstream  is 
the  West  Boston  Bridge,  adorned  with  pepper  box  turrets  and 
carrying  an  elevated  track. 

Beyond  Central  Square  on  Massachusetts  Ave.  is  the  City 
Hall,  the  gift  of  Frederick  H.  Kindle,  whu  also  gave  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Rindge  Technical  Training  School,  on  Broad- 
way and  Irving  St. 

In  Harvard  Square  is  the  subway  entrance,  beyond  which  is 
the  plain  yet  dlgmfied  Lyceum  Hall,  now  occupied  by  the 
Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  familiarly  called  the  'Coop.' 
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The  First  Piirish  Church  stands  o{)posite  the  College  Yard, 
where  until  within  tifty  years  Harvard's  ComnieiKeiiietit  Kxer- 
cises  look  pl.icc.  Us  inmister  is  that  genial  and  huniurous 
essayist,  the  Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  D.D.,  author  of 
"Tlie  Gentle  Reader,"  and  other  characteristic  volumes. 

In  the  GodVAcre  adjoining  Christ  Church,  between  the 
'^Sentinel  and  Nun"  as  Holmes  called  the  churches,  are  buried 
early  presidents  of  Harvard,  and  other  worthies.  Here  also 
lie  Daniel  Gookin,  the  companion  of  Eliot  the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,  and  Stephen  Daye  the  printer,  who  set  up  a  press  in 
1640  and  brought  out  America's  first  publication,  **The  Bay 
Psalm-Book/'  and  John  Eliot's  Ifidian  Bible. 

Christ  Church  (1761)  was  desi^'iu  il  hy  lYner  Harrison  on  the 
same  lines  as  King's  Chapel,  Bosion.  During  the  Revolution, 
after  the  Tory  pirishioners  had  departed,  it  was  used  as  a 
barracks  and  the  organ  pipes  were  melted  for  bullets.  George 
Washington  and  his  staff  attended  a  service  in  it  on  the  la^t 
Sunday  of  1775.  Under  the  floor  is  the  family  tomb  of  Colonel 
Henry  Vassal) ;  one  of  the  ten  coffins  preserved  there  contains 
the  remains  of  a  slave,  Darby,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred. 
The  Christ  Church  chimes  are  unusually  pure  in  tone. 

The  Washington  elm,  now  an  unsightly  stump,  stands  in  the 
center  of  (iarden  St..  at  the  intersection  of  Mason.  Long- 
fellow's inscrijition  on  the  granite  tablet  reads:  ** Under  this 
tree  WashingLun  tirst  took  command  of  the  American  army, 
July  s.  1775  "  Learned  historians  and  sceptics  have  recently 
questioned  the  truth  of  this. 

Radcliffe  College,  formerly  known  as  the  Annex,  named  for 
Anne  Radcliffe,  Harvard's  first  woman  benefactor  (1643), 
occupies  the  old  Fay  house  and  a  series  of  new  buildings  rather 
dosely  packed  together.  The  students  annually  number  about 
600  and  'hr  teaching  staff  and  government  is  derived  from 
Harvard.  Hie  Fay  house  was  earlier  the  residence  of  Eklward 
Everett  and  it  was  while  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman  of  Charleston 
was  a  guest  of  his  brother  iivlaw,  Judge  Fay.  that  he  wrote 
"Fair  Harvard"  for  the  200ih  anniversary  of  the  college 

Cambridpje  Common  in  the  heart  of  'Cambridge  preferred' 
is  historic  ground.  In  early  days  the  Common  was  the  scene 
of  executions  and  of  the  great  revival  held  by  Whitefield. 
The  cannon  standing  at  the  comers  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument, 
on  the  Common,  were  a  part  of  the  booty  captured  at  Crown 
Point  in  1775  Captain  Ethan  Allen  and  brought  (p  355) 
by  General  Harry  Knox  to  use  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  Two 
are  British  cannon  and  the  other  was  probably  captured  at  the 
Battle  of  Quebec  in  1745.  Ai  the  upper  end  of  the  Common, 
near  Massachusetts  Ave.,  is  a  statue  of  John  Bridge,  the  Furi- 
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tan,  by  Thomas  and  Marshall  Gould.  Across  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  a  tablet  marks  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Brattle  Street,  once  the  'Old  Road'  to  Watertown,  has  for 
two  centuries  been  the  street  of  Cambridge.  The  stately 
colonial  houses  bordering  it,  the  residences  of  loyalists,  give 
it  the  name  of  'Tory  Row.'  Here  lived  the  Brattles,  the  Vas- 
salls.  Judge  Joseph  Lee,  Lieutenant-governor  Oliver  and 
Jonathan  Sewall,  who  constituted  an  exclusive  set  which  once 
a  year  from  a  sense  of  propriety  gave  a  social  entertainment  to 
the  faculty  of  the  college.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion all  these  families  fled  to  England  and  their  estates  were 
confiscated.  'The  Cambridge  Social  Union'  occupies  the  old 
General  William  Brattle  house.  On  the  corner  of  Hawthorne 
St.  is  the  house,  built  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  Colonel 
Henry  Vassall  who  married  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Royall  (p626). 

The  Longfellow-Craigie 
house  faces  an  open  space, 
Longfellow  Garden,  the  gift 
of  the  Longfellow  Memorial 
Association,  which  affords  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Charles,  and  Soldier's  Field 
and  Longfellow  Park  on  the 
other  side,  the  latter  given 
by  the  poet  and  others  in  1870 
to  Harvard.  The  poet's  study  tue  longfellow  house,  1759 
was  the  front  room  to  the 

right,  behind  it  was  his  library.  The  poet's  children  have 
recently  deeded  the  house  to  the  city  of  Cambridge  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  to  their  father. 

The  house  was  built  about  1750  by  Colonel  John  Vassall.  Confis- 
cated by  the  Revolutionists  and  used  by  (icncral  Washington  for  his 
headquarters,  it  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Craigic,  apothecary-general  to  the  Continental  Army.  His  widow 
leased  rooms  and  here  lodged  Talleyrand  in  1795,  Edward  Everett, 
Jared  Sparks,  Joseph  Worcester,  and  Longfellow  lived  here  from  18.^7 
when  first  called  to  a  professorship  at  Harvard  until  his  death  in  1882. 
In  1843  his  father-in-law,  Nathan  Appleton,  purchased  it  for  him. 

Along  Brattle  St.  there  are  many  other  colonial  houses  dat- 
ing from  the  eighteenth  century  but  now  much  modernized. 
The  house  of  Ole  Bull,  the  Norwegian  violinist,  is  interesting 
because  built  with  its  back  to  the  street,  an  eccentricity  fol- 
lowed by  Mark  Twain  in  his  Hartford  house  (p  118). 

Elmwood,  the  birthplace  (i8iq)  and  home  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  where  he  died  in  189 1,  is  a  large  three-story  mansion, 
surrounded  by  English  elms,  originally  the  country  seat  of 
Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  of  the  royal  lieutenant-governors. 
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The  poet's  study  was  on  the  third  floor.  Much  of  the  estate 
of  the  poet's  time  and  the  pine  grove  back  of  the  house  where 

he  walked  have  been  taken  for  the  Lowell  Memorial  Park, 
which  was  paid  for  by  popular  subscription. 

The  house  was  built  about  1760  by  Thomas  Oliver  who  later  Vjt-t  ,?mc 
Royal  Lieutenant-governor.  His  resignation  being  forced  irum  him 
by  the  men  of  Middlesex,  he  wrote:  "  My  house  at  Cambridge  being 

surr(nin(lc(l  by  four  ttiousand  people,  in  compliance  with  their  com- 
mands 1  sign  my  name,  Thomas  Oliver."  After  Bunker  Hill  it  was 
used  as  a  hospital.  In  1793  it  became  the  country  seat  of  Elbridge 
Gerry  (p  66})  through  the  time  of  his  service  as  Ambassador,  Gover- 
nor, and  Vice-president.  l\h  widow  in  1817  sold  the  estate  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  who  in  iSoi  bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  the  poet. 

Mt.  Auburn  Street  leads  past  I  he  Slillman  Iniirinary,  the 

Cambridge  Hospital,  and  the  Home  for  Aged  People,  to  Ml. 

Auburn  Cemetery  which  occupies  a  beautifully  divmified.piece 

of  land  bordering  the  Charles.  It  contains  the  graves  of  so 

many  distinguished  New  England  men  and  women  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century  that  it  has  long  been  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Here  are  buried  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Agassiz,  Motley,  Phillips  Brooks,  Sumner.  Choale.  \V.  E. 
Channing,  Margaret  Fiiller,  Edwin  Booth,  Edward  Everett, 
and  Mary  Baker  Kddy. 

ILvRN  ARD  UxivickSiTY,  the  oldest  and  foremost  of  American 
inslitiitiuiia  of  learning,  comprises  many  divisions.  Of  these, 
Harvard  College,  RadclilTc  CuUcgc,  ihc  Law  School,  ilic  Divin- 
ity School,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
in  Cambridge;  the  Medical  School  and  the  Dental  School  in 
Boston;  the  Biissey  Institution  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  More  distant  are  the  Harvard  Forest  at'Peters- 
ham.  the  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake,  and  the  astro- 
nomical station  near  Arequipa,  Peru.  The  total  administrative 
and  teaching  staff  is  al)out  800  and  the  annual  enrollment 
over  6000.  The  endowments,  almost  wholly  derived  from 
private  '^nurces.  arc  over  $23,000,000. 

\'isiLi»i.">  (lesirinK  to  see  something  of  the  eullrue  should 
provide  ihcmselves  with  the  Oflkial  (iuide  Hook  ol  Harvard 
University  on  sale  ai  the  book  stores  on  the  Square.  Student 
guides  appointed  by  the  Coqx>ration  may  be  found  near 
University  Hall,  who  will  put  the  visitor  au  JaU  as  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Harvard  and  what  is  best  worth  seeing. 

Harvard,  unlike  other  colleges,  has  no  campus.  The  quad- 
rangle enclosed  by  the  older  buildings  b  locally  called  *  I'he 
Yard.'  Within  recent  years  it  has  been  wholly  encloscni  by 
an  ornamental  fence,  the  sections  and  the  gates  of  which  have 
been  ererteil  by  various  classes  of  the  last  thirty  year<  The 
yard  wa^  beauiitul  with  the  shade  of  arching  elms  until  about 
five  years  ago  when  through  neglect  and  ignorance  they 
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gradually  died  off.  After  various  attempts  at  planting  whip- 
slock  oaks  which  also  died,  public-spirited  alumni  from  the 
West  taught  the  University  that  large  trees  might  be  trans- 
planted, and  some  twenty  elms,  approximately  one  foot  in 
diameter,  were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

The  Johnston  Gate,  on  the  west  side,  opening  from  the 
Square,  is  the  ceremonial  entrance  to  the  yard  through  which 
the  Governor  and  his  staff  enter  on  Commencement  Day.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  most  imposing,  erected  in  1890  from  designs 
by  Charles  F.  McKim.  Massachusetts  Hall,  to  the  right,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  college  buildings,  erected  in  1720  at  the  cost  of 
the  General  Court.  A  tablet  on  the  wall  records  the  names 
of  the  more  illustrious  alumni  who  lived  here  in  its  150  years 
as  a  dormitory.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  used  as  bar- 
racks for  the  Continental  soldiers.    It  is  now  a  lecture  hall. 

Harvard  Hall,  opposite 
(1764),  is  surmounted  by  the 
belfry  whence  the  hours  of 
rising,  prayers,  and  recitations 
are  rung.  A  tablet  on  its  face 
tells  its  story.  To  the  left  is 
HoUis  Hall  (1763),  commem- 
orating Thomas  HoUis  of 
London,  whose  family  for 
three  generations  were  Har- 
vard's benefactors.  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  both  lived  here.  MAsbAciii  slits  uall 

Stoughton  Hall,  next  Ixjyond, 

so  like  Hollis  that  it  is  diflkult  to  distinguish  lx,'lween  the 
two,  was  built  by  the  college  in  1804  in  part  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  lottery.  Holden  Chapel,  which  stands  back  and 
behind  these  two,  dates  from  1744  and  since  its  abandonment 
for  religious  purposes  has  been  a  general  utility  building. 
Behind  Stoughton  is  the  Phillips  Brooks  House,  the  head- 
quarters of  university  religious  work. 

•  Hoi  worthy  Hall  (181 2),  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  was  also 
erected  in  part  from  lottery  funds.  This,  with  the  neighboring 
dormitories,  is  the  center  of  senior  class  life.  The  rigors  of 
life  in  these  old  buildings  are  not  so  great  as  they  used  to  be 
since  the  introduction  of  electric  light,  steam  heat,  and  shower 
baths,  but  to  change  from  the  luxurious  dormitories  of  the 
'Gold  Coast'  to  the  more  democratic  and  primitive  existence 
is  doubtless  beneficial  to  the  budding  alumnus. 

In  the  center  of  the  yard  on  the  further  side  stands  Univer- 
sity Hall  (1815),  a  white  granite  building  of  pleasing  and 
dignified  proportions,  designed  by  Bulfinch.    The  other  dormi- 
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lories  about  the  yard  are  sad  examples  of  ihc  perverted  archi- 
tectural Laste  of  the  later  nineteenth  century.  Matthews  Mall 
Stands  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  College  (p  492),  and  Gray's  Hall 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  first  coUege  buOding.  Wadsworth 
House  (1726),  facing  Massachusetts  Ave.,  the  only  wooden 
building  in  the  yard,  was  formerly  the  presidential  residence. 

Beyond  University  Hall  is  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  *New  Yard,'  dominated  by  the  Widener  Library's  huge 
bulk,  a  memorial  to  Hurry  Elkins  Widener.  n  Harvard  gradu- 
ate who  was  lost  in  the  "Titanic  "  disaster,  April  14,  1912. 

The  old  yellow  house  on  the  corner,  long  the  home  of 
Professor  Palmer,  and  before  that  of  Andrew  (i.  Peabody.  was 
originally  the  College  Obse^v'ator>^  Opposite  is  the  Harvard 
Union,  a  club  open  to  all  uicinbers  of  the  University,  the  gift 
of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  and  the  late  Henry  Warren. 

The  Colonial  Club  adjacent  is  the  remodeled  house  of  Henry 
James,  father  of  the  eminent  novelist  and  of  the  psychologist. 

On  the  side  of  the  'New  Yard'  facing  Quincy  St.  are  suc- 
cessively Emerson  Hall,  the  headquarters  of  the  Philosophy 
Department,  Sever  Hall,  a  recitation  building  designed  by 
H.  H  Richardson,  and  Robinson  Hall,  the  home  of  tl^  Archi- 
tecturai  Department. 

The  Fogg  Art  Museum  contains  admirable  working  collec- 
tions and  the  notable  Gray  collection  ot  engravings,  some 
excellent  early  Italian  paintings,  and  antique  sculpture. 

The  *  Old  Gym '  in  the  little  delta  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
cdlection  of  the  Germanic  Museum  soon  to  be  removed  to 
the  new  building  on  Kirkland  St.  It  was  founded  in  1902  and 
contains  important  donations  from  the  Germai|  Emperor.  On 
the  corner  of  Quincy  St.  and  Broadway  Louis  Agassiz  and  his 
wife  maintained  a  remarkable  school  for  youngwomen(i855«63). 
The  house  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  19 17. 

Memorial  Hall,  a  huge  structure  of  brick  with  a  pseudo- 
go' hir  tower,  stands  in  a  delta  once  the  playing  tield  of  the 
college.  It  was  erected  in  1870-75  in  memory'  of  the  Harvard 
men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  The  lofty  transept  has  some 
fine  Plained  glass,  and  marble  tablets  bear  the  names  of  grad- 
uates and  stutlents  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Rebellion. 

On  one  side  is  Sanders  Theatre  used  for  concerts,  lectures, 
and,  until  1916,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Stftdium, 
for  Commencement  exercises.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the 
great  hall  now  used  for  a  Commons.  Its  walls  are  hung  with 
portraits  of  college  worthies  and  others,  iru  lading  examples  of 
the  work  of  Copley.  Stuart,  and  other  early  American  painters. 
In  the  delta  at  the  end  of  Memorial  Hall  is  the  bronze  ideal 
Statue  of  John  Harvard  by  Daniel  C.  French,  which  has  more 
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than  once  been  treated  with  coats  of  crimaon  paint  by  prank- 
some  student  <. 

To  the  right  on  Oxford  St.,  about  Holmes  I  i( M,  formerly 
the  Varsity  baseball  diamond,  are  grouped  tin  buildings  of 
the  Law  School,  Austin  Hall,  the  original  building  by  H.  H. 
Richardson,  the  Music  building,  the  Jefferson  Laboratory,  and 
other  buildings  of  Physics,  Mining,  and  Engineering. 

The  University  Museum,  a  huge  brick  pile,  built  about 
three  sides  of  a  court,  includes  the  Zoological,  Botanical, 
Mineralogical,  and  Geological  collections  and  departments. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy, founded  by  George  Peabody,  the  London  banker-philan- 
thropist (p  537).  occupies  the  southern  wing  of  the  great 
structure.  The  Museum  is  a  great  monument  to  the  Agassizes, 
father  and  son.  Founded  by  Ix)uis  Ag;is<;i7.  in  1850,  its  devel- 
opment and  fulfilment  is  largely  due  to  his  son  Alexander  who 
himself  gave  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The  exhibition 
rooms  open  to  the  public  arc  cliiefly  on  the  second  and  third 
floors,  the  other  floors  being  devoted  to  teaching,  research, 
and  storage.  Hie  collections  are  open  to  the  public. 

In  the  Botanical  Museum  the  Ware  Collection  of  glass  flowers 
prepared  by  Leopold  and  Rudolph  BlascUui,  of  Hosterwitz, 
Germany,  is  especially  notable,  so  accurately  modeled  and 
tinted  as  to  be  deceptive. 

Harvard  has  developed  topographically  and  architecturally 
in  a  most  haphnzanl  way.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Eliot,  the  extension  was  chiefly  to  the  north  toward 
Jarvis  Field  and  Norton's  \\  oods.  Of  late  years  the  tide  has 
turned  toward  the  Charles  river.  The  two  oldest  clubs,  the 
Institute  of  1770,  at  the  corner  of  Dunstcr  and  Ml.  Auburn  Sis., 
popularly  called  the  'Dickey,'  known  for  the  spectacular 
stunts  of  its  initiates  at  football  games,  and  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club  (1795),  Holyoke  St.,  known  to  the  outer  world  for 
its  theatrical  productions,  have  always  been  on  the  side  below 
Massachusetts  Ave.  With  the  building  of  Claverly  Hall  in 
i8g5  in  the  midst  of  what  was  the  sluraray  home  of  the  Cam- 
bridge "mucker,"  a  new  clement  of  luxury  was  introduced  into 
the  student  life.  Since  the  region  of  Mt.  Auburn  St.  ha^  blos- 
somed forth  with  luxurious  dormitories,  it  has  been  known  as 
the  'Gold  Coast.'  The  segregation  of  the  Freshmen  on  the 
Charles  and  of  the  Seniors  in  the  upper  end  of  the  yard  in  recent 
years  has  somewhat  dimmed  the  luster  of  the  Gold  Coast.' 

In  the  worn  and  tawdry  region  south  of  the  yard  are  the 
clubs  which  are  the  aspiration  of  the  undergraduate.  There 
are  practically  no  Greek  letter  fraternities  at  Harvard  and 
dub  life  plays  a  part  quite  different  from  that  at  other  colleges. 
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The  Hasty  Pudding, — the  premier  club, — Holyoke  St.,  selects 
its  members  for  all-round  prominence  in  college  activities 
without  reference  to  hereditary  distinction,  but  dramatic  or 
musical  ability  is  fairly  sure  of  recognition. 

Literary  mentality  is  recognized  by  the  Signet  (1870),  46 
Dunster  St.,  and  the  Stylus  (1902),  41  VVinthrop  St.  Socially 


1  .'\>:;issi/.  House 

2  President  l>uwcll 

3  Apthorp  Hou.«ie 

4  I>amp(><in  Huilding 

5  ("laverly  t  iJ<  n) 

6  Kan«l<»l|>h  (i."*y7) 

7  KUS!M*II  (iQOO) 

8  Westmorly  (i»o8) 

9  Crimson  BIdg. 


10  A.  I).  Club 

1 1  Heck  Hall 

I J  Hasly  Pudding 

13  Sumner  Statue 

14  Dana  ChamfxTS 
I  s  I^unster  Hall 

16  Pi  Eta 

17  Car  house 


18  Univcri>ily  Vic&s, 
IQ  Chestnut  tret  site 
20  Browne  &  Nichols 
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31  Fay  House 
27  Gymnasium 
2S  Acas^iz  House 
34  Library 
25  Sargent  School 
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in  the  first  class,  and  recognizing  heredity  as  a  factor,  are  the 
A.  D.,  comer  of  Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Plympton  St.,  the 

Porcellian  on  Massachusetts  Ave.  opix)site  the  gate  with 
the  boar's  head.  The  Fly  (1^36^,  2  Holyoke  Place,  is  one  of  the 
few  at  which  mcnil3ers  may  live.  The  Delphic  (1848),  9 
Linden  St.,  is  bcilcr  known  as  the  'Gas  House.' 

Among  the  more  recent  clubs  for  upper  classmen  of  social 
prominence  are  the  Fox,  .\4  Boylstuii  St.,  the  Spee,  15  llulyoke 
St.,  and  the  Owl  (1896),  30  Holyoke  St.  The  Iroquois,  the 
Kalumet,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Phoenix  are  feeders  for  the  upper 
class  clubs.  The  Pi  Eta  (1866),  i  Winthrop  Sq.,  and  the 
D.  U..  Harvard  St.,  are  dubs  known  for  their  theatricals. 

In  this  region  of  clubdom  on  Plympton  St.  is  the  new  building 
of  the  Harvard  "Crimson,"  the  college  daily,  which  'Lampy' 
calls  'The  Crime.'  Occupying  the  delta  at  the  intersection 
of  Mt.  Auburn  and  Bow  Sts.  is  the  sanctum  of  the  "Lampoon," 
a  bizarre  bit  of  nrrhitccturc. 

Somclhing  <>i  uii  earlier  Cambridge  survives  in  this  region.  At 
the  corner  of  Dun^ter  and  Mt.  .Auburn  Sts.  a  tablet  marks  the  site  of 
the  fir^t  meeting  house  (1632),  and  at  the  ( orncr  of  South  and  Dunster 
.Sts.  IS  the  site  of  the  house  of  Thomas  Dudley  (1630),  marked  by  a 
tablet.  On  Bow  St.  the  regicides  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  hidden 
(rf)6o)  until  they  fltd  to  New  Haven  ip  On  Linden  St.,  under 

the  shadow  of  Ramlolph  Hall,  i^^  Aplhorp  Hovkc,  a  fine  old  colonial 
mansion  of  1761  called  in  derision  ihe  Bishup's  I'aluce'  because  of  the 
aspirations  of  a  foroyer  rector  of  Christ  Church  who  lived  here. 

From  Harvard  Square  Boylston  Street  leads  to  the  Charles 

river,  crossed  by  the  Anderson  Bridge,  presented  to  Cambridge 

by  the  Hon.  Larz  Anderson  to  commemorate  the  services  in 

the  Civil  War  of  his  father.  General  Xieholas  Longworth 
.\nderson.  At  the  left  are  the  new  Freshman  Dormitories, 
luxuriously  apjjuinU'd  brick  and  stone  structures  in  which  enter- 
ing classes  are  iiuw  obliged  ti)  segregate  themselves  for  a  pre- 
liminary psychological  treatment.  To  the  left  of  the  bridge 
is  the  Weld  Boat  Club  and  upstream  the  Newell  Boat  Club, 
used  by  the  Varsity  and  Freshman  crews. 

Beyond  the  river  is  Soldier's  Field,  presented  by  Henry  Lee  ' 
Higginson  in  memory  of  Civil  War  comrades  whose  names 
are  recorded  on  the  monument  before  the  Locker  building. 
Here  the  football  and  baseball  games  and  other  athletic  con- 
tests are  decided.  In  the  Stadium,  which  seats  27,000,  the 
exercises  of  Class  Day  and  Commencement  take  place. 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  then  Governor  at 
the  Age  of  twenty-four,  "young  in  years  yet  in  sage  counsel  old,"  that 
the  General  Court  in  October,  "  (Iri  iidiiig  to  leave  an  illiterate 

ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministers  s^all  lie  in  the 
dust,"  took  the  first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  school  which 
later  became  Harvard.  Many  towns  desired  the  college,  and  a  site 
near  Salem  (p  664)  was  seriously  consiMered,  but  in  Xo\  ember,  i(\>,7. 
"the  coUedge  is  ordered  to  be  at  New  Towne."    It  was  agreed  to  give 
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£400,  doublinK  the  yearly  tax  rate.  There  is  no  record  that  this  money 
wms  ever  paid,  but  this  is  said  to  be  the  first  case  "in  which  the  people 
bv  their  representatives  ever  gave  their  own  money  to  found  a  place 
of  education." 

The  firit  "schoole"  was  fniilf  by  Nathaniel  Eaton  in  16.^7  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Wadsworih  ilou&c.  It  stood  on  an  acre  of  ground 
enclosed  with  palings  in  wliich  was  an  orcliard  of  apple  trees. 

Tn  ify^^.  the  young  pastor  <  [  (^h.irlestown,  John  Harvard,  a  gra  duate 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  died,  childless,  of  consumption. 
He  had  a  respectable  fortune  for  those  days  accumulated  by  bis  lather 
and  two  successive  stepfathers,  respectively  a  butcher,  a  coopw,  and 
a  grocer.  He  left  to  the  infant  college  h;ilf  hi>;  estate  of  £t6oo  and  his 
library  of  320  volumes.  The  college  recor{is  show  the  receipt  of  only 
fjOSt  3  th.,  and  it  was  charged  at  the  time  that Mr.  Eaton,  professing 
valiently  yet  falsely  and  most  deceitfully  the  fear  of  God,  did  lrt\ 
out  a  great  part  of  it."  This  Eaton  had  some  unpleasantness  with  hi^ 
assistant.  Nathaniel  Briscoe,  whom  he  'beat  up/  though  the  latter 
defended  himself  with  a  knife;  but  when  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  the  head  master  was  "convicted  of  being  pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome,  negligent  and  cruel"  and  was  dismissed.  At 
the  same  time  Mistress  Eaton  confessed  herself  guilty  of  having  stinted 
t]ii  "  hollers,"  denying  them  beef  ami  cheese  and  providing  them  with 
unclcaned  mackerel,  hasty  pudding  seasoned  with  goat's  dung,  and 
other  short  and  unpalatable  commons.  Some  of  the  students  paid 
for  their  tuition  "in  kind."  The  records  mention  the  receipt  of  '*  turkey 
henes,  wether  goatt^,  j)arsniapes  and  appelles,  fouer  shotes  from  the 
farm,  puUettcs,  a  t  ntc  cow,  a,nd  a  hogshead  of  oiintal  and  the  hogs- 
head in  which  the  >i  l  eal  was."  In  1630  the  college  treasurer  received 
a  goat  worth  thirty  shillings,  but  it  died.  In  1640  the  revenue  from 
the  Charlestowo  Ferry,  averaging  about  £100  a  year,  was  made  a  per- 
quisite of  the  college. 

Of  the  first  Commencement  of  Harvard  College  in  1649  Governor 
Winthrop  records  in  his  journal:  "Nine  hachcllors  commenced  at 
Cambridge:  they  were  young  men  of  good  hope  and  performed  their 
acts  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and 
Arts,"  Tn  164^  a  <v:\\  was  obtairuMi  and  two  in -t nirtors,  Sir  Bulkeley 
and  Sir  Downing,  were  engaged  at  a  salary  of  four  pounds  a  year  to 
help  the  President  read  to  the  Junior  pupils  as  he  should  see  fit.  The 
same  Sir  Bulkeley  contributed  two  acres  of  land  nearly  adjoining,  on 
which  now  stands  the  \\  idmer  Library. 

In  1O50  the  President  and  Eelluwi  of  Harvard  College  were  incor- 
porated, the  charter  declaring  the  purpose  to  be  "the  advancement  of 
all  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences"  ;iinl  "the  education  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  youth  of  this  country  in  Knowledge  and  Godliness." 

The  first  president,  Dunster.  who  presented  the  college  with  a  hun- 
dred  acres  of  land,  charged  with  being  an  antip;edobaptist,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  T654;  the  Ivigots  even  tried  to  drive  him  and  his 
ailing  family  out  ot  the  house  which  lie  hud  himself  built  with  hi^  own 
funds.  At  that  time  the  college,  restricted  tp  one  l)uilding  almost 
■;ntt  n  inlable,  was  in  a  precarious  condition;  and  the  State,  which 
coulrolled  it  then  and  afterward,  subjected  it  to  all^  kinds  of  petty 
annoyances.  During  the  whole  period  from  i6j6  until  1848  the  total 
grants  of  the  Legislature  amounted  to  only  about  $216,000  while  in  the 
same  time  the  donations  of  in<li\idual^  wa*^  four  times  a«i  much. 

The  first  brick  building  was  '  Ihc  Indian  College  '  built,  about  where 
Matthews  Hall  now  stands,  with  funds  received  from  England,  de- 
signed to  accommodate  twenty  iborit,'in»^.  The  college  became  the 
pride  of  New  England,  and  endowments  and  gilts  poured  in.  That  it 
accomplished  its  purpose  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1696  out  of 
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13 1  clerRvmen  in  the  eleven  counties  nearest  Cambridge  104  were 
graduates  of  Harvard  as  were  the  ten  clergymen  who,  four  years  later, 
initiated  that  local  theological  ichool  which  later  became  Yale  (p  107). 

Tn  the  following  century  a  lesser  |)roportion  of  the  graduates  became 
mini.slers.  Of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  Samuel  Adams  was  of  the 
class  of  1740;  James  Otis,  1743;  Aitemas  Ward.  1748;  John  Hancock, 
1754:  John  Adams,  i755;  Joseph  Warren,  1759.  On  the  occupation 
of  Boston  hy  Royal  troop?*  in  Nfay,  176Q.  the  Tieneral  Cniirt,  refusing 
to  sit  "with  British  cannon  pointing  at  their  door;*,  '  adjourned  to  the 
college  buildings.  In  1775  the  college  was  removed  to  Concord  and 
its  hnildinKs  became  barracks  for  the  Continental  trocip=  Following 
the  Revolution,  John  Hancock  was  for  a  long  period  college  treasurer, 
during  which  time  he  failed  in  spite  of  protest  to  render  an  accounting. 
On  his  relinquishing  office  the  college  funds  were  sadly  diminished. 

A  Yale  view  of  Harvard  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  presented 
by  Timothy  Dwight  adds  something  oi  Lux  to  Veritas.  "The  greatest 
disadvantage  under  which  this  seminary  labours  is  the  ))roxiimty  oC 
Boston.  The  allurements  of  this  metropolis  have  often  become  too 
powerfully  seductive  to  be  resisted  by  the  gay,  and  sometimes  even  by 
the  grave  youths,  who  assemble  here  for  their  education.  Since  the 
erection  of  West-Boston  bridge,  the  distance  between  these  towns  is 
reduced  from  five  to  little  more  than  three  miles.  This  fact,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  governors  of  the  university,  has  rendered  the 
evil  alluded  to  still  greater.  The  bustle  and  splendour  of  a  large  com- 
mercial town  are  necessarily  hostile  to  study  Theatres,  particularly, 
can  scarscly  fail  of  fascinating  the  mind  at  so  early  a  ^period  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  opulence  and  liberality  of  the  capital  have  often 
supplied  the  pecuniary  wants  of  this  institution,— and  through  the 
rorrrspoiulence.  extensively  maintained  between  Boston  and  Great 
BriLuin,  hiive  been  derived  to  il.  from  that  country,  many  important 
benefactions." 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Harvard,  like  other 
American  colleges,  was  little  more  than  what  we  would  today  call  an 
academy.  A  more  liberal  spirit  in  scholarship  and  academic  freedom 
was  introduced  as  the  result  of  (»erm;in  influence.  This  l>f^'an  with 
(ieor^e  Ticknor  and  Edward  Everett,  who  had  been  trained  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  continued  bv  a  number  of  eminent  scholars  who  later 
became  professors,  and  by  the  great  number  of  later  faculty  trained  In 
German  universities. 

During  the  forty  years  1S69-190Q  of  the  administration  of  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  college  grew  to  be  a  university  in  the  highest 
•^ense,  with  national  patronage  and  appeal.  The  elective  system  was 
inaugurated,  the  graduate  schools  developed,  and  the  number  of 
students,  instructors,  and  buildings  and  the  amount  of  endowments 
were  all  easily  multiplied  by  ten.  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  in  the  six 
years  of  his  presidency  ha'?  ijuiHed  th<*  fjrowth  of  the  University  in  new 


bmtding  of  the  Freshman  Dormitories,  recently  referred  to  as  "a 
boarding  •'chool  by  the  Charles  ri\  er  for  manl>  boys."  Notable  modi- 
fications in  the  elective  system  have  been  made  which  make  the  college 
a  safer  place  for  heedless  Back  Bay  youth.  President  Lowell  has 
been  successful  in  winning  the  faculty  to  his  new  measures,  though  one 
reported  to  liavc  remarked.  '  W'c  n--(  d  to  think  President  Klioi  an 
autocrat.'*  Still  another  pruuiiiicni  member  of  the  faculty  remarked 
to  a  colleague,  "It  took  President  Eliot  forty  years  to  make  a  univer- 
stty  of  Harvard  Colk-^e.  hut  Lowell  has  made  ihv  university  n  college 
in  four."    Tbe$^  iire  iouinatc  views  that  point  the  way  to  half  truths. 


ways.    His  most  notabl 
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Greater  Boston  is  the  fourth  metroinjliian  center  of  the 
country,  with  a  population  of  1,520,470  (1910)  in  an  area  of 
414  square  miles. 

Within  the  sparsely  populated  outlying  fringe  of  residential 
and  agricultural  towns — ^Saugus,  Wakeaeld»  Stoneham,  Lez> 
ington,  Lincoln,  Weston,  Wellesley,  Needham,  Dover,  West- 
wood,  Dedham,  Canton  ^^ihon,  Braintree,  Weymouth, 
Hingham,  Cohasset,  and  Hull — is  the  more  densely  populated 
ring  of  suburbs,  so  merj^np  with  the  central  population  that 
their  boundaries  are  indistinguishable.  This  includes  the 
cities  of  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford,  Mel- 
rose, Newton,  Quincy,  Revere.  Somerville.  Walt  ham.  Woburn, 
and  the  towns  of  Arlington,  Behnont,  Brookiinc,  VVatertown, 
and  Winchester. 

As  a  center  of  population  it  is  the  second  in  the  country. 
The  tributary  region  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  as  given  by 
the  census  of  1910  had  a  population  of  3*470,587.  Within  the 
same  radius  New  York  had  7,321,485;  Philaddphia,  3,943,848; 
Chicago,  2,843,057;  St.  Louis,  1,228,184. 

One  twenty-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
dwells  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  more  people  than  the  com- 
binal  population  of  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Dehnvnrc,  Idaho.  North  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Thi>  great  com ent rated  piipulation,  cquipjx.!!  with  the 
intensive  transportation  facilities  of  a  huge  metru|n)lis,  is  what 
invariably  astonishes  the  stranger  who,  with  census  ligurcs  in 
mind,  expects  to  find  Boston  a  city  of  the  St.  Louis,  CleveLuid, 
or  Baltimore  type,  rather  than  one  comparing  with  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia. 

Metropolitan  Boston  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  **  B  on 
Basin,"  the  physiographic  entity  bounded  by  the  rim  of  hills 
extending  from  High  Rock  in  Lynn  around  through  the  Mid- 
dlesex Fells.  Arlington  Heights,  and  the  Blue  Hills,  to  the 
rocky  shores  of  Hingham  and  Cohasset,  a  region  of  uncommon 
diversity  and  lan<]«  ape  charm. 

1  he  four  Mel ioj»olitan  Districts  are  the  two  Sewerage  Dis- 
tricts, North  Metropolitan  and  South  Meiropolitan;  the 
Metropolitan  Parks  District,  organized  in  1893,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District,  organized  in  1895.  These  were  con- 
stituted in  the  above  order,  and  were  successively  designed  to 
meet  needs  beyond  the  scope  of  individual  localities. 

FollowinR  an  Australian  precedent,  the  Commonwc.illh  issued 
bonds  anil  advanced  the  necessary  funds.  Kvery  tive  years  the  fixed 
charges  arc  apportioned  to  the  various  municipalities  in  ratio  to  their 
respective  population  and  wealth.   Administrative  functions  are 

(4M) 
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vesttd  in  two  commissions,  the  Sewerage  and  Water  Board  having 
btM  a  Lunsolidated.  These  districla  arc  not  co-tcrminous.  Cambridge, 
Lynn,  and  Wiiii  hosier  have  their  own  water  systems.  But  the  Parks 
r)i>trii  t  iiulLi  lr-  all  the  other  Hi-fricts  except  the  water-district  towns 
ot  Lexiugtou  aad  Marblehead.  I  hc  commissioDers  arc  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council. 

The  Metropolitan  Parks  and  Water  Systems  were  first  suggested 
by  Sylvester  Baxter,  who  in  iSqt  published  a  comprehen^iive  '^tudy 
of  "Greater  Boston."  Tlus  so  impressed  Charles  Eliot,  the  landiscape 
architect,  that  he  joined  in  organizing  a  movement  which  met  with 
immediate  response  and  the  almost  unanimous  enactment  of  the 
desired  legislation.  As  a  result,  Boston  early  had  the  most  logically 
and  artistically  developed  park  system  of  any  of  the  world's  great 
cities  and  this  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  the  populace  and  enhancement  of  real  estate^  but  has  redounded 
to  the  world  wide  credit  of  the  municipality. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  was  cicsigncd  by  Charles  Eliot 
and  the  brothers  Olmsted.  It  cost  something  like  $20,000,000, 
including  $4,500,000  expended  on  the  Charles  River  Basin. 
It  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  ring,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  parks  and  reservations,  with  connecting  boulevards,  and 
comprises  1O1427  acres.  It  complements  the  local  parks  of  the 
towns  and  cities  about ,  such  as  Lynn  Woods  (2000  acres) ,  which 
bring  the  total  area  of  pleasure  grounds  within  the  Metropolitan 
District  U)  over  17,000  acres,  including  the  great  municipal  sys- 
tem of  Boston,  designed  by  Frcderi(  k  I.aw  Olmsted,  the  elder. 

The  wide  distribution  of  park  areas  alTords  a  great  diver- 
sity of  landscape  features  and  shows  remarkable  balance.  The 
wilderness  reservations  of  the  Blue  i  iills  on  the  south  balance 
the  Fells  and  Lynn  Woods  on  the  north.  The  shore  reserva- 
tions of  Nantasket  and  Revere  similarly  balance  these. 

The  river-vaUey  improvements  have  been  utiliJEed  for  beau- 
tiftd  radiating  parkway  routes.  Along  the  course  of  Muddy 
River  have  been  developed  the  Fens;  the  Myotic  and  the 
Neponset  tidal  streams  have  been  dredged;  the  Charles  River 
Basin,  fonnerly  a  tidal  estuaiy,  is  now  a  fresh  water  lake. 

The  country  of  eastern  Massachusetts  with  its  diversified 
natural  scenic  attractions,  its  beautiful  residential  towns,  its 
well-kept  countryside,  magnificent  gentlemen's  ustatr^  and 
excellent  road  surfaces  oiler  every  inducement  for  short  motor- 
ing trips.  Throughout  eastern  Massachusetts  one  may  safely 
explore  the  country  without  fear  of  impassable  roads,— in  fact, 
with  a  map  and  a  quick  eye  may  be  sure  of  delightful  trips 
and  good  roads  in  almost  any  direction. 

The  foUowing  tours  (Routes  31-29),  which,  by  reference  to 
the  map  and  the  cross  references  in  the  text,  may  be  modified 
at  will,  are  planned  to  reveal  some  of  the  more  delightful 
regions  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 
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Via  Milton,  ihe  Blle  Hili.s,  Dldiiam,  (  harles  River, 
Wellesley,  Newton,  VValtham,  Arlington,  Middle- 
sex Fells,  and  Lynn,  74.5  m. 

■ 

From  0>pley  Square,  Boston,  via  Dartmouth  St.,  and  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  at  Charlesgate  turn  left  at  the  Collins  Monu- 
ment over  R.R.  into  the  Fenway.  To  the  east  is  a  notable 
group  of  buildings,  successively: — ^the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirm- 
ary, the  Fine  Arts  Museum,  Fenway  Court .  the  town  residence 
of  Mrs.  Jack  Garrlner,  :i  museum  of  art  treasures, — Simmons 
Colkge,  and  the  niarhle  l)uiidings  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Schot)!.  (jroii])L<l  near  the  Harvard  Medical  School  are  also 
the  Harvard  Denial  School,  the  Angell  Memori;iI  Huspital  for 
Animals,  the  Peter  Benl  Brigham  Hospital,  and  tlie  Children's 
Hospital,  all  of  monumental  architecture.  Architecturally 
sismficant  is  also  the  handsome  educational  group  of  public 
adhool  buildings  on  the  Tremont  entrance  of  the  Fens,  near 
Fenway  Court, — the  Boston  Normal,  with  its  "model  school," 
and  the  Girls*  Latin  School.  These,  together  with  the  fine 
continuing  facades  that  include  the  buildings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  and  the  Boston  Medirnl  Society 
at  the  Fenway  and  theBoylston  Entrance,  show  that  the  archi- 
tectural opportunities  of  the  Fens  and  the  Riverway  have 
been  utilized  to  uncommon  advantage. 

On  the  hill  to  the  left  the  octagon  dome  and  twin  spires  of 
the  Mission  Church  are  prominent.  The  Fenway  is  continued 
into  the  Riverway,  which  skirts  a  clear  stream,  formerly  the 
tidal  creek  known  as  Muddy  River,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Brookline, — Muddy  River  Hamlet.  On  the  left  of  the  River- 
way is  Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training  School,  marked 
by  a  terra-COtta  lunette  over  the  doorway  representing  Froebel 
and  a  group  of  children.  Back  of  Miss  Winsor's  School  for 
girls  is  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club  where  famous  tennis 
tournaments  are  held.  Still  further  on,  also  on  the  left,  are 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Crossing  liuiiiington  Ave.  (3.0},  the  route  follows  Jamaica- 
way  past  Leverett  Pond  and  Jamaica  Pond  (4.0).  On  the 
north  side  of  Jamaica  Pond  is  Pine  Bank,  long  the  home  of 
Commodore  Perkins,  of  Civil  War  fame.  The  commodious 
brick  mansion  is  now  occupied  by  the  Children's  Museum. 
On  the  terrace  is  a  beautiful  fountain  with  the  graceful  bronze 
figure  of  a  child,  by  Anne  Whitney.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Pond  was  the  home  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian.  The 
site  of  his  garden,  where  he  cultivated  his  roses  and  irises,  is 
marked  by  a  memorial  monument  by  Daniel  C.  French. 
Jamaicaway  leads  into  the  Arborway,  which  skirts  on  the  right 
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the  Arnold  Arboretum  (4.5).  This  is  the  greatest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world:  a  "tree  museum"  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  ot  every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  that  can  flourish 
in  this  climate.  It  was  established  by  a  bequest  of  James 
Arnold,  who  left  $100,000  to  Harvard  University  for  the  pur- 
pose. Near  the  main  entrance  is  the  Arboretum  Museum, 
wliidi  has  an  invaluable  herbarium,  a  duplicate  of  the  Jesup 
collection  of  American  woods  made  by  Professor  Charles 
Sargent,  director  of  the  Arboretum,  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

By  agreement  between  the  university  and  the  city  of  Boston  the 
Arboretum  was  made  available  as  a  public  park.  Th*-  City  of  Boston 
took  over  the  Arboretum  and  leased  it  back  to  ihc  university  for  999 
yeus.  retaining  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  paths  and  police  super- 
vision. The  plantations  are  arranpcd  in  botanical  sequence,  but  with 
to  little  formality  that  the  growth  seems  spontaneous.  Hemlock  Hill 
at  the  South  St.  entrance,  beyond  the  Arboretum  buildings,  is  the  great 
landscape  feature.  On  its  northern  slope  is  a  growth  of  hemlock,  the 
only  piece  of  primeval  forest  within  the  city  limits.  Weld  Hill,  to 
the  summit  of  which  a  driveway  leads,  commands  a  fine  view  toward 
the  Blue  Hills.  This  hill  was  selected  by  Washington  as  a  point  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  he  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Boston. 
Just  to  the  west  outside  the  park,  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Allan- 
dale  Sts.,  stood  the  old  Peacock  Tavern,  a  favorite  resort  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  siege,  where  John  Hancock,  when  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  used  to  live  in  the  summer  time. 

The  slope  of  Weld  Hill  is  bordered  with  seventy  varieties  of  lilac 
which  in  tht  season  of  bloom  presents  a  notable  spectacle.  Near  the 
main  drive  on  the  slope  is  a  frroup  of  ancient  oaks,  decrepit  and  dying 
when  the  Arboretum  was  taken  in  hand,  but  now  flourishing  youthfully, 
the  rerak  of  skillful  pollarding  and  treatment. 

Professor  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  the  Director  of  the  Arboretum, 
played  :i  large  part  in  the  development  of  Boston's  Park  S\-^Triri  and 
in  the  awakening  of  the  inlereat  of  the  country  to  forestry.  1  lie  aew 
species  introduced  by  the  Arboretum  from  foreign  lands,  together  with 
the  hybridization  thus  made  po<;sible,  have  contributed  to  the  horti' 
cultural  and  tlohcultural  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Arborway  leads  to  Forest  Hills  (5.5),  where  the  route 
passes  under  the  R.R.  and  elevated  viaducts  and  crosses  Wash- 
ington St.,  following  the  boulevard  to  the  entrance  of  Franklin 
Park  (this  road  not  open  to  automobiles). 

FltANKUN  Park  (537  acres)  was  named  m  honor  of  Henja- 
min  Franklin.  It  was  laid  out  on  the  plans  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  The  *'ante-park '*  is  devoted  to  popular  recreative 
features  and  the  Country  Park  to  rural  scenery,  ideally  devel- 
oped. The  landscape  treatment  is  governed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  two  noble  views,  one  toward  the  Blue  HOls,  the  other 
toward  BeUevue  HiU  in  West  Roxbury.  The  Park  contains 
six  miles  of  drives,  thirteen  of  walks.  Glen  Road  (open  to 
automobiles)  carries  traffic  across  the  Park  from  Jamaica 
Plain.  To  the  south,  the  predominating  feature  is  an  undulat- 
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ing  meadow,  the  golf  links,  surrounded  by  a  circuit  drive. 

Here  is  Schoolmaster's  Hill,  named  in  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson  and  his  l)rother.  A  tablet  on  a  conglomerate  boulder 

bears  the  inscription: 

"Near  this  rock.  a.d.  182.^-25,  was  the  home  of  Schoolmaster  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Here  some  of  hiseurUer  poems  were  written;  among 
them  that  from  whic  h  the  foUowiiiff  lines  are  taken: 

**'0h.  wht  n  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan, — 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet?'" 
Other  portions  of  the  Park  arc  the  Playstead  with  its  terrace  over- 
look, and  the  long  formal  promenade,  the  Greeting.    Near  the  Greet- 
ing is  the  Zoo  with  an  exceptionally  fine  aviary.    Mr.  Olmsted  selected 
many  quaint  old  English  names  for  the  localities  in  the  Park.  Scar- 
borough Hill  commands  a  notable  view.    At  the  shady  knoll  called 
"Resting  Place,"  the  first  military  company  formed  in  the  colonies 
for  resistance  to  British  aggrc^'^ion  rested  while  on  its  march  home 
from  the  battles  of  Concord  and  LexiiiKton. 

At  the  entrance  to  ihe  Park  the  route*  turns  right  and  left 

into  Morton  St.  which  it  follows,  passing  between  the  Park  on 

the  left  and  Forest  Hills  Cemetery^  one  of  the  largest  in  New 

England,  on  the  right.   Crossing  Canterbury  St.,  it  traverses 

the  meadows  near  the  Boston  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  now  a 

state  institution,  and  crosses  Blue  Hill  Ave.  (7.8),  along  which 

pass  Routes  an,  31,  and  32.   Morton  St.  contmues  to 

9J9  MILTON  LOWSR  MilLS  (IT.  SO,  p  $40). 

Note.  From  Milton  Lower  MiUs  a  detour  of  ten  miles  addi- 
tional via  Adams  St.  to  Neponset,  there  crossing  the  river, 
leads  to  the  Quinc>'  Shore  Reservation  at  North  Quincy  and 
thence  via  the  recently  constructed  Furnace  Brook  Parkway 
t(^  (Hiincy,  thence  via  Adams  St.  to  the  (Mer  section  of  the 
r.u  kway  and  so  into  the  Blue  Hills,  joining  the  main  route  on 
Hillside  St.  (p  580). 

From  Mihon  Lower  Mills  the  main  route  follows  Route  31 
(p  5S0),  along  Rantiulph  Ave,  turning  rigbi  on  Hillside  St. 
(12.0),  entering  the  Blue  Hills.  To  the  right  b  an  extensive 
view  of  Brush  Hill  Q)  595)  and  beyond. 

Tbb  Blue  Hills  are  the  highest  land  near  the  eoast  from  Maine 
to  Mexico,  from  Agamcnticus  near  York.  Mr  .  t<>  the  Kio  drunde,  Geo 
logically  speaking,  they  are  the  woru-dowu  slumps  or  roots  of  ancient 
mountains  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  so-called  Boston 

Basin.  These  eighteen  or  twenty  rounded  summits  are  the  most 
prominent  land^^tape  features  of  the  southern  coast.  From  them  the 
Mashmkhtisct  tribe  dlung  the  Bay  derived  its  name,  signifyinK  "near 
the  grtat  hills,"  which  was  transformed  into  Massachusetts  by  the 
Fn^li'ih  and  applied  to  the  Bay  and  fhe  ('olony.  The  name  ol  Blue 
Hills  was  given  the  range  by  the  curly  settlers. 
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A  tract  of  about  four  thousand  acres  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  In  1894  and  is  now  &  public  park  and  forest  reserve,  containing 

deer  and  pheasants,  under  the  name  of  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation. 
The  principal  drives  have  recently  been  opened  tf^  aulomohiles.  Foot- 

Eaths  and  trails  lead  all  through  the  Reservation  and  the  natural 
eautiea  of  the  spot  have  been  carefully  conserved.  Great  Blue  Hill 
(635  ft)  commands  a  magnificent  view,  embracing  a  circuit  of  more 
than  150  miles.  The  ascent  is  made  from  Hillside  St.,  via  the  Wild- 
cat Notch  trail,  or  better  from  Canton  Ave.  (R.  ^2,  p  595). 

The  Rotch  Meteorological  Observatory  on  its  summit,  a  familiar 
object  for  miles  around,  was  erected  in  iSS.j  by  the  late  Professor  ;\. 
Lawrence  Rotch  of  Milton,  who  bequeathed  funds  for  its  continuance. 
It  is  now  connected  with  Harvard  University.  The  upper  atmosphere 
has  been  invei.tigated  by  means  of  captive  kites  carrying  instruments 
to  an  altitude  of  from  one  to  two  miles. 

After  passing  the  Reservation  Headquarters  anH  Hoo^irk- 
whibitk  ur  Houghton's  Pond,  where  Ralph  Hou^luon  sctilcd 
in  1690  on  an  old  Indian  planiing  ground,  ihc  roule  skirls 
Marigold  Valley  at  the  foot  of  Hancock  Hill,  named  in  the 
days  when  Governor  John  Hancock  ordered  its  wood  to  be  cut 
and  given  to  the  shivering  poor  of  Boston.  Further  on  is  the 
Forbes  Stock  Farm  where  Nancy  Hanks  and  many  other  thor- 
oughbreds have  spent  a  comfortable  old  age.  Rounding  the 
steep  slope  of  the  great  Blue  Hill  the  route  enters  Canton  Ave. 
(16.0),  turning  left.  :\  mile  beyond,  at  the  outskirts  of  Ponka- 
P<^P  (P  596)  it  tiirTis  right  iicrain  on  Green  Lodge  St  The 
route  crosses  the  meadows  ol  the  Ncponset  river  beneath  a 
mile-long  arch  of  luxuriant  willows.  To  the  left  is  Purgatory 
swamp,  a  mecca  for  botanists  Loilay.  but  once  "dismal  places 
and  resorts  of  wild  bea.sls."  Beyond,  the  route  crosses  R.R. 
near  the  hamlet  of  Endicott  and  enters  East  St.,  passing  the 
old  Fairbanks  House  (p  209). 

2S.0   DEDHAM  >p  206). 

From  Dedham  keep  slraighl  along  High  Si.  to  Ni-LDiiAM 
(27.0;  R.  24,  p  519).  The  route  continues  straight  ahead  on 
Great  Plain  Ave.,  following  trolley  to 

iO.S    WELLESLEY  ( R.  24,  p  507). 

Turn  right  with  trolley  and  follow  Central  St.,  beaiiiig  lull 
into  Washington  St.  to  Wellesley  Hills  (32.0),  and 

33,0    NEWTON  LOWER  FALLS. 

This  is  au  industrial  village  at  the  falls  of  the  Charles. 
Crossing  the  river,  turn  square  left  along  Grove  St.  to  Auburn- 
dale  (35.0).  To  the  left  is  Riverside,  a  p)opular  canoeing 
center.  Bear  slightly  left  along  Auburn  St.,  across  R.R., 
then  right  on  Freeman  St.,  crossing  Commonwealth  Ave.  To 
the  left  is  Norumbcga  Park,  an  amusement  resort  on  the  river- 
bank  opposite  Korumbega  Tower  (p  155).  The  route  follows 
Leiington  St.,  with  trolley,  again  crossing  the  Charles. 
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37 Xi    WALTHAM,    Pop  {1910)  27Ji34,  (191S)  30fi47.  Middlesex 
Co.    Inc.  1738.    Indian  name  Quinrobin.    Mfg.  watehet, 

watch  and  clock  accessories,  automobiles,  carriages,  bicycles, 
canoes,  Joundru  and  machine  shop  products,  and  musiaU 
instntmmtM.  Value  of  Product  (1913),  fll^TljCHtO;  Pay- 
roll,  $4J32JOOO, 

Waltham  is  a  manufacturing  town  best  known  as  the  home 

of  modern  watch  making.  It  was  here  that  marhinc-marle 
watches  were  first  maniifartiirerl,  The  factories  of  ihe  Wal- 
tham Watch  Company  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Charles 
river.  The  works  of  the  E.  Howard  Watch  Company  are 
also  in  Waltham.  There  are  several  plants  accessory  to  the 
industry, — the  American  Watch  Tool  Company,  and  the 
O'Hara  Waltham  Dial  Company. 

Main  Street  (R.  i,  p  1 55)  was  the  Old  Post  Road,  originally 
called  the  County  Road  and  later  the  Sudbury  Road. 

Onjilain  St., eastward,  near  the  Watertown  line,  is  the  Gov- 
ernor Gore  house,  on  the  left.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  residence, 
erected  by  Christopher  Gore,  Washington's  friend,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  gave  Harvard  University  the  old 
library  building,  Gore  Hall,  now  demolished.  The  estate  of 
Miss  Cornelia  Warren  is  renowned  for  its  maze,  a  labyrinth  of 
thick  arbor  vita.'  hedge,  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  one 
made  for  Cardinal  Wol^ey  at  Hampton  Court. 

^  At  Waltham,  Beaver  Brook  flows  into  the  Charles.  The  first  men- 
tion  of  this  region  in  liistory  occurs  in  the  journal  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
Jan.  27.  1632: 

"The  Governor  anil  some  company  with  him  went  up  C  harles  River, 
about  eight  miles  above  Watertown,  and  named  the  first  brook,  on  the 
north  sific  of  the  river.  Beaver  Brook,  because  the  beavers  had  shorn 
down  great  trees  there  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook.  Thence 
they  went  to  a  great  rock  upon  which  stood  a  high  stone,  cleft  asunder, 
that  four  men  might  go  through*  which  they  called  Adam's  chair, 
because  the  youngest  of  their  company  was  Adam  Winthrop.  Thenre 
they  came  to  another  brook,  greater  than  the  former,  which  they 
called  Masters  Brook,  because  the  eldest  of  their  com]>any  was  one 
John  Ma>ters."    Thi^  latter  is  the  present  Stony  Brook. 

OrigiQally  part  of  Watertown  this  was  known  as  the  Further  Plain  or 
the  Great  Plain.  The  first  grant  of  500  acres  was  made-  to  John  Old- 
ham, an  adventurer,  a  convivial  sort  of  t  hap,  and  one  of  the  compan- 
ions at  '*^Terry  Mount  In  1 6^?)  wliile  t radin.^  in  hi«^  pinnace  at  Block 
Island  he  was  killed  by  tlic  Indians,  but  was  avenged  by  John  Gallup, 
in  what  has  been  called  the  first  American  sea  fight.  These  inddenta 
were  the  direct  cause  of  thr  Fequot  War. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Industry  began  in  Koxbury  in  1850,  but  waa 
transferred  to  Waltham  in  1854  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Watdi 
Company.  The  company  failed  in  1857  and  the  Atnrrican  Watch 
Company  wa«  formed  Since  they  have  been  able  to  keep  a  high 
tariff  on  imported  watches  their  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
lessened.   All  ihe  parts  are  machine  made.   Output  one  million  a  year. 

Fialf  a  mile  east  of  the  center  of  Waltham  on  Main  St.  avoid 

R.R.  crossing,  taking  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  wnth  trolley, 
Linden  St.»  which  leads  into  Trapelo  Road  to  the  Waverley 
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Oaks  (42.5).  in  Beaver  Brook  Reservntion.  From  the  road 
these  oaks,  though  perhaps  a  thousand  years  old.  are  not 
espe(  ially  impressive.  They  stand  on  a  ridge,  or  esker.  On 
the  hill  to  the  left  above  are  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  established  1848, — the  first 
institution  of  the  sort  in  the  country. 

QMitintdng  through  Beluont  (44  0),  the  route  follows 
Pleasant  St.,  to  Arlington.  To  the  right  about  Spy  Pond  is 
a  great  market-garden  section  with  hundreds  of  acres  under 
glass.  At  152  Pleasant  St.»  set  somewhat  back  and  overlook- 
ing Spy  Pond,  is  the  home  of  the  late  John  T.  Trowbridge, 
author  of  Darius  Green"  and  "Cu(ljo*s  Cave,*'  and  friend  of 
'  the  great  New  England  literary  group  ol  50  years  ago.  He 

sang  the  praise  of  this  road: 

"It  winds  between 

Broad  slopes  of  green, 
Wood-manfffd  and  shaggy  highland 
And  shuFe:»  that  rise 
From  the  lake,  which  lies 
Below,  with  its  one  fair  island. 

So  here,  well  hack 
From  the  shaded  track. 
By  the  curve  of  its  greenest  crescent, 
Today  I  swing 

In  my  hammock  and  sing 
The  praise  uf  the  street  named  Pleasant." 

Aki.iM.roN  Ckntkr  (42.5).  Turn  right  on  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  left  at  the  Old  Cooper  Tavern  (1796),  and  right  into  the 
Mystic  Valley  Parkway  to 

Medvord  (44.5;  p  625).  The  route  turns  left  along  Forest 
St.  with  trolley  through  Middlesex  Fells. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  broad  plateau  thrust  south  from  Stone- 
ham  between  the  valleys  of  the  Aberjona  and  Maiden  rivers,  a  surface 
minutely  broken  into  small  bills  and  vales,  it  is  a  region  of  hard 
rocks  which  preserves  in  many  portions  the  level  of  the  original  pene- 
plain fp  ?  i).  The  larger  part  was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commissioners  in  February,  18Q4.  The  name  was  adopted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sylvester  Baxter.  He  wrote:  "The  nature  of  this  region 
cannot  be  better  characterized  than  by  the  aj>i)Hcatii)n  of  the  old 
Saxon  designation  fells, — a  common  enough  word  in  Kn^'land.  meaning 
a  tract  of  wild  stone  hills,  corresponding  to  the  German  wonl  fel-ipn.'" 

The  route  lies  northward  skirting  ihc  shore  of  Sixji  Vond. 

Note.  Perhaps  the  more  attractive  way  is  by  the  Woodland 
Road  forking  to  the  right  of  the  pun<l.  and  leadiiif:,'  to  Saiigvis. 

On  the  right  are  the  buihlin^s  of  the  New  England  Sani- 
tarium; at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  high  service  pumping  sta- 
tion. Further  along  is  the  Middlesex  Fells  Zoo.  At  the  left 
is  Bear  HiU  with  a  new  concrete  observatory  (340  ft). 

Stoneham  (49*0;  p  533).  Turn  right,  into  Franklin  St. 
with  trolley.  Melrose  (51.5).  Continue  east  on  Green  St., 
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following  irolk-y.  l)cariii«  ri^'bt  into  Main  SU   The  lefthand 

r<»a<l  leads  to  Lynn  Woods  (R.  ,^.\). 

S4S  SAUGUS.  Alt  20  ft.  Pop  S047  1910),  10,226  1915^.  Essex 
Co.  Settled  1629.  Indian  name,  mearung  "extended." 
Mfg.  brick,  rubber  goods,  spices,  and  wodienM, 

OS  the  main  routes  of  travel,  it  has  passed  through  the  cen- 
turies but  little  changed.  There  are  many  old  Gilonial  houses 
standing  with  projecting  upper  stories. 

On  the  river  is  a  curious  old  tidal  mill  which  still  grinds 
spices.  Saugus  was  the  site  of  the  first  iron  works  in  the 
colonies.  A  pile  of  slag  near  the  center  of  the  town  still  marks 
where  the  foundries  sioo^l  iri  1639.  Nearby,  at  137  Central 
St.,  is  the  so-called  Iron  \\  orks  House  with  huge  chimney  and 
projecting  upper  story  (1648),  recently  acquired  by  .\fr.  Wal- 
lace Nutting  for  restoration.  (Adm.  25  cents.)  Beside  the 
road  is  the  old  Seminary  building,  where  the  first  girls'  school 
in  America  was  started  in  1822. 

At  Monument  Square  bear  right  with  trolley,  crossing  R.R. 
and  forking  right.  At  the  wooden  church  (55. 8),  bear  light, 
away  from  trolley,  and  turn  left  (56.5)  across  the  Saugus  river. 
Follow  Western  Ave.,  crossing  Market  Square  (57.5)  and  fork 
right  along  North  Common  St.,  straight  ahead  to  Broad  St. 

T.YNN  (50.0;  R.  36,  p  658).  At  Washington  Square  fork 
right  into  Market  St.  and  turn  square  right  at  end  of  street  on 
State  Boulevard  to  Revere  Beach  at  65.0.  Cross  R.R.  con- 
tinuuig  through  Chel.sea  (O8.0)  to 

Medford  (69.0;  p  625).  At  the  end  of  Parkway  bear  left 
on  Fellsway  crossing  Broadway  (70.0)  and  following  Walnut 
St.  and  Grove  St.  to  Union  Square, 

SoMERVTLLE  (7 1  .o ;  p  53  2) .  CoHtinuc  straight  ahead  to  R.R. 
bridge,  forking  on  bridge  into  Prospect  St.,  away  from  trolley. 

At  Central  Square,  Cambridge  (72.0;  p  482),  turn  left,  on 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  across  Harvard  Bridge  to 

f4J   BOSTON  iR,  20, p  4r2). 
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K.  22.   BOSTON  to  PLYMOUTH.  41.5  m. 

Via  QuiNcy,  Weymouth,  and  Hanovbr. 

This  route  is  shorter  though  not  so  attractive  as  Route  30, 
which  it  follows  as  far  as  Quincy  (13.0).  From  Quincy  con- 
tinue past  the  Stone  Temple  along  Quincy  St.  to 

16^    WEYMOUTH.    Alt  60  jt.    Pop  {twp)  (1910),  1S»696 

iJ91S).  Narfotk  Co,  Seta^d  1622,  Mim  mjne  W^nm- 
fumt*  Mfg»  shoes,  paper  boxes,  feiHUunt  md  acids. 
Weymouth  was  one  of  the  original  shoe  towns  and  still  is 

the  home  of  several  factories,  including  the  "Stots<>n,"  the 

Clapp  Brothers,  and  the  Walker,  Strong,  and  Carroll  plants. 

The  township  contains  five  separate  villages,  none  of  sur{>assing 

interest.    Summer  cottages  are  numerous  on  the  shore  line 

and  in  South  Weymouth. 

At  North  Weymouth,  still  known  as  "Old  Spain,"  in  1693  one 
Thomas  Weston,  a  London  merchant  of  apparently  good  repute,  es- 
tablished a  plantation.  The  company  was  somewhat  disorderly,  and 
was  piratical  in  intent  if  not  in  deed.  Their  brutal  conduct  led  the 
Indians  to  plot  their  slaughter,  which  was  only  frustrated  by  Miles 
St.mdish's  foresight  and  ctUTpy.  A  few  inhiibit ants  lingered  heFc  and 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  163^.  By  1870  the  Weymouths  had 
become  an  important  shoe  center  with  more  than  forty  factories,  large 
and  small,  since  mostly  absorbed  by  Brockton.  Its  earlier  fnduatiy  is 
apparent  from  the  jingle: 

"  Cohassot  for  beauty, 
HinKham  for  pride. 
If  not  for  'lis  hcrrinp 
Weymouth  had  died." 

At  the  farther  einl  of  the  village  the  route  forks  left  away 
from  the  trolley,  following  the  Queen  Anne  tiirii{)ike  across 
Whitman  Pond  and  through  Ix»ve11  Corners  and  Queen  Anne's 
Corner  (20.5;  p  549)  beside  Accord  Pond.  At  the  triple 
fork  here  continue  straight  ahead  through  the  hamlet  of 
AssiNTPPi  (22.5)  and  beside  Herring  Brook  to 

26.S    HANOVER     Alt  60  ft.    Pop  (twp)  2J26  {1910),  2666  (191S). 

Plymouth  Co.  Settled  1649.  Mjg.  fifewotkSt  nails,  and 
rubber  goods. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground  above 
North  River,  where  formerly  there  were  shipyards.  At  the 
ancient  forges  hero  the  anchors  of  the    Constitution"  were 

made  and  also  the  fu'st  cast-iron  plows. 

Continuing  southeast  through  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  North 
Pembroke,  almve  Herring  Brook  Swamp,  the  route  passes 
through  West  l)uxl)ury  (,^.5)  to  Kingston  (37.0),  where 
it  follows  Route  30  (p  530)  to 

41^  PLYMOUTH, 
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R.  23.  BOSTON  to  BRIDGEWATER.      106.0  m. 
Returning  via  Walpole  and  Norwood. 

'1  his  route  follows  Kuuic  22  i^p  505)  to  WcymouLii  (iO.o). 
At  the  end  of  the  village  fork  right  with  trolley. 

South  Weyuoitth  (19.0)  is  one  of  the  larger  villages  of 
Weymouth  township.  At  Ha3rward's  Quarry  are  found  huge 
fossil  tiilobites  (p  27).  Continuing  through  North  Abington* 
the  home  of  John  L.  Sullivan  (32.5),  the  route  enters 

M  ABINGTON,   AH  90  ft.   Pap  {twp)  S4SS  (1910),  S646  (191$), 

Plymouth    Co.     Settled    164S.    Indian    name  ManamOOM* 
keagirii  "many  beavers."    MJg.  shoes  and  shoe  stock, 

Abinglon,  North  Abington,  Rockland,  and  Whitman  form 

one  of  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the  Brockton  shoe  belt. 

2SS    WHITMAN     Alt  75  ft     Pop    (wp^  7292    1910),  7S20  il9IS\. 

Plymouth  Co.    Inc.  1886.    Mjg.  shoes ,  shoe  stock,  and  nails. 

In  addition  to  the  shoe  industry  nail-niaking  has  long  i>ccn 
carried here.  The  route  continues  to  East  Bridgewater  (38.5) 
and  Bridgewater  (31.5),  on  Route  31  (p  582). 

The  route  forks  right,  foUowing  a  State  Road  through 

J4J    RAYNHAM.    Alt  SO /L    Pop  172S  (1910),  1810  (1916),  Bristol 
Co,  Sottlod  16S0.    Inimn  namo  CohmU  or  Hockttmoek, 

Iron-working  was  begun  here  by  the  Leonards  in  1652  and 

carried  on  by  that  family  for  more  than  a  century.   As  Ring 

Philip  obtained  weapons  from  the  forges  he  protected  them. 

Turning  right  from  Main  St.  on  Broadway  fork  left  on 
Washington  St.  away  from  trolley,  joining  it  again  on  Bay  Si. 
and  leaving  it  on  the  left  fork  just  beyond.  Crossing  wooden 
bridge  (40.0),  follow  Basset  St..  through  NukioN  (46.5),  allied 
to  Attleboro  in  the  jewelry  industry.  It  is  also  the  scat  of 
Wheaton  College,  for  the  education  of  girls. 

SOJO    MANSFIELD.    Alt  178 )t.    Fop  \twp)  S183  (1910),  5772  {1915). 

Bristol  Co.    Inc.  1775.    MJg.  chocolate,  straw  hats,  taps 
and  dies,  jewelry,  smtdi  tools,  and  baskets. 

Mansfield  is  dominated  by  the  Lowney  Chocolate  factories. 
The  employees  have  'model'  homes,  athletic  fields,  clubs,  and 
a  cooperative  bank.  Their  model  farm  also  supplies  the  milk 
used  in  the  chocolate. 

From  Mansfield  cross  R,R.  by  the  station  and  follow  trolley. 

SJS   fOXBORO.    Alt  296  ft.    Pop  'fwp)  3863  {1910\  3755  (1915). 

Norfolk  Co.    Inc.  1778.    Mjg.  straw  hats  and  steam  fittings. 

The  straw  industry  has  long  been  the  principal  business  of 

the  village.    Following  the  trolley  past  the  Common,  at  West 

Foxhoro  (54.5)  fork  left  to  Weentham  (58.5),  joining  Route  2 

(p  204),  which  leads  back  to  Boston  (84.5).  An  optional 

route  leads  via  Franklin  (p  227)  and  Route  3^  to  Framingham. 
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and  GRAFTON.  86.5  m. 

Returning  via  Med  way,  Dover,  and  Needhak. 

This  route  leads  through  some  of  the  most  delightful  inland 
countiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a  region  largely  pre-empted 

for  residential  estates.  The  development  of  this  region  by 
Boston  people  in  the  last  decade  since  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  \)L-v[\  rapid  and  continuous,  promoted  largely  by 
the  completion  some  twenty-five  years  ago  of  the  Common- 
wealth Avetuie  Boulevard,  which  oilers  perhaps  the  best  en- 
trance and  exit  lu  ami  from  Boston. 

The  route  leaves  Boston  by  way  of  Commonwealth  Ave., 
along  which  for  two  miles  are  the  Boston  headquarters  of  the 
principal  automobOe  firms.  The  Avenue  traverses  the  Brighton 
district.  To  the  right  is  Allston,  and  the  Harvard  Stadium. 
Skirting  the  parked  shores  of  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  on  the 
left  are  the  new  building  and  notable  tower  of  Boston  College. 
Further  on,  the  Brae  Burn  Country  Club  with  its  golf  links  is 
on  the  left.  At  Washington  St..  before  reaching  the  center 
of  Auburndale.  turn  left,  passing  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel. 

Note.  Just  before  reaching  Newton  Lower  Falls.  Quinna- 
bequin  Road,  on  the  left,  leads  in  three  miles  to  Newton  Upper 
Falls.  This  attractive  highway,  which  belongs  to  the  Metro- 
politan Park  System,  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  river. 

Washington  Street  crosses  the  R.R.  and  iron  bridge  over 
the  Charles  river,  entering 

lis    NEWTON  LOWER  FALLS,    i Part  of  Newton.) 

Newtun  Lower  Falls  was  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturing  centers 
in  America.    Iron  works  were  established  here  as  early  as  1703  and 

soon  nftcrwarri  mill*;  wt-rt-  built  at  the  falls  of  the  Charli'>,  trans- 
forming the  little  settlement  into  a  thriving  industrial  village.  One 
of  the  first  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  was  erected  here  in  1790, 
and  sawmills,  clothing  and  shoddy  mills  were  prosperous  during  the 
lirsl  lialf  of  ihc  nineteenth  century.  Although  the  i)laie  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  im|K>rlunce  there  are  still  several  fai  torics. 

To  the  right  is  Concord  Street,  connecting  with  Norumbega 
and  Weston.  On  the  brow  ol  Concord  Street  Hill  stands  St, 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church  (1814),  half-hidden  by  trees. 

The  main  entrance  to  Echo  Bridge  is  from  Ellis  St.,  out  of 
Boylston  St.,  near  the  river.  From  the  village  a  guide  hoard 
shows  a  plank  walk  between  two  houses  which  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  bridge.  Below  the  great  stone  arch  there  is  a  remark- 
able echo.  The  roc  ky  gorge  with  its  hemlock  growth  and  the 
river  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  of  the  Charles,  the 
Hemlock  Gorge  Reservation,  smallest  of  the  park  reserves. 

(S06) 
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The  brick  mill  is  one  of  the  olck  s!  in  New  England.  Echo 
Bridge  carries  ihc  Sudbury  aqueduct  of  the  Boston  water 
system  across  the  river. 

On  the  right  just  after  crossing  the  river  is  the  site  of  a 
famous  old  tavern  of  Revolutionary  days.  Sam  Lawton,  the 
wcUknown  character  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Old  Town 
Folks''  and  '*Sam  Lawson's  Fireside  Stories,"  was  the  black- 
smith here  for  a  time. 

The  route  continues  up  a  long  hill  lined  with  suburban 
estates  through  Welleslcy  Farms;  passing  the  Wellesley  Hills 
Congregational  Church  on  the  right,  and  keeping  left  at  iron 
water  trough  in  fork,  the  route  enters 

12s    WELLESLEY  HILLS.    (Part  oj  Wellesley.) 

At  Wdlesley  Hills  we  pass  on  the  left  the  compiling  offices 
of  the  Roger  W.  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  of  nation- 
wide reputation.  Here  statistics  are  assorted  and  conclu- 
sions deduced  therefrom  which  are  eagerly  read  by  the  leading 
bankers,  merchants,  and  investors.  These  deductions  are 
based  on  Nature's  law,  that,  as  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction,  it  is  necessary  only  to  know  the  past  in  order  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  Of  late  years  this  region  has  had  a  rapid 
development  as  a  center  of  suburban  homes. 

Continuing  we  follow  the  single  track  trolley  directly  to 

14M    WELLESLEY.    Alt  140  ft.   Pop  (twp)  5413  (1910),  €4S9  (i9iSh 

Norfolk  Co.    Settled  1640. 

Wellesley  is  famous  as  the  home  of  Wellesley  rolle^e  and 
for  its  group  of  pretentious  country  estates.  IncuipDrated 
in  i88i  it  was  named  from  the  extensive  estate  of  the  Weiles 
family  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  II.  II.  Hunnewell. 

Before  coming  to  the  Public  Library,  on  the  right  is 
the  little  brown  house  which  was  formerly^  the  dwelling  of 
Dr.  Morton,  the  discoverer  of  ether.  The  little  cupola  room 
was  Dr.  Morton's  laboratory,  and  there,  it  is  said,  some  of  his 
most  important  experiments  were  made  on  his  dog.  On  a 
knoll  a  little  beyond,  shaded  by  trees,  are  the  Town  Hall 
and  Public  Librar\'  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell. 
From  the  road  they  have  the  air  of  private  mansions  more 
than  public  buildings.  To  the  north  is  a  large  tract  of  forest 
extending  into  Weston  and  known  as  "The  Hundreds.^* 

To  the  left  of  the  village,  on  Grove  St..  on  both  sidt^  of  the 
road  are  the  buildings  of  Dana  Hall,  a  leading  preparator>' 
school  for  girls.  Further  along  on  this  same  road  is  Ridge 
Hill  with  Ridge  Hill  Farm  in  the  vicinity.  This  estate  ac- 
quired notoriety  under  a  former  owner,  William  Emerson 
Baker,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  sewing  machines.  Here 
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he  gave  suI^ll)Uh)u^  fetes  featured  by  "5uq)rises  for  his  guests 
in  which  trap  doors,  secret  passageways  in  the  garden,  and 
the  like,  played  a  pari.  Now  the  garden  is  a  ruin,  buL  uU 
pillars,  archways,  portions  of  tunnels,  and  grotesque  faces  on 
the  walls  can  still  be  seen. 

From  Wellesley  Square  the  main  route  follows  Central  St.» 
direct  with  the  trolley,  to  Natick  and  Framingbam.  The 
detour  via  South  Natick  is  much  more  attractive. 

Leaving  Wellesley  Square  the  route  passes  on  the  right  the 
railway  station  and  a  short  rlistance  1>r'yond  on  the  left  the 
Hunnewell  School  and  a  small  sLonc  l  )uilding,  a  model  kinder- 
garten under  the  sujiervMsion  of  Wellesley  College  to  which 
children  of  the  town  are  admiUed.  Beyond  is  Fisk  Cottage, 
a  dormitory  for  Wellesley  students  who  partially  work  their 
way.  Those  wishing  to  visit  the  grounds  may  enter  by  a  road 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  Observatory,  at  the  further  comer 
of  which  stands  a  stone  house,  the  North  Lodge. 

The  Quadrangle,  familiarly  known  as  the  'Quad/  b  a 

group  of  brick  dormitories  attractively  situated  about  a  court 

facing  the  road  just  beyond.  .  Further  along  are  the  athletic 

fields  and  the  Mary  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  formerlv  the 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  but  nmv  permanently 

connected  with  th»'  college.    Vpon  entering  {\v:  grounds  across 

the  meadow  the  ShaKespeare  House  is  on  the  right,  and  al)ti\e 

on  the  hill  overlooking  the  lake  are  the  new  IjiiiKliiig.^  erected 

on  the  site  of  College  Hall,  burned  in  the  spring  of  1914.  These 

are  the  buildings  for  whidi  the  college  girls  and  alunuue  raised 

the  $1,000,000  with  which  to  supplement  the  Rockefeller  Fund. 

On  the  left  is  a  group  of  dormitories  on  the  hill  and  the  Fams- 

worth  Art  Building,  the  gift  of  Isaac  D.  Farnsworth  of  Boston. 

To  the  right  is  the  Library  and  beside  it  the  Music  HaU, 

beyond  which  is  the  Memorial  Chapel,  in  which  is  the  memorial 

to  Alice  Freeman  Palmer    Scattered  about  are  attractive 

little  fraternity  houses.     Stone  Hall  faces  the  lake,  and  at 

the  left  is  the  Harn.  where  all  entertainments  are  given. 

Wellesley  College  was  founded  in  1875  by  Henry  FowIg  Durant. 
a  prominent  Boston  lawyer.    The  old  College  HaU  was  the  original 

building  .in<l  it  lure  that  Alice  Freeman  Palmir  <li(l  so  murh  early 
work.  The  faculty  and  the  board  of  trustees  are  composed  of  both 
men  and  women.    There  arc  now  about  1500  students  in  attendance. 

Detour  to  South  Natick  and  Natick.  4.0  m. 

Keeping  to  the  right,  leave  the  college  grounds  on  Washing- 
ton St.,  lined  on  either  side  by  the  Hunnewell,  Shaw^  and 
Sargent  estates.  On  the  right  among  the  trees  is  the  square 
brown  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Durant,  the  widow  01  the 
founder  of  Wellesley.  Further  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  huge 
white  residence  erected  by  H.  H.  Hunnewell.  The  grounds 
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are  tisually  open  to  the  public  and  weii  repay  a  visit,  as  the 
place  IS  justly  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  The  grounds  adjoin  those  of  VVeilesley 
College  and  include  a  good  deal  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Walxin. 
In  this  "private  arboretum"  there  are  about  joo  specimens 
of  cone-bearing  trees.  Special  objects  of  interest  are  the 
Italian  garden  on  the  lake,  with  the  pavilion,  the  pine  walk, 
and  the  rhododendron  and  azalea  gardens. 

The  town  Bears  ample  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Hunnewell  family,  especially  of  Horatio  Mollis  Hunnewell. 
Mr.  Hunnewell,  a  member  of  the  old  Cambridge  family,  en- 
tered the  Welles  banking  house  in  Paris  in  1826,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  This  he  further  increased 
in  1835  by  marrying  Isalx  lhi  Welles,  daughter  of  John  Welles 
of  West  Needham  (WelU  -K  > ).  and  niece  of  Samuel  Welles,  the 
Taris  banker.  Mrs.  Huimewell  inherited  the  large  Welles 
estate  here  and  her  husband  added  much  to  it  from  time 
to  time.  It  has  been  partly  subdivided  among  the  children 
of  Mr.  Hunnewell,  the  Shaws,  and  the  Sargents. 

On  the  left  just  before  reaching  South  Natick  lies  Elm 
Bank,  the  beautiful  Cheney  estate,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Wm.  Hewson  Ballzells.  The  Charles  river  winds  through  the 
grounds.  Benjamin  P.  Cheney  was  a  pioneer  in  the  express 
business  of  Amrrica  and  transcontinental  railways.  The 
new  brick  house  built  by  Dr.  W  TI.  Baltzell,  who  married 
Miss  Cheney,  can  be  partly  dL^ccrncd  through  the  trees. 
Some  of  the  great  elms  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Newton  and  planted  by  Eliot's  Indians. 

SoutH  Natick  (2.0),  a  quiet  okl  village,  is  the  scene  of  the 
Apostie  Eliot's  Indian  Plantation  and  the  '*01d  Town"  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  parish  received  the  name,  Natick.  when  in  16^0  it  was  i^ranted 

to  John  Eliot  for  his  "  i)r:iyiim  Indian^."  At  the  fork  in  the  road  stands 
the  venerable  old  o.ik  undi  r  whitli  Kliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians 
and  later  inspired  Lua^jfellow's  sonnet.  la  ib^i  the  first  meeting 
house  was  completed.  The  present  Rliot  Unitarian  Church  is  the 
fifth  on  the  'iitc  and  was  erected  in  1828.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  "plantation  '  remained  a  self-guveroing  Indian  community. 
Eliot  Iiad  drawn  up  an  ingenious  form  of  government,  the  essential 
feature  uf  whiih  was  t!i;it  most  of  the  land  was  held  in  comniori  The 
old  Indian  burial  ground  was  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
a  number  of  interesting  relics,  such  as  axe's,  knives,  and  cooking'  uten- 
sils, have  been  exhumed  here  and  are  now  in  the  Historical  Museum. 
In  1718  the  first  white  settler  -irrived  and  from  fhrn  on  tlu  Indians 
were  gradually  displaced.  South  NaticlL,  or  Old  Town,  was  a  pros- 
perous country  village  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  number 
of  the  bouses  date  from  that  period. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Eliot  oak  at  the  road  forks  is 
the  Old  Natick  Inn,  a  favorite  hostelry  of  the  quieter  sort.  It 
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stands  on  the  site  of  the  Eliakim  Morill  lavem,  a  wellknown 
house  of  Revolutionary  days.  Professor  Calvin  E.  St  owe, 
D.D.,  was  born  here  in  1802.  According  to  himself  he  was 
"chiefly  known  as  the  husband  of  his  w&e."  He  desired  to 
have  his  wife  write  a  story  about  his  native  town,  and  accord- 
ingly Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  came  here  in  1863  with  her 
husband  to  gather  material  for  "Old  Town  Folks/'  During 
their  visit  the  Stowes  stayed  at  the  so-called  White  House. 
All  of  the  charat  tcrs  in  the  novel  were  taken  more  or  less  faith- 
fully from  the  people  of  this  little  village  who  came  under 
Mrs,  Stowe's  observation.  The  famous  stor>'-f oiler  Sam 
Lawson  was  Samuel  Lawton,  whose  huusti  sMini-  on  Eliot  St. 
between  the  Parson  Lothrop  house  and  the  lavcrn  site.  The 
Rev.  Stephen  Badger,  who  came  to  South  Natick  as  its  pastor 
in  1753,  is  the  Parson  Lothrop  of  "Old  Town."  The  Parson 
Lothr€|>  house,  built  in  1753,  is  a  splendid  old  Colonial  resi- 
dence, now  owned  by  Arthur  Hunnewell.  In  front  of  the 
house  is  a  large  elm,  one  of  the  surviving  **  Friendship  Elms" 
planted  by  the  Indians  to  signify  their  good-will  toward  the 
minister.  Not  far  away  is  the  old  cemetery  with  several 
quaint  tombstones.  At  the  ccnli-r  of  the  Commoii  is  the 
Eliot  monument,  to  the  U'ft  on  Eliot  St.  is  the  Bacon  Free 
Library  and  in  it  the  liisiorical  Museum.  From  here  Union 
Street  leads  directly  to  the  main  route  at  Nauck  {4.0), 

From  Wellesley  Square  the  main  route  follows  trolley  to 

ifjO   NATICK.    Alt  1S8  ft.    Pop  (iwp)  9966  (1910),  11,119    191 S). 

Middlesex  Co.  Settled  1660,  Indian  name,  "a  place  0/ 
hiUs/*    Mfg.  shoes,  shirts,  and  bm^htSt, 

This  town  had  its  origin  in  1660  as  a  plantation  for  John 
Eliot's  "praying  Indians"  (see  above, — ^South  Natick).  Dur- 
ing the  last  century  this  portion  of  th<-  town  became  a  thriving 
manufacturing  center  while  the  original  settlement  at  South 
Natick  remained  a  quiet  village  community.  It  is  just  far 
enough  removed  from  Boston  to  be  a  mercantile  center  in  itself 
and  it  is  the  distributing  center  for  a  number  of  outlying 
towns.  The  annual  value  of  factory  [)roducts  is  about 
$4,000,000,  uf  whieh  slb  i  s  constitute  two  thirds. 

The  growing  of  lloueis  under  glasi  is  an  important  local 
industry,  in  fact,  Natick  is  one  of  the  largest  centers  in  this 
countiy  for  the  cultivation  of  roses.  The  Waban  Conserva- 
tories, a  corporation  run  by  Alexander  Montgoinery,  has  twelve 
acres  of  hot-houses  warmed  by  forty  miles  of  pipe  and  covered 
by  400,000  square  feet  of  glass,  and  pays  a  hfth  of  the  entire 
water  tax  of  the  town.  It  supplies  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  large  centers  and  has  introduced  many  famous  varieties 
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of  roses  to  America.  The  wcllknown  Walnut  Hill  School,  for 
girls,  is  situated  on  the  hill  norih  of  the  town  (p  847). 

Proceeding  on  the  direct  road  to  Framingham,  at  West 
Nauck  liic  route  passes  the  liule  Henry  Wilson  shop,  where 
the  "Natick  Cbbbler"  learaed  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker. 
Henry  Wilson  (1813-75)  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  New 
Hampshire  farmer  notSL  be  was  twenty-one  3rears  old.  He 
then  can ir  10  Natick  with  eighty  dollars  in  bis  pocket  to  learn 
the  trade  of  cobbler.  By  1855  he  had  become  a  U  S  Senator 
and  was  prominent  in  the  war  legislation  under  Lincoln;  in 
1872  he  became  Vice-President.  Upon  his  death,  according 
to  Whittier,  he  "left  the  world  as  poor  as  he  entered  it." 

There  are  some  fine  farms  in  the  vicinity,  notnhly  that  of 
the  late  John  Hopewell,  who  successfully  solved  the  problem  of 
growing  alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre,  and  feed- 
ing it  green  to  his  choice  Guernsey  cows. 

The  route  now  skirts  Lake  Cochituate,  still  an  important 
part  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Water  System.  The  lake 
stretches  three  miles  northward  into  Framingham  and  Way- 
land,  and  has  an  area  of  900  acres  with  a  watershed  of  iq 
square  miles.  Work  on  the  reservoir  was  l)egiin  in  1846, 
Josiah  Quinc>'  of  Boston  lifting  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 
Its  capacity  is  1.500,000,000  gallons.  The  water  nin>  from 
here  through  a  brick  aqueduct  about  fourteen  miles  long  to 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  crossing  the  Charles  river  by 
means  of  an  iavcrted  siphon  of  iron  pipes.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  off  the  State  Road  between  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
and  Lake  Dudley,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Connecticut  trail,  is 
the  Mansion  Inn,  which  occupies  the  old  Simpson  estate  of 
one  hundred  acres  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  motorists. 

2OJ  FRAMINGHAM  Alt  199  ft.  Pop  (twp)  12^8  {1910),  15,860 
(1915).  Middlesex  Co.  Inc.  1700.  Mfg.  tags  and  paper 
specialties,  straw  hats,  liniment,  rubber  goods,  shoes,  lasts, 
and  boilers. 

Framingham,  formerly  known  as  South  Framingham,  has 

so  grown  in  importance  through  the  multiplication  of  its  indus- 
trial establishments  that  it  has  dropprH  the  "South"  and  is 
now  known  as  Framingham.  The  older  portion  of  the  town, 
to  the  north,  Framinfrham  Center,  is  a  quiet  residential  quar- 
ter for  Huston  busiiu--  men.  To  the  norihc.ist  within  the 
township  lies  the  h.iinlet  of  Saxonvillc,  where  the  Sudbury 
river  furnishes  waterpower  for  the  manufacture  of  worstok 
and  carpet  yams.  The  Saxonville  Mills  are  the  oldest  manu- 
facturing plant  in  ''the  Framinghams." 

The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  the  "tag  people" 
who  "produce  everything  made  of  paper,"  is  the  dominating 
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industry.  Begun  by  Andrew  Dennison,  then  a  shoemaker  in 
Brunswicki  Me.,  with  the  making  of  jewelers'  cardboard  boxes, 
it  is  today  a  $5^600,000  coiporatbn  with  2800  employees.  The 
company  operates  under  an  'industrial  partnership'  plan; 
some  200  emp1o)rees  will  eventually  control  the  business. 

The  first  land  grants  in  this  region  were  mn'ir  about  1640,  one  of 
them  to  President  Dunster  of  Harvard  College.  A  town  was  incor- 
porated St  the  Center  in  1700.  The  surrounding  country  la  most 
attractive,  including  many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  System.  Nobscol  Mountain  (648  ft)  to  the  north  is  the  high- 
est elevation  between  the  Blue  Hills  and  Mount  W  achusett.  On  the 
summit  is  an  Indian  cairn.  Nobscot  spring  water  is  bottled  near  here 
and  supplied  to  Boston  and  vicinity. 

From  Framingham  the  route  turns  northward  along  Union 
Ave.,  between  Farm  and  Learned  Ponds.  A  mile  to  thedight 
arc  the  camp  grounds  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Militia. 

i  KAMTXGHAM  CENTER  (22.5)  is  a  quict  Village  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  busy  industrial  daughter  to  the  south.  There 
are  some  fine  modern  residences  in  the  region  about  here,  and 
the  Framingham  CouiUry  Club  is  a  center  for  the  social  life 
of  this  region  and  has  a  good  golf  course.  Its  dub  house 
dates  from  1693  and  contains  a  chimney  with  a  'hiding-hole' 
from  Indians  in  its  center.  The  State  Normal  School,  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  was  established  in  Lexington  in  1839 
and  removed  to  this  town  in  1853.  Wallace  Nutting's  studio 
employs  scores  of  helpers  in  the  making  of  colored  platinotypes 
of  Colonial  houses,  interiors,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Nutting  owns 
and  maintains  a  chain  of  hnc  old  Colonial  houses  through  New- 
England.  On  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town  ihc  Danforlh 
School,  for  youn^  boys,  occupies  a  fine  okl  estate. 

The  route  crosses  the  trolley  and  follows  Pleasant  St.,  a 
winding  macadam  road  skirling  a  scries  of  reservoirs  belonging 
to  the  Metropolitan  Water  System.  Approaching  Southboro 
the  road  crosses  one  arm  of  Reservoir  Number  Five,  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  region,  some  four  miles  in  length,  created  in 
1893  by  overflowing  a  great  region  of  lowland. 

SOUTHBORO.    Alt  314ft.    Pop  <twp^^  1745   1910  ,1H98  (191$), 
Worcester  Co.    Inc.  1727.    Mfg.  shoes  and  woolens. 

Southboro  is  best  known  as  the  home  of  St.  Mark's  School 

and  for  its  productive  model  farms.  Much  of  its  educational 

and  agricultural  success  is  due  to  the  Burnett  family.  In 

1847  Joseph  Burnett  bought  the  land  now  known  as  Deerfoot 

Farm  and  commenced  farming  upon  scientific  methods.  He 

imported  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  in  1854,  one  of  the  first  to  be 

brought  to  this  country,  and  in  1872  began  to  sell  Deerfoot 

Farm  products,  whirh  today  arc  famihar  to  the  housewives  of 

Greater  Boston.   The  first  successful  cream  separator  resulted 
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from  experiments  made  here  by  a  German  inventor  and  1  he 
Hon.  Edward  Burnett.  The  model  dairy  is  worth  a  visit  for 
those  interested  in  the  subject.  James  Russell  Lowell  spent 
some  of  his  last  days  at  Dccrfool  i  arm  as  the  guest  of  his  soii- 
in-law,  Edward  Burnett. 

St.  Mark's  School  stands  on  rising  ground  to  the  right.  The 
main  building,  of  half  timber  construction,  is  built  about  an 
open  quadrangle  facing  the  south.  The  chapel  was  given  by 
August  Belmont  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother  Raymond  Rogers 
Belmont.  Rev.  Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell,  the  elder  brother 
of  James,  was  the  third  master  of  the  school.  The  scene  of  his 
*' Antony  Brade,"  a  book  for  boys,  is  laid  at  iSi .  M  irk's 
Souihboro  Arms,  an  attractive  inn  to  accommodate  gut-his  of 
St.  Mark's,  the  Fay  School,  and  motorists,  is  on  the  right  of  the 
road  in  the  village.  The  Fay  School,  founded  in  1866  by  Mrs. 
Eliza  Burnett  Fay  and  Miss  Harriet  Burnett  to  prepare  young 
boys  for  St.  Mark's,  occupies  an  attractive  Colonial  house, 
a  part  of  the  old  Burnett  estate,  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

The  town  of  Southboro  was  taken  from  the  southern  section  of 
Marlboro  and  was  nnmed  accordinply.  The  rich  soil  led  the  Marl- 
boro settlers  to  use  this  territory  for  their  "tow  commons."  In  1732 
Southboro  was  called  before  a  grand  jury  at  Worcester  to  answer  to 
rhn  charge  of  "having  kept  no  pxililii  school."  and  forthwith  two 
school  masters  were  appointed  at  six  pounds  and  four  pounds  six 
thiUlngs  per  year  respectively.  The  Episcopal  parish  of  Southboro 
has  in  the  last  half  century,  through  the  interest  of  wealthy  parish- 
ioner<*.  spread  chunh  influencr  through  the  surrounding  towns.  Mis- 
sions went  out  (irst  to  Marlboro  and  Hopkinlon  and  through  the 
interest  of  St.  Mark's  boys  to  Westboro.  The  one  in  Marlboro  received 
in  1888  a  building  from  Montgomery  Sears,  a  Southboro  resident. 

$SJ    WESTBORO.    Alt  298  ft.   Fop  (twp)  S446  (2910),  S92S  (1915). 
Worcester  Co    !rjc.  1717,  UJg»  Mtrow  ffoodi,  underwear, 

and  musim  curtains. 

Fadng  the  elm-shaded  common,  on  whidi  is  the  Soldiers' 
Monument)  are  the  old  Meeting  House  and  the  Town  HaU. 
In  the  old  days  Brigham's  Tavern,  now  the  Westboro  Hotel, 
was  a  house  of  good  cheer  famous  for  its  mulled  wine,  prepared 
asfc^ws:  a  quart  of  hot  Madeira,  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
six  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  the  whole  sweetened  and  spiced. 

To  the  north  of  the  village  are  the  State  reformatory  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chauncey,  known  as  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys,  and  the  Westboro  Insane  Hospital.  In  1846  a  reform 
scliooi  for  boys  was  established  on  the  beautiful  northern  slope 
of  the  lake  and  largely  endowed  by  General  Theodore  Lyrium. 
In  1885  the  buildings  of  the  school  were  occupied  by  the  insane 
hospital  and  the  school  rebuilt  across  the  lake  on  the  site  of 
the  first  meeting  house. 

The  Whitney  place,  long  the  most  imposing  dwelling  in  West- 
hono,  was  the  scene  of  WiUiam  Dean  Howelis'  *' Annie  Kilburn/' 
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Eli  Whitney  (1765-1825),  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was 
born  in  a  farmhouse,  no  longer  standing,  two  miles  west  of  the 
village  on  the  Grafton  road.  \\  himey's  gin  made  possible  the 
great  cotton  industry  of  the  South,  and  a  contemporary  authority 
declared  that  it  trebled  the  value  of  southern  cotton  lands. 

Note.  A  good  road  leads  northwest  through  WessonviUe  to 
Northboro,  joining  Route  i  (p  148),  which  offm  a  return  to 
Boston. 

Like  the  other  "boro"  towns  in  the  vicinity  VVestboro  is  an  offshoot 
of  Marlboro*  which  was  settled  from  Sudbury  in  1660.  The  mother 
town  ha-^  continued  pre-eminent  and  is  the  manufacturing  center 
today,  while  the  various  otfshoots,  including  VVestboro,  remain  essen- 
timlly  quiet  country  towns  in  the  midst  of  rich  farming  lands.  For 
many  years  after  ^t^  fnutulatinn  Wcsthoro  continued  to  he  a  frontier 
town,  and  in  1734  when  the  Rev.  Ebene^er  Parkman  took  up  his  duties 
as  minister  he  came  "a  long  day's  journev  from  Boston,"  and  reach- 
ing his  parish  on  horseback,  walked  to  the  meeting  house  pistol  in 
hand  for  fear  of  wild  be.i^ts  and  Indians.  Wcsthoro  was  the  one 
hundredth  town  incorporated  in  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Harriette 
Forbes'  volume  "The  Hundredth  Town"  contains  many  interesting 
local  details.  In  tSjjS  the  manufarturr  of  shoes  was  hcpun  here,  and 
straw  sewing  was  carried  on  extensively  by  the  middle  of  the  century. 
There  arc  still  important  straw  factories  located  here. 

41^    GRAFTON.   Alt  486  Jt.   Pop  \jtwp}  S70S  {1910),  6250  (191S), 
Wine€$Ut  Co.  Setttwd  1729*  tndhn  name  BmmamiKo, 
**plae9  c/  tmoll  flones."   Mfg.  $hoes,  cofloii.  <ipd  woolens. 
Grafton  is  a  picturesque  old  town  on  the  summit  of  a  hill; 
the  church  spire  emerging  from  the  trees  is  visible  for  miles 
arounrl.    The  lilac kstone  river  and  its  tril)Utaries  furnish  the 
power  for  a  number  of  mills  here  and  at  North  Grafton. 

The  Grafton  Hunt  Club  at  North  Grafton,  the  first  country 
club  about  Worcester  and  one  of  the  best  known  in  New 
England,  was  founded  m  1895  by  Harry  Worcester  Smith, 
Rockwood  Hoar,  Frank  L.  Hale,  and  other  Worcester  County 
gentlemen  interested  in  sport.  There  are  frequent  meets  in 
the  autumn  for  fox  hunting.  The  club  land,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing estates  of  members,  occupies  2500  acres.  The  unpreten- 
tious club  house,  unseen  from  the  road,  is  reached  by  a  private 
road  through  the  woods.  Mr.  Smith's  estate,  Lordvale,  of 
600  acres  adjoining  the  club  grounds,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
mf>sf  beautiful  in  the  State.  In  the  western  pt)rtiof\  of  the 
j)ctrk  Inside  the  iMillliury  road  are  ilu  kennels  and  .-i  iblcs  for 
the  (irafton  Hounds,  whose  name  and  fame  arc  internal ional, 
having  been  maintained  as  a  private  pack  for  twenty  years. 
They  won  the  great  International  English-American  Match  in 
Virginia  in  IQ05,  beating  a  pack  of  English  hounds,  the  prop- 
erty of  A.  Henry  Higginson,  master  of  the  Middlesex  Hunt. 
Mr.  Smith  is  Master  of  the  Hounds  and  hunted  this  pack  in 
Ireland  where  he  was  master  of  the  Westmeath  Pack,  1912-13. 
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Oil  Hrif^liiim  Hill  is  ihv  Hrigham  farm  with  a  house  two  <  en- 
lurics  old.  The  estate  has  always  cuiiiiiuK-d  in  the  Brigham 
family  and  in  the  house  is  preserved  the  original  Indian  grant. 
The  view  from  the  hill  is  very  extensive,  sweeping  beyond 
Worcester  over  the  intervening  hills  and  valleys  to  Mt.  Wa- 
chusett  and  more  distant  points.  (Afternoon  tea  can  be 
obtained  here  during  the  summer  months.) 

Route  19  (p  465),  from  Providence  to  Worcester,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  passes  through  Grafton* 

In  1651  John  Eliot  established  his  third  l)aiid  of  **prayinfT  Indians" 
at  a  native  village  on  this  site,  which  continued  to  prosper  for  half  a 
century  or  more.  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  who  visited  Grafton  hi 
1674  in  company  with  the  It  I;  11  Apostle,  aays:  "This  village  is  not 
inferior  unto  any  of  the  Indian  plantations  for  rich  land  and  jdenty 
of  meadow,  being  well  tempered  and  watered.  It  is  an  apt  place  for 
keeping;  of  cattle  and  swine;  In  which  respect  this  people  are  the  best 
stored  of  any  Indian  town  of  their  si/c  Thrjr  ruler  is  named  Ana- 
weakin. — a  sober  and  discreet  man.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Tack- 
uppawillin.  his  brother, — a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt  to  teach. 
Their  aged  father,  whose  name  I  remember  not,  is  a  grave  and  sober 
rhn«;tian,  and  deacon  of  the  ( luirch.  They  have  a  brother,  that  lives 
in  the  town,  called  James,  that  was  bred  among  the  English,  and 
employed  as  a  pr€^ssman  in  printing  the  Indian  Bible;  who  can  read 
well,  and,  as  I  take  it,  write  also.  .  .  .  This  is  a  hopeful  [ilantation." 
The  ancient  Indian  burial  place  here  still  yields  a  few  arrow  heads 
and  stone  mortars.  In  1728  residents  of  Marlboro,  Sudbury,  Concord, 
and  Stow  with  the  permission  of  the  General  Court  bought  7500  acres 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  maintain  a  church  and  srhool 
of  which  the  Indians  should  have  free  use.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1735  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

From  the  five  comers,  Grafton,  leave  Post  Office  and  Park 
on  left,  cross  high-speed  trolley  and  follow  direct  route,  with 
line  of  poles,  chroujji  West  Upton.  This  region  is  a  wooded 
hill)'  country  in  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Blackstone  river. 
Keeping  right  with  trolley  at  the  iron  water  trough  in  the  fork, 
turn  left  with  trolley  at  the  next  fork  through  Upton  (47.5). 
T.eaving  the  Park  on  the  left,  turn  right  with  trolley,  following 
the ''Milford"  signs. 

S4J9  MllPORD{R.S,p228h 

The  three  towns  of  Milford,  Hopedale,  and  Mendon  form 

almost  a  unit.  Mendon,  to  the  southwest,  was  the  mother 

tuwii  of  the  other  two.    An  oldtime  versifier  thus  celebrated 

the  relations  of  old  Mention  and  her  daughter  towns: 

"Let  Milfonl  l)«»;ist  of  hoot  ^  and  shoes. 
Of  choicest  icinds  ot  leather; 
And  Upton  girls  grow  rich  as  Jews 
On  bonnet,  band,  and  feather: 

Northbridgr  and  UThrirlttc  thrive  and  grow 

On  cotton,  sieara,  and  water; 
While  Blackstone  spreads  her  branches 

Though  she's  the  youngest  daughter. 
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Old  McnUou  yet  shall  rai;**;  her  head; 
She  is  not  dead,  but  sieepeth: 

She  yet  remains  I  he  old  homestead; 

The  fathers'  <iust  she  ket'neth  " 

The  remarkable  pcrsonalily  of  Adin  Ballou,  foiinHcr  of  the 
"Hopedale  Community,"  united  them  in  a  religious  sense, 
and  for  the  last  half  century  they  have  been  closely  cunnected 
indusLnaily  by  ilie  great  plant  of  the  Draper  Company  at 
Hopedale.  At  Mendon  is  Resthavcn,  a  school  for  girls  (p  847) . 

HoPEDAUEy  in  the  ''dale''  between  Mllford  and  Mendon,  has 
a  wide  reputatbn  as  a  model  town.  Most  of  the  operatives 
live  in  cottages  surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens,  for  'tene- 
ments/ in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  do  not  exist 
here.  Mill  River  runs  through  the  town  from  the  northwest 
and  its  falls  furnish  waterpower. 

It  owe<?  its  oriRin  t<>  tht-  Rev.  Adin  Hallou  (tSo^-qo).  He  was 
clearly  a  product  of  that  spirit  uf  unrest  and  refurm  which  atlected 
New  England  religious  Ufe  during  the  eariy  years  of  the  last  century. 
In  183 1  he  became  pastor  of  an  independent  church  in  Mendon. 
Ballou  favored  women's  rights  and  what  he  called  ''practical  Chris- 
tian sodalism.'*  In  X842  he  founded  Hopedale  or  "Fraternal  Coni' 
munity  No.  I."  About  thirty  persons  joined  him  and  lived  for  a  time 
in  one  house  on  a  poor  farm;  the  numlur  hitcr  increased  to  over  300. 
Ballou  was  president  of  tht.s  community,  whose  members  all  had  an 
equal  vote  as  to  the  use  of  property,  but  owned  individual  holdings; 
a  curious  arraii^'cment  which  caused  bickerings  between  the  stock- 
holders and  those  whose  only  profit  came  from  labor,  in  1856  there 
was  a  deficit.  Ebenezer  D.  Draper,  who  held  important  patents, 
with  his  brother  George  bought  the  stock  at  par  and  paid  the  debts 
of  the  community,  which  thereafter  existed  only  as  a  relipious  society. 

Thus  was  founded  the  Draper  Company,  manufut  tun  ri  of  cotton 
machinery,  now  employing  more  than  9500  men.  The  famous  Nor- 
throp loom  made  lure  has  lar^'ely  supplanted  the  «jlder  type  and 
saves  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  weaving.  After  George 
Draper's  death  the  concern  passed  to  his  sons.  One  of  these,  Eben 
Sumner  Draper  (1858-19x3),  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1909-1 1* 

On  the  site  of  the  Ballou  homestead  is  a  small  park  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  Adin  Ballou.  The  Draper  Memorial  Church, 
the  Town  Hall,  a  gift  of  the  heirs  of  George  Draper,  and  sev- 
eral oiluT  !)uildings  bear  witness  to  the  interest  which  that 
family  has  taken  in  the  town.  The  Bancroft  Memorial  Li- 
brary w;is  prcsi-nti-d  to  the  town  by  Joseph  B.  Bancroft  as 
a  memorial  lo  his  wife.  Near  it  is  the  fountain  io  ilie  memory 
of  Gen.  W.  F.  Draper,  On  the  high  ridge  between  Millurd 
and  Hopedale  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Osgood;  there 
are  several  beautiful  estates  of  the  Draper  family  in  the  vidnity. 

From  Milford  Post  Office  the  route  follows  Main  St.,  with 
trolley,  and  at  the  fork  bears  right  with  the  branch  trolley  and 
''Medway"  signs.  At  the  white  house  in  the  fork  bear  left 
through  the  village  of  West  Medway  (59.5). 

The  oki  village  of  Medway  lies  a  mUe  to  the  south  of  this 
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route.  These  villages  lie  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Charles 
river.  Medway  is  the  birthplace  of  ^Oliver  Optic,'  Wm.  T. 
Adams  (b.  1822),  the  popular  juvenile  writer. 

MILLIS.    Alt  167  ft.    Pop  (f«0)  im  (MO),  2442  {191$). 

Norfolk  Co.    Inc.  188S. 

Millis  is  another  Charles  River  town.  Amonp  the  surrourid- 
ing  hills  and  woodlands  are  a  number  of  farms  and  country 
places.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  so  completely  developed  by 
the  all-thc-year-ruund  colony  as  Dover,  Sherborn,  and  Medfield. 
The  industries  here  include  army  and  navy  shoemaking,  the 
Clicquot  Club  Company,  makers  of  ginger  ale  and  soda  water, 
the  American  Felt  Company,  and  the  Charles  La  Croix  Bot- 
tling Works. 

$$M   MEDFIELD.    Alt  188  ft.    Pop  {twp)  3446  {1910),  3648  U9JS). 
Inc.  1651.   Mfg.  straw  goods,  felt  hats^  and  brtck. 

The  town  has  some  pleasant  elm-shaded  streets.  The  Uni- 
tarian Church  is  a  good  example  of  an  old  New  £ngland  meet- 
ing  house.  In  Chenery  Hall  are  the  town  offices,  the  library, 
the  post  office,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Medfield  Historical  So- 
ciety, containing  a  small  collection  of  local  interest.  The  Straw 
goods  and  feit  hat  industry  of  the  £dwin  V.  Mitchell  Company 
has  been  in  continuous  existence  since  1801. 

Many  farms  have  been  transformed  into  country  estates 
and  the  town  has  become  something  of  a  social  center.  Here 
are  the  estates  of  Mrs.  J.  DeForest  Danielson,  Pound  Farm; 
Edward  JcwcU,  Red  Gate  Farm;  iicnjamin  Kimball,  Risi 
Harrow  House;  Prof.  Chas.  M.  Loeflier,  Meadowmcre  iarm; 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McElwain,  Holiday  Farm. 

Glen  Adams  was  buflt  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a 
broUier  of  John  Adams,  who  was  shot  on  the  doorstep  by  King 
Philip's  warriors,  according  to  local  tradition,  and  the  house 
was  burned.  Rebuilt  by  the  Adams  family,  it  was  occupied 
by  direct  descendants  until  recent  years  and  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Charles  Inches  estate,  a  mile  southeast  of  the  village. 

Medfield  was  settled  from  Dedham  in  1649.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  wide  meadows  formed  here  by  the  Charles,  one  of  the  few 
New  England  towns  whose  name  has  a  really  local  significance.  A 
graduate  of  the  first  class  <jf  Harvard  was  minister  of  Medtield 

for  fifty  years  and  in  1676  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  town  by  King 
Philip.  According  to  tradition  two  houses  were  spared,  and  one  ol 
these,  the  Peak  house,  is  still  standing.  Its  salvation  was  secured 
through  the  sacrifice  of  a  keg  of  cider  lu  the  Indian??.  After  the  hurn- 
ing  of  the  town  the  Indians  withdrew  to  Nuun  Hill  to  the  south  and 
celebrated  their  victory  with  the  cider. 

Medfield  was  the  birthplace  of  Hannah  Acf  m-  (x77S~i '  t  the 
first  American  woman  to  publish  a  book  and  the  first  to  devote  her- 
self to  a  literary  life.  Her  first  work,  "A  View  of  Religious  Opinions," 
was  a  leligious  encyclopedia;  in  1805  At  published  an  abridged  his- 
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tory  of  New  England,  which  Jcdcdiah  Morse,  author  of  the  first 
geography  of  the  United  States,  and  father  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele* 
graph,  hilterly  foiiKlu  .is  violating  his  copyright.  She  wu  the  first 
person  whose  remains  were  buried  at  Mount  Auburo. 

Lowell  Mason,  bom  here  m  1792,  was  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
and  composer  of  church  music  this  country  has  produced,  and  to  him 
is  Hue  the  introdurtion  of  music  into  the  common  schools  through- 
out the  country.  He  attended  the  North  District  School,  which  now 
bears  his  name.  A  tablet  has  been  erected  at  his  birthplace  on  North 
St..  by  his  son.  Dr.  William  Ma^.n  of  New  York  City,  who  idso  was  a 
ccimpoi»er  and  pianist  of  sdtnc  note 

At  the  central  square  the  route  turns  left,  skirting  Castle 
Hill  and  following;  Center  St.  The  region  of  Dover,  Sherborn, 
Medial" i,  and  Miilis.  an  idyllic  country  of  wooded  hills  and 
meadows  through  which  the  Charles  river  languidly  winds, 
has  in  the  last  twenty  years  become  one  of  residential  estates 
for  Boston  professional  and  business  men. 

Note.  From  I  arm  Street  Station,  near  Castle  Hill,  Farm 
Street  leads  northward  past  the  Pokanoket  Club,  a  rough-and- 
ready  country  dub  for  bachelors,  with  100  acres  of  grounds, 
to  Bridge  St.,  whidi  crosses  the  Charles  nver.  On  the  corner 
of  these  streets  on  the  lift  before  crossing  the  river  is  the  model 
dairy  farm  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Porter,  the  physiologist,  an  attractive 
piece  of  rolling  grassland  sloping  toward  a  pine  grove  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles. 

On  the  west  bank  in  Sherborn  in  a  half-wooded  farming 
ceiintry  lies  the  beautiful  Farm  Pond  where  there  wa<  once  an 
English  settlement  anti  later  a  colony  from  Dedham,  known 
as  The  Farms.  Within  fifteen  years  this  region  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  city  owners  who  have  built  up  beautiful 
estates  while  retaining  the  simple  farm  atmosphere.  Between 
the  pond  and  the  river  b  the  estate  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing, 
and  to  the  north  of  Farm  Pond  the  old  Ldand  Place  is  now 
the  residence  of  Joseph  Fay.  Here  too  is  the  estate  of  J.  D, 
Clark.  B.  A.  G.  Fuller  and  Henry  M.  Channing  have  built 
modern  dwellings  overlooking  the  Charles  river. 

A  mile  to  the  west  is  the  dignified  old  village  of  Sherborn 
with  wide,  handsome  streets  and  an  attractive  old  meeting 
house.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  township,  near  the  Fram- 
ingham  i)()rder,  the  brick  buildings  of  the  Sherborn  Reforma- 
tory for  Women  make  a  conspicuous  hlot  on  the  landscap>e. 
This  establishment  was  the  outgrowth  of  prison  reform  in 
the  period  following  the  Civil  War;  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  1877.  Clara  Barton,  the  founder  of  the  Red  Crass, 
was  superintendent  here  for  a  time  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ellen  Cheney  Johnson  (1884-99),  whose  name  is  famous  in 
prison  reform.  It  was  largely  her  influence  that  made  Sherborn 
one  of  the  most  progressive  institutions  of  its  kind. 
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Jusl  beyond  Casllc  Hill,  lo  the  right  of  Center  St.,  on  a 
hilltop  is  the  Norfolk  Hunt  Club.  The  conditions  for  cross 
country  rilling  were  particularly  good  here  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  dub,  a  foster-chfld  of  the  Dedham  Polo 
Club.  It  b  much  frequented  by  the  Boston  riding  set  that 
like  to  follow  the  hounds.  The  hunting  season  lasts  from 
early  September  to  late  November,  when  'pink*  is  a  familiar 
color  in  the  landscape.  On  Farmers'  Day  the  club  enter" 
tains  the  farmers  over  whose  land  members  ride. 

70J9   DOYSR.   AUlSe/t.   Pop  {iwp)  798  {1910),  999  {19 IS).  Mir* 
fiAk  Co.  inc.  1784.   Mfg.  portable  houMtt, 

The  ridge  of  hills  to  the  left,  named  in  general  Pegan  Hill, 
after  an  Indian  family  once  living  on  the  Natick  side,  h:is  on 
its  slopes  many  residences.  On  the  right  is  Noanet  Hill. 
Among  the  country  estates  of  Dover  are  those  of  Edward  W. 
Grew  and  Charles  F.  Lyman,  (Iraystone  Farm,  the  beautiful 
home  of  Arthur  E.  Davis,  Nawn  Farm,  the  residence  of  Rob- 
ert Gorham  Fuller,  and  the  residence  of  Walter  Chamiing,  Jr. 

Dover  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  the  preservation 
of  birds,  the  first  town  m  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  burd 
warden  with  a  salary.  Tlie  E.  F.  Hodgson  Company  located 
here  manufactures  portable  houses,  and  has  an  interesting  per- 
manent outdoor  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  factory  (P863). 
On  Glen  St.  a  slab  marks  the  home  of  Hannah  Dexter,  a  cele^ 
bratcd  Indian  doctor,  who  met  a  tragic  death  in  1821. 

Dover  was  settled  from  Dedham  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
became  the  Fourth  or  Springfield  Parvih  of  that  town.  In  i62g  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Higginson  spoke  of  "The  land  at  Charles  River  is  as  fat 
blacke  earth  as  can  be  seen  anywhere,  though  all  the  country  bee,  as 
it  were,  a  thick  wood  for  the  general!." 

From  Dover  the  road  crosses  the  Charles  near  the  Charles 
River  Station  and  bears  left  along  Central  St.,  turning  right 
on  Great  Plain  Ave.,  into 

74M  NEEDHAM.    Alt  169  ft.    Pop  {twp)  S026  (1910),  6542  {191S). 
Norfolk  Co.    Inc,  1711.    Mfg.  knit  goods  and  paper  boxes. 

This  is  an  attractive  residential  town  with  several  knit  goods 
factories.  At  Needham  Heights  on  Highland  Ave.  is  one  of 
the  factories  of  \Vm.  Carter  Company,  auiiiufacturers  of  well- 
known  knit  goods  and  cotton  underwear,  and  another  large 
factoty  is  situated  nearby  on  Lake  Rosemary.  The  Cricket 
Club  at  Needham  Heights  is  largely  maintained  by  Mr.  Carter. 

At  Needham  the  route  turns  left  along  the  main  street, 
through  Highlandvillc  (75.0),  and,  crossing  the  Charles,  follows 
Highland  Ave.  to  Newton  Upi>er  Falls,  where  it  turns  right,  on 
Boylston  St.,  leading  to  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  and  Beacon 
St.  or  Commonwealth  Ave.  to  Copley  Square  (86.5). 


R.25.  BOStON  to  HARVARD,  and  PRINCETON. 
Returning  via  Ciimton  and  Sudbury.     102.5  m. 

This  r  oute  passes  through  the  historic  shrines  of  Lexington 
and  CuncorJ  ajiJ  an  inlercsting  historic  country  in  which  lie 
the  select  residential  communities  of  Harvard,  Lancaster,  and 
Princeton,  reaching  its  dimax  at  Mt.  Wacfausett  (2108  ft). 
Clinton  aYid  Hudson  are  typical  industrial  towns,  while  Sud- 
bury, Wayland,  and  Weston  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
residential  towns  for  Boston  people  of  prominence  and  wealth. 

The  route  as  far  as  Concord  is  the  reverse  of  Route  i  $  (p  443) 
and  is  marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts.  Le:iving 
Boston  by  Commonwealth  Ave.,  cross  the  Charles  river  by 
Harvard  Bridge,  continuing  on  Massachusetts  Ave.  through 
Cambridge  to  Arlington  (7  5;  p  450),  Lexington  (12.0; 
p  447),  and  Concord  (10  0;  p  422). 

From  Monument  Square,  Concord,  turn  left  on  Main  St., 
and  thai  along  Elm  St.,  across  the  Aasabet  river.  Just  beyond 
the  State  Reformatory  (21.0)  the  right  fork  marked  by  red 
bands  is  Route  15  to  Littleton,  Fitchburg,  and  beyond.  Take 
the  lefthand  road,  an  excellent  State  Highway,  through  to 
Harvard.  The  route  crosses  R.R.  at  West  Acton  (25.0). 

This  wa«;  one  of  the  numerous  small  villages  in  the  town^^hip  of 
Acton,  which  was  settled  as  early  as  105O.  Originally  part  ui  Concord 
it  was  used  for  "feeding,"  as  the  early  records  say.  In  z668  Captain 
'I'homas  Wheeler  was  granted  the  use  of  200  acres  **on  con<Htii>n  that 
he  should  keep  for  the  inhabitants,  'except  twelve  sabbath  days 
yearly,'  a  herd  of  50  cattle  forjone  shilling  per  head,  to  be  paid,  *onc 
third  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  rie  or  pease,  and  the  other  third 
part  in  Indian  corn.'  He  was  to  protect  them  in  a  yard  at  night  from 
the  wild  beasts."    He  built  a  house  with  "a  pair  of  chimneys." 

28^  BOXBORO.  Alt  240  fL  ffxp  (twP)  317  (1910),  3H  {1918). 
MiddlMsex  Co.  /fic.  1783. 

The  country  between  Concord  and  Harvard  has  been  de- 

srril)od  as  a  rolling  surface  nf  "hollows  an'l  (liniples  and  inex- 
plicable ridges."  Through  a  farming  cuimlry  the  route 
ascends  gradually  into  a  hiliy  and  more  heavily  wooded  region. 

32S  HARVARD,   Alt  286  ft.   Pop  {twt)  1034  {1910).  1104 

WoTccster   Co.   Inc,  1732.   Mfg.  fftundni  ontf  iimcMm 

shop  products. 

The  shady  main  street  leads  to  a  ('ommon  about  which  there 
are  a  number  of  dignitied  old  houses.  That  on  the  sou'hwest 
corner  was  once  llie  home  of  John  Aihcrlon,  an  inn-keeper 
here  during  the  early  eighteenth  century.  In  the  hills  about 
the  town  Is  a  small  community  of  Boston  professional  men 
including  Dr.  Paul  Thomdike,  the  wellknown  suiigeon,  and 
Roland  Dixon,  the  anthropologist.  There  is  also  an  interest* 
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inp;  community  of  intellectual  radicals  and  single  taxcrs.  among 
them  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Engineering  at  Harvard, 
and  Fiske  Warren,  an  enthusiastic  single  tax  advocate. 

Harvard  has  been  the  site  of  many  idealistic  enterprises, — of 
the  early  Shaker  sctllenient,  of  Bronson  Alcoti's  Fruitlands, 
and  of  the  present  single  tax  odony  Tahanto.  The  Shaker 
community  to  the  east  of  the  town  has  been  the  longest  lived, 
dating  from  178 1.  It  still  persists  in  modified  and  mminished 
form.  The  single  tax  community  known  as  Tahanto  com- 
prises 514  acres  with  fourteen  houses  to  the  south  of  the  town 
around  Bare  Hill  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  deep  set  in 
the  hills,  with  irregular  shores  and  wooded  islands.  Each  of 
the  residents  lives  upon  his  own  freehold,  freed  from  payment 
of  tax  on  his  labor  and  wealth. 

Shirley,  the  adjoining  town  to  the  north,  also  had  a  Shaker 
community  famous  for  its  production  of  garden  seeds  and 
apple  sauce.  William  Dean  Howells  spent  six  weeks  there  in 
1875  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  his  "Three  New 
En^and  Villages."  On  the  road  to  Shirley  is  an  old  brick 
tavern  built  in  1804  for  the  traders  of  the  Union  Turnpike 
Company.  Howells  in  "The  Undiscovered  Country"  caUs 
this  'the  Elm  Tavern'  and  uses  it  as  a  shelter  for  his  heroine 
when  she  and  her  ^iritualistic  father  lost  their  purse  and 
their  way. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  adventurous  while  fur- 
traders  came  here  tu  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Nashua  valley. 
Soon  a  settlement  grew  up  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Harvard 
University  and  its  foun<Jer.  In  1658  a  common  thoroughfare  was 
established  between  Groton  and  Lancaster,  which  passed  through  the 
town.  From  that  time  on  the  town  was  a  prosperous  commumty  in 
the  midst  of  a  farming  region. 

The  Shaker  community  was  founded  by  Mother  Ann  Lee  who  came 
here  in  1781  from  Watervliet.  N'.V.  The  l  iiitcd  Scuiety  of  Believers, 
otherwise  known  as  Shakers,  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  persecutions 
under  Louis  XIV  with  the  Camisards.  or  I-'rcm  h  i)r<);)het^  Some  of 
them  escaped  to  England,  and  in  1747  James  \\  ardley  and  his  wife 
Jane,  both  Quakers,  became  imbued  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  forming 
a  separate  community.  In  their  silent  me<litation  under  the  power 
of  (iofl,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  mighty  shaking  and  hence  were  called 
Shaking  Quakers.  Ann  Lee  was  the  daujs'hlcr  of  a  blacksmith  in 
Manchester,  England,  who  as  a  child  had  been  subject  to  extraordinary 
Sf)iritual  experiences, — visions  and  prophetic  dreams.    She  sought  the 

6rotection  of  the  Wardleys  and  became  their  leader  and  known  as 
^^ivine  Mother.  Persecuted  in  England,  she  came  to  America  with  a 
little  band  of  followers  in  1774  and  founded  a  community  in  the  wilder- 
ness. N'iskayuna.  now  Watervliet,  N.Y.  in  1781  with  five  followers 
she  came  to  Harvard  guided  by  a  vision.  They  were  not  welcomed  by 
their  Puritanical  predecessors.  The  Shaker  belief  in  cleanliness  and 
in  w-irk  di<I  not  {imttTt  fhmi  from  the  bitterest  per^^ecutions  aiid  mob 
violence,  but  the  community  prospered  and  the  .Square  House  was  full 
to  overflowing  with  converts  and  hundreds  camped  in  the  woods  near- 
by. The  townspeople,  alarmed,  voted  to  prosecute  them,  and  the 
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leaders,  warned  to  leave  town,  went  to  Enfield,  Conn.,  where  they 
were  mobbed,  and  later  went  to  Ashfietd.   They  finally  returned  to 

Harvard  to  endure  sfill  further  perscculions.  ^lolher  Ann  and  the 
elders  finally  relurntil  to  Watervliet  in  1783.  Each  community  of 
Shakers  was  divided  into  three  families,  the  novitiate,  the  junior  and 
the  senior.  The  plan  of  the  bouses  and  their  position  on  each  side  of 
the  road  was  as  uniform  as  could  he  made.  The  Shakers  were  Rood 
farmers  and  manufacturer*^  of  attractive  knick-knacks,  as  well  as  of 
medicines.  A  revival  in  1843  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
colony. 

The  same  year.  1842,  Bronson  Alcott,  just  returned  from  England 
with  two  English  associates,  started  Fruittands,  two  miles  west  of 
Harvard  village.  It  was  a  communistic  experiment  at  farm-living 
and  nature  meditation  for  the  development  of  both  bo<ly  and  soul, 
which  speedily  came  to  naught. 

Tahanto.  the  single  tax  enclave,  was  founded  in  1900  by  Fiske 
Warren,  who  has  been  influential  in  establishing  single  tax  <  immuni- 
ties, or  enclaves,  as  they  are  called,  in  Andorra,  the  tiny  republic  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  at  Halidon  near  Portland,  Me.  (p  776). 

From  Harvard  the  route  turns  south  through  the  long  village 
slrtjcl  of  Still  River.  To  ihc  cast  there  are  occa.sional  glimpses 
of  Bare  Hill  Pond. 

Note.  The  road  to  the  souih  coniinands  a  view  over  the 
broad  valU  s  of  the  Nashua  river  and  its  fertile  lowlands,  with 
lovely  views  of  Mt.  Wachusett  in  the  distance.  It  crosses  the 
vaUey  of  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  out  of  the  great  Wa- 
chusett Reservoir  at  Clinton  through  Lancaster,  Groton,  and 
Pepperell,  finally  emptying  into  the  Merrimack  at  Nashua, 
N.H.  It  is  an  idyllic  stream  flowing  for  a  good  part  of  its 
course  through  grassy  meadows  and  overshadowed  by  great 
trees, — ^as  Whittier  wrote:  "through  the  calm  repose  of  cult- 
ured vales  and  fringing  woods  the  gentle  Nashua  tlows.*'  This 
valley  wa<;  the  home  of  the  Nashaway  Indians,  Nashaway 
meaning  "j^lace  betwrtn"  or  '*in  the  middle."  This  road 
joins  \  hv  main  route  at  South  Lancaster. 

']  he  main  route,  turning  west  from  Still  River,  crosses  R.R. 
near  the  Nashua  river  and  hearing  left  continues  to  Lancaster. 
Just  before  reaching  Lancaster  it  crosses  Route  12  (p  393); 
from  here  it  is  but  halt  a  mile  to  the  Beaman  Oak,  the  largest 
in  Massachusetts  (p  441).  On  the  road  to  Lancaster  near 
Pine  Hill»  midway  between  the  Still  River  and  the  Lancaster 
Center  Stations,  is  the  old  Burbank  estate,  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burbank,  a  Baptist  minister.  His  son,  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  *  the  wizard  of  plant  life/  was  bom  and  brought  up  here. 

S8,9  LANCASTER.  Alt  JIO  jU  Pop  (twp)  2464  (1910),  2S8S  {1915 ) . 
Worcester  Co.  Settled  16S0.  Indim  name  N^tkawog. 
Mfg.  cotton  goods,  fwnitwe,  ffreme  and  iMow,fuRen^  earth, 

Lancaster  is  a  beautiful  old  village  noted  for  its  magnificent 

trees.  There  is  a  fine  village  Green  shaded  by  handsome  elms. 
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Fronting  upon  it  are  the  Church,  the  Librar>',  the  High  School, 
and  the  new  Town  Hall,  built  in  an  appropriate  Colonial  style. 

The  present  First  Unitarian  Church,  built  in  18 16,  is  the 
fifth  meeting  house  of  the  original  society,  founded  in  1653. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  churches  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch  and 
has  a  cupola  of  especially  fine  proportions.    The  interior  is 


r/»- IV  0/  Wtttla<f  Xutting 


THE  FIFTH  UEETING  HOUSE,  LANCASTER.  DESIGiNED  BY  UULFINCH 

well  worth  seeing.  The  pulpit  supported  by  eight  Ionic  col- 
umns is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  New  England. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  was  pastor  of  the  church  from 
1792  to  1840.  His  four  grandsons,  John  E.,  Bayard,  Nathaniel, 
and  Eugene  \ .  R.  Thayer,  built  fine  estates  here  which  cover 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Cieorge  Hill  in  South  Lancaster.  Bayard 
Thayer  formerly  had  a  game  preserve  here  of  several  thousand 
acres.    He  introduced  the  English  pheasant  into  these  parts. 
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Chief  of  I^ncaslcr's  trees  was  the  Great  Elm,  25  feet  in 
girth  with  a  spread  of  115  feet,  which  unfortunately  was  blown 
ilown  a  few  years  ago.  I'hc  Carter  Oak,  oiw  uf  the  hirgesl  red 
oaks  ill  the  Slate,  is  16  feel  in  circumference  five  feci  from  the 
ground.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  'Back  Road/  north 
of  the  greenhouses  of  Nathaniel  Thasrer.  The  Beaman  Oak 
b  near  Lanes  Crossing  in  North  Village.  With  a  circumfer- 
ence of  29  feet,  a  height  of  78,  and  a  spread  of  75  it  is  probably 
the  largest  white  osik  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  was  ancient  when  Gamaliel  Beaman  settled  here  in  1659. 

The  territory  of  thi-^  town  wa<?  purchaser!  of  the  Indian  Sachem 
hbolan  in  1043.  The  tirst  Hc-uler  iu  this  region  was  one  John  PrcscoU. 
who  erected  the  firftt  Krist  mill  west  of  Watertown  (p  149).  His  grave 
in  the  "Indl.in  Buryinc  CrrtiuiKl"  is  marked  h\-  i  large  flat  slab  of 
stone,  so  placed  as  to  guanl  against  its  being  disturbed  by  wolves.  A 
more  modem  tablet  bears  an  inscription  by  the  late  Senator  Hoar. 
The  community  prospered  until  the  outbreak  of  KjDg  Philip's  War. 
In  the  dead  of  winter.  Kt^b.  Kinpr  Philip  with  1500  warriors  attacked 
the  town  and  set  tire  to  the  ^arri^on  house  uf  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rowland- 
son,  in  which  forty-two  of  the  settlers  had  sought  refuge.  The  site 
of  this  house  on  the  grounds  of  Xathaniel  Thayer  is  marked  by  a  lone 
pine.  Only  one  man  escaped.  His  wife.  Mary  Rowlandson,  together 
with  her  children,  was  carried  away  captive.  Their  long  sufferings 
on  this  occasion  are  graphically  told  by  Mrs.  Rowlandson  in  her 
"Removes."  Over  thirty  reprints  attest  the  popular  interest  in  her 
story.  After  King  Philip's  Wnr  the  town  was  rebuilt  and  became 
the  most  important  settlement  of  the  region  until  the  growth  of  indu»- 
trial  Clinton  overshadowed  it. 

The  road  southward  crosses  the  Nashua  river  by  the  Center 
Bridge,  and  passes  through  the  little  viUage  of  South  Lan- 
caster (39.0).  Here  is  the  Thayer  Museum  with  one  of  the 
finest  private  collc(  ti  n  nf  birds  in  the  country.  (Open  Mon., 
Wed.,  and  Sat.)  I  hc  north  branch  of  the  Xnsbua  furnishes 
power  for  the  Poiiakin  Mills,  which  m;innf:H-t  iirr  rot  ton  yams. 

The  route,  after  crossing  R.K.,  circles  ihv  northern  slope  of 
Ri'dstone  Hill  (()()o  ti).  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  rocks, 
which  conlain  much  iron.  In  1755,  in  the  search  for  precious 
metals,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  150  fed.  Route  12, 
from  Worcester  northward,  is  CRX^ed  at 

43j0   sterling  ip393). 

Between  Sterling  and  Princeton  an  English  potter  by  the 
name  of  Wailcy  ha'^  taken  an  aliandoned  mill  and  established 
an  art  pottery  in  which  lu  floes  all  the  work  himself.  Visitors 
may  usually  see  the  varimis  ])r()cesses  of  modeling,  firing,  etc. 

From  Sterling  the  road  dips  ihtwii  into  the  valley  of  Still 
Water  River  and  then  begins  a  steaiiy  climb,  with  beautiful 
views  of  Little  Wachusett  and  Wachusett  Mountain  ahead, 
passing  t  he  golf  links  and  entering 
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SOJ    PRINCETON.    Alt  113S  ft.    Pop  itwp)  818  (1910),  800  (1915). 
Worcester  Co.    Inc.  1759.    Mfg.  furniture  and  leather. 

Princeton  has  a  commanding  situation  on  a  hilltop,  near 

Mt.  Wachusett.    It  is  noted  for  cool,  dry  air  and  splendid 

views.    A  generation  or  so  ago  it  had  some  reputation  as  a 

resort,  but  it  is  now  a  quiet  village  frequented  by  a  select 

summer  colony.    There  are  several  attractive  estates  in  the 

neighborhood.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  street  is  the  old 

Boylston  place.    There  is  a  typical  old  New  England  meeting 

house.    Near  it  is  Dr.  E.  S.  Lewis's  Nauhcim  Institution  for 

hydropathic  treatment.    Near  the  village  is  the  summer  home 

of  the  Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn  of  Worcester.    On  the  right 

is  the  new  residence  of  Captain  Hamilton  Perkins  of  Boston. 

On  a  wooded  hill  to  the  northwest  is  the  estate  of  Thomas 

Allen  of  Boston,  with  a  Japinese  garden. 


PRINCETON   FROM   JONES   HILL,   LOOKING   TOWARD  WAClIfSETT 


The  village  was  founded  about  1750  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  the  famous  old  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  and  founder  of  the  Prince  Library.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Leonard  Woods,  the  once  wellknown  theologian. 

Mt.  W^achusett  (2108  ft),  to  the  north,  is  an  isolated 
monadnock.  .\  good  road  and  several  paths  lead  to  the  State 
Reservation  at  the  top,  and  a  hotel,  a  rendezvous  for  motor- 
ists and  pedestrians.  The  wonderful  view  embraces  .^00  vil- 
lages and  parts  of  six  States.  To  the  north  are  Mts.  Monad- 
nock and  Sunapee,  and,  occasionally,  Mt.  Washington  is  seen, 
140  miles  distant.  The  mountain  itself  is  easily  seen  from 
vessels  off  the  .\tlantic  coast.  Seven  miles  to  the  north  is 
Fitchburg,  and  to  the  south  is  Worcester. 

Near  the  fool  of  Wachusett  on  the  east  side  of  Wachusett 
Lake  is  a  broad  flat  rock  al^out  twenty  feet  high  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "Upon  this  rock  Alay  2,  1676,  was  made 
the  agreement  between  the  Indians  and  John  Hoar  of  Con- 
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cord  for  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson  of  T.ancastcr. 
King  Philip  was  wuli  ihc  Indians  but  refused  his  Lr»!isent." 
The  boulder  is  commonly  known  as  Rcdcnipuon  Rock. 

From  Princeton  there  are  various  routes  to  Boston.  One 
is  via  Holden  and  Route  19  (p  4^)  to  Worcester  (16.0),  and 
thence  by  Route  i  to  Boston  (60.0).  Another  somewhat 
longer  route  to  Worcester  leads  through  Sterling,  Clinton^  and 
Boylston.  The  return  to  Boston  via  Fitchburg  and  Route  15 
(p  441)  retraces  this  route  from  Concord. 

The  most  attractive  route  is  via  Sterling:,  Clinton,  Bolton, 
Hudson,  Sudbury,  and  Wayland.  For  this  route  return  to 
Sterling  (58.5)  over  the  same  road  around  Redstone  Hill,  turn- 
ing right  at  the  lork  (60.5)  and  running  straight  on  into 

634    CLINTON.    Alt  214  ft.    Pop  tn-p  13,075  il910),  13 ,192  191 5\ 
Worcester  Co.    Settled  1653.    Mfg.  carpets^  cotton  goods, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  product s,  wire  cloth,  and  woolens. 

Clinton,  noted  for  its  printed  goods,  carpets,  and  wire  work, 
is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  on  the  Nashua  just  at  the 
base  of  the  great  Wachusett  Dam,  971  ft  long  and  248  ft  high, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  The  Wachusett  Reservoir 

supplies  Boston  and  eighteen  other  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District.  Below  the  dani  is  a  park  about 
the  spot  where  the  Nasjuia  river  rushes  lorth. 

The  civic  center  is  Central  I 'ark,  given  by  one  of  the  Bigelow 
family.  Around  it  eire  tlk  j)ul)lic  buildings.  The  Municipal 
Building,  designed  by  reabody  &  Stearns  in  lyog,  is  worthy  of 
note.  Near  it  is  the  Public  Library,  to  which  Carnegie  con- 
tributed $25,000. 

Clinton  was  originally  a  part  of  Lancaster,  and  here  in  1653  Jobn 

PrcsiotT  The  pioneer  srttler  of  the  rtvcrion,  built  a  grist  mill.  From 
early  times  the  village  was  an  industrial  center.  One  of  the  first 
cotton  mills  in  the  country  was  erected  here  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1812,  PoipnantI,  a  Frenchman,  and  Plant  opened  mills  on 
the  site  nf  Prrsrc^tt's  olit  fxrist  mill.  Here  were  miinutaet \ired  ging- 
hams and  sheeting:?,  and  the  community  of  "Factory  Village,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  embryo  Clinton.  These  mills  ended  with  the 
death  of  ri»is:nrind  in  iSs5.  luit  in  iSj.^  the  Bigelows  founded  the 
Lancaster  MiUs.  the  foundation  of  the  town's  present  prosperity. 
Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  is  usually  con^dered  to  be  the  father 
of  Clinton  industries  on  account  of  his  inventions  of  new  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  fabrics  and  of  carpets.  In  185 1  he 
perfected  his  loom  for  the  weaving  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets, 
the  greatest  of  his  inventions,  and  rvta!ili-lud  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Mills  here.  He  also  invented  a  loom  for  weaving  of  wire  cloth.  He 
was  ably  seconded  by  the  business  ability  of  his  brother,  Horatio  N. 
Bigelow.  For  a  time  Clinton  i)robably  led  the  country  in  the  manu- 
fnrftirf  of  gingham^,  :nid  it>(.ir|iefs  vied  with  those  of  Axminster. 

in  1905  the  value  of  the  manufactures  was  nearly  $(),ooo.ooo,  nine 
tenths  of  which  represented  cotton  goods,  carpets,  and  wire  work. 
The  great  Lancaster  Mills  still  manufacture  ginghams  and  other 
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dress  goodft,  having  about  to6,ooo  spindles  and  44cx>  looms,  employing 

2000  huii<K.  Other  wellknown  luiuirns  ire  tin-  IHgelow- Hartford 
Company,  l!u*  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  C  ompany,  tht;  H.irncdale  mill,  the 
Bellevuc  mill,  ami  the  Clint(»n  Worsted  Company.  The  Burton 
Worsted  Company  occupies  tlu  site  of  the  Prescott  grist  mill  and  the 
old  PoiRnand  cotton  mill.  The  factory  operatives  are  largely  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Poles. 

Passing  straight  through  Clinton,  cross  R.R.  at  Bolton 
Station,  turning  right,  then  left,  and  continuing  to 

M.0  BOLTON.   Alt  384  ft.    Pop  (iu^)  764  {1910U  768  (IM5). 

Worcester  Co.    Inc.  1738. 

Bolton  is  a  digniiied,  quici  old  town  in  the  niidst  of  idyllic 
country.  On  the  broad  main  street  lined  with  tine  trees  tl^ere 
are  several  old  houses.  The  road  to  the  right  by  the  Girls* 
Reiofui  School  leads  by  the  most  ialerciiting  of  these,  the 
Wilder  mansion.  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  Ajnerica  in  1825 
spent  a  night  in  this  house  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Wilder,  from 
there  going  on  to  I^caster  and  Worcester. 
A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Bolton  turn  right  at  fork,  following 
Hudson "  sign.  The  left  fork  is  Route  1 5  n  (p  441),  to  Boston 
via  Stow,  Maynard,  and  Waltham.   Follow  Lincoln  St.  into 

72M  HUDSON.  Alt  235  ft.  Fop  ^twp)  6743  (1910),  67S8  (192S); 
one  third  Joreign-born,  chiefly  Albanians  and  Poles.  Mid- 
dtiB99x  Co.  /nc.  1866,  Mfg.  rubher  goodMt  »hO€t,  maefUn' 

erjft  boxes,  woolens  and  worsted. 

Hudson  is  one  of  the  indusirial  towns  of  Massachusetts  of  , 
the  past  generation.    It  ib  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Massachu- 
setts shoe  towns,  a  wide-awake  little  community  on  the 
Assabet  river,  from  which  it  obtains  some  wateri>ower.  The 
Apslcy  Rubber  Company  has  the  largest  plant  here. 

80^  SUDBURY,  Alt  201  ft.  Pop  {twp)  2120  {1910),  1206  (1^15). 
MiddteMtx  Co.  .Settled  1638. 

Sudbury  is  a  quiet  old  historic  town  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
farming  country.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  famous  "Wayside 
Inn"  and  a  number  of  other  landmarks  (p  144). 

The  Sudl)ury  river,  which  takes  its  name  trom  this  town, 
flows  from  the  ponds  of  Framingham  through  Waylaiid  and 
Sudbury  to  Concord,  where  ii  joins  with  the  Assabet,  forming 
the  Concord  river,  which  in  turn  empties  into  the  Merrimack. 

Note.  From  Fast  Sudbury  (81.5)  the  righthand  road  leads 
south  through  Saxonville  (p  511)  to  Framingham  (88.5), 
where  it  connects  with  Routes  3  (p  220)  and  24  (p  4go). 

The  route  nins  straight  through  the  town  to  Wayland  (83.5), 
where  it  joins  Route  i  (p  146).  continuing  via  Weston,  Wal- 
tham, Belmont,  and  Arlington  to  Boston  (102.5). 


R.  26.  BOSTON  to  GROTON  and  ASHBY.  60.5  m. 
Via  Bedford,  Westford,  and  Townsend. 

This  route  forms  a  pleasant  alternate  to  Routes  15  or 
leading  through  a  rolling  farm  (  ountr)  and  connecting  with 
Route  38  for  the  Merrimack  viiiicy,  or  contuiuing  through 
Groton  to  Peterboro  or  Keene. 

It  follows  Route  1 5  (p  450),  reversed,  marked  by  red  bands  on 
poles  and  posts,  through  A&lington  (7.5),  and  at  LcxmcxON 
(12.0),  beyond  the  Common,  leads  diagonally  right,  with  trol* 
ley,  to  North  Lexington  (13.0),  and  by  a  good  State  Road  to 

ifM   BEDFORD.    Alt  120  //.    Pop  {twp)  UJJ  {1910),  IMS  (191$), 

Middlesex  Co.    Inc.  1729. 

At  the  Green  are  the  Parish  Church  (1816).  with  the  old 
Fitch  clock  of  1S12  inside,  and  the  plainly  fashioned  losvn 
Hall,  where  is  preserved  the  famous  Bedford  Flag,  carried  by 
the  Bedford  minute  men  at  Concord.  The  tree-lined  main 
street  is  called  the  Great  Road  because  in  earlier  days  it  was 
the  main  road  to  Boston  and  the  town  was  a  station  on 
one  of  the  great  coach  lines  to  New  Hampshire.  On  one  side 
of  it  stands  the  old  Filch  Tavern,  the  rallying  point  of  the 
Bedford  minute  men  on  the  morning  of  the  Concord  Fight. 
The  fanrnim  old  tavern,  at  least  180  years  old,  has  an  inter- 
esting interior.  The  Parson  Stearns  house,  to  the  cast,  a 
century  and  a  quarter  old,  was  in  its  day  the  stateliest  dwelling 
in  the  town.  The  'Squire'  Stearns  house,  to  the  west,  shaded 
by  the  Fitch  elm,  is  a  'brick  end'  mansion  with  four  side 
chimneys  and  an  old  door  with  interesting  hinges.  On  the 
old  road  to  Billerica  is  the  ancient  Bacon  homestead,  built 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  the  oldest  in  town. 
The  Job  Lane  house  on  the  North  Road,  of  much  the  same  age, 
contains  curious  cupboards  and  secret  closets. 

In  i6;^S  the  General  Court  made  grants  here  to  Governor  John  Win- 
throp  and  Deputy -Kovernor  Dudley.  In  his  Journal.  Winthrop  tells 
how  the  two  qaarreled  over  their  lands  and  as  they  journeyed  down 

the  Concord  river  how  they  fin.illy  made  up  at  "The  Two  Brothers'* 
—two  boulder^  on  the  nverhaiik  which  marked  the  division  of  their 
lands  and  nmain  historic  landmarks, 

Bedford  S[)rings,  a  fe  w  miles  north  of  Hrdford,  lies  off  the 
route.  It  was  formerly  of  some  repuiaiion  as  a  resort.  The 
Hayden  family  here  made  a  fortune  in  patent  medicines. 

26,0  CARLISLE,   Alt  200  ft.   Pop  {iwp)  SSI  (1910),  490  (191$). 
Middlesex  Co,  Inc.  1780, 

This  is  a  little  farming  town,  named  for  Carlisle.  Scotland. 

The  Carlisle  Tines  is  a  twentv  acre  reservation  of  the  Appa> 
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lachian  Mountain  Club,  formed  to  preserve  the  only  primeval 
white  pines  in  the  vidnity  of  Boston. 

At  the  village  center  turn  left  upgrade.  Beyond  Carlisle 
Station  and  Bear  Hill,  on  the  right,  the  road  reaches  (31.0) 
the  yellow-marked  Route  38  (p  725),  from  Newburyport  and 
Lowell  to  Littleton.  By  following  this  route  connections  are 
made  for  return  routes  to  Boston  via  Lowell  or  via  Conct^rd. 

Continuing  westward  the  road  leads  through  the  hill  town 
of  Westford  (32.5)  to 

41S   GROTON.   Alt  JOO  ft   Pop  215$  {1910),  2S33  {191Sh  Mid' 
dlesex  Co.    Settled  165$.    Indian  name  Petapawag. 

This  fine  old  town  is  beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  \hv  Nashua  river  and  the  hills  beyond.  On  its  main 
street  are  some  fmc  old  houses.  Lawrence  Academy  dates 
from  1703-  The  old  Dana  and  Bazar  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  main  building  are  now  used  as  residences  for  the  boys. 
The  Groton  Inn  is  a  comfortable  old  hostelry  dating  from  pre- 
Revoltttionaiy  times  when  Groton  was  an  important  posting 
place  on  one  of  the  main  highways  between  Boston  and  Canada. 
The  Groton  School,  established  by  the  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody 
in  1884,  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west.  It  has,  perhaps 
undeservedly,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  aristocratic 
school  in  America.  The  Chapel,  the  gift  of  W.  Amory  Gardner, 
a  master  in  the  school,  is  a  notable  example  of  late  decorated 
Gothic  style.    Its  beaut itui  tower  is  a  Uindmark  for  miles. 

Continuing  along  the  main  street,  the  road  leads  ih rough 
the  hamlet  of  Towiisend  Harbor  (47.5)  and  parallels  R.R.  to 

49J    TOWNSBND.   Alt  300  f(.    Pop  {twp)  1761  {1920),  1812  {1915). 
Middlesex  Co,  Inc,  17 J2.  Mfg,  baneU,  brooms,  mid  shot 

stock. 

This  neat,  pretty  village  is  attractively  placed  on  the  mead- 
ows of  the  Squannacook  river  in  a  hilly  farming  country.  It 
vras  named  for  Viscount  Townshend,  the  English  statesman. 

Continuing  westward,  across  the  Squannacook  the  route 
forks  left  through  West  Townsend  (51.0)  and  its  crossroads, 
bearing  left  at  all  forks  over  the  northern  slope  of  Fort  Hill. 
At  the  end  of  the  road  turn  right,  to  Ashby  (60.5),  joining 
Route  12  (p  394).  The  left  fork,  two  miles  beyond  Ashby, 
leads  to  Asina'RNHAM  (67.5),  connecting  with  Rouu*  v' 

The  right  turn  at  West  Townsend  at  the  Squain. n  i>ok  Inn 
leads  to  New  Ipbvvich  and  Peterborough,  N.ll.,  by  ilie  most 
direct  route  over  hilly  but  extremely  interesting  country.  1  lie 
road  for  about  half  the  distance  has  been  improved  with  gravel 
surfacing. 
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R.  27.   BOSTON  to  LOWELL.  20.0  m. 


Via  BuRUNGTON  and  Billerica. 

This  route,  a  pleasani  alternale  to  Route  34,  follows  Route 
1 5  (P  450)^  reversed,  as  far  as  Ariingtoa  Center  (7.0),  where  it 
turns  right,  on  Mystic  St.,  marked  with  blue  bands  on  poles 
and  posts.  It  runs  along  the  shore  of  Mystic  Lakes  (p  602). 
passing  on  the  left  the  Winchester  Country  Club.  Beyond 
on  the  right  set  back  from  the  road  Is  the  large  white  house  of 
the  old  Edward  EvL-rcit  estate  (p  420).  A  large  part  of  his 
land  was  flooded  when  the  former  pond  was  cnlargefi  in 
to  make  a  reservoir  for  the  Charlestown  water  supj)ly.  1  he 
resulting  law  suil  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  in  that 
year.  Tradition  locates  here  the  wigwam  of  the  Squaw  Sac  hem 
in  1639.  Crossing  Church  St.  the  route  continues  on  Cam- 
bridge St.,  leaving  the  center  of  Winchester  a  mile  to  the  right. 
On  the  left  is  the  exotic  mansion  of  Oren  Cheney  Sanborn  of  the 
Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee  firm.  Behind  it  rise  Andrews  Hill  and 
Pisgah  Mountain,  and  further  back  Zion  Hill  (400  ft).  At 
the  fork  (10.0)  the  main  route  leads  left,  leaving  the  blue  route, 
through  an  unspoiled  bit  of  beautiful  country.  The  blue- 
marked  boulevard,  forking  right,  leads  past  Horn  Pond  to 
North  Woburn  and  Route  34  (p  627). 

i4,a  BURUNGTON.  Alt  220  ft.  Pop  {twp)  S91  (1910),  751  {1915). 
Middlesex  Co,    SettUd  Ml, 

The  Ipswich  river  has  its  source  in  the  hills  about  here. 

It  was  to  BiirlliiK'ton  to  the  house  of  Madam  Jones,  widow  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  that  John  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  were  hustled  when 
in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  they  were 
awakened  by  their  guards  and  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
trof»ps.  The  British  haii  i)lace<l  a  price  upon  their  heads,  so  when  a 
new  alarm  aroused  them  just  as  they  had  sat  down  to  an  elegant  repast 
prepared  by  Madam  Jones,  they  left  it  untouched  and  fled  to  Billerica. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  route  crosses  the  headwaters  of  the 
Shawsheen,  a  stream  beloved  by  canoeists,  to 

19^  BILLERICA.  Alt  126  ft.  Pop  (twp)  2789  (1910),  3246  (1915). 
Middlesex  Co.  Settled  165S.  Indian  name  Shawshine. 
Mf§,  woolttiMt  fertiUur,  and  chtmkdU. 

Billerica,  the  andent  *Billerickey/  is  a  fine  old  town  which 

with  the  passing  years  has  acquired  an  air  of  dignity.  The 

broad  main  street  is  lined  with  beautiful  elms. 

The  old  Unitarian  Church  dates  from  1797.  Interesting 
old  houses  are  the  Manning  Manse  (t6o6),  still  the  property 
of  the  Mannings,  a  garrison  house  and  lavern  in  pioneer  days, 
Bennct  Hall  (1800),  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  Hrilden, 
Hiiihurst  (181 1),  the  old  Stearns  house,  and  the  Dr.  Bowers 

(Sio) 
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homestead  (1804).  The  Bowman  iiousc  on  Lexington  Road 
was  a  famous  hostelry  in  the  old  days,  as  was  the  Pollard 
Tavern  (1682)  in  the  village.  The  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  has 
recently  erected  extensive  repair  shops  here,  which  has  resulted 
in  real  estate  development  and  a  workingmen's  colony.  This  is 
the  first  real  garden  suburb,  established  by  the  Hillcrica  Garden 
Suburb  Corporation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Homestead 
Commission  There  are  fifty-five  acres  of  land,  nnd  at  present 
about  twenty-five  houses.  The  number  of  familit-s  per  acre 
is  limited  to  five,  and  the  dividends  are  limited  to  live  per  cent 
on  the  profits.  The  houses  are  sold  on  long  term  payments, 
the  residents  being  ^Ujckholders.  This  is  noteworthy  as 
being  the  most  complete  working  out  in  this  country  of  the 
Garden  Suburb  scheme  as  developed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  country  about  Billerica,  watered  by  the  Concord  and 
the  Shawsheen  rivers,  is  most  attractive.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  over  the  old  Middlesex  Oinal  (p  628), 
long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  166 1  Billerica  was  declared  by  the  records  to  he  "a  hopeful  plan- 
tation." and  it  was  a  prosperous  town  lun^  before  ihc  thriving  modern 
dty  of  Lowell  was  thought  of.  The  original  grants  included  a  Urge 
part  of  the  present  Lowell.  Billeriray  in  Kssi  x  Kni'laiul,  is  the  town's 
namesake.  During  the  eighteenth  century  iIik  town  was  on  a  direct 
route  to  the  White  Mountains,  and  its  taverns  were  famous.  At  this 
time,  too,  Pemberton  Academy  was  a  flourishing  school  here  and  the 
place  became  soraethinp  ai  a  literarj*  renter.  A  rompany  of  Billerica 
minute  men  distinguished  themselves  both  at  Cuncurd  and  at  Bunker 
Hill 

I  horeau  in  bis  **\Veek  on  the  Concord"  writes  thus  of  this  part  of 
Massachusetts:  "The  white  man  comes  with  a  list  of  ancient  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Celtic  names  and  strews  them  up  and  down  this  river, — 

Fraraingham.  Sudbury.  Bedford,  Carli>le,  Billerica,  Chelmsford.  —  and 
this  is  new  .Angle-land,  and  these  arc  the  West  Saxons,  whom  the  red 
men  call,  not  .\ngle-ish  or  English,  but  Vcngccse,  and  so  at  last  they 
are  known  for  Yankees." 

The  State  Highway  continues  through  a  corner  of  the  town 
of  North  Billerica,  entering  Talbot  Ave.,  and  joining  Routes 
34,  to  the  While  Mountains,  and  j8  at 

26,0  lOWKLL  iR.  34). 
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\'ia  RKADiN(,  and  Anduver. 

I^avc  Boston  by  way  of  Commonwealth  Ave.  and  Harvard 
Bridge  to  Central  Scjuare,  Cambridge.  Turn  right  along 
Prospect  St.  and  Webster  Ave,  and  left  over  R.R.  through 
Union  Square.  Bear  right  on  Walnut  St.,  over  Central  Hill 
and  diagonally  across  Broadway,  leaving  Broadway  Park  on 
the  right,  into  the  Fellsway. 

4.0   SOMERVILLB,    Pot  77^36  {1910),  86JSS4  {191Sh  Middlesex 
Co.  /nc.  1842,  Mfg.  fumiiure,  jewelry,  plasM,  tandy;  meet' 

packing,  teaching,  and  dyeing. 

Somcrvdllc,  a  populous  suf>i!r!>;in  municipality,  is  rich  in 
memories  of  the  Revolution  and  many  old  bndmarks  survive. 
It  is  the  home  of  a  number  of  industries,  including  the  X^^orlh 
Packing  and  Provision  Co.  and  the  Union  Glass  Co. 

The  city  buildings  and  tlie  I'ublic  Library  are  on  Central 
Hill  beside  the  park  which  occupies  the  highest  point.  The 
miniature  fortress  near  the  middle  of  the  park  marks  the 
redoubt  of  the  fortifications  of  1775,  which  were  connected 
with  the  citadel  on  Prospect  Hill  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch. 
On  Sycamore  St.,  the  second  above  Highland  Ave.,  on  the 
right  beyond  the  City  Hall,  extending  to  Winter  Hill,  is  the 
old  John  l^ufts  farmhouse,  the  headquarters  of  General  Charles 
Lee,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  arm\'  during  the  invts?- 
ment  of  Boston,  after  his  removal  from  the  more  sumptuous 
but  more  remote  Royall  House  in  Medford  (p  625). 

The  Old  Powder  House,  in  Nathan  Tufts  Park,  can  be 
reached  from  Davis  Square  via  College  Ave.  This  curious 
beehive  structure,  situated  in  the  '*C6w  Commons"  of 
Charlestown,  was  erected  before  17 10  and  was  originally  a 
thriving  grist  mill. 

In  1747  it  was  purchased  by  the  province  and  from  that  time  until 
i8jo  it  was  the  principal  storehouse  for  powder  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  seizure  of  its  store  of  powder  by  Gage's  soldiers,  Sept.  6, 
1774,  was  the  first  openly  hostile  act  of  the  Revolution  by  the  British. 

For  nearly  two  crnturit^s  the  region  was  an  unimportant  outlyinp 
district  of  Lhurlestown,  the  site  of  the  Ten  Hills  Farm  of  Governor 
Winthrop.  In  1631  at  the  Mystic  river,  not  far  from  the  present 
Wellington  Bridge,  was  launched  the  bark  "The  Blessing  ol  the  Buy," 
the  first  ship  built  in  thr  coIoun  .  Prospect  and  Winter  hills  were 
fortified  by  the  .Americans  at  tlic  l)tgiauiug  of  the  Revolution.  Pros- 
pect Hill  was  the  hea<iquar(<  r-^  of  Putnam  after  the  retreat  from 
Breeds  Hill  and  here  was  built  the  "Citadel,"  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  American  investments,  with  Nathaniel  Green  in 
charfte.  The  Union  flait  of  the  Confederated  Colonies  was  first  hoisted 
h(  rr    Somerville  was  separated  from  CbarlestowD  in  1843  and  became 

a  city  thirty  yearn  later. 

From  Soniervillr  tin-  road  cro.sses  the  Mystic  river  by  Well- 
ington Bridge.   Just  beyond  to  the  right  is  the  Revere  Beach 
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Parkway,  followed  by  Route  36.  The  mnin  route  follows 
the  blue  markers  on  poles  and  posts  straight  nn.  forking  left 
(6.8),  away  from  the  Maiden  boulevarrl,  along  Fcllsway  West 
and  curving  right  (7.6)  at  Medford  (p  625),  along  boulevard 
with  trolley.  To  the  left  at  this  point  is  Route  34.  Passing 
through  Middlesex  Fclis  Kcscrvaiion  (p  501)  the  route  enters 

UJ  STONEHAM.  Alt  147  ft.  Pop  7090  (1910),  7489  (1915). 
Middlesex  Co.  Ine*  I72S,  Mjg*  Uather,  shoes.  Paper  boxes, 
patent  medicines. 

Stoneham,  a  part  of  the  Lynn  shoe-belt,  is  a  shoe  and  leather 
town,  specialidng  in  cfafldren's  shoes. 

The  route  marked  by  blue  bands  on  poles  through  the  Fells, 
Stoneham,  Reading,  etc.,  practically  follows  the  old  Andover 
Turnpike,  which  in  the  manner  of  turnpikes  ran  in  a  nearly 
straight  line.  Right,  on  Franklin  St..  Route  21  (p  501)  leads  to 
Saugus  and  Lynn.  Half  a  mile  further  on,  Route  20  (p  514) 
bears  right  on  Elm  St.,  to  Wakefield  and  Topsfield. 

IS.0  READING.  Alt  107  ft.  Pop  S818  (1910),  6805  \191S).  Mid- 
dlesex Co,  fne.  1€44*  Mfg.  shoes,  rubber  goods,  brushes, 
and  organ  pipes. 

Reading  is  a  pleasant  old  town  with  important  manufac- 
tures. The  Old  South  Church  is  a  good  eiLample  of  a  typical 
New  England  meeting  house. 

Continuing  with  the  blue  markers,  near  West  Village  (17.0) 
the  road  crosses  the  Ipswich  river.  Martin's  Pond  (19.0) 
and  Foster's  Pond  lie  to  the  left. 

24jQ  andover.  Alt  92  ft  Pop  fu,v  7301  (1910).  7978  (191$), 
Essex  Co.    Settled  1644.    Indian  name  Cochichawick. 

Andover  is  a  fine  old  town  in  a  delightful  situation  amid 
the  green  hills  of  the  Shawsheen  valley.  Its  chief  glory  lies 
in  the  famous  schools  which  are  located  on  Andover  Hill,  a 
mile  south  of  the  center  of  the  town,  but  there  are  also  some 
Cobnial  mansions  about  which  linger  literary  associations. 

Upon  entering  Andover  the  buildings  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  the  former  site  of  the  Andover  Theological  School  on 
Seminary  Hill  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  road  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  center  of  the  village.  On  the  right  is  the  gymnasiumt 
and  behind  it ,  the  old  Hri(  k  Academy,  now  used  as  a  dining  hall, 
and  further  on.  Brothers'  Field,  the  scene  of  athletic  sports. 
Facing  the  broad  campus  to  the  east  are  the  old  brick  build- 
ings of  the  Theological  Seminary,  ()((U{>ied.  sinee  its  removal 
to  Cambridge  in  kjo.S,  liy  the  Aeademy.  In  the  center  is 
Pearson  Hall,  used  for  recitations,  llankcd  by  Phillips  and 
Bartlet  Halls.  On  the  lef  thand  side  of  the  road  is  a  long  line 
of  dormitories  and  faculty  houses.  On  the  comer  of  Phillips 
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St.  is  the  Archeology  Building  with  a  museum,  and  nearby,  the 
recently  erected  Peabody  House,  used  by  the  students  for 
social  purposes.  Opposite  the  Stone  Chapel,  which  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  campus,  is  the  Phillips  Inn,  formerly 
the  home  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowc,  who  here  wrote  her  second 
great  novel,  "Dred,"  in  1852.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  buried  in  the 
private  cemetery  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy.  The 
old  Andover  home  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  a  large  white 
Colonial  mansion  set  well  back  from  the  street  on  the  west 
side,  opposite  the  Seminary  Row.  Here  she  lived  with  her 
father,  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  through  her  girlhood. 

At  147  Main  St.  S.  F.  Smith  wrote  the  patriotic  hymn 
"America,"  while  a  student  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 


AUSTIN  PHELPS  HOUSE 

Just  beyond  the  Academy  grounds,  School  Street  to  the  left 

leads  to  the  grounds  of  Abbot  Academy,  the  first  girls'  school 

incorporated  in  .America,   1829.    The  main  buildings  are 

grouped  about  a  circular  green.     Its  alumnas  include  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps,  Octave  Thanet,  and  Kate  Douglas  VViggin. 

The  land  here  was  purchased  by  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  an 
Indian  sacamore  for  six  pounds  and  a  coat  in  1643.  It  was  settled 
in  1644  by  men  who  came  up  the  Merrimack  river  from  Rowley. 
At  that  time  it  was  called  "  Cochichawicke  by  Shawshin."  Among 
the  pioneer  families  were  the  Bradstreets  and  the  I'hillipses.  Simon 
Bradstreet.  'the  Father  of  .\ndover,'  built  the  first  grist  mill.  The 
town  suffered  from  several  Indian  attacks,  the  worst  of  which  was 
in  March,  i6g8,  when  .Assacumbuit  with  a  band  of  forty  Indians  burned 
two  dwelling  houses  and  massacred  a  number  of  inhabitants.  In  i6gi 
more  than  fifty  witchcraft  accusations  were  brought  against  towns- 
people; three,  <luly  tried,  were  hanged.  Washington  came  to  .\ndover 
during  the  tour  of  1780.  He  writes  in  his  diary  for  November  sth: 
"...  came  to  .Abbot's  Tavern  where  we  breakfasted  and  met  with 
much  attention  from  .Mr.  Phillips,  President  of  the  .Senate  of  Mass., 
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who  accompanied  us  through  Billcrika  to  Lexington,  where  I  dined 
and  viewed  the  spot  on  which  the  first  blood  was  spilt  in  the  dispute 
with  Great  Bn'tun." 

Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  was  estahltshefl  in  1778  through  the 

fencrosity  of  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  and  John  PhiUips  of  Exeter, 
f.H.,  sons  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  first  pastor  of  the  South 
Church,  Andover.  Samuel  Phillips  had  been  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  and  had  reaped  the  bcncAts  of  "preparedness"  in 
manufacturing  gunpowder  (or  Washington's  army.  Associated  with 
several  members  of  his  family  he  gave  $85,000  and  a  plot  of  land  to 
found  the  academy.  It  was  incorp>orated  in  1780  with  the  title  of 
Phillips  Academy.  The  uld  brick  building,  designed  by  Bulhnch  in 
1818  was  burned  in  1806,  but  restored  after  the  original  design.  The 
Andover  Theolo^'ical  Seminary  was  established  in  180S  and  was  lar^rely 
endowed  by  the  Phillips  family.  It  was  a  great  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  commumty  until  its  removal  to  Cambridge  in  1908.  • 

From  Andover  the  Stale  Highway,  marked  by  blue  bands 
on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts,  follows  Elm  St.  to  the 
south  of  Carmel  Hill.  It  is  joined  from  the  right  by  the  yellow- 
marked  Route  .^7,  which  turns  left  on  Massachusetts  Ave. 

ZiJH    NORTH  ANDOVER.    AH  S3  ft.    Pop  (twp)  5529  1910), 
S9S6  {19 JS),   Essex  Co.    Settled  1644.   M/g.  woolens  and 

This  is  a  beautiful  residential  town  weOknown  for  its  manu- 

facluring  interests. 

As  the  route  forks  left  with  blue  markers  al<nig  Osgood  St., 
opposite  Academy  Road  is  the  old  Phillips  manse,  built  in 
1752  by  Samuel  Phillips,  one  of  ibr  founders  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Anrlovtr.  This  was  for  a  time  the  home  of  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Up  Academy  Road  on  the  hill  just  beyond  the  burying 
ground  is  the  old  Kittredge  house  (17S4).  This  was  the  home 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  surgeon  of  First  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  of  six  generations  of 
sumons  and  pfa3rsicians. 

The  ancient  Biadstreet  house  stands  to  the  right  of  Osgood 
St.  on  the  further  corner  of  Academy  Road.  Tlie  house  was 
built  about  1667  and  was  the  home  of  Governor  Simon  Brad- 
street  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley,  the  "first  American  poetess."  The  original  house 
on  this  site  was  burned  in  1666,  which  event  moved  Mistress 
Anne  to  write  some  verses: 

"In  silent  iu«ht  whoti  rt-st  I  took 
For  sorrow  neer  I  did  not  look, 
I  wakt  iiM  wri>  with  thun«lriiiK  nois 
And  Piteous  sbrciks  of  drcadfuil  voice. 
The  fearful  sound  of  fire  and  fire 
Let  no  man  know  is  my  Desire.*' 

In  the  Indian  attack  of  March,  1698,  when  the  surrounding 
houses  were  burned,  this  house  was  preserved  on  the  plea 
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of  au  Indian  who  had  been  befriended  by  Coloiitl  Bradstreet's 
mother.  Hall  a  mile  further,  on  the  right,  arc  the  Stevens 
Woolen  Mills^  built  in  1813  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Stevens; 
other  plants  are  the  Sutton's  Mill  biiUt  in  and  the  Davb 
&  Furber  Machine  Shops  established  in  1836. 

On  Lake  Cochichewick,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Essex 
County,  are  a  number  of  large  estates.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  French  had  some  interesting  experiments 
in  forestry  carried  out,  and  planted  conifers  which  in  later 
years  proved  resistant  to  the  browntail  and  gypsy  moth  cater- 
pillars. On  the  Stevens  property  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  the  oak  and  deciduous  trees  from  the  mixed  woodland 
have  been  cui  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Forester.  Some 
3000  cords  of  wood  and  1,000,00c  boarb  feet  of  lumber  were 
harvested,  leaving  the  woodland  in  a  condition  to  resist  moth 
attacks.  On  the  shores  of  the  pond  are  phmtatioDs  of  native 
and  Scotch  pine  set  sixteen  years  ago  and  of  larch  and  spruce 
planted  together  some  thirty-two  years  ago. 

Near  the  junction  of  Stevens  and  Osgood  Sts.  is  the  Timothy 
Joffcison  homestead  (1697),  where  Penelope  Johnson  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Near  the  Boxford  line,  across  the  pond 
at  the  corner  of  Dale  and  Water  Sts,,  is  the  Hubbard  Elm, 
said  to  be  nearly  280  years  old.  This  is  the  largest  tree  in 
Essex  County:  the  circumference  five  feet  from  the  ground  is 
20  feet  10  inches. 

34J   BRADFORD.   AU  ZOO  ft.   Essex  Co.   Settled  16S8. 

Facing  the  Common  is  the  Congregational  Church  with  a 
tall,  graceful  spire.  The  tablet  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Centenar}'^  of  the  Church  tells  that  here  was  organized  in  icSio 
the  tirsi  Missionary  Society  in  America,  though  the  Haystack 
meeting  at  W  illiams  College  to  pray  for  the  heathen  was  four 
years  earlier  (p  407). 

Formerly  a  town  by  itself  Bradford  is  now  Ward  7  of  Haver- 
hill|  a  quiet  residential  section  with  a  fine  situation  on  the 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  opposite  Haverhill.  Its  shady  streets 
are  lined  with  oldfashionc<d  houses,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
bus  1  «f  the  city  across  the  river.  On  the  Boxford  road  is  the 
cellar  of  I  homas  Kimball's  house,  raided  by  the  Indians  in 
1676.  The  old  Dudley  Carieton  house  was  used  for  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  Revolution. 

Bradford  Academy  (p  846).  foundeVl  in  1803,  is  the  oldest 
school  for  the  ediK ation  of  young  women,  to  which  it  has  been 
exclusively  devoted  since  1820.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  long 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  school. 
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Follo^^^ng  Route  28  to  Stonchani,  fork  right  on  Klin  St. 

14M  WAKEFIELD,  Alt  97  /<.  Pop  {twp)  11,404  {1910),  12J81 
(191S),  MiOa^MX  Co.  Setaed  1639.  Mfg.  fumUwre, 
shoes,  sPofting  goods,  pUmoM,  knH  goods,  and  stoves, 

Wakefield  owes  its  name  to  Cyrus  Wakefield  (181 1-73), 

who  made  his  fortune  in  the  rattan  in(Iustr\'  and  gave  the 
Town  Hall  in  niurn  for  the  change  of  name  from  that 
of  South  Kt'a(liIl^^  Ik'sides  the  rattan  works,  Miller  pianos 
and  Wright  k  Diison  sporting  goods  are  prominent  among  the 
manufacturers. 

The  Winn  Mansion  in  Elm  Square  has  been  recently  found 
to  contain  mural  lan(lscai)e  detorauons  more  than  a  century 
old.  The  bell  in  tlic  High  School  tower  was  bought  from 
Paul  Revere  in  181 5.  Quannapowitt  Lake  and  Ciystal  Lake 
lie  north  and  south  of  the  town. 

"1662 — ^This  year  the  town  ordered  that  no  woman,  maid,  nor 
boy,  nor  gall  shall  sit  in  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  M. 
Tloiise,  upon  the  penalty  of  twclvepencc  for  i  vcry  day  they  shall  sit 
in  the  Alley  after  the  present  day.  It  was  tuiLlur  ordered,  That 
every  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either. of 
Lord's  day  or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pay*;  for  a  dog 
whipper,  the  owner  of  those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  fur  every  time 
they  come  to  the  meeting,  that  doth  not  pay  the  dog  whipper.'"  ' 

The  route  continues  eastward  through  Lynnfield  township, 
crossing  Route  35. 

22M  FEABODY.  Alt  19  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1SJ21  il910u  JS,62S  (191$). 
Essex  Co.  Inc.  18SS.  Mfg.  leather,  shoe  stock,  tallow, 
glue,  and  lAoct . 

Peabody  is  almost  united  with  Salem  in  situation  as  well  as 
in  industries.  Although  the  new  processes  which  have  so 
lai^ely  superseded  bark  tanning  have  caused  new  centers  to 
spring  up,  notably  Wobum  and  Winchester,  Peabody  is  still 
the  great  tannery  town.  It  is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest 
sheepskin  tannin!:^:  renter  with  an  annual  product  of  iibout 
$20,cxx),ooo.  T!u  rc  are  twenty-eight  Icinneries,  the  largest 
of  which  Lb  I  he  A.  C.  Lawrence  Company,  which  has  a  fine  new 
concrete  plant.  The  pt;pul.vii()n  is  one  half  foreiga-born.  The 
ItUUicry  worker.^  are  mostly  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Russians.  Along  Walnut  St.  are  nimierous  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish coffee  houses. 

The  South  Parish  of  Dan  vers  in  1868  took  the  name  of  George 

Peahofly,  the  banker  and  philanthropi^^t ,  horn  here  in  tyoK-  Jle 
opened  a  banking-house  in  London,  in  ib-^.j,  and  acquired  a  princely 
fortune.  He  gave  Baltimore  $1,400,000  for  an  institute  of  literature* 
sdence,  and  the  fine  arts;  the  London  poor,  $2,500,000;  Harvard 
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University,  $150,000  for  a  museum  and  a  professorship  of  American 
archeology  and  ethnology;  Yale  College,  $150,000;  the  Southern 
Educational  Fund,  $2,000,000;  and  a  library  to  his  native  town.  He 
also  founded  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Salem  (p  639).  He  died  in 
1869  and  after  funeral  honors  in  Westminster  Abbey  his  remains  were 
brought  to  America  in  a  British  man-of-war  and  buried  in  Peabody. 

The  route  bears  left  across  Waters  and  Crane  rivers  into 
Danvers  (25.0)  on  Route  37.  Turning  right  at  the  square, 
and  along  Locust  St.,  it  leads  north  past  the  Rea-Putnam- 
Fowler  House  in  Putnamville  (26.5),  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  Essex  County. 

30.0    TOPSFIELD.    Att  60  ft.    Pop  (twp)  1174  {1910),  1173  {1915). 
Essex  Co.    Settled  1639.    Indian  name  Shenewemedy. 

The  little  village  of  Topsfield  nestles  between  high,  char- 
acteristic drumlins.  Town  Hill  and  Great  Hill  to  the  east 
rise  to  over  240  feet.  The  region  is  a  favorite  one  for  the  resi- 
dences of  Boston  people.  The  arboretum  and  botanic  garden 
and  also  the  rock  garden  on  Emerson  Proctor's  estate  of  several 

thousand  acres  are  especially 
noteworthy. 

The  Parson  Capen  house 
(adm.  10  cents),  near  the 
Common,  dates  from  1683. 
It  has  recently  been  purchased 
and  restored  by  the  Topsfield 
Historical  Society  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  example  in 
New  England  of  seventeenth 
century  Colonial  architecture, 
with  projecting  upper  story. 
The  lower  rooms  are  furnished 
in  the  manner  of  the  period. 
The  town  was  named  from  Topesfield,  England,  and  from  early 
records  one  gathers  that  the  region  was  infested  with  bears  and  wolves. 
The  father  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  was 
a  native  of  the  town.    His  grave  is  in  the  old  burial  ground. 

Haverhill  Street  continues  to 

33.0    BOXFORD.    Alt  9S  ft.    Pop  {twp)  718  {1910),  714  {191$), 
Essex  Co.    Inc.  1694. 

Boxford  is  an  old  town  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasant  hills  of 

Essex  County.    Louis  Kennedy  Morse,  treasurer  of  Wellesley 

College,  has  a  summer  home  here,  remodeled  from  a  structure 

of  1763.    Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer  of  Harvard  writes 

in  his  biography  of  his  wife,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer: 

"About  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Boston,  and  half  a  dozen 
inland  from  the  sea,  lies  the  ancient  village  of  Boxford.  settled  among 
its  trees.  ...  In  speaking  of  Boxford  it  is  more  natural  to  tell  first  of 
its  woods,  ponds,  and  brooks  than  of  its  houses  and  people,  because 
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there  are  so  many  more  of  them.  .  .  .  The  village  iiscit  contains  ontv 
a  d<»seii  houses. . . .  The  older  houses  sit  square  to  the  compass,  regard- 
less of  the  road.  Everything  about  them  is  in  order,  as  was  ordaint  d 
two  hundred  years  ago;  paint,  ttiriit,  and  seU  respect  having  main- 
tained  the  standard  since. 

''This  b  the  village  which  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  affection  possessed  a 
sacredness  no  other  spot  on  earth  could  claim.  Into  it  had  soaked 
the  traditions  of  my  family  for  eight  generations.  To  it  her  own 
early  nature  worship  had  been  transferred  and  here  became  newly 
enriched  by  many  hallowed  experiences.  Here  was  her  nfuire  when 
elsewhere  the  world  was  too  much  with  her.  The  bush  and  peace  of 
Boxford  she  herself  has  expressed  in  compact  verse:<— 

**'Out  of  the  roar  and  din 
Safely  shut  in 
Out  of  the  seething  street 

Silence  to  meet. 
Out  of  the  hurrying  hours 

To  lie  in  flowers. 
Far  from  the  toil  and  strife 
To  find  our  life/ 

Our  farm  in  Boxford  had  never  been  owned  by  anybody  but  ourselves 

and  Indians." 

Through  a  region  of  woods  and  ponds,  ngain  crossing  the 
R.R.,  the  State  Highway  runs  to  South  Georgetown  (.^7.0). 
Southwest  of  the  station  are  Bald  Pate  Pond  and  Bald  Pate 
Hill  (340  ft),  the  highest  in  Essex  County.  The  Bald  Pate 
inn  is  a  lavorite  rendezvous  for  motorists. 

SBJf    GEORGETOWN    Alt  98  ft.    Pop  i(wP)  1958  {1920U  i05S 
(1915).    Essex  Co.    Inc.  1838.    MJg.  shoes. 

Cicorgetown  is  a  rural  village  in  the  heart  of  the  Esse.\  hiils, 
a  delightful  regii)ii  of  old  roads,  ol)scure  cart  paths,  abandoned 
mills,  and  old  farms.  Originaily  known  as  West  or  New 
Rowley,  it  was  part  of  the  "accomodations"  offered  by  the 
General  Court  to  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company  in  1638. 
Tradition  says  the  town  was  named  for  George  Peabody,  who 
as  a  boy  in  181 2  worked  here  and  in  after  life  presented  the 
town  with  a  public  library  and  a  memorial  churdi. 

The  route  continues,  passing  Pentucket  Pond  on  the  right, 
to  the  village  of  Groveland  C12.5),  joining  Route  38  n  from 
Newbur>'pnrt.  with  red  markers,  and  crosses  the  bridge  over 
the  Merrimack  river,  joining  Route  38  at 
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Via  PLYicoutB  and  the  North  Shohe  of  Cape  Cod. 

ThiiB  is  the  most  attractive  route  to  the  Cape,  though  some- 
what longer  than  Route  31  (p  580),  via  Middleboro.  It  fol- 
lows the  coast  through  an  historic  country,  a  land  of  summer 
delight,  with  frcquenl  views  of  the  coast,  its  diminutive  har- 
bors, white  sand  beaches,  and  broad  stretches  of  green  marsh- 
land. Inland  the  slopes  of  the  rising  hills  are  dotted  with 
comfortable  farmhouses  and  attractive  summer  estates.  The 
T(r\i\  is,  except  for  rare  and  short  stretches,  excellent  oiled 
macadam;  it  is  a  State  Highway,  marked  from  (^uincy  by  red 
bands  on  poles  and  posts  at  all  doubtful  points. 

R.  30  §  1.   Boston  lo  Plymouth.  50.0  m. 

This  takes  us  through  Pilgrim  land,  a  region  of  surpassing 
historic  interest.  Milton,  Quincy.  and  llingham,  of  great 
importance  in  Colonial  history,  have  ior  more  than  a  century 
been  conservative  rc.^i  1«  luial  adjuncts  of  Boston.  Cohasset, 
Jerusalem  Road,  and  >Sti;uate  are  regiuiis  of  fine  summer 
csUiLcs  and  residences.    I'hrough  Marshticld  and  Duxbury 

historic  sites  and  literary  associations  tempt  the  tourist  to 
tarry  or  make  detours. 

Leaving  Boston  by  way  of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  follow 
Route  21  (p  4q6),  via  the  Fenway,  Jamaica  Parkway,  Arbor- 
way,  and  at  Forest  Hills  pa  scs  under  the  R.R.  and  elevated 
viaducts.  Follow  boulevard  to  Franklin  Park  entrance,  there 
turning  sharp  right  and  left  into  Morton  St.  Cross  Blue  Hill 
Ave.  (7.0),  the  road  used  by  Routes  31  and  32,  and  reach 

9j0  MILTON  lower  mills.  Alt  24  ft.  Pop  {twp)  7924  {m§), 
8600  •iQi.'^  .  Norfolk  Co.  Settled  16J6.  Indian  nomt 
Uncataquisset.  Mfg.  chocolate  and  crackers. 
Here  is  the  business  and  industrial  center  of  Milton.  The 
Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Mills  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
of  the  Neponsct  river  occupy  the  site  of  several  of  the  earliest 
milk  in  the  colony.  The  first  mill  run  Ijy  waterpower  in 
New  England,  a  grist  mill,  was  built  in  16.54.  The  first  powder 
mill  was  started  here  in  1674.  In  1765  the  first  chocolate  mill 
in  the  country  was  here  begun  on  the  righthand  side  of  the 
roa<l  before  crossing  the  river,  in  i7>^o  this  passed  mto  the 
hands  of  Dr.  James  Baker,  who  esiaMished  the  tirm  which 
perpetuates  the  Haker  name  loday.  On  the  iefl,  l)y  the  river, 
was  located  the  fubt  paper  mill  in  the  country,  erected  in  part 
by  a  subsidy  from  the  General  Court. 

In  the  ''Boston  Newft  tetter,"  1760.  appeftied  this  ftdvertiMmeot: 
*'Th«  bctl-cart  will  go  through  the  city  before  the  ead  of  the  month 
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to  collect  rags  fur  ihc  paper  mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that  will 
encourage  the  paper  manufacturing  may  dispose  of  them." 

This  quiet  old  town  for  ruru.1  loveliness  has  hardly  a  peer. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  residential  town  for  Bostonians  since  the 
Colonial  days  of  Governor  Hutchinson.  Many  of  the  houses 
buUt  in  those  early  days  are  still  standing  and  some  of  them 
have  been  only  slightly  remodeled.  There  is  hardly  a  road 
in  Milton  whkh  does  not  possess  exceptional  beauty  and 
historical  interest.  Motonsts,  and  in  fact  pedestrians,  who 
desire  to  spend  a  happy  afternoon  can  hardly  do  better  than 
ramble  hither  and  yon  through  the  countryside  of  Mihon. 
The  town  takes  a  prirle  in  maintaining  spienditl  roads  and  foot- 
paths. The  greater  part  of  the  residential  portion  of  the  town 
rises  to  our  right  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Blue  Hills  (p  498). 
It  includes  several  centers  scattered  throughout  the  township, 
as  at  MUton  Churches,  on  Br^i^  Hill  (p  595),  at  the  juncture  of 
Canton  Ave.  and  Mattapan  Parkway,  and  at  East  Milton. 

Just  beyond  the  bridge,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Vose  house, 
with  three  old  En^h  elms  before  it.  In  this  house  or  its 
predecessor  were  adopted,  Sept.  g,  1775,  the  "Suffolk  Re- 
solves," which  had  been  drawn  up  in  Dedham  (p  206),  and 
were  carried  to  Philndt^lphia  by  Paul  Revere.  These  formed 
the  prelude  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  declared 
that  a  sovereign  who  breaks  his  contract  with  his  sul)jects 
forfeits  their  allegiance,  that  oppressive  measures  were  uncon- 
stitutional, that  crown  officers  should  be  seized  as  hostages  for 
any  political  prisoners  arrested  by  the  royal  Government. 

The  route  dimbs  the  short  steep  ascent  of  Adams  St.,  over 
Milton  Hill,  following  the  old  'Country  Heigh  Weye'  of  1653 
which  led  from  Boston  town  to  the  Plymouth  Plantation. 
The  first  two  miles  disclose  charming  views  and  rich  estates 
on  either  side  of  the  road. 

At  the  corner  on  the  right  as  wc  go  up  the  hill  is  a  long  low 
building,  formerly  the  old  Rising  Sun  Tavern.  The  roads  on 
our  right  l<-afl  to  the  Blue  Hills  and  to  Randolph  (R.  31,  p  581) 
and  Ponkapog  (R.  32,  p  5f)6)  through  Milton  Center. 

The  (iovernor  Hutchinson  house  stands  on  the  right  almost 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Though  considerably  remodeled  since 
the  days  of  the  old  Tory  Governor,  it  is  still  to  be  identified 
by  its  gables.  At  the  time  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  mobs 
attacked  this  house  as  well  as  his  Boston  residence,  incited  in 
part  l)y  a  bitter  sermon  preached  against  him  by  Dr.  Mayhew, 
a  divine  of  the  time.   Brooks  Adams  relates: 

"His  irrcpl.K c.ible  collection  of  onsrinal  papers  was  thrown  into 
the  street:  and  when  a  bystander  interfered  in  the  hope  oi  saving 
some  of  them,  'answer  was  m«de,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  destroy 
ever3rthiog  in  the  house;  and  such  resolve  should  be  carried  to  effect.* 
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Malice  so  Ki»t#-r  licars  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  Tin;'r  ;in«l  is  explained 
by  the  couks:>ion  of  one  of  the  riag-leaders,  whu,  when  i»ubseaueatly 
arrested,  said  he  had  bc«n  excited  by  the  sermon,  'and  that  he  tnought 
he  was  doing  God  service.*" — ^Tbb  Emancipation  op  Massacbvsktts. 

It  was  from  this  house  thai  Hutchinson,  on  his  departtire  for 

England,  took  leave  of  the  prominent  citizens,  to  whom  he 
had  endeared  himself  through  his  public  spirit  in  road  building, 
tree  planting,  and  many  other  enterprises. 

The  meadow  at  the  left  is  hi'!<l  by  T'rustecs  of  Public  Reser- 
vations in  order  to  preserve  for  the  public  the  beautiful  view 
over  Boston  Harbor  and  Mt.  WoUaston.  Hutchinson  was  so 
fond  of  this  scene  that  he  mentions  it  with  deep  regard  after 
his  departure  to  England  and  also  speaks  of  the  deU^ht  which 
bis  guests  from  England  and  elsewhere  had  found  in  it.  From 
the  summit  of  the  hill  are  seen  at  the  left  snatches  of  the 
North  Shore  and  Boston  Harbor  with  the  tower  of  the  Custom 
House  looming  conspicuously  at  the  extreme  left.  About  a 
mile  to  the  right,  inland,  lie  the  extensive  grounds  of  Milton 
Academy  and  the  Town  Hall  and  Milton  Churches. 

A  hundred  yards  bcy  Mvi  on  the  left  a  tablet  marks  the  site 
of  Milton's  first  meeting  house,  opposite  the  point  where 
Churchills  Lane,  the  old  Indian  trail  to  the  Blue  Hills, 
plunges  down  through  the  beeches.  The  church,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  log  cabin,  was  also  used  as  a  school. 

The  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  road  are  renowned  for  their 
beauty.  Several  of  them  belong  to  members  of  the  Forbes 
family,  prominent  since  Colonial  days  both  in  local  and  na- 
tional history  and  finance.  On  the  left,  by  the  granite  drink- 
ing fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  first  descent,  is  the  red  brick 
mansion  of  J.  Malcolm  Forb^,  standing  far  back  from  the 
road.  Nearly  a  mile  further  on,  at  the  junction  of  Adanis  and 
Center  Sts.,  are  two  or  three  quaint  old  houses;  the  square 
homestead  behind  the  willows  on  the  right  occupies  the  siu* 
of  the  Governor  Belcher  niansiun,  l  urned  by  the  pairiui.-.  in 
1776  jusl  after  Madam  Belcher  lied  10  Brush  Hill  for  refuge. 

The  route  crosses  R.R.  at  the  village  of  East  Milton,  once 
called  Railway  Village.  On  the  left  a  stone  water  tower  crowns 
Forbes  Hill.  From  here  the  Furnace  Brook  Parkway  con- 
tinues to  Quincy.  On  the  ridge  to  the  right  the  derricks 
mark  the  West  Quincy  granite  quarries.  The  first  railroad  in 
America  was  laid  here  in  1S26  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of 
granite  blocks  for  Bunker  Hill  Monument  from  these  quarries 
to  the  harbor.  Horses  and  oxen  furnishe<]  the  motive  power. 
The  granite  house  at  the  corner  of  Edge  liUl  Road  was  built 
soon  after  the  railroad  and  given  the  name  of  The  Railway 
House.  The  Fuuuue  Brook  Reservation  road  (K.  21,  p  498) 
branches  on  the  right,  to  the  Blue  Hills. 
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Granite  quarryinj*  anfi  ciffing  is  the  leading  industry  of  Quincy, 
and  engages  one  hundred  and  iwenty-five  hrms,  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  monumental  and  cemetery  work.  There  is  an  investment 
of  capital  of  500.000,  and  the  annual  value  of  thr  product  is  Thout 
$3,000,000.  The  industry  dates  from  i749f  when  the  art  of  splitting 
the  stone  accurately  was  6rst  introduced. 

A  visit  to  the  granite  quarries,  the  cutting  shops,  and  the  finishing 
and  poli>*h!nfr  '^hops  proves  hi^?h!y  interesting.  Great  blocks  of  i,'ran- 
ite  are  turned  in  huge  lathes  into  columns,  globes,  or  discs  with  the 
same  ease  that  wood  is  handled.  From  a  rough  block  a  human  figure 
i^  worked  out  with  skill  to  the  minutest  detail,  almost  wholly  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  Adams  mansion,  broad-fronted  and  dignified,  with  vine- 
covered  portico,  stands  back  from  the  street,  the  last  house  on 
the  left  before  reaching  the  railroaii  brnlge  on  Adams  St.  It 
was  the  home  of  two  Presidents  and  many  distmgiushed  gen- 
erations of  the  Adams  laiuily. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  Golden  Wedding  House,  for  here  three 
successive  generations  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversaries. 

It  stands  slightly  hrl-nv  the  level  of  the  street  in  spacious  grounds, 
still  wearing  an  air  ut  distinction.  The  detached  vine-covered  brick 
structure  to  the  west  is  the  library.  The  house  was  built  in  1731  by 
Leonard  Vassall.  a  West  India  planter,  for  his  summer  residence.  A 
violent  king-and-churcb  Tory,  he  ded  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  John  Adams  acquired  the  prop- 
erty and  lived  in  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  revered  by  tlic 
townspeople  and  visited  by  eminent  foreigners.  His  favorite  walk 
was  up  President's  Lane,  opposite  the  house,  to  the  top  of  President's 
Hill  "every  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  and  every  evming  to  sei-  the 
sun  set."  The  man-^ion  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Adams  family 
and  has  been  occupied  successively  by  John  Quincy,  Charles  Frands^ 
and  Brooks  Adams,  as  a  summer  residence. 

Adams  .Aciidemy,  corner  Hancock  and  Adams  Sts.,  was 
endowed  by  John  Adams  and  built  in  1872  upon  the  site  he 
had  chosen  for  it,  where  John  Hancock  was  bom.  The  Quincy 
Mansion  School  for  Girls,  at  WoUaston,  not  far  away,  as  its 
name  implies  occupies  a  later  residence  of  the  Quincy  family. 

liJ9  QUINCY  Pop  itwP)  32,624  (1910\  40,674  <1915\  Norfolk 
Co,  Settled  J62S-  Mfg.  women's  clothing,  rag  carpets, 
booiM  and  tho99,fawulry  and  maehine  products;  granite,  and 
shipbuilding, 

Quincy  today  is  a  prosy  town  neither  suburb  nor  city,  for- 
merly the  home  of  independence.  Revolutionary  statesmen, 
and  two  Presiflents.  The  influx  of  modern  industrialism  and 
a  foreign  population  have  perhaps  interfered  with  the  niani- 
tenance  of  her  historic  dignity.  In  the  heart  of  Quiney  the 
mansions,  estates,  and  instituLi<)ns  l>elong  to  former  genera- 
tions. On  the  outskirts  are  many  tine  modern  residences. 
Her  granite  industry  is  at  least  a  century  old,  but  the  domi- 
nating industry  of  the  place  to<id>  is  a  branch  of  Schwab's 
Bethlehem  Steel,  the  Fore  River  company. 
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In  the  square  is  the  Stone  Temple,  completed  in  1828. 
(Admission  fee  to  attendant.)  It  is  built  of  Quincy  granite 
from  property  deeded  the  town  by  John  Adams  with  the 
request  that  "a  Temple  should  be  built  from  the  stone." 
'The  President's  Pew*  was  occupied  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  later  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  Minister  to  England 
during  the  Civil  War.  Under  the  portico  are  the  tombs  of 
both  the  Presidents  and  their  wives.  In  the  old  cemetery 
opposite  the  church  are  buried  many  of  the  Quincy  and 
Adams  families.  On  the  stone  above  the  grave  of  a  five-year- 
old  lx)y  is  the  inscription, 

0  "Schoolmates,  we  parted  on  Saturday  noon 

With  hopes  of  meeting  on  Monday, 
But  ah!  what  a  change: 
Before  1 2  o'clock 
The  arrow  of  death  had  entered  my  body." 


THE  QIUNCY   MANSION,  KNOWN   AS  THE  DOROTHY  Q.  HOUSE 


The  Quincy  mansion,  otherwise  known  as  the  Dorothy  Q. 
House,  is  about  half  a  mile  north  on  Hancock  St.,  on  the  right 
beyond  the  High  School,  in  broad  grounds  through  which  runs 
Furnace  Brook.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  aided  by  the  Colonial  Dames, 
and  the  grounds  made  a  part  of  the  Furnace  Brook  Parkway. 
The  house  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Dames,  by  whom  it  has  been 
sympathetically  and  intelligently  restored  within  and  without. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Colonial  domestic  archi- 
tecture, built  about  16^5  by  William  Coddington  of  Boston, 
who  occupied  it  lis  a  summer  home  until  exiled  for  his  religious 
views.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  with  John  Cotton  came  to 
Boston  in  1633,  obtainecl  possession  shortly  after.  His  grand- 
son who  bore  his  name  enlarged  the  structure  and  lived 
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here  until  his  death  in  1698,  when  it  descended  to  his  son, 
another  Edmund,  who  was  prominent  as  a  jurist  and  public 

citizen,  and  father  of  *  Dorothy  Q.'  As  Dorothy  was  a  family 
name  it  c:\mc  al>out  that  there  were  two  who  deserve  mention 
here — one  the  grandmother  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the 
other  was  John  Hancock's  wife  (p  87).  The  house  ib  open  to 
public  free  on  Saturdays,  at  other  times  for  a  small  fee.  Within 
arc  oldtin\c  turiiiLurc  and  uien^ils,  pictures,  and  costumes,  so 
that  on  entering  the  homestead  one  steps  back  into  another  age. 

The  Furnace  Brook  Reservation  affords  views  of  the  surrounding 

country.  To  the  north  pushing  into  the  Bay  is  Squantum,  where  Miles 
Standish  and  the  finrhful  Squanto,  his  Indian  ^uide,  landed  on  Sept. 
30,  162 1,  on  an  expJioriug  expedition  from  Plymouth.  The  Origin 
of  the  name  is  interesting  as  explained  in  Higginson's  *'New  England's 
Plantation"  of  i6,^o:  **  For  their  Religion,  they  doc  worship  two  Gods, 
a  good  God  and  an  cvill  God:  ihc  good  God  they  call  Tantum,  and  their 
eviQ  God  whom  they  fearc  will  doc  them  hurt,  they  call  Squantum." 

On  llantoek  St.  south  of  the  square,  at  the  corner  of  Elm,  i.s 
Christ  Church,  in  front  of  which  is  an  interesting  fountain. 
Turning  right  on  School  St.,  at  the  junction  of  Fianklin  St. 
<  and  Indqiendence  Ave.  are  the  old  Adams  homesteads.  The 
house  in  which  John  Adams  was  bom  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
simple  farmhouses  of  a  century  ago.  At  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage to  Abigail  Smith,  wliose  letters  are  among  our  best  rec- 
ords of  the  strenuous  life  of  Revolutionary  days,  he  moved 
into  the  other  house,  and  there  John  Quincy  Adams  was  horn 
July  1 1 .  1767.  The  first,  or  John  Adams  house,  has  been 
placed  in  change  of  the  Adams  Chapter  D.A.R.;  the  second, 
sometimes  kiujwn  as  the  John  and  Abigail  Adams  Cottage,  is 
occupied  by  the  Quincy  HislorKai  Society.    (Adm.  fee.) 

Not  far  beyond  to  the  left  on  Penn's  Hill  a  high  stone  cairn 
marks  the  spot  where  Abigail  Adams  and  her  son  watched  the 
smoke  and  flame  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  1 7, 1775. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  territory  of  Quincy  was  in  idas  when 

Captain  Wollaston  established  a  trading  post  luar  the  hillock  now 
known  as  Mt.  Wollaston.  "In  his  absence  his  rebellious  servants, 
led  by  Thomas  Morton,  *that  pettifogRer  from  Furnival's  Inn,*  flung 
off  all  authority,  declared  their  independence,  every  man  doing  what 
w.is  n>ht  in  his  own  eyes.  On  May  Day,  if>:7.  they  flauntt,*!  their 
freedom  in  the  sight  of  solemn  Puritanism  by  stitiug  up  the  far-famed 
May-pole.  Hilariously  these  unleashed  pagans  from  the  purlieus  of 
the  gross  court  of  Kin^  Janu-s  danced  about  the  '  i<loll '  of  Merry- Mount, 
joining  hands  with  'the  lasses  in  beaver  coats,'  and  singing  their  ribald 
songs.  For  this,  and  also  l>ecause  they  sold  arms  to  the  savages, 
Myles  Standish,  with  his  army  of  eight  men  from  Plymouth,  scattered 
them  and  arreste'd  Morton  "  Fear  of  Indian  raid'^  h'd  to  fbr  building 
of  the  fort  the  remains  of  which  existed  near  the  farmhouse  of  one 
George  Beal  as  late  as  1735* 

Note.  The  more  direct  route  to  riymoutii  via  Wcyniouth 
and  Hanover»  is  Route  22  (p  504). 
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The  route  leads  sou t hens?  from  Oninry  Square  passing  the 
rear  of  the  Stone  Temple.  From  this  point  the  route  is  marked 
throughout  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts  at  all  doulntul 
points.  On  the  left  not  far  from  the  square  is  the  Crane 
Memorial  Librur>'.  A  mile  or  more  further  on  it  crosses  Wey- 
mouth Fore  River  into  North  Weymouth  and  Old  Spain.  On 
the  Tight  of  the  bridge  of  Quincy  Neck  is  the  great  plant  of  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  now  the  leading  industry 
of  Quincy*  which  a  few  years  ago  was  absorbed  by  the  Beth- 
lehem  Steel  Company.  Here  in  recent  years  have  been  buHt 
some  of  the  greatest  battleships  for  our  own  and  other  gov- 
ernnynts,  including  the  "Rivada\na,"  recently  built  for  Ar- 
gentina, numerous  cruisers,  gunboats,  destroyers,  submarines, 
and  a  whole  fleet  of  merchant  ships.  The  great  war  with 
the  consequent  naval  nee<l5  of  this  and  foreign  countries  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  industry  and  led  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  plant.  The  payroll  in  recent  years  has  varied  between 
$45,000  and  $75,000  per  week. 

Shipbuilding  was  carried  on  here  to  some  extent  in  the  eighteenth 

century,  and  the  "Massachusetts,"  built  here  in  1780,  was  one  of  the 
lar^csl  ships  .ifloat  for  many  years.  This  in<lu-trv  sank  into  compar- 
ative insignilicancc  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  iSgg  two  men  who 
were  doing  a  small  business  in  marine  engines  managed  to  gel  the  con- 
tracts for  huihiing  two  destroyers  for  the  (iovcrnment  and  built  them 
about  two  miles  upstream  at  East  Braintree.  The  plant  was  not 
big  enough  and  before  the  citizens  of  Quincy  knew  what  was  going  on 
the  farm  of  an  Italian  farmer  !iad  been  purchased  and  work  started  on 
what  has  become  one  of  America's  largest  shipbuilding  plants. 

The  land  lying  to  the  right  of  the  next  bridge  has  been  taken 
by  the  government  lor  a  powder  magazine,  and  here  is  stored 
much  of  the  powder  used  by  the  ships  which  make  Charles- 
town  their  home  port.  Across  the  river  to  the  left  is  the  big 
plant  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company. 

The  river  here  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Norfolk 
and  Plymouth  Counties.  About  a  nule  to  the  left  lies  Crow 
Point,  a  popular  summer  resort,  formerly  called  Downer's 
Landing  and  Melville  Gardens,  once  owned  by  Colonel  Melville 
of  Green  Street,  Bowdoin  Square,  Boston.  The  old  Colond 
was  the  last  of  those  who  wore  knee  breeches  and  cocked  hats, 
and  was  the  inspiration  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  poem  "The 
Last  Leaf."  On  the  right  of  the  road  are  the  extensive 
lawns  of  the  Bradley  estate  and  on  the  loft  are  the  bare  slopes 
of  Oris  Hill,  onre  called  Wear\'- All-Hill,  sinc  e  named  lor  the 
first  of  the  American  Oiiscs,  whose  farm  this  once  was.  Near 
the  foot  is  the  encampment  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  overlooking  the  harbor,  is  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  D.  Long,  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
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19^   HiNGHAM    Alt  21  ft.    Pop   twp)  4965  (2920),  $264  (292$). 

Plymouth  Co.    Settled  J 63 5. 

Wry  proud  of  its  hisiury  and  of  the  retention  of  so  much  of 
ihc  i)Ullime  spirit  and  exuiior,  Hingham  is  still  "the  country 
town"  in  many  ways,  gathering  auinnur  residents  around  the 
shores  of  the  harbor.  Its  ancient  industries,  shipbuilding  and 
bucket-makiiig,  have  disappeared.  At  the  annual  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  in  midsummer^  baskets,  mats,  and  toy  fur- 
niture made  by  the  natives  are  i^own. 

Hi'ngham  was  f  nin  !v  i  in  i6i  5  by  settlers  from  Ilingham.  England, 
aod  oriKinaily  bure  the  name  of  Bear  Cove.  During  ihe  troubles  with 
Ring  Philip  which  commenced  about  1675  the  town  was  protected  by 
three  forts, — one  at  Fort  Hill,  one  at  the  cemetery,  and  one  "on  the 
plain  about  :i  mile  from  the  harbor."  On  the  nineteenth  of  April.  1676, 
"John  Jacob  was  slain  by  the  Indians  near  his  father's  house,"  ac- 
cording to  John  Hobart.  the  early  historian  and  minister  of  the  town. 
Hie  following  day  five  dwellings  were  burned  hy  th<  Indians. 

The  General  Lincoln  house  on  the  right  before  coming  to 
the  Green  is  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Benjamin 
Lincoln  who  received  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 
Parts  of  the  present  structure  were  built  in  1667  rind  are  still 
in  a  good  stale  of  preservation.  The  Lincoln  family  has  been 
identified  with  the  luwn  since  its  settlement  in  1635.  Nearby 
is  the  original  seat  of  an  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Samuel 
Lincoln,  who  purchased  the  estate  in  1649;  one  branch  uf 
Samuel's  descendants  still  occupies  part  of  the  original  home- 
stead. Nearly  opposite  thb  old  house  is  the  New  North 
Church,  built  by  Bulfinch  in  1806  and  containing  a  skve 
gallery.  The  last  occupant  of  this  gallery  was  one  Lucretia, 
who  after  being  freed  was  invited  to  sit  downstairs  in  the  pew 
with  her  master  and  mistress,  which  she  did  and  continued  to 
do  until  her  Herith  rihoiit  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Just  before  reaching  the  church  is  the  old  Ordinary,*  built 
about  1650,  now  a  residence,  which  was  known  as  Wilder's 
Tavern  si.vty  years  a^o  and  before  then  as  Andrew's  Tavern. 

At  the  village  square,  formerly  called  Broad  Bridge,  the  road 
crosses  the  tracks  to  the  right  and  follows  the  red  markers 
along  Main  St.,  whose  'wine-glass'  elms  almost  form  a  com- 
plete arch.  Rev.  Price  Collier^  writer  on  European  life,  and 
for  some  years  minister  of  the  'Old  Ship,'  asserted  that  he 
had  never  seen  in  any  foreign  country  a  more  beautiful  street. 
On  the  left  the  four-square  yellow  Colonial  building  is  the  old 
Der!)y  Academy,  foiinfled  in  1784  and  endowed  by  Mme. 
barah  Derby,  wife  of  "Lord"  Derby  of  Salem  (p  670). 

The  Wompatuck  Club,  named  after  the  Indian  Chief  Wom- 
patuck,  the  grantor  of  the  original  deeds  of  the  town,  occu[)ies 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Hingham,  dating  back  to  1680. 
In  the  assembly  room  of  the  club  house  are  panels  on  the  walls 
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and  in  the  doors,  painted  by  John  Hazlilt,  a  brother  of  William 
Hazlitt,  the  noted  English  essayist,  in  1787.  The  original 
owner  of  this  house  was  John  Thaxter.  A  picture  of  the  old 
Anchor  Tavern  hangs  on  the  wall  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms. 

To  the  north  of  the  station,  next  the  hotel,  is  a  dwelling, 
once  a  garrison  house.  Nine  generations  of  the  same  family 
have  lived  under  its  roof.  It  antedates  1640.  On  the  hill 
beyond,  Dr.  Gay,  pastor  in  the  old  meeting  house  from  1718 
to  1787,  built  before  1750  a  high-studded  comfortable  house. 

Beyond  the  academy  the  Old  Ship  Church  has  stood  for 
over  two  centuries  much  the  same  as  when  first  erected,  1681. 
All  the  original  timbers  of  the  frame  remain  as  solid  as  when 
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they  were  first  hewn  out  of  solid  oak  with  the  broad-axe,  whose 
marks  arc  evident  to  this  day.  Its  undoubted  antiquity  is 
such  that  it  stands  on  record  as  the  oldest  house  for  public 
worship  in  the  United  States  which  stands  on  its  original  site 
and  is  still  used  for  its  original  purpose.  During  its  long  his- 
tory it  has  had  but  ten  ministers.  In  the  burying  ground 
behind  is  an  Indian  Fort,  a  circular  mound  of  earth,  dating 
probably  from  1635.  Nearby  are  the  statue  of  Governor 
John  A.  Andrew,  the  great  war  Governor,  the  graves  of  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln  and  Governor  Long,  and  many  old  stones 
carrying  quaint  inscriptions. 

Hingham  has  been  kept  in  the  lime-light  during  the  last  few 
years  by  'Wash*  James,  Chief  of  Police,  whose  zeal  against  the 
motorists  has  brought  the  town  revenue  as  well  as  notoriety. 
Though  approaching  seventy  he  has  had  several  valiant  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  with  'bad  men.' 
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Note.  From  Hingham,  following  Main  St.  and  the  car 
tracks,  a  wide  village  street  through  South  Hingham  leads 
bouthward  five  miles  to  Queen  Anne's  Corner,  where  the  house 
blill  stands  in  which  Lhrcc  old  maids  of  Revolutionary  times 
remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain  long  after  peace  was  declared, 
in  fact  until  1825.  Thence  by  the  back  roads  through  West 
Sdtuate  and  Hanover  is  the  shortest  way  to  Marshfield.  The 
nomenclature  of  this  region  is  singularly  suggestive,  with  such 
names  as  (Had  Tidings  Plain,  Liberty  Pole  Hill,  Liberty  Plain, 
Fulling  Mill  Pond,  Bucket  Mill  Pond,  and  Triphanuner  Pond. 

Detour  by  Jerusalem  Road  to  Gihasset  Harbor. 

From  Hingham  station  this  slightly  longer  but  much-usetl 
detour  keeps  straight  on,  following  trolley.  About  a  quarter 
mile  beyond  the  village  the  road  follows  for  a  abort  way  the 
shore  of  Hingham  Harbor,  where  in  the  autumn  the  wliarves 
and  water  are  dotted  with  'smelt-fishers.' 

Passing  under  the  R.R.  bridge  we  leave  the  car  tracks  and 
continue  straight  ahead  and  alon^;  the  edge  of  Straits  Pond, 
sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  the  famous  Jerusalem 
Road  commences. 

Note.  From  West  Corner  the  road  to  the  left,  ft)llowing  the 
trolley,  leads  to  Nantasket  Beach,  a  popular  resort  of  which 
Paragon  f*ark  is  the  central  attraction.  The  beautiful  l)ea(h, 
thickly  ilotted  with  summer  cottages,  extends  lor  hve  miles 
from  Ailamic  Hill  to  l^oim  AUerion,  opposite  Boston  Light, 
and  Pemberton.  Steamboats  run  to  Boston  from  Nantasket 
and  Pemberton,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula. 

After  passing  the  Black  Rock  House  the  road  continues  along 
the  rocky  ocean  shore  bordered  by  fine  estates,  rejoining  the 
main  route  at  Cohasset.  At  the  top  of  the  first  hill  off  to 
the  right  lies  the  large  estate  of  Eugene  N.  Foss,  three  limes 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Green  Hill  is  dotted  with  the 
(  oarsest  plum-pudding  stone  in  the  country.  The  Atlantic 
House  Hill  is  all  that  is  left  of  an  ancient  volcano,  and  Black 
Rock  is  composed  of  antediluvian  lava. 

Minots  Light,  a  granite  shaft  nearly  a  hundred  feel  high, 
stands  ab<»uL  a  mile  oil  shore  on  Minots  Ledge,  a  menace  to 
navigation  wholly  under  water  ai  high  tide. 

The  original  Minots  Light  was,  in  the  great  storm  of  1851,  "snapped 
off  like  a  pike-staff."  The  present  structure  of  Qumcy  granite  was 
the  fir>t  of  its  kind  in  America  to  be  built  on  a  ledge,  awash  at  high 
tide  with  no  adjacent  dry  land.  The  insurmountable  difficulties  were 
finally  overcome,  but  in  the  year  1855  the  work  could  be  prosecuted 
for  only  ijo  hours  and  the  following  year  f'ir  only  157  hours.  The 
blocks  for  the  lower  portion  were  carefully  cut,  dovetailed,  and  set  up 
on  Government  Island  in  Cohasset  Harbor  before  they  were  erected 
on  their  permaneDt  site. 
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From  Hingham  to  CohasscL  the  Stale  Rond  ot  oiled  mac- 
adam with  red  markers  is  straight  and  unmibiakable.  Beyond 
the  village  we  leave  the  car  track  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  ri^t  is  Agricultural  Hall»  A  mile  beyond  at  Rocky  Nook 
a  boajnd  on  a  magnificent  elm  states  tliat  the  tree  was  trans- 
planted in  1 7 19  and  that  in  1775  Parson  Brown  preached  under 
it  to  the  Colonial  troops.  On  the  north  slope  of  Turkey  Hill 
is  the  estate  of  the  late  Dean  Thayer  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Beyond  North  Cohasset,  after  crossing  the 
the  Whitney  race-track,  the  scene  of  the  Cohasset  horse  show, 
lies  to  the  left.  Through  the  woods  is  the  Cohasset  Golf  Club, 
a  part  of  the  estate  of  Henry  M.  Whitney,  once  the  dominating 
magnate  of  New  England.    The  detour  enters  on  the  left. 

COHASSET.  Alt  24  ft.  Pop  (twp)  25SS  '1910).  2890  (/9/5), 
Norfolk  Co.    Inc.  1770.    Indian  name  Quonahassilt. 

This  restful  old  town,  a  quiet  dignified  spot,  has  become  the 
leading  social  center  of  the  South  Shore.  Its  streets,  shaded 
by  fine  old  trees  which  seem  as  venerable  as  the  town  itself, 
have  been  well  cared  for.  The  shore,  Tboreau  says,  is  the 
rockiest  in  the  State. 

Facing  0>hasset  Common  is  the  typical  New  England  meet  - 
ing  house  and  the  old  Hobart  house  (1722).  On  the  right  of 
South  Main  St.,  which  our  route  follows,  stands  the  house 
erected  by  Mordecai  Lincoln  for  his  son  Isaac  in  171 7,  who 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  that  the  house 
may  be  called  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Homestead.  It  is  still 
occupied  and  owned  by  members  of  the  Lincoln  family.  Fur- 
ther along  South  Main  St.,  just  before  crossing  liound  Brook 
into  North  Scituate,  is  a  tablet  on  the  lefthand  side  of  the 
road  marking  the  original  line  between  the  Plymouth  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies  and  now  the  division  line  between 
Cohasset  and  Scituate. 

Cohasset  is  near  enough  to  Boston  to  be  a  comfortable  place 
of  residence  the  year  round,  though  there  is  a  summer  colony  as 
well.  On  the  road  to  North  Scituate  are  many  fine  estates, 
notably  on  the  left  that  of  Mrs.  C.  Griggs  Plant. 

26J   NORTH  SCITUATE.   Pop  {twp)  2482  {1920),  2662  {292$h 
Plu  mouth  Co,  S€tU€d  1633,  Indian  name  SaHtU,  "cM 

brook.** 

This  is  the  most  northern  of  the  several  villages  in  Scituate, 
an  ancient  town  settled  in  1628  whose  appearance  has  been 
greatly  modernized  by  the  advent  of  summer  residents. 

Detour  to  Scituate  Beach  and  Harbor. 

Leaving  North  Scituate  station  on  the  right  a  good  oiled 
road  leads  through  a  level  stretch  of  woodland  to  the  beach. 
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To  the  left  is  the  Halherly  (iolf  Club  whose  attractive  club 
house  is  the  center  of  social  activity.  I  he  ClilT  House  at  the 
left,  long  idle,  has  wilIuu  the  past  few  years  become  one  of 
tiie  most  popular  on  the  South  Shore.  The  white  sand  beach 
curves  gently  seaward  affording  ezodlent  bathing.  From  the 
sea  waU  there  is  an  extended  view  over  Massadnisetts  Bay. 
Far  to  the  north  stands  Minots  Light  and  in  the  foreground 
are  the  Glades,  a  rocky  wooded  promontory. 

The  ITatherly  Road  to  the  right  leads  along  the  shore  to 
Mann  Hill,  where  is  a  summer  colony  overlooking  the  Bay, 
thence  on  to  Shore  Acres,  an  unpretentious  cottage  colony. 
Rows  of  cottages  extend  southward  along  the  shore  to  old 
obsolete  Scituate  Light,  erected  1810  on  Cedar  Point.  Con- 
liiiuing,  Hatherly  Road  skirts  the  harbor  of  Scituate,  an 
almost  land-loclvcd  basin  on  the  shore  of  which  is  the  Scituate 
Yacht  Club,  for  the  harbor  in  suoiiner  is  much  frequented  by 
yachts  as  well  as  fishing  boats.  On  an  elevation  near  b  a  fine 
old  Colonial  house  to  which  an  aventie  of  elm  trees  leads. 
This  was  originally  a  fort  and  during  the  War  of  18x2  did 
service  in  repelling  English  frigates. 

A  legend  of  the  War  of  181 2  tells  us  that  the  Otis  of  that  day, 
a  grandnephew  of  James  Otis,  the  Revolutionary  patriot, 
aroused  the  little  village  in  the  early  morning  hours  with  the 
dread  news  that  an  English  warship  lay  off  the  harbor.  The 
legend  goes  on  to  say  that  little  Rebecca  and  Abigail  Hates, 
with  tife  and  drum,  marched  up  and  down  close  to  the  shore 
yet  hidden  from  sight  of  the  warship  playing  ^o  luriously  on 
fife  and  drum  that  their  martial  "music  and  other  noises'* 
scared  off  the  enemy  and  saved  the  town  from  invasion. 

South  of  Cedar  Point,  across  the  mouth  of  Scituate  Harbor, 
is  First  Cliff,  or  in  native  .parlance,  'First  Clift.'  This  is 
one  of  four  striking  cliffs  close  together  along  the  shore.  Dr. 
Farrar  Cobb  and  Mr.  George  Walbach  have  handsome  resi- 
dences here.  The  road  to  the  lighthouse  passes  an  old  ship 
high  on  the  beach  at  the  right.  This  is  the  old  pilot  boat 
"Columbia"  which  was  driven  ashore  "the  night  the  Portland 
went  down.*'  Nov.  27,  i8q8.  She  has  been  remotleled  to 
resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  Ham  Peggotty's  home  in 
** David  Coppertield,"  and  is  open  to  visitors  at  a  small  charge. 
Among  the  furnishings  is  a  chair  made  from  the  "Lapwing," 
Daniel  Webster's  boat. 

Still  further  on  the  road  passes  a  strip  of  beach  where  patches 
of  Irish  moss  are  usually  bleaching.  '  Mossmg'  is  an  industry 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  natives  along  the  coast  from 
Sdtuate  south  to  Duxbury.  The  moss  is  a  seaweed  which 
grows  on  the  rocks  between  high  and  low  tide.  The  mossers 
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work  from  durics,  taking  it  from  the  rock:>  at  low  tide  with 
long-handled  rakes.  It  is  washed  in  tubs,  bleachedi  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  its  dark  cok>r  changing  through  tones  of  vfolet  and 
rose  to  white  during  the  process.  Sometimes  a  family  working 
together  will  m^ke  as  much  as  $i,ooo  in  a  8eas<3n  gathering 
and  preparing  the  moss.  The  product  is  used  in  households 
in  preparing  with  milk  the  familiar  blanc  mange.  It  is  also 
used  commercially  in  brewing  and  dycini^v 

The  route  turns  to  the  left  up  a  slight  grade  past  the  town 
landing.  Just  beyond  is  a  picturesque  duster  of  wharves. 
.  The  old  town  of  Sciiualc,  or  Saluit,  has  retained  much  of 
its  oldlimc  atniosphLic  and  simple  beauty,  and  is  the  summer 
resort  of  many  literary  and  artistic  people.  The  little  store  of 
Charles  W.  Frye,  though  much  remodeled,  contains  timbers 
of  the  original  structure  which  dates  back  117  years.  Before 
that  time  there  was  on  the  spot  a  log  structure,  loop-holed  for 
Indian  fighting.  The  store  has  been  in  the  Otis  family  and 
descendants  since  those  early  days,  and  the  present  owner  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Otises  through  a  daughter  of  the 
store-keeper  of  181 2.  in  this  l)uilding  was  born  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  the  author  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Hik  ket." 

This  coast,  because  of  the  high  contrasting  colors  of  marsh, 
^ca,  and  cliffs,  is  a  favorite  resort  of  artists,  who  have  trans- 
formed many  old  barns  in  the  neighborhood  into  studios. 

Sutualc  was  settled  on  the  north  end  of  ihe  Third  Cliff  in  ibaS  by 
a  company  from  the  County  of  Kent,  England.  From  the  old  Indian 
name  Satuit  was  derived  St-r  -Mt  and  finallv  Scituato.  Alone  the  t)rook 
there  are  still  ancient  cedar  trees  which  witnessed  the  coming  ot  the 
first  settlers.  In  1634  another  compan}  from  England  under  Parson 
Lothrop  settled  around  Coleman  Hill,  where  some  Indian  trails  arc 
still  visible  but  will  soon  Ik-  ohliiLTatcd  by  the  Boston  Sand  and  Gravel 
Company's  screening  and  washing  plant.  The  old  burying  ground 
of  this  settlement,  on  Meeting  House  Lane,  is  the  next  oldest  in  the 
State  afUr  Plymouth.  In  the  <nme  year  settlers  came  from  Plymouth 
to  Scituate.  The  hrst  witches  in  New  Lnglaod  were  discovered  here, 
but  the  judges  refused  to  take  the  matter  over-seriouily. 

On  Second  ClilY  are  the  summer  homes  of  a  Considerable 
literary  colony,  including  Mrs.  Inez  Jiayne^  Gillmore;  WUl 
Irwin;  (ielctt  Burgess,  who  invented  '*Thc  Purple  Cow"  and 
"Goops Franklin  P.  Adams,  'F.  P.  A.,'  writer  of  the  "Col- 
yum'*;  Samuel  Merwin,  who  wrote  weird  stories  of  the  opium 
world;  and  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  the  suffragette. 
This  was  the  ClifT  loved  by  Jacques  Futrelle,  the  writer,  who 
went  down  in  the  "  Titanic  "  (usaster ;  his  charming  home  Step- 
ping Stones  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the  clifT.  The 
Third  ClifT  has  some  all-the-year-round  homes  and  many 
summer  rotiagcs.  All  these  clilTs  are  interesting  geologically 
because  of  their  pre-glacial  age.   They  are  being  rapidly  worn 
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away  fay  the  sea,  although  serious  attempts  are  being  made  by 

the  cottagers  to  "stem  the  tide." 
The  detour  rejoins  the  State  Road  just  beyond  Greenbush. 

From  North  Sciiuatc  ihc  State  Ru;ul,  with  red  markers, 
crosses  R,R.  and  ascends  a  hill.  To  the  left  is  the  little  village 
of  Egypt .  Near  at  hand,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  Dieamivokl, 
the  magnificent  estate  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  most  spectacular 
of  speciilators,  and  author  of  "Frenzied  Finance."  Dream- 
wold  is  famous  not  only  for  Lawson  but  for  its  bulldogs,  prize 
horses,  roses,  and  chimes.  Mr.  Lawson,  always  ready  to 
publish  his  reasons,  thus  accounts  for  his  coming  to  Egypt: 

"Because  1  knew  the  cosy  beauties  which  nestle  in  Scituate  hollows 
and  rest  upon  Scituate  hills.  Because  I  knew  its  tangled  briars  aiui 
wild  roses  were  a  bit  more  tangled,  and  lots  wilder  than  in  any  other 
nearby  nook  of  nature.  That  the  shade  of  the  ocean  was  a  shade 
greener,  and  its  white  cap.'^  a  bit  whiter  oil  bcituate  coast  than  elsewhere 
available,  and  that  her  fishermen  and  her  mossers  were  in  a  more 
simple,  mossy,  and  lovable  crudity  than  in  any  other  place  that  had 
these  beautiful  things  of  nature  in  combination.  These  were  the 
things  that  brought  Dream  wold  to  Scituate." 

Across  ihc  roa(i  from  Dream  wold  Hall  is  the  Lawson  Tower 
in  which  arc  the  famous  Drcamwold  chimes,  presented  to  Scit- 
uate by  Mr.  Lawson.  An  ugly  iron  sLandpipc  has  thus  been 
transfonned  into  a  tower  of  rare  proportions  and  beauty. 

Greenbush  (30.5)  is  a  quiet  old  villa^  cherishing  fond  recol- 
lections  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  which  itself  is  presented  to 
view  in  a  Boston  museum. 

On  Pond  St.,  a  little  to  the  west  on  the  slope  of  Wahiut  Tree 
Hill,  is  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket"  homestead.  In  the  front 
yard  still  remain  a  well-sweep  and  :i  ])iirket,  and  nearby  are 
the  "deefi  t:?ngled  wild-wood,"  *'thc  mill,  and  *'the  brook.** 
S;unucl  WoiMiworth,  it  seems,  was  a  printer  and  sometimes  a 
journalist,  and  like  many  of  in^  trade  a  wanderer  and  not 
strictly  *  teetotal.'  It  was  while  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Mirror"  that  he  wrote  the  song  which  is  his  only  claim  to 
remembrance.  He  had  just  taken  a  drink  of  cognac  with  a 
friend,  and  as  he  set  down  the  glass  he  declared  that  it  was  the 
finest  drink  in  the  world.  "There  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
his  comrade.  "Don't  you  remember  the  old  oaken  bucket  and 
the  dear  cold  water  of  the  old  well?"  At  this  reminder  of  his 
childhood,  it  is  said,  "tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  he  left  the  room, 
and  with  a  heart  overtlowing  with  the  recollection^  <>f  his  inno- 
cent childhood  he  set  down  the  words  that  welled  up  from  a 
full  heart  and  that  have  become  so  dear  to  many  others." 

Robert  Haven  Schautller,  the  optimistic  essayist,  has  his  villa 
Ardcn  here,  and  on  the  banks  of  Herring  Brook  in  the  woods 
nearby  a  log  cabin  studio. 
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The  bridge  over  the  meandering  North  River  just  beyond 
Greenbush  was  the  scene  at  the  time  of  King  PhUip's  War  of 
a  sanguinary  encounter.  Here  there  stood  a  mill  upon  which 
the  people  were  flepenrient  for  grist.  The  Storkbridge  house 
nearby  was  foriitml  [q  protect  the  mill.  Aeros.s  the  marshes 
to  the  s<.)ulh  is  lh«.  I  ourlh  Cliff,  which  the  great  storm  of  iSc)8 
made  an  island,  leaving  a  channel  loriy  leel  wide  and  twenty 
feet  deep  where  before  had  been  dry  land. 

Beyond  the  bridge  the  road  foria.  The  State  Highway 
marked  by  red  bands  on  poles  and  posts  bears  to  the  left. 

Note.  The  righlhand  road,  somewhat  shorter,  runs  inland 
through  the  attractive  village  of  Marshfield  Hills.  On  High- 
land St.,  the  road  to  Norwdtt,  are  an  old  blockhouse,  now  the 
residence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Nelson,  and  the  home  of  Lysander 
S.  Richards,  whose  wellknown  apple  orchard  of  800  trees  is 
the  largest  on  the  South  Shore.  On  the  old  John  Rogers  place 
are  stili  living  the  ninth  generation  of  the  original  settlers. 

The  State  Road  commands  views  over  the  extensive  marshes. 
Sea  V  icw  is  the  station  for  the  summer  colony  at  liumarock 
Beach,  whose  fme  white  sand  extends  for  nine  miles  south  to 
Brant  Rock.  Just  before  reaching  the  Marshheld  Center 
station  the  road  to  the  left,  around  Telegraph  Hill,  leads  to  a 
point  commanding  an  extended  and  beautiful  view  over  the 
Duxbury  marshes  to  Plymouth-  Telegraph  Hill,  locally 
known  as  Snake  Hill,  has  no  snakes,  but  a  summer  colony 
of  ministers.  On  this  hill  is  the  house  of  Peregrine  White, 
born  on  the  "Mayflower"  as  she  lay  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  The 
ridge  of  f)ine  and  evergreen  forest  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
healthful  localities  in  this  rimnn. 

C  ro^sHig  R.R.  at  the  Marshlield  Center  station  we  continue 
straight  aliead  to 

37J  MARSHFIBID.    Alt  24  ft.   Pop  (twp)  17S8  {1910),  172S 
il915),  Plymouth  Co.  SetUed  164J,  Mfg*  marJtef* 

gardening. 

This  ancient  town,  made  famous  hv  the  residence  of  Daniel 
Weh^ier,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  progressive  farmers  have  made 
Mai>hrield  strawberries  famous.  During  the  season  a  co- 
operative society  of  farmers  ship  their  'truck'  to  market  every 
night  by  automobiles  owned  by  the  society.  The  Fair  Grouncfc 
on  the  left  before  entering  the  village  are  the  scene  of  the 
annual  fair,  an  event  of  surpassing  importance  in  the  summer 
season  of  this  region.  A  monument  to  Webster  stands  in  the 
triangle  near  the  church  where  our  road  turns  to  the  right. 
Beyond  the  village  we  cross  South  River. 
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Detour  to  tlie  Home  of  Daniel  Wel^ster. 

Where  the  State  Road  turns  nglu  with  red  markers,  keep 
straight  on  to  R.R.  The  road  straight  ahead  leads  out  on 
Marshfield  Neck  across  the  marshes  along  the  shore  to  Brant 
Rock.  Tuming  sharp  right  at  the  station,  we  reach  the  Daniel 
Webster  place  (i-S)-  The  site  overlooks  the  broad  marshes  of 
Green  Harbor  River  and  t  he  sea .  The  house  of  the  great  orator 
was  burned  down  in  1878,  but  its  exact  site  is  marked  by  a 
boulder,  erected  in  1014  by  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
Associntion.  The  present  mansion  stands  near  the  former  one, 
and  the  iittle  buiiduig  under  1  lu  shadow  of  great  trees  by  the 
side  of  the  avenue  nearly  opposite  the  house  was  often  used 
by  Webster  as  his  rural  study  and  is  the  only  structure  spared 
by  the  flames.  Near  the  house  are  two  large  elms  planted  by 
Webster  at  the  birth  of  bis  son,  Edward,  and  his  daughter,  Julia. 
He  always  referred  to  these  trees  as  "brother"  and  "sister." 

In  the  corner  of  the  yard  set  off  by  an  iron  fence  is  the  family  grave- 
yard. The  tomb  of  the  statesman  is  a  mound  of  earth  surmounted 
by  a  marble  slab  bearing  this  inscription,  "Daniel  Webster,  born 
January  18,  178^;  Died  October  24,  1652.    Lord  I  believe:  help  thou 

mine  unbelief. 

"  i'hilosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the  vastness 
of  ihc  universe  in  comparison  with  the  iosignificaQce  of  this  globe  has 
sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me;  but  my  heart 
has  .ilways  assured  and  re-assured  me  that  the  gosiul  of  Jc-sus  Christ 
must  be  a  divine  reality.  ^  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  mere 
human  production.  This  belief  enters  into  the  very  depth  of  my 
conscience.    The  whole  history  of  man  proves  it.'' 

At  his  father's  right  is  bi-^  son,  Major  Edward  Webster,  who  died 
in  Taylor's  Mexican  Cam[)aiga  of  1848.  The  stone  over  another  sou 
bears  this  inscription: 

"Colonel  Fletcher  Wch>tcr.  12th  Mas^aehuselt>  \  i>Iuntecrs,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Grace  Fletcher  Webster;  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 25th  July,  1 8 13;  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  on  the  old  bat- 
tlefield of  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  August  30,  1862." 

Daniel  Webster,  New  Kiu'lmd  s  most  vivid  great  man,  first  came 
to  Marshfield  in  183 1  and  bought  the  old  1  ho  mas  homestead,  but  he 
was  possessed  of  land  hunger  and  kept  adding  farm  to  farm  until,  at 
his  death,  he  had  here  an  estate  of  nearly  1800  acres.  He  was  a  sci- 
entific farmer,  and  did  much  to  teach  the  farmers  about  here  the  proper 
use  of  the  soil,  how  to  fertilise  it  with  the  abundance  of  kelp  which  was 
easily  obtained  from  the  sea,  and  the  value  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 
He  was  a  lover  of  cattle  and  his  hoMinirs  were  well  stocked  with  hluorlcd 
herds.  He  was  extremely  fund  of  angling,  and  it  is  said  that  a  trout 
was  the  first  to  hear  the  exclamation  which  later  added  luster  to  his 
name  at  Bunker  Hill:  "Venerable  men,  you  have  rnmc  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out 
your  lives  that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day  " 

He  had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  in  costume.  "At  dinner  or 
holding  a  levee,  he  always  looked  the  gentleman  superhlv:  when  out 
upon  a  fishing  excursion,  he  lould  nut  be  taken  for  anything  but  an 
anglor,  and  when  on  a  shootinL;  frolic,  he  was  a  genuine  rustic  Nimrod." 
He  was  once  trampint:  over  the  Marshfield  meadows  shooting  when  he 
encountered  a  couple  of  Boston  sporting  snobs,  who  were  stucic  in  the 
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mud.  N'tjt  knowing  Webster  but  "ieciii;:  tliai  he  w.t^  stron*^  and  stal- 
wart, they  begged  him  to  carry  them,  one  by  one  on  his,  back,  to  dry 
Und.  which  he  readily  did.  He  accepted  tlie  quarter  which  they  prof* 
fered  for  his  trouble.  Then  they  inquired  if  "Old  Webster  was  likely 
to  !)L-  at  home,"  as  they  mipht  call.  Mr  Webster  replied  that  the 
gciilleman  alluded  to  was  not  at  home  ju.sL  then,  but  would  be  so  soon 
as  he  could  walk  to  the  bouse,  and  then  added  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  at  dinner. 

Further  on  to  the  left,  on  the  toad  to  Green  Harbor,  is  Cares- 
well,  the  old  Winslow  estate.  The  present  quaint  low-roofed 
house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  built  by  Governor  Josiah 

Winslow  of  Plymouth  Colony.  \  boulder  with  a  bronze  tab- 
let and  pointer  near  the  house  indicates  the  site  of  the  residence 
of  Govern'  r>  Kdward  and  Josiah  Winslow. 

In  the  W  iii>low  burying  ground  was  buried  Peregrine  Wliiie, 
the  tirsl  while  child  born  in  New  i-.nglanil.  The  Winslow 
tomb,  marked  by  a  brown  stone  slab  supported  by  stone 
piUars,  has  the  Winslow  arms  and  bears  this  inscription: 

'*  Governor  Josiah  Winslow,  the  first  native-born  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh Colony,  who  died  in  i68o;   his  wife  lVneIo|>e;   the  Honorable 

John  Wiiislow,  a  major-Rcncral  in  the  British  army,  and  the  officer 
who  removed  the  French  Acadians  from  their  count r^r;  the  Honor- 
able Isaac  Winslow,  Esq;  with  later  and  less  distinguished  member* 

of  the  family." 

Governor  Kdward  Winslow's  marriage  to  Susannah  White  occurred 
here  in  Marshfield  in  the  spring  of  162 1  and  was  the  first  marriage  in 
the  new  colony.  The  Governor  was  a  powerful  figure  of  the  time. 
He  won  the  lastinc:  friendship  of  ^^aN■^asoit.  did  much  to  alleviate  the 
sutlcrings  of  tlic  culujiists  on  several  occasions,  and  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  represent  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  and  defend  it  from 
attack.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  remained  nine  years  in  Ens- 
land  holding  a  minor  office  under  Cromwell  and  was  sent  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark.  Later  he  headed  a  commission  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  died  at  sea  on  the  way  to  Jamaica.  He  was  a  writer  of  some 
ability  ami  ha>  left  a  numher  of  books.  His  son  Josiah  became  the 
first  native  born  Ciovcnmr  of  the  colony. 

Of  Green  Harbor  (2.5)  Governor  Bradford  remarks  in  his 
Journal:  "A  plase  very  well  meadowed  a.nd  iUL  lu  keep  and 
rear  cattle,  good  store."  The  land  here  was  granted  to  Edward 
Winslow.  A  settlement  was  iurst  made  on  the  site  of  Green 
Harbor  Village  on  the  road  to  Brant  Rock  in  1638.  This  is 
the  R.R.  station  for  Brant  Rock,  a  thriving  and  popular  sum- 
mer colony  of  some  hundreds  of  small  cottages.  On  the  Brant 
Rock  road  at  the  corner  of  Rexham  Terrace  is  the  house  built 
and  occupied  by  Kenelm  Winslow,  Governor  Edward's  brother. 

The  detour  passes  under  R.R.  and  rejoins  the  main  route. 

From  Marshheld  the  State  Road  crosses  Duck  Hill  Ri  ver  to 
the  little  village  of  Millbrook  east  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Duxbury  marshes,  across  which  are  seen  the  tall  oi^rials  of  the 
wireless  stalbn  at  Brant  Rock  and  the  Standish  monument  on 
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Captain's  Hill,  Duxbury.  A  half  mile  beyond  at  the  four 
corners  the  State  Road,  with  red  markers,  coniinues  straight 
ahead  inlatid  lu  island  Creek  and  Kingston. 

Detour  to  Duxbury  and  Powder  Point. 
Turning  sharp  to  the  left  cross  R.R.  at  Duxbury  Station. 

3J0   DUXBURY,   Alt  31  ft.   Pop  {twp)  1688  {1910),  1921  {1915), 
P^mouth  Co,  SHHed  1630.  Indim  namt  M^akt^sei, 

Duxbury  was  named  for  Duxborough  Hall,  the  home  of  the 
Standish  famOy  in  England,  for  Miles  Standish  early  left  the 
Plymouth  Colony  and  established  himself  here. 

In  the  last  decade  the  native  agricultural  and  fishing  poptUa- 
tion  has  dwindled,  but  the  development  of  the  summer  and 
residential  colony  has  grown.  On  the  street  leading  from  the 
station  is  the  Wright  Memorial  Library,  and  directly  opposite 
on  the  left  is  the  Wright  estate,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  South 
Shore.  Near  the  station  is  the  Alden  house,  a  gray  shingled 
structure  on  a  grassy  knoll  overlooking  the  Blue  iish  river. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old  and  was  built  by 
a  grandson  of  John  and  Frisdlla.  Here  John  Alden,  alter  h& 
marriage  with  PrisdUa  Mullens  whose  home  had  been  in 
Barnstable  (p  546),  built  his  house  in  163 1.  It  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Alden  Kindred  Association.  The  brown  house  on 
the  right  a  little  further  on  is  the  telegraph  office  for  the  Atlantic 
Cable  from  Brest,  France.  It  comes  to  land  on  the  beach  a 
mile  and  a  half  awjiy.  The  lanciing  of  the  cable  in  1869  was 
celebrated  with  elaborate  public  ceremonies. 

Note.  The  road  straight  on  leads  to  the  I'owdt-r  I'oint  peninsula, 
the  center  of  gaycty  in  summer  time  and  of  cducalionul  cfTort  in  the 
winter,  for  here  is  the  Powder  Point  School  for  Boys.  From  the  tip 
of  the  peninsula  a  Ion  -  r  ''"  bridge  leads  to  Duxbury  Brach.  six  miles 
long,  the  hnest  of  the  Old  Colony.  At  its  southern  end  is  the  Gurnet, 
a  bluff  eighty  feet  high,  on  which  are  the  Twin  Gurnet  Lights  and  a 
Life  Saving  Station.  The  Gurnet  is  ^'oolo^'icaMy  pre  ;;la(  ial  and  prob- 
ably the  same  age  as  the  Third  Cliff  at  Scituate.  Halfway  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Gurnet  is  a  low  hill  of  the  same  formation  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  sand,  on  which  are  foun<l  both  fauna  and  flora  of  typical 
southern  varieties  not  el*.ewhere  founti  so  far  north.  At  low  tide  are 
exposed  vast  areas  of  mud  dats  from  which  come  the  famous  Duxbury 
dams.  A  recent  article  in  the  "New  York  Times"  says  that  the  Dux- 
bury sincrint;  (lams  "have  I)een  the  f:reatest  attraction  of  Duxliury 
since  the  landing  <>f  the  Pilgrims,"  but  although  the  dams  have  long 
been  known  for  their  excellent  flavor,  their  vocal  ability  seems  to  await 
development  until  arrival  in  New  York. 

From  the  telegraph  office  we  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  south 
across  Blue  Fish  River  through  the  quiet  shaded  streets  of 
Duxbury.  At  the  line  between  Duxbury  and  South  Duxbury 
a  large  English  privet  hedge  on  the  left  encloses  the  estate 
formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Fannie  Davenport,  the  fa- 
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mous  actress.  South  Duxbury,  a  mile  south,  is  the  old  part 
of  the  town.  Stretching  back  inshore  are  the  hamlets  of 
Tinkertown,  Tarkiln,  and  Ashdod. 

The  road  to  the  left  leads  out  to  Captain's  Mill,  surmounted 
by  the  Standish  Monument,  a  conspicuous  landmark  all  along 
this  coast.  At  the  foot  of  Captain's  Hill  is  the  Standish  cot- 
tage, built  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Miles  Standish,  in  part 
from  materials  of  his  father's  house  after  it  burned  down,  the 
celhar  of  which  is  near  at  hand.  It  is  a  long,  low,  gambrel- 
roofed  structure,  the  broad  chimney  showing  the  date  1666. 

Captain's  Hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  Nook  200  feet  and 
the  monument  rises  no  feet  higher.  It  was  built  in  1872  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000.    The  keystone  of  the  entrance  was  pre 


Gurnet,  named  after  a  promontory  near  Plymouth,  England, 
from  which  a  long  sandbar,  Saquish,  an  Indian  term  signifying 
an  abundance  of  clams,  curves  landward. 

From  South  Duxbury  cross  R.R.  To  the  right  is  the  old 
graveyard  where  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
The  most  ancient  headstones  are  now  dilapidated;  yet  on  one 
of  them  may  be  read  the  words,  "  Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Deacon 
William  Brewster,  who  departed  this  life  Nov^""  ye  3**,  1723, 
aged  nearly  78  years."  Here  also  lie  John  and  Priscilla  Alden, 
and  Miles  Standish  and  his  two  wives.  Miles  Standish's 
grave  is  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  easily  identified  by  four 
cannon  and  a  boulder.  On  one  of  the  headstones  is  the  follow- 
ing epitaph:  "Ascneath  Soule.    The  chisel  can't  help  her  any." 

Just  beyond,  the  road  rejoins  the  State  Highway,  the  main 
route  from  Marshfield.  The  road  overlooks  Kingston  Bay, 
and  crosses  Island  Creek  with  its  salt  meadows  to  the  quiet 
little  hamlet  of  Island  Creek.  Near  here  is  a  model  dairy 
farm,  evidence  of  what  scientific  cultivation  of  apparently 
worthless  soil  will  do  to  produce  prolific  crops.  The  road 
curves  inland  at  an  elevation. 

As  we  approach  Kingston  before  crossing  R.R.  two  turns 
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sented  by  President  Grant. 
The  view  is  magnificent.  Im- 
mediately before  us  in  the  Bay 
is  Clark's  Island,  where  the 
exploring  shallop  from  the 
"  Mayflower  "  landed  to  spend 
the  Sabbath.  This  is  com- 
memorated by  the  inscription 
"On  the  Sabbath  Day  \Vc 
Rested"  on  the  flat  rock  near 
the  middle  of  the  Island.  Be- 
yond is  Duxbury  Beach,  the 
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to  the  led  iiUo  BracKonl  Lane  bring  us  to  a  tablet  marking 
the  site  of  the  Bradford  house,  buUt  by  Plymouth's  second 
Governor  as  early  as  1637.  It  stands  behind  the  house  over- 
looking the  meadows  to  Captain's  Hill,  where  his  friends 
MQes  Standish  and  Elder  Brewster  lived.  Bradford  may 
dispute  with  Samuel  Fuller,  the  Old  Colony's  first  physician, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  summer  resident  along  the 
South  Shore.  His  son,  Major  William  Bradford,  afterward 
occupied  this  house,  atvl  Hradfords  continuetl  to  be  numerous 
here  until  the  micidie  ol  the  nineteenth  century. 

45J  KiNGSTON  Pop  (twp^  2445  (19io\  2580  {1915).  Piymouth 
Co.    Settled  1637.    MJg.  tacks  and  hardware, 

Kingston  is  a  restful  old  town,  long  known  as  the  'North 
End  of  Plymouth,'  in  the  midst  of  salt  meadows  about  the 
Jones  river.  Fine  old  mansions  line  the  main  streets  completely 
overarched  by  towering  elms.  Rocky  Nook  and  Seaside  are 
pretty  summer  settlements  on  the  shore. 

The  Major  John  Bradford  house  on  a  high  embankment 
near  the  river  is  the  most  interesting  landniark.  For  years 
the  precious  manuscript,  the  "Bradford  History  of  Plymouth," 
remnined  in  this  house. 

In  1728  Major  |ohn  Bradford  gave  Dr.  Prince  the  Bradford  papers, 
and  authorized  him  to  reclaim  the  History  from  Judge  Sewall  and 
deposit  it  in  the  Old  South  Church.  It  disappeared  in  Rc\ ulutionary 
days,  hut  fifty  years  later  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  Fulham 
Palace.  The  original  of  the  "Log  of  the  May  dower,"  by  Wiiliam 
Bradford,  is  now  in  the  capital  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  On  May  26.  1807,  Governor  Ro^'er  WoKott 
on  receiving  it  from  Mr.  Bayard,  then  Ambassador  to  England,  said, 
"In  this  precious  volume  which  I  hold  in  my  hands— the  gift  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — ^is  told  the  whole  simpTe 
story  of  *PHmouth  Plantation.'" 

Kingston,  lying  about  the  "very  pleasant  river"  which  the  Pilgrim 
leaders  explored,  and  named  for  Captain  Jones  of  the  **  Mayflower,'* 
occupies  the  territory  which  they  had  *'a  K'reai  liking  to  plant  in," 
instead  of  Plymouth,  but  decided  against  because  it  lay  too  far  from 
thdr  fishing,  and  was  "so  encompassed  with  woods"  that  they  feared 
danger  from  the  savages.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  places  occupied, 
however,  upon  the  "flowing  of  many  people  into  the  country,"  which, 
Bradford  tells  us,  caused  cattle  and  corn  to  rise  to  a  great  price.  "No 
man  now  thought  he  could  live  except  he  had  cattle  &  a  great  deal 
<if  erounde  to  keep  them.  ...  So  there  was  no  longer  holding  them  to 
gciher,  but  they  must  of  necessity  goc  to  their  great  lots,"  and  they 
"scattered  all  over  ye  bay." 

Between  Kingston  and  Plymouth  the  highway  is  gradu- 
ally being  replaced  hy  tarvia  macadam  (p  874). 

To  the  left  are  the  extensive  ropewalks  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  the  larn'  t  ( <mcern  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
employing  2000  hand.s  with  an  output  of  Sio,ooo,ooo  a  year. 
Its  steamers  bring  direct  to  Plymouth  sisal  from  Yucatan,  and 
it  imports  quantities  of  maniia  from  the  Philippines. 


PLYMOUTH 


SOM  PLYMOUTH.  Alt  38  ft.  Pop  (twp)  12.141  {1910),  12,92& 
{292S).  Shire  town  of  Plymouth  Co.  Settled  It20.  Indian 
name  Patuxet.  Port  of  Entr\/,  Mfq.  cordage,  rmo^cns, 
tacks,  stoves,  rubber  goods,  insulated  mre;  cranberry  rruirket, 
Vdtue  of  Product  {1913%  $14^4  fiOO;  Payrott,  $lJ76/tOO. 

Pl3nnouth  is  to  all  Americans  a  shrine  hallowed  by  its  his- 
tory and  associations.  Here  are  places  and  objects  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  world's  greatest  men  or  with  mighty 
deeds/'  said  Governor  Roger  Wolcott,  "that  the  soul  of  him 

who  gazes  upon  them  is  lost  in  n  sense  of  reverent  awe,  as  it 
listens  to  the  voice  thnt  speaks  from  the  past."  Plymouth  is 
not,  however,  dependcnl  upon  its  ioo,cxx>  annual  visitors,  for 
the  hamlet  of  the  Forefathers  is  the  seat  of  imp<irtant  indus- 
tries thai  have  brought  pilgrims  of  a  later  day.  lialuins.  Poles, 
Swedes,  and  Portuguese,  to  its  factories.  The  coming  tercen- 
tenary in  1920  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  hopes  of  Plymouth  citizens  for  State  and  federal  aid  for 
improvements  of  the  town's  waterfront. 

The  harbor,  although  shallow  in  the  main,  has  three  channels 
18  feet  deep  at  low  water  and  is  still  being  improved  to  ac- 
oonmiodate  laige  ocean  steamers.  The  annual  foreign  im- 
ports have  a  value  of  about  $7,000,000  so  that  Plymouth 
ranks  directly  next  to  Boston  as  a  port  of  entr\'  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  the  nearest  harbor  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Plym- 
outh is  expecting  an  increase  ni  (  ommerce  and  industries  as 
soon  as  the  advantages  of  thib  new  canal  enterpii.^e  arc  real- 
ized. 1000  acres  of  llats  in  the  harbor  are  now  planted  with 
clams.  Xoihing  of  the  product  is  wasted.  The  dams  are 
graded  as  carefully  as  Western  apples;  the  shells  are  used  for 
poultiy-fceding  and  road-making,  and  the  canning  furnishes 
dam  bouillon  as  a  by-product.  By  this  economic  handling 
a  profit  of  $5oo-$75o  an  acre  is  readily  obtainable.  Brook 
trout  for  market  and  spawn  for  the  supply  of  streams  througli- 
out  New  England  are  raised  on  a  large  scale  rranberr>'  cul- 
ture of  1200  acres  of  bog  produces  ui)ward  ol  $300,000  worth 
annually,  and  i^lymoulh  markets  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
cranberry  crop  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Entering  the  town  on  Court  St.,  the  National  Mnn\imeTit  to 
the  I'^jrefathers  rises  from  a  hill  to  the  right,  one  Ijlock  tli^tant 
on  AilcrLon  Si.  It  is  81  feet  high,  of  Maine  granite,  completed 
in  i88g,  thirty  years  after  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  The  sur- 
mounting statue,  36  feet  high,  represents  Faith»  and  below  on 
buttresses  are  monolith  seated  figures  of  Morality,  Law,  Edu- 
cation, and  Freedom.  Below  alio  reliefs  illustrate  scenes  of 
early  Pilgrim  history,  and  panels  give  the  names  of  the  "May- 
flower" company.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  beautiful.  Helow 
lie  Plymouth  and  the  circle  of  Plymouth  Bay,  its  northern 
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headland,  Captain's  Hill,  with  the  Standish  monument  crown- 
ing its  peak,  the  Gurnet  stretching  along  the  outer  harbor,  and 
to  the  south  the  l>uld  biuiis  of  ALmomet. 

Further  along  Court  St.,  on  the  left  at  the  corner  of  Chilton 
St.  is  Fi]grtm  Hall,  with  a  Doric  portico,  built  by  the  Pilgrim 
Society  in  1824.   (Open  daily.   Adm.  25  cents.) 

It  contains  in  interestins  collection  o£  relics  of  the  Pilgrims.  On 

the  walls  arc  a  number  of  Kirpe  canv;i';r^,  more  notable  for  their  sub- 
jects than  their  art,  depicting  sceneii  cuancclcd  with  the  early  settle- 
ment. Here,  too,  are  the  ample  armchairs  of  Goveraor  Carver  and 
Elder  Brewster  and  a  little  Dutch  cradle  in  which  Peregrine  White 

ip  SSti),  the  first  Pilgrim  child,  was  rocked.    Case  A  contains  relics  of 
^eregrine  White.    In  Case  B  is  John  Aldcn's  Bible,  with  the  date 
e66Ip  and  Elder  Breirster's  christening  bowl.    Case  C  contains  the 
fumous  sword  of  Mifcs  Standish,  "This  is  the  swonl  of  Damascus  I 
fought  with  in  Flanders."    It  bears  two  ancient  inscriptions  in  Cuhc 
and  Arabic.    A  sampler  worked  by  his  daughter  has  this  verse: 
** Lores  Standish  is  my  name, 
Lord,  guide  my  hart  that  I  may  doe  Thy  will; 
Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  convenient  skill 
As  will  conduee  tu  virtue  void  of  shame. 
And  I  will  (five  the  glory  to  ihy  name." 
In  Case  D  are  many  valuable  books,  including  John  Elioi  s  Indian  Bible 
of  1685.  of  which  there  are  but  four  extant,  and  a  ''Breeches"  Bible 
of  1599.    Case  F  contains  relics  of  the  Winslows,  and  Case  (•  <^words 
of  Governor  Carver  and  Elder  Brewster,  and  a  record  of  the  sale  of  a 
negro  boy,  Plymouth,  1753.    In  the  annex  is  a  valuable  library,  many 
old  portraits,  and  a  model  of  the  "Mayflower."    At  the  head  of  the 
main  hall,  in  a  case  by  itsrlf,  is  the  Colonial  patent,  or  cliarter,  1631, 
the  oldest  State  documeai  in  New  England  if  not  in  America. 

Uppobile  the  Court  House  on  Russell  St.  is  the  new  Reg- 
istry Building,  which  contains  the  first  records  of  the  Colony. 
Behind  the  Court  House  is  the  old  County  Prison. 

Tripling  left  on  North  St.  to  the  waterfront,  on  the  comer 
of  Winalow  St,  under  spreading  lindens  planted  in  1760,  is  the 
Winslow  mansion,  with  a  beautifully  carved  doorway,  built 
in  1734  by  Edward,  then  head  of  the  family. 

On  the  waterfront  at  the  foot  of  North  St.  to  the  right  is 
Plymouth  Rock,  covered  by  a  granite  canopy  of  incongruous 
archiiL'cture.  In  a  chamber  on  the  top  of  the  canopy  are 
preserved  some  osseous  remains  which  were  brought  to  light 
in  the  exploration  of  Cole's  Hill,  the  first  burying  ground  t)f 
the  Pilgrims.  No  "rock  bound  coast "  is  near,  only  what  was 
once  a  low  sandy  shore  at  the  base  of  a  low  blull,  now  rather  an 
unkempt  regbn  of  wharves.  The  Rock  itseU  is  not  a  part 
of  some  huge  cliff,  but  an  oval  glacial  boulder  of  greenish 
syenite,  with  a  bulk  of  about  seven  tons. 

It  was  not  till  1741  when  a  wharf  was  built  over  it  that  the  Rock 
was  publicly  identified  as  the  landing  place  of  the  first  boatload  of 
Pilgrims.  Then  Thomas  Faunce  (1646-1745),  whose  father,  John,  had 
come  over  in  the  "Ann"  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  95  told  the  story  of 
the  Rock  as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  father  and  other  Pilgrims.  We 
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know  that  Elder  Faunce  spoke  thus  because  Mrs.  White,  who  died  in 
iSio  at  95,  and  Deacon  Spooner,  who  die<i  in  1818  at  8  transmitted  this 
testimony  to  the  orator  of  Forefathers'  Day  in  1817. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775  the  upper  portion,  split 
off  l)>  ffiist.  was  moved  to  the  town  square  and  placed  at  the  fool  of 
the  Liberty  Pule.  Uii  the  Fourth  of  July  in  18^4  the  Rock  was  re- 
moved to  a  portion  in  front  of  Pilgnm  Hall,  where  it  remained  for 
forty-six  years.  In  1880  it  was  replaced  in  its  present  position  and  the 
two  fragments  re-united  after  a  'separation  of  over  a  century.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  canopy  wa»  erected.  The  tradition  of  Mary 
Chilton's  beinK  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  Rock  is  groundless,  also  the 
claim  that  John  .\lden  was  amon.i;  the  first.  The  ** landing."  on  l>rc  t  m- 
ber  31,  was  that  of  the  exploring  party  of  "ten  of  their  principal  men" 
with  two  of  the  "hired  seamen"  and  six  others  of  the  crew,  leaving 
the  company  aboard  the  "Mayflower"  at  what  is  now  Provincetown. 
When  the  "Mayfltiwcr"  arrivrd  at  Provincetown,  December  26,  it 
continued  to  be  the  headuuarLcrs  while  the  homes  were  being  erected, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  March  that  the  whole  company  were 
transferred  to  the  shore. 

Behind  the  Rock  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  sloi>e 
of  Cole's  Hill.  Here  **in  the  little  field  overlooking  the  sea'* 
during  that  first  sad  winter  were  buried  half  the  little  band, 
the  graves  being  leveled  and  in  the  .spring  planted  with  corn 
thai  the  Indians  might  not  know  ihc  extent  of  their  loss.  At 
various  times  parts  of  skeletons  have  here  been  brought  to 
light,  which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  Caucasian  and  un- 
doubtedly those  of  the  Pilgrims.  During  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary times  and  up  to  the  War  of  181 2  this  was  the  site 
of  a  batteiy.  "Mourt's  Relation"  tells  concisely  the  story 
of  that  winter:  ''This  month  [March]  thirteen  of  our  numbor 
die.  And  in  three  months  past  dies  half  our  company — the 
greatest  part  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wanting  houses  and  other 
comforts,  being  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases 
which  their  long  voyage  and  unaccommodatc  condition 
brought  upon  ihem,  so  as  there  die  sometimes  two  or  three  a 
day.  Of  a  hundred  persons  scarce  fifty  remaining;  the  living 
scarce  able  lo  bury  the  tlead.** 

ContiFiuing  along  the  waterfront  we  come  to  Leyden  St.,  the 
first  street  laid  out  in  New  England,  and  named,  in  1823,  from 
the  hospitable  town  in  Holland  where  the  l^ilgrims  once  lived. 
Here  just  below  the  corner  of  Carver  and  Leyden  Sts.  was 
erected  the  first  building,  the  "Common  House/'  a  thatched 
log  hut  about  twenty  feet  square.  A  bronze  tablet  now  marks 
its  site.  The  new  Federal  Building,  containing  the  customs 
house  and  the  post  ofHce  stands  on  the  land  allotted  to 
William  Brewster.  At  the  corner  of  Main  St.,  the  Governor 
Bradford  Building  is  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  house  of 
Gov.  Wm.  Bradiurd.  Opposite  is  the  Pilgrim  Spring,  but  now 
pumped  from  the  original  source  to  tlie  granite  fountain. 
Here  the  street  widens  into  iowu  Square,  shaded  by  noble 
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elms  planted  in  1784,  and  here  is  the  Congregational  Church, 
known  as  the  "Church  of  the  Pilgrimage."  The  tablet  on 
the  front  of  the  church  is  inscril)ed  in  grateful  memory  to  those 
"who,  at  the  lime  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  1801,  ad- 
hered to  the  belief  of  the  Fathers."  Opposite  is  the  old  Town 
House  built  in  1740  as  a  Court  House.  At  the  head  of  the 
square  is  the  modern  stone  church,  the  front  of  which  is  marked 
with  bronze  tablets  designating  it  as  "The  First  Church  in 
Plymouth  and  the  linead  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  church, 
though  not  of  the  faith.  In  the  belfry  hangs  the  old  town  bell 
cast  by  Paul  Revere. 

On  Burial  Hill  beyond  and  above  Town  Square  repose  the 
remains  of  descendants  of  those  who  survived  the  first  winter 
anr!  a  few  of  the  original  settlers.  "In  one  field  a  great  hill, 
on  which  we  point  to  make  a  platform  and  plant  our  ord- 
nance, which  will  command  all  round  al)out.  From  thence 
we  may  see  into  the  hay  and  far  into  the  sea."  Marble  tablets 
mark  the  location  of  the  Old  Fort  and  Watch  Tower.  Here 
Captain  Miles  Standish  built  his  solid  timber  fort,  twenty  by 
twenty,  in  January,  1621.  The  next  year  a  larger  one  "both 
strong  and  comly,  which  was  of  good  defence"  was  erected,  as 
Bradford  tells  us,  ''with  a  flate  rofe  &  battlements,*'  on  which 
were  mounted  six  cannon.  This  survived  also  as  a  meeting 
house.  At  the  time  of  King  Philip's  War  (167  s  7^^)  a  third 
and  more  formidable  structure  was  erected,  palisaded  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Here,  after  the  war  ended,  King 
Philip's  head  was  long  e\[>f)sed  upon  its  battlements,  as  that 
of  Wittuwamat,  a  chief  killed  by  Standish  in  a  hot  duel  at 
Weymouth  in  1623.  had  been  displayed  above  the  walls  of  the 
earlier  fort.  The  Bradford  Obelisk  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  was 
placed  in  1835  on  the  site  of  Governor  Bradford's  grave. 

The  gravestones  here  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  oldest,  1681, 
is  that  in  memory  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  Kdward  Gray.  Some  of 
the  stones,  which  were  imported  from  England,  arc  later  than  the 
date  indicated,  as  that  inscribed:  "Here  ended  the  Pilgrimage  of 
John  Howland  who  died  February  23,  1672-3." 

On  the  westerly  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  moiiumi-nt  !n<^trihefl  to:  "Sev- 
enty-two 'teamen,  who  perished  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  on  the  20th  and 
27th  (lays  of  December,  1778,  on  board  the  private  armed  brig,  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  of  twenty  guns,  James  M.i^ee,  of  Boston,  Commander; 
SUcty  of  whom  were  buried  in  thi?^  *^p<Jl.'' 

On  the  easterly  slo{>e  arc  a  number  of  stones  commemorating  those 
who  died  at  a  tender  ace.   One  to  a  child  aged  one  month  reads: 
"He  glanced  into  our  world  to  See 
A  sample  of  our  miscrie." 
A  little  to  the  north  another  commemorates  four  children: 
"Stop,  Tra\  tlU  r  and  shed  a  tear 
Upon  the  fate  of  children  dear." 
On  the  south  slope  the  coffin-shaped  tombstone  of  Fannie  Croml^e 
bears  her  portrait  (?)  and  the  touchiof  lines: 
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*'As  yo  nu'  as  beautiful!  and  soft  as  young, 
Aiui  gay  a&  soft;  and  innocent  as  gay." 
Beyond  is  the  iomhstone  of  Tabitha  PUsket,  1807,  with  a  defiant  epi- 
tnph.  wliidi  it  was  long  supposed  she  wrote,  uotil  the  origiiuU  was  found 
in  an  English  churchyard: 

*'  Adieu,  vain  world,  I Ve  seen  enough  of  thee; 
And  I  am  careless  what  thou  say'st  of  me; 
Thy  smiles  I  wish  not, 
Nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 
I  am  now  at  rest,  my  head  lies  quiet  here." 
Mrs  Plasket  kept  a  dame  sch<'  >1  md  spun  yarn  at  her  wheel  as  she 
taught.    U  the  little  culprits  became  unruly  she  used  to  pass  skeins 
of  yarn  under  their  arms  and  hang  them  upon  nails  In  a  row.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  Joseph  Plasket,  died  prematurely  thirteen  years  before 
her,  and  the  widow  wrote  for  him  the  epitaph: 

"  All  you  that  doth  behold  my  stone, 
( Dtisider  how  soon  I  was  gone. 
Death  does  not  always  warning  give. 
Therefore  be  careful  how  you  live. 
Repent  in  time,  no  time  delay, 
I  in  my  prime  was  called  away." 
Another  stone  sounds  a  note  of  ^jrcater  optimism: 

*' M V  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground 
Till  the  last  trumpet  joy  full  sodnd 
Then  bust  the  chains  with  sweet  surprise 
And  in  my  Saviours  image  rise." 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  white  fence,  is  the  stone  of  Elisabeth 

Savery,  with  this  cias-^ie  vcr>e: 

*'  Remember  me  as  you  pass  by. 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 
A'^  I  am  now,  so  you  will  be» 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me." 

From  Town  Square  cross  Town  Brook  by  way  of  Market 

St.  On  S;iiu1wich  St.,  near  the  Training  Green,  is  the  old 
Howl.ind  I  louse,  "the  last  house  left  in  Plymouth,  whose  walls 
have  heard  the  voices  of  the  'Mayllower*  Pilgrims."  The 
original  (Iwelliii^  had  but  two  rooms  and  a  Ican-to,  but  the 
present  strucLurc  contains  much  of  the  ongiiial  timt)er  and 
brick,  work.  It  has  been  put  in  order  by  the  "Huwland 
Descendants"  and  is  open  throughout  the  siunmer  season 
to  the  public. 

Town  Brook,  "a  very  sweet  brooke/'  flows  from  BiUington 
Sea  through  the  center  of  the  town,  *'vexed  in  all  its  .seaward 
course  by  bridges,  dams  and  mills."  On  the  shore  of  Billington 
Sea,  two  niih's  from  the  center  of  the  town,  is  Morton  Park, 

a  beautiful  pleasure  ground  t)f  200  acres.  belonp:inj^  to  the 

town.    The  'sen'  was  named  lor  young  John  Billington,  who 

discovered  it  from  a  tree  when  he  was  lost  in  the  woods. 

Plymouth  was  the  tirst  permanent  white  settlement  in  New  England 
and  the  first  permanent  Kngliiih  colony  in  America.  It  dates  from 
the  liUuiinK  here  on  Dec.  21,  i6ao.  of  the  party  of  eighteen  sent  out  in 
a  '*h:tllop  from  the  "  Mayflower,"'  which  lay  at  anchor  in  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  now  rroviucetown.  Having  spent  Sunday  on  Clark's  Island, 
"On  Monday  they  aounded  the  harbor,  and  founde  it  fitt  for  ship- 
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f>ing;  and  marched  also  into  ye  land  and  found  diverse  cornficids  and 
itle  nuiinir  brooks,  a  place  very  good  for  situation.*' 

The  region  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  I*atuxr1  and  tfuy  had  had 
cornfields  in  the  neighborhood  before  the  coast  from  Kennebec  to  Narra- 
gaosctt  had  been  devastated  by  a  p>estilencc  four  years  previously. 
The  Patttzet  Indians  were  almost  exterminated,  Tisquantum  being  the 
sole  survivor,  having  been  in  England  at  the  time.  Ri  turninp  to  his 
home  he  became  their  friend  and  interpreter,  teaching  them  how  to 
plant  their  corn  when  the  oak  leaves  were  a  mouse*9  ear  size  and  to 
place  herring  in  each  hill  as  a  fLrtilizcr.  April  r.  1621,  the  famous 
treaty  with  Massasoit  was  made,  which  lasted  over  fifty  years  and 
undoubtedly  saved  the  little  colony  from  destruction.  It  was  broken 
by  his  son  PhiUp  in  1675. 

Tn  the  Autumn  of  i6ji,  after  tbrv  had  gathered  their  crop^  from 
their  thirty  acres  and  their  furs  and  iumber  were  safely  stored,  they 
held  their  first  Thanksgiving  and  made  merry  for  three  days  with 
Massasoit  and  ninety  Indians  as  guests.  Fish,  wild  fowl,  and  veni- 
son were  aplenty.  There  wasy  at  last,  reason  for  thanksgiving,  for  the 
land  yielded  bountifully,  trade  with  the  Indians  was  profitable,  and 
the  sea  supplied  abundant  food.  Notwithstanding  Bradford's  state- 
ment that  in  the  >H'ginning  "\Vc  did  lack  small  hooks."  New  England, 
beiorc  1650,  annually  sent  to  Europe  Xioo,ooo  worth  of  dried  codfish. 

Plymouth  bore  its  part  with  the  other  New  England  colonies  in  the 
early  Indian  wars  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  limt's  the  con- 
federation sold  into  foreign  bondage  their  (ocs  taken  in  arms.  A  few, 
convicted  of  killing  people  "otherwise  than  in  war,"  were  executed. 
The  last  lineal  descendants  of  Massasoit,  two  sisters  named  Mitchell, 
are  now  Hvinff  in  a  town  near  Plymouth,  and  claim  land  at  ''Betty's 
Neck"  in  Mi<ldlcl)oro  as  their  ancestral  possession.  In  loyo  Plymouth 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sir  Edmund  Antiro.s,  the  Governor  of 
the  New  England  territory,  and  in  1692  was  united  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony. 


R.  30  i  2.  Plymouth  to  Ptovincetown.  79.0  m. 

Via  the  Nohth  Shore  op  the  Cape. 

Thb  route  along  the  North  Shore  of  Cape  Cod  is  the  short- 
est route  to  Provincetown.  The  roads  throughout  are  now 
all  splendid  State  macadam,  with  red  markers.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful trip,  skirting  the  shore  most  of  the  way,  with  repeated 
and  varying  views  of  Cape  Cod  liay,  approximately  the  route 
alon^?  ^\hich  Thoreau  traveled  in  1849  by  stage  and  on  foot. 
Mayilijwers  are  abundant  along  the  first  section  of  road  in 
the  si)ring,  and  the  cranberry  culture  is  very  evident. 

Leaving  Plymouth  by  Main  and  Sandwich  Sis.,  following 
the  trolley,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor^  the  southern  arm 
of  which  is  formed  by  Long  Beach. 

Note.  Just  to  the  south,  near  the  hamlet*  of  Chiltonville, 
named  for  Mary  Chilton  who  tradition  states  was  the  first  of 
the  Pilgrims  to  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  is  the  estate  known 
as  The  Forges,  formerly  the  property  of  Eben  D.  Jordan  and 
now  owned  by  Sherman  L.  Whipple  of  Boston.  Through  it 
runs  Bimip  Rock  Road,  one  of  the  original  highways  of  the 
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country  and  which  follows  an  old  Indian  trail  from  Plymouth 
to  the  head  of  Buzzards  Ray.  A  few  miles  farther  south  alon^; 
this  road  is  Clam  Puddinp  Pond. 

Kendall  tells  us  "thai  llu  <int  icnt  colonists,  on  their  way  to  aiui  from 
the  courts,  were  accustomed  to  bait  on  its  margin,  taking  clam-pudding 
(their  travelling  dish)  from  their  wallets,  and  using  the  water  as  their 
beverage.''  The  country  about  here  affording  an  abundance  of  sea 
food  was  much  frequented  by  the  aborigines.  Kendall  further  re> 
marks:  "From  this  oriKina!  situation  of  things,  it  results,  that  many 
Indian  traditions  and  monuments  remain,  together  with  e\  i  n  some 
portion  of  the  people.  Among  the  monuments,  are  six  or  sevtu  masses 
of  Stone,  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  woods,  on  which  the  Indians, 
thouch  professing  themselves  Christians,  still  make  otTt  rings,  and  to 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  given  the  name  of  Sacrifice  Kocks.  Two  Sac- 
ri6ce  Rocks  are  on  the  side  of  the  r<Md  leading  from  Plymouth  to  Sand- 
wich. One  of  them  may  he  six  feet  high,  and  the  Other  four;  and  both 
are  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length. " 

Crossing  Kcl  River  the  road  runs  over  Manomet  Hill  (380  ft). 
This  marks  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northernmost  line  of 
terminal  moraine  clearly  distinguishable  in  souihcabiern  Mas- 
sachusetts, through  Rhode  Island,  into  Connecticut. 

On  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Bay  at  Manomet  (6.0)  there 
is  a  summer  colony.  W.  Behnont  Parker,  traveler,  author* 
editor,  has  a  summer  farm  here.  South  of  the  village  the  road 
passes  Fresh  Pond  and  the  sea.  The  country  from  here  on  is 
sandy,  covered  with  a  young  growth  of  scrub-oak  broken  by 
occasional  era iiIh- rry  bogs.  The  present  excellent  roads  on  ih« 
Cape  are  of  relatively  recent  origin,  due  to  State  initiative. 

Below  Manonu'l  near  Fresh  I'ond  we  reach  the  tirst  of  the 
famous  r;ii)e  (xxl  "sand  and  oil"  roads,  buill  of  the  local  s;vnd, 
mixed  with  Socony  asphalt  binder  (p  875).  The  heal  of  the 
sun  on  this  inLxiure  of  sand  and  asphalt  makes  a  roadway  with 
an  asphaltic  surface,  smooth  and  elastic.  The  Cape  Cod 
**sand  and  oil"  roads  are  now  being  extensively  copied  in 
Florida.  There  is  no  missing  the  main  road,  for  it  is  marked 
by  red  bands  on  the  telegraph  poles  all  the  way  to  Province- 
town.    It  was  not  always  thus. 

In  1802,  Wemld!  Davi<,  travelinK  in  this  rc  icion,  writes  as  follow?;- 
"The  traveller  uu  the  publick  road  from  Plymouth  to  Sandwich  would 
probably  be  often  induced  from  the  sandy  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
the  unsettled  stale  of  the  country,  to  anticipate  with  some  solicitude 

the  close  of  his  pilgrimaKe." 

Note.  At  Cedarville  (14. 5),  a  little  hamlet  a  halt  mile  to 
the  left,  which  was  the  scene  of  Sally  McLean's  *'Cape  Ccxi 
Folks/"  the  road  fuiks.  The  lefthand  road  runs  straight  ti) 
Sagamore  and  Sandwich;  the  rigluhand.  lor  Buzzards  Bay,  is 
a  good  road  skirting  Great  Herring  Pond  to  Bournedale  (3.0). 
This  village  nestling  among  the  hiUs  was  once  the  home  of  the 
Herring  Pond  Indians.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston  built  them 
a  meeting  house  in  1668.  The  place  has  lost  some  of  its  quiet. 
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sleepy  aspect  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
(p  586).  An  excellent  tarvia  road  follows  the  sweeping  curve 
of  the  canal  to  the  highc^L  point  of  the  cut,  thirty  feet  above 
sea  level.  Near  here  on  June  22,  iqoo,  August  Bilnioni  turned 
the  tirst  shovelful  of  earth  in  the  construction  of  the  caiul,  on 
the  little  farm  where  a  famous  ancestor  of  his,  Oliver  Hazard 
Perr>'  of  Lake  Erie  fame»  was  bom.  We  continue  through  the 
lovdy  wooded  Boumedale  valley  to 

6J(i    BOURNE.   Pop  itwp)  2474  {1910),  2672  {1915).    Barnstable  Co. 

As  we  enter  the  town,  to  the  left  is  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
with  a  tablet  in  front  of  it.  The  town  was  named  after  Jon- 
athan Bourne,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Bourne,  the  famous 
Indian  missionary.  Here  a  new  highway  bridge  (  rossrs  the 
canal,  elevated  thirty-live  feet  above  the  water  to  allow  itunor 
craft  to  pass  without  opening  the  draw.  The  foundations  of 
this  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  canal  bridges  are  sunk  for  a  pro- 
spective canal  depth  of  thirty-five  feet.  The  pageant  of  Cape 
Cod  was  enacted  at  Bourne  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  in 
August,  1914*  to  celebrate  the  canal  opening.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent outdoor  presentation  of  scenes  m  the  history  of  the 
Cape.  The  site  of  the  Pilgrim  Trading  Station  of  1627  where 
Governor  Bradford  and  his  little  band  came  to  meet  and  trade 
with  the  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam  is  near  where  the  origi- 
nal bridge  used  to  cross  the  Manomet  river.  At  Buzzards  Bay 
(9.0)  we  join  Route  31  with  blue  markers  (p  585). 

Following  left  fork  at  Cedarville, — the  main  route,  with  the 
red  markers, — we  cross  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  (p  585)  and  enter 

19j0   sagamore.    (Part  0/  Bourne  twp.)   Barnstable  Co.  Mjg. 
rmtroad^  cars. 

Sagamore,  niear  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  is  a  thriv- 
big  village  strongly  contrasting  with  the  desuetude  of  the  Cape 
towns.  The  Keith  Car  Works  were  established  here  almost 
half  a  century  ago,  and  their  head,  Eben  S.  S.  Keith,  is 
sometimes  called  by  his  flatterers,  *The  Kingpin  of  the  Cape.' 
Round  the  great  car-building  work;  :\n  industrial  center  has 
^rown  lip  which  is  a  sur])rise  to  come  u[)on  after  driving  over 
miles  of  ^.mdy  oak-scrul).  The  rommerre  brought  by  the  canal 
will  probably  result  in  increased  growth  and  (level()f)ment. 
There  Is  a  dock  here  for  vessels  making  use  of  the  canal. 

Sagamore  Beach  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  Colony,  where  in 
summer  are  held  Sociological  Congresses  at  which  are  given 
notable  talks  by  readers  of  thought  and  national  reputation. 
At  Sagamore  Highlands  there  is  a  summer  cottage  colony. 

Just  before  entering  Sandwich,  on  the  left  is  Bay  View 
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Cemetery,  where  lies  Joe  Jefferson,  the  actor  (d.  1905).  His 
grave,  marked  by  a  great  boulder  which  he  himself  selected, 
may  be  seen  from  the  road. 

21.0    SANDWICH.    Pop  1688  {1910).  ISOO  {1913).    Barnstable  Co. 
Settled  1637.    Mfg.  tags  and  ornamental  glass. 

Sandwich  is  a  prosperous  and  quiet  village,  the  center  of  a 
considerable  summer  colony  on  the  hills  round  about.  Bourne 
Hill  lo  the  south  rises  to  elevations  of  250  feet.  Spring  Hill 
and  Scorton  Hill  arc  points  of  vantage  for  summer  homes. 
From  certain  points  of  view  among  the  hills,  the  sleepy  little 
town  with  its  spires  and  gables  sticking  above  the  trees  is  some- 
what suggestive  of  the  Kentish  coast  town  in  England  from 
which  it  is  named. 

The  old  Tupper  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Cape.  It 
was  built  in  1637  by  Rev.  Thomas  Tupper,  a  famous  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians.  The  house 
has  descended  in  unbroken 
line  from  father  to  son  with 
never  a  transfer  or  mortgage 
appearing  against  it.  Though 
rapidly  decaying,  the  heavy 
hewn  timber  frame  shows  the 
strength  of  the  oldtime  con- 
struction. Here,  too,  are  the 
ancient  Wing  and  Nye  houses, 
both  built  by  pioneer  families. 
„  Sandwich  is  the  home  town 

TUPPER  HOUSE  -    ,  ,        .  , 

of  the  Swifts  of  Chicago  pack- 
ing house  fame.  Their  great  industry  had  its  inception  here  in 
a  little  picturesque  farmhouse  where  the  several  brothers  com- 
posing the  great  family  were  all  born.  The  Swifts  have  been 
one  of  the  prolific  Cape  families  from  the  earliest  days. 

Near  Sandwich  is  the  Faunce  farm  established  through  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Faunce  as  a  memorial  to  her  son, 
the  village  physician,  Dr.  Robert  Faunce,  a  forceful  figure  of 
his  time.  It  was  left  in  trust  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
and  profit  of  developing  small  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poultry 
on  the  Cape.  The  trustees,  with  the  advice  of  Amherst  Agri- 
cultural College,  employ  an  expert  to  give  demonstrations  to 
school  children  and  others  interested.  The  highway  by  the 
Faunce  Demonstration  Farm  was  the  first  "sand  and  oil" 
road  bulk  by  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

This  is  the  oldest  town  on  the  Cape,  established  by  a  grant  from 
Plymouth  Colony  in  i(\\7,  to  25  settlers  chiefly  from  Lynn  and  SauKUs, 
still  represented  by  the  Freeman  family.  Its  boundaries  were  estab- 
lished by  Miles  Standish,  who  was  a  surveyor,  assisted  by  his  friend 
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John  Aldcn.  It  early  became  a  iKsliing  village,  and  the  gentle  art  of 
whale  killing  was  early  developed.  In  i6qx  Ichabod  Paddock  of  Yar- 
mouth engaged  to  po  to  Nantucket  "to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of 
killiDg  whales"  by  the  employment  of  boats  from  the  shore.  In  1702 
Sandwich  gave  to  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  "all  such  drift  whales  as 
shall,  during  the  time  of  his  ministry,  be  driven  or  cast  ashore  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  being  such  as  sliall  n(  t  be  killed  with  hands." 

As  the  historian  of  1802  sayh:  "The  employment  of  the  people  on 
this  shore  is  both  maritime  and  agricultural.  The  town  in  its  general 
character  is  more  agricultural,  however,  th  in  otherwise,  and  more  so 
than  any  other  in  the  countrj^.  The  inhabitants  in  general  arc  sub- 
stantial livers.  From  their  vidaity  to  the  sea,  they  are  enabled  to 
draw  a  considerable  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  its  bosom." 

From  about  1820  to  1880  there  were  glass  works  here,  for 
a  long  time  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

From  Sandwich  to  Barnstable  we  pass  great  reaches  of 
marshland  known  as  The  Great  Marshes  where  farmers  gather 
salt  hay  in  summer  In  the  autumn  the  wild  duck,  coot, 
snipe,  and  other  game  birds  attract  the  sportsman.  Off  to  the 
left  can  l)e  seen  the  great  white  sand  dunes.  Thi^  Luiintry  is 
familiar  to  many  through  the  watercolors  of  Dotlge  Mac- 
knight,  whose  house  stands  behind  a  high  hedge  on  the  right. 
On  Lawrence  Lale,  East  Sandwich,  is  Dimp  Cotuit  for  girls. 

West  Barnstable  (28.5)  overlooks  the  salt  marshes.  A 
number  of  old  Dutch  windmills  on  the  Cape  were  formerly 
used  to  grind  corn  or  to  pump  sea  water  into  wooden  vats  for 
the  purpose  of  making  salt  by  evaporation.  Salt  making  was 
especially  carried  on  about  Sandwich  and  Barnstable.  Tho- 
reau  says:  ''The  most  foreign  and  picturesque  structure  on 
.  the  Cape  to  an  inlander,  not  excepting  Llie  salt  works,  are  the 
windmills,  gray-looking  octagonal  towers  with  long  limbers 
slanting  to  the  ground  in  the  reai,  aiul  these  resting  on  a  cart- 
wheel by  which  their  fans  are  lurnetl  round  lo  the  wind.  .  .  . 
Sailors  making  land  commonly  steer  by  them,  or  by  the  meeting- 
houses. In  the  country  we  are  oblig^  to  steer  by  the  meeting- 
houses alone." 

The  persistence  of  Indian  names  in  Barnstable  County  is 
more  noticeable  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The 
names  of  the  towns  arc  generally  English,  but  those  of  the 
lakes,  streams,  and  localities  are  largely  Indian. 

32,5    BARNSTABLE.   Pop  {Iwp)  4676  il9J0),  499$  {191$),  County- 
$tai  of  BarmtMe  Co.  SttHed  1639.  Ind.  Commaquid* 

Barnstable  is  a  pleasant,  restful  town  with  a  broad,  shady 

main  street  and  a  number  of  quaint,  staid  old  houses.  Unlike 

most  of  the  Cape,  the  soil  about  Barnstable  is  very  fertile  and 

supplies  the  surrounding  summer  resorts  with  milk,  vegetables, 

and  poultry.   There  are  twenty-seven  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 

town.  In  the  autumn  it  is  the  scene  of  a  very  popular  county 
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fair.  James  Olb,  the  pre-Revolutionaiy  agitator  and  orator, 
and  Massachusetts'  greatest  Chief  Justice,  Lemuel  Shaw»  were 
natives  of  Barnstable.  Barnstable  boasts  the  oldest  bdl  in 
New  Englandf  cast  in  1675,  now  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 

the  courts. 

On  March  ta,  1697,  a  ship  was  wrecked  ofT  thi?  const,  nnd  the  captain 
and  his  crew  were  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Tirst  i'uriah  Church 
by  the  town  of  Sandwich.  In  return  for  thi9  kindness  the  captain's 
widow,  who  lived  in  Xew  York,  sent  the  town  this  bell.  Five  ycar^ 
later  it  was  taken  to  Barnstable  for  the  court  house  belfry  and  saved 
when  that  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  tSa?.  It  was  hung  in 
the  tower  of  the  new  court  house  in  1833  and  was  rung  regularly  at  the 
opening  session  of  each  court  until  1874.  In  1872,  on  the  night  before 
the  Fourth  some  of  the  boys  of  the  town  used  a  hammer  on  the  bell 
and  cracked  it.    Two  years  later  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Here  lived  Miss  rriseilla  Mullens,  the  prepossessing  young  lady  to 
whom  John  Alden  long  was  thought  to  have  carried  Miles  Standish's 
proposal.  MUes  Standish,  who  was  a  surveyor  by  profession,  made 
most  of  the  original  surveys  on  this  part  of  the  Cape.  It  was  probably 
while  pr  irtiring  his  profession  in  this  region  that  he  became  ncqnainted 
with  i'riscUlu  As  he  was  a  married  man,  nothing  came  of  it,  but  by 
the  tradition,  six  weeks  after  Mrs.  Standish  died  he  sent  his  friend 
John  to  make  a  proposal.  Despite  the  recent  obsequies,  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  amiss,  for  the  young  lady  herself  spoke  up: 
"If  the  great  captain  of  IHsrmouth  is  so  very  eager  to  wed  me. 

Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  me? 

If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  am  not  worth  the  winnint:. 


Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and,  with  eyes  o'errunning  with  lauK'ht  er, 
Said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  'Why  don't  you  speak  for  yonr  i  If,  John? '  " 
This  romance  has  been  blasted  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  prin> 
cipals.  Rev.  Paul  Sturtevant  Howe,  who  sajrs: 

"It  is  entirely  groundless.  Miles  Standish's  first  wife  died  Jan.  21, 
r62i.  Priscilla's  father,  William  Mullens,  died  the  21st  of  the  following 
February-  John  Alden  married  her  while  busy  nursing  her  father  in 
a  hut.  It  is  unbelievable  that  Miles  courted  Priscilla  three  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Later  Miles  married  a  certain  Barbara, 
who  came  over  in  162^.  John  .\lden  and  Priscilla  had  a  daughter 
Sarab»  and  Miles  Standish  and  Barbara  had  a  son  Alexander.  These 
two  children  were  married,  and  that  is  the  real  romance." 

Barnstable  formerly  had  a  considcTciblc  whaling  fleet. 
When  a  vessel  was  sighted  making  the  harbor,  there  was 
commotion  in  the  little  port.  In  the  rear  of  the  Fosl  OlTicc  a 
blue  llag,  bearing  the  word  "Ship,"  in  large  letters,  was  dis- 
played on  a  tall  tlagslaff.  Ovvaers.  captains,  seamen,  women, 
and  children  —every  one  who  had  a  venture  on  the  deep — 
then  gathered  to  speculate  as  to  which  of  the  port's  eighty-two 
vesseb  the  incoming  ship  might  be  and  the  extent  and  value 
of  her  catch.  Meantime  the  'camels,'  a  floating  drydock 
used  for  lifting  vessels  over  the  bar,  was  steaming  out  to  the 
harbor  bar.  There  it  was  sunk,  the  vessel  was  towed  within, 
and  as  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  'camels'  it  rose  with 
the  ship  in  its  embrace  and  propelled  itself  and  its  burden 
over  the  bar. 
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The  CummaqiiiM  Golf  Links,  an  excellent  nine-hole  rouree, 
arc  siiualcci  near  the  Barnstable-Yarmouth  line.  Strangers 
may  obtain  g<ilfinp  privileges  for  the  day  or  week  by  applying 
to  the  Greenketpcr  ;it  the  golf  house. 

The  natives  of  VariuuuLh  Tori  (35.5)  in  the  past  were  famous 
seafaring  folk,  and  half  a  century  ago  every  other  house  held 
a  retired  sea-captain.  The  houses  sit  cheek  by  jowl  along  both 
sides  of  the  elm-shaded  main  street  which  runs  for  some  miles 
through  the  Port  and  Yarmouth.  They  have  a  settled  look 
as  though  they  had  been  here  for  some  time.  Clifton  Johnson 
writes:  ''Very  few  dwellings  ventured  aside  from  this  double 
column.  .Apparently  n<>  other  situaliesn  was  orthodox,  and  I 
suppose  the  families  which  lived  otT  from  this  one  street  must 
have  sacrificed  their  social  standing  in  so  doing." 

The  l/ovcll  house  (1607),  Mallet  and  Main  Sts.,  faces 
Railroad  Ave.  The  Thacher  house,  at  the  corner  of  Mallet 
and  Thacher  Sis.,  was  buill  in  1680  by  Colonel  John  Thacher. 
The  Thacher  family  has  been  prominent  hereabouts  since  the 
first  settlement,  1639,  when  Anthony  Thacher  was  one  of  the 
three  original  grantees.  Thacher  I  Jand  off  Cape  Ann  was  so 
named  because  Anthony  with  his  wife  and  children  were 
wrecked  there  in  the  great  storm  of  1635  (p  676).  A  seafaring 
folk  in  their  time,  they  have  since  taken  a  large  part  in  the 
later  developments  of  the  county  and  State.  Congressman 
Thomas  C.  Thacher  now  represents  the  Cape  district. 

Note.  From  Yarmouthport,  to  the  right  of  a  small  store, 
a  good  road  runs  south  to  Hyannis,  three  miles.  It  crosses 
R.R.  near  the  station;  about  a  mile  out  on  the  right  in  an  oak 
grove  is  the  Yarmouth  Camp  (iround  where  camp-meetings 
have  bcea  held  lor  twoscore  years. 

J6J    TARMOVTH.   Fop  {iwp)  1420  (1920),  141S  {191$).  Bam- 
stable  Co.   Settled  1639.   Indian  name  MaiUtch9e$€»  Mfg, 

wiretDork;  cranberries  and  fish. 

Yarmouth  with  its  several  dependent  villages  is  tv'pical  of 
Cape  towns.  Whaling  was  prol'itable  for  a  time  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  codding,  .\fter  the  Revolution,  sail  works  were 
established.  Now  it  is  a  small  fishing  port  which  caters  largely 
to  the  summer  tourist. 

There  was  once  an  Indian  town  and  meeting  house  near  Swan's 

Pond;  and  the  Indian  burial-place  is  still  visible.  One  of  these 
Inrftans  was  the  tirst  man  of  the  provincial  army  to  enter  the  grand 
battery  al  Louisburg  in  I745-  "He  crawled  in  at  the  embrasure." 
says  Dr.  Alden,  *'and  opened  the  g^tc  which  Vaughan  immediately 
entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  from  this  battery;  thought  at 
the  time,  this  circumstance  was  not  icnowa." 
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40Jli   DENNIS.   Pop  itwp)  1919  {1910),  1822  {191S).   Barnstable  Co. 
tne,  2794,  Indian  namt  Nobt€u$8eit. 

Dennis,  a  quiet  village,  named  for  its  first  minister,  Rev. 
Josiah  Dennis,  derived  much  of  its  importance  in  the  oiden 
days  from  the  fishing  and  coasting  trade,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  ihe  last  century  from  the  salt  works  established  here.  The 
salt  vats  extended  along  the  shore,  into  which  the  sea  water 
was  pumped  by  windmills  and  evaporated  by  sun  power. 

In  iSj57  Dennis  claimed  no  fewer  than  150  skippers  sailing 
from  American  ports,  and  at  that  time  it  played  no  small  part 
in  the  coasting  trade.  As  late  as  1870  it  still  had  forty-eight 
vessels  employed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Some  very 
fast  clippers  were  biuU  by  the  Shivericks,  the  best-known  ship- 
builders on  the  Cape,  vessels  especially  noted  for  their  swift 
voyages  to  and  from  Calcutta  and  San  Frandsco.  All  this 
was  changed  after  the  Civil  War,  when  steam  conquered  sails. 

There  arc  attractive  estates  at  Nobscussett  Point  and  other 
parts  of  the  shore.  From  the  bluf!  at  the  Point,  a  watch  was 
formerly  kept  for  the  whales  that  entered  the  Bay.  There  is 
an  old  Indian  cemetery  among  the  hills. 

It  was  in  the  '40's  that  a  native  of  Dennis  discovered  that 
wild  cranberries  could  be  tamed.  He  found  that  the  vines 
growing  near  the  shore,  where  the  sand  was  blown  over  them, 
were  more  prolific,  and  from  this  simple  discovery  has  devel- 
oped the  whole  art  of  cranberry  culture. 

Scargo  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  Scargo  Hill  (160  ft),  between 
Dennis  and  East  Dennis,  has  an  interesting  Indian  l^nd 
cjnnected  with  it. 

A  beauteous  Indian  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  sachem,  desired  to 
have  n  fish  pond  of  her  own,  «o  <i«'ep  that  the  water  could  not  dry  away 
in  5,ummcr  and  cause  the  death  of  her  little  fishes.  To  grainy  this 
wish,  the  women  of  the  tribe  came  together  and  scraped  up  the  earth 
with  their  clamshells  for  wcck-^  and  wcjks,  until  they  had  m.t  K  ;i 
huge  cavity.  Then  the  "braves  '  ot  the  tribe,  io  consicleration  ot  her 
rank  and  beauty,  broui^ht  water  and  filled  it*  Thus  was  Scargo  Lake 
forme rl.    The  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  made  Scargo  Hill. 

Dennis,  like  most  of  the  Cape  towns,  has  a  brood  of  little 
Dennises  all  about  it.  There  is  North  Dennis,  South  Dennis, 
Dennis,  Dennisport,  and  East  Dennis  (42.0),  through 
which  latter  the  route  passes.  There  is  a  similar  succession  of 
BrcwsLers.  in  West  Brewster  ne;ir  t he  East  Dennis  l-  niiidary 
stanrls  near  the  road  the  uKl  Dillingham  house,  one  of  the 
oldesl  and  best  preserved  houses,  built  by  John  Dillingham 
(b.  1753)  who  in  early  iiuinhooil  bought  his  land,  eiglu  luiles 
square,  from  shore  to  shore,  giving  his  favorite  black  coll  in 
piiyment.  It  was  he  who  built  the  first  salt  works  ia  Brewster, 
traces  of  which  may  yet  be  seen. 
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ball  making  was  a  great  industry  of  this  portion  of  the  i'apc  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Kendall  in  his  "Travel*,"  published  in  1807.  says:  **The 
capital  invested  on  the  peninsula  i>  said  to  .inioiint  to  four  huntlred 
thousand  rlnllars:  and  the  annual  return  is  a  hundred  thousand  bushels 
of  salt,  solil  at  four  shillings  currency  or  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  per 
bushel  / '  The  water  wm  raised  by  pumps  into  a  range  of  vats  or  rooms 
called  water  room?,  where  after  a  ct  rt  lin  amount  of  evaporation,  which 
took  three  days,  it  was  turned  into  a  :>t:cund  range  of  vats  called  pickle- 
rooms,  and  Bnally  into  a  third  range  of  vats  called  salt-rooms  in  which 
the  crystals  were  precipitated.  From  the  bittern  drawn  was  further 
derived  (Ilauber's  salt.  The  vats  were  18  by  36  feet  and  9  inches  deep, 
standiuK  from  2  to  6  feet  from  the  ground  on  piles. 

Note.  The  macadam  roud  Lu  the  right  leads  to  West  Dennis 
and  Route  31  (p  593). 

46^   BREWSTER.   Fop  (twp)  631  {1920),  7SS  {1915).  Barnstable 
Co»  Settled  1800,  Indian  name  Sawkattukett. 

Brewster,  named  in  honor  of  Elder  Brewster  of  the  "May- 
flower" Pilgrims,  is  a  sleepy  old  fishing  village  which  is  enliv- 
ened in  summer  by  the  advent  of  the  tourist.  Before  the 
Civil  War  it  was  a  flourishing  port,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1850 
more  sea-captains  went  on  foreign  voyages  from  Brewster 
than  from  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  The  residence 
of  the  late  Albert  Crosby,  a  former  sea-captain,  contains  a 
notable  collection  of  paintings,  which  is  open  to  visitors. 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  the  wellknown  writer  of  (';ipe  Coil  stories, 
was  bom  here.  Among  his  most  popular  books  are  ''Partners 
of  the  Tide"  and  "  Cap'n  Eri." 

Just  beyond  the  town  on  the  left  is  Fieldstonc  HaU,  the  mag- 
cent  estate  of  Roland  Nickerson,  one  of  the  many  Cape 
boys  who  have  become  rich  in  the  big  cities  and  then  returned 
home  to  build  large  places.  Sea  Pines  School  for  girls  is 
located  here  between  the  main  street  and  the  water  (p  849). 

A  herring  brook  is  owned  by  the  town  and  at  the  annual 
town  meeting  a  committee  is  appointed  to  catch  the  ri>h  and 
to  dispose  of  them.  In  former  years  the  yield  has  often  been 
as  much  as  300  barrels. 

Brewster  has  never  rjuiie  forgi\en  Thoreau  for  Ruing  to 
sleep  in  the  stage  coach  which  brought  liini  through  the 
town  in  the  night,  so  that  his  famous  book  dismisses  it  with 
but  a  word. 

At  Brewster  Kendall  relates  local  dissensions.  "Parties  run  high 
here,  and  I  heard  of  griefs  on  both  sides:  what  appears  to  he  certain 
is  this,  that  here,  ri^  in  every  other  part  of  the  United  Statt^i.  there  are 
persons  always  ahk  to  govern  ihr  votes  of  the  poor.  }'olitiial  animos- 
ities reach,  too,  as  u-u.il.  to  the  church;  and  not  only  to  the  church, 
but  to  the  jjravr-  ni'  t lif  iK.ul:  the  antifr-li  r  ili-r ^  want  to  enclose  the 
burying  ground;  but  the  federalists  are  lor  continuing  a  free  access 
to  the  nogs.  The  merits  of  the  question  do  not  admit  of  being  stated 
with  the  brevity  in  this  place  required.'* 
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Vhv  shore  on  ihis  Bay  side  of  ihe  Cape  is  endless  in  its 
variety  of  duius,  houlder-sl rcwn  promontories,  and  stretches 
of  salt  sedgL-latuU.  Great  boulders  are  scattered  abt)iit  this 
part  of  the  Cape  in  contrast  to  the  sandy  wastes  in  vvliicli 
they  lie.   The  oldest  windmill  on  the  cape  is  here. 

52j9   ORLEANS.    Pop  (twp)  1077  (1910),  1166  (1915).  SanuUibte 

Co.    Inc.  1797.    Indian  name  Namskaket. 

Recently  Orleans  has  attained  prominence  in  newspa|)er 
headlines  as  the  "tax-dodder's  paradise."  Probably  no  other 
town  m  the  ciniinrv  can  boast  as  does  Orleans  an  increase  in 
one  day  iii  taxatjlc  value  uf  over  $1,500,000.  In  five  years 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property  has  increased  from  $700,000 
to  over  $5,000,000.  Meanwhile  with  a  tax  rate  of  only  $3 
per  thousand,  there  have  been  buOt  a  new  town  hall,  twenty 
miles  of  fine  roads,  a  lighting  system,  a  municipal  baseball 
park,  and  the  town  selectmen  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
spend  their  surplus.  The  newspapers  report  that  the  town 
is  besieged  by  millionaires  seeking  to  establish  a  legal  residence. 
The  hite  Sidney  \V.  Winslow,  president  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  who  summered  here  for  twenty-five 
years,  started  this  millionaire  slamt>ede  about  five  years  ago. 
The  town  boasts  that  it  has  no  paupers  and  that  the  alms- 
house has  been  sold  as  a  residence. 

Orleans  was  the  home  of  Wilton  Lockwood,  a  portrait 
painter  of  unusual  ability  who  made  his  winter  home  in  Boston 
and  later  New  York.  At  Orleans  he  propagated  wOd  ducks 
in  great  variety.  Today  the  Mayos  go  in  for  tame  ducks. 
Their  duck  farm  at  East  Orleans  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
place  and  hatches  about  50,000  ducklings  a  season. 

The  township  is  greatly  cut  up  i)y  the  sea.  To  the  east  is 
Nauset  Beach,  an  unbroken  stretch  of  white  sand  to  Highland 
Light,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  two  life-saving  ^Uiiion^ 
It  encloses  Pleasant  Hay,  the  largest  bodv  of  enclosed  wan  r 
on  the  Cape.  On  its  shores  has  grovs  li  up  lu  the  last  few  ycar> 
a  considerable  summer  colony.  A  French  Atlantic  cable 
station  is  situated  here.  The  three  windmills  are  1 50  years  old. 

The  ubiquitou<i  Captain  Smith  stopped  on  these  shores  with  his 

several  ships,  and  after  Smith  h.i<i  K  ft.  !tunt.  his  second  in  comniarul, 
enticed  some  NauM.*t  Indians  aboard  his  ship  and  later  sold  them  as 
slaves  at  Malaga.  Spain,  for  twenty  pounds  a  raan.  This  was  a  profit- 
able venture  for  Hunt,  but.  with  similar  acts,  made  the  Indians  some- 
what siispiritui-;  thouijh  thry  mntinucl  to  trade  with  ncrasionn!  passinj* 
vessels.  Orleans  incorporated  trom  La:>iham  a>;  a  separate  town  in  1797 
was  in  the  enthusiasm  for  French  democracy  of  the  times  named  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  alia'^  *Citi/.rn       ilitt','  popular  for  hi>  (U-niocracy. 

The  sea  was  the  early  source  of  iivelibooil.  As  a  writer  oi  the  day 
puts  it:  "  The  shores  of  Orleans  are  more  fertile  than  the  land."  Clams 
have  always  been  an  important  product.   The  remains  of  an  old« 
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time  ship,  the  '*  Sparrowhawk, "  lost  in  1626,  were  uncovered  by  the 
sea  in  i86j.  Professor  Agassiz  made  an  investigation  which  gave 
evidence  of  a  now  closed  passage  which  is  shown  on  an  early  chart  of 
this  coast  and  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  office  in  London,  which 
ran  through  the  towns  of  East  ham,  Orleans,  and  Chatham  and  was 
used  in  the  early  Colonial  days  by  small  vessels  making  voyages  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Maine  and  Virginia. 

The  great  Bellamy  Storm  of  1717,  which  wrecked  the  pirate  ship 
*'\Vidah"  on  the  Wellflcct  coast, 
w^ashed  a  passage  across  the  Cape 
between  Eastham  and  Orleans  so 
that  a  man  passed  through  it  in  a 
whalebout.  After  the  storm  it  re- 
quired a  general  turnout  of  citi- 
zens and  much  labor  to  refill  the 
passage.  In  1804  a  canal  follow- 
ing about  the  same  route  as  this 
passage  was  cut  through  the  Cape 
by  a  company  which  derived  its 
consent  from  the  two  towns.  This 
canal  was  not  a  success  and  was 
allowed  to  fill  up. 

Route  31,  from  the  south 
shore  of  the  Cape,  joins  here. 
There  is  no  missing  the  ex- 
cellent main  road  and  its  red 
markers  without  getting  lost 
in  the  ocean. 

At  the  fork  in  the  road  where  one  turns  to  the  station  a  new 
Town  Hall  has  l)een  built.  To  the  left,  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
is  an  ancient  windmill. 

56.0   EASTHAM.    Pop  518   {1910),  545  (1915).    Barnstable  Co, 
Settled  1644.    Indian  name  Nawsett. 

At  Nausct  Beach  half  a  mile  to  the  east  across  the  plains  is 
Nauset  Light  on  the  bare  sand  bluffs  and  to  the  south  the  Life 
Saving  Station.  Formerly  there  were  three  small  lighthouses 
in  line,  built  of  wood,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  as  the  sea 
encroached.  In  igii  a  flashlight  was  installed  in  one,  the  other 
two  being  removed.  When  Emerson  some  sixty  years  ago 
visited  Nauset,  "Collins,  the  keeper,  told  us  he  found  resist- 
ance to  the  project  of  building  a  lighthouse  on  this  coast  as  it 
would  injure  the  wrecking  business."  So  vested  interest  has 
always  opposed  change. 

Eastham  was  settled  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1644  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Prince,  at  one  time  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  was  named 
Eastham  from  the  same  thought  that  later  made  Thoreau  remark, 
"One  may  stand  here  and  put  America  behind  him."  Samuel  Treat, 
the  great  Indian  missionary,  .settled  here  in  1O72.  For  forty-five  years 
he  served  the  town  as  pastor  and  learned  to  speak  and  write  the  Indian 
language.  Thoreau  amusedly  remarks  on  the  provision  of  the  town 
in  1680  that  "a  part  of  every  whale  cast  on  shore  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry,"  and  he  pictures  the  old  parson  sitting 
knee-a-chin  on  the  sand  hills,  anxiously  watching  for  his  salary. 
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Between  Eastham  and  North  Kastham,  to  the  east,  is  the 
MethcHiist  Camp  Ground.  The  next  few  miles  traverse  a 
lliil,  sandy  stretch,  and  then  the  road  runs  up  and  down  hill 
in  a  manner  surprising  to  those  who  expect  a  level  sandspit. 
Ahead  of  us  and  slightly  to  the  right  are  the  curious  woollen 
trestle  toweis  of  the  wirdess  station  at  South  Wellfleet  (62.5). 

This  Btfttion  wtt  completed  in  1903  and  was  th«  third  in  the  world 

to  be  built  for  trans;ill;iiitic  service.  The  four  towers  are  over  200  feet 
hish  and  form  a  square  about  200  feet  on  a  side.  They  are  built  of 
the  bcavicbl  piuc  and  each  has  two  great  cable»  retched  into  beds 
o£  concrete  so  as  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  wind.  There  is  a  cot- 
tage for  the  operator?,  a  building  for  the  apparatus  n  hrirk  house  for 
the  storage  of  oil,  etc.    Marconi  here  engaged  in  experiments. 

« 

64^   WELLFLEET.    Pop  1012  {1910),  936  {191$).  BmtUMt  Co. 
Inc.  177S,   Indian  name  Punonakanit. 

Wcllilect,  the  second  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims  and  once  a 
whaling  port  of  a  hundred  sail,  is  now  a  quiet  fishing  and  farm- 
ing village  which  caters  to  the  summer  visitor.  At  the  present 
day  the  shallow  harbors  on  the  west  coast  are  only  lit  for  small 
craft  owing  to  the  silling  in  of  the  sand. 

Wherever  over  the  world  you  sec  the  Stars  and  Stripes  iluai- 
ing  you  may  have  good  hope  that  beneath  them  some  one  wUl 
be  found  who  can  tell  you  the  soundings  of  Barnstable,  or 
Wellfleet,  or  Chatham  Harbor." 

As  an  example  of  what  Wellfleet  men  have  done,  Lorenzo 

Dow  Baker,  bom  here  in  1840,  and  named  by  his  mother. 

Thankful  Baker,  after  the  great  temperance  reformer,  began 

about  1870  the  development  of  the  West  Indian  fruit  business 

from  which  grew  in  1.S84  the  Boston  Fruit  (^impany,  one  of 

the  largest  ul  the  companies  uniteil  t<»  form  the  United  1  niit 

Company,  which  now  has  an  inveslmeat  of  $ioo,ooO|Ooo  m 

the  W'est  Indian  fruil  business. 

Wellfleet  wus  a  flourishing  whaling  center  in  the  early  days  before 
the  rise  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford;  in  fact,  the  name  of  the  town 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  "whale  fleet."  Wellfleet  men  were  the 
originators  of  whaling  expeditions  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  On  thU 
coast,  in  1 7 1 7.  the  "  Widan."  the  ship  of  the  notorious  pirate  Bellamy, 
was  decoyed  upon  the  shoals  and  wrecked  and  BeUamy  and  140  of  lua 
buccaneers  were  drowned.    Those  who  escaped  were  executed. 

From  here  the  road  is  much  more  broken  nnd  hilly,  rising 
to  allilu<ie^  of  140  feet.  Then-  are  a  great  number  of  fresh- 
water ponds,  many  of  them  almost  perfectly  circular,  e.xtend- 
ing  north  and  south.  They  oecui)y  'kettle-holes*  where  great 
masses  of  ice  detached  from  the  glacier  stood  while  the  sand 
w^as  washed  in  around  them.  Wclltlcct  Harbor,  to  the  west, 
is  formed  by  a  line  of  islands  connected  by  sand  beaches. 
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&9Ji   TRURO.   Pop  ^tivp)  655  (1910),  66J  imS),  BomitaiiU  Co, 

Settled  1700,    Indian  name  Pawmet, 

The  little  hiimlet  of  Truro  i>  on  the  Pamet  river.  There  is 
a  South  and  North  Truro,  but  ihc  pciiin^ula  here  was  so  narrow 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  an  East  and  West.  Hie 
name  is  taken  from  a  town  in  Omiwall,  England. 

Thoreau  says  Truro  Is  "a  village  where  its  able-bodied  men 
are  all  plowing  the  ocean  together  as  a  commoa  fidd.  In 
North  Truro  the  women  and  girls  may  sit  at  their  doors  and  see 
where  their  husbands  and  brothers  arc  harvesting  their  mackerel 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  off,  on  the  sea,  with  hundreds  of  white 
harvest-wagons."  Many  of  the  most  skillful  and  daring  of 
American  seamen  came  from  these  shores  in  the  days  when 
our  commerce  was  at  its  height. 

Truro  was  skilled  under  the  name  of  Dungcrheld,  from  the  terrors 
which  its  coast  inspired.  Perliaps  more  ships  have  beea  wreclced  on 
this  shore  than  on  any  other  ia  New  England.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
every  family  on  this  part  of  the  Cape  has  lost  some  member  by  the 
disasters  of  t  lu-  soa.  In  1841,  in  one  day  Truro  lost  lifty-seven  men  and 
seven  vessels  and  Dennis  lost  tweoty-eight  men. 

President  I)\vi>;ht  of  Ya\v  a  rrntury  ago  was  amnzrd  :iT  fTic  *' bleak 
desolation  of  the  country"  half  hidden  by  the  *' tempest uous  tossing 
ot  the  clouds  of  sand.'*  Even  then  the  inhabitants  were  required  by 
law  to  plant  bunches  of  beach-grass  to  prev.  it  [he  sand  from  blowing. 
In  recent  years  forestry  has  hrcn  practiced  on  a  large  ?;ca!e  and  many 
small  trees,  etc.,  have  been  planted  to  keep  the  dunes  from  shifting. 

At  this  narrowest  part  of  the  Cape  the  land  rises  into  rolling  hills 
among  which  i^omv  fresh-water  ponfls  nestle.  In  places  the  land- 
scape is  very  striking  with  the  views  of  the  sea  on  either  side.  The 
autumn  color  effects  of  the  brush  011  these  sand-hills  caused  Hiorean 
to  wax  eloquent.  **It  was  like  the  richest  rug  imaginable,"  he  writes, 
"spread  over  an  uneven  surface;  no  damask  or  velvet,  nor  Tyrian 
dye  or  stutTs.  nor  the  work  of  any  loom,  could  ever  match  it.  There 
was  the  incredibly  bright  red  of  the  Huckleberry,  and  the  reddish 
brown  of  the  Bayberry,  mingled  with  the  briijht  and  living  preen  of 
small  Pitch-pines  .  .  .  each  making  its  own  hgure,  and,  in  the  midst, 
the  few  yellow  sand-sUdes  on  the  sides  of  the  bills  looked  like  the  white 
floor  seen  through  rents  in  the  rug.*' 

The  road  runs  up  hill  and  down  dale,  crossing  the  valley  of 

Long  Nook  in  which  lies  the  sluggish  Little  Pamet  river. 
Beyond,  the  road  dimbs  the  high  hiU  where  is  the  old  crowded 
town  cemetery  near  the  site  of  the  old  church.  Some  mUes 
off  shore  are  thv  dreaded  Peaked  Hill  bars. 

At  North  IViirn  (72.5)  the  side  road  to  the  left  of  the  villaiiie 
square  leads  to  the  bay  shore,  where  in  a  modern  cold  sturaj;e 
plant  are  kept  frozen  thousands  of  barrels  of  fish  caught  in 
the  weirs  which  run  out  into  the  Bay. 

The  bayberry,  a  kind  of  wax  myrtle  which  grows  in  abun- 
dance on  the  sand  dunes  round  about,  yields  a  berry  which  in 
the  fall  is  collected  by  young  and  old.  A  little  factory  here 
produces  in  the  oldtime  manner,  by  boiling  these  berries,  a 
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pure,  fraprnnt,  snpc  preen  wax,  from  which  arc  made,  by 
dipping  in  tht-  oldfashioned  way,  bayherr>'  candles. 

On  the  right  after  leaving  North  I  ruro  we  see  Highland 
Light.  The  first  light  erected  here  was  in  1797,  one  of  the 
earliest  to  be  put  up  by  the  U.S.  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
bit  of  coast  on  account  of  the  sand  reefs  and  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  wrecks.  The  diff  on  which  the  lighthouse  stands  is 
being  worn  away  so  fast  that  little  vegetation  is  able  to  find 
root  on  its  slipiHng  face.  It  supplies  sand  for  the  waves  and 
currents  to  drift  along  the  coast  and  build  into  sand  bars  and 
shoals.  This  is  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  dangerous  shoals 
on  the  Cape  are  formed. 

Near  the  light  is  situated  the  Government  Wireless  Station, 
to  which  admission  is  granted.  As  \vc  continue  we  have 
striking  views  oi  i'rovincetown  with  its  Pilgrim  Monument 
rising  irom  the  sand  hills  and  of  the  lighthouse  on  Race  Point. 

79M  PROVtNCETOWW.   Pop  4369  {mO),4»${191S).  BmOahle 
Co.    Inc.  1727.    Indian  name  Chequockgt,  iif§,  canned 

goods;  fish.    Daily  steamer  to  Boston. 

Provincetown,  just  inside  the  tip  of  the  Cape,  stretches  along 
the  shore  of  the  harbor,  both  protected  and  threatened  on  the 
north  between  enormous  sand  dunes.  It  has  long  been  a 
center  for  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  the  cold  storage 
plants  recenUy  erected  have  increased  its  importance.  Prov- 
incetown has  been  famous  in  history  as  the  first  landing  place 
of  the  Pilgrims,  commemorated  by  the  lofty  monument.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  it  is  a  mecra  for  the  excursionist  from 
Boston,  and  the  picturesque  surroundings  have  attracted  mnny 
artists  and  made  it  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  (  od  ^rhool 
of  Art  and  other  schools.  An  annual  sunmier  exhiltitioa  is 
held  by  the  Art  .Association  ui  ihc  Town  Hall.  The  nucleus 
of  a  permanent  collection  has  been  established  by  the  gifts  of 
C.  W.  Hawthorne,  W.  F.  Halsall,  and  £.  A.  Webst^.  The 
U.S.  North  Atlantic  fleet  assembles  in  the  harbor  nearly 
every  summer.  Provincetown  is  a  wide-awake,  prosperous 
cor  ri  unity  and  boasts  that  a  third  of  its  taxes  is  spent  on 
schools. 

Commercial  Street  follows  the  water  line  with  the  usual  sea- 
shore variety  of  outtitting  shops,  shipyards  hacking  on  the 
beach,  and  dwelling  houses  opposite,  facing  the  harbt)r  view. 
The  tiavor  of  the  sea  is  over  all.  Oooryards  arc  decorated 
with  whales'  jaws,  sliip^'  cannon  or  ligure  heads.  Festooned 
fins  ornament  the  fences.  Some  of  the  houses  have  jutting 
upper  stories.  Here  are  mansions  of  former  sea-captains  and 
innumerable  modem  and  cheaper  constructions. 

The  Pilgrim  Monument  (250  ft)  on  Town  Hill,  commemo- 
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rating  the  first  landing,  dominates  sea  and  land.  Its  comer- 
stone  was  laid  by  Roosevelt  and  dedieaicd  by  Taft,  Aiip.  5, 
igio.  It  i"^  ihu  tallest  masonry  iowcr  in  this  country  except 
the  Wiishingion  Monument.  In  (l(-.i^n  it  follows  the  noted 
Torre  del  Mangia  of  Siena.  It  is  (  1  l  uu^h-faced  Maine  granite 
and  cost  Siocooo.    An  inclined  plane  leads  to  the  top. 

The  Univcrsalist  Church  with  its  |KTfcclly  balanced  towers 
is  one  of  the  finest  Colonial  chvrches  on  the  Cape, — even  in 
New  England.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  built  from  original 
designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

A  touch  of  local  color  is  given  by  the  settlements  of  Portu- 
guese, locally  called  'Portagees/  most  of  whom  originally 
came  from  the  Azores.  They  work  at  gardening,  in  the  can- 
ning factories,  or  tend  the  tish-weirs.  Many  rt'tnrn  to  the 
Azores  with  their  savings,  but  an  ever-increasiug  number  settle 
permanently  on  the  Ca{>e. 

The  first  white  men's  visii  i.»  this  re^^ion  was  probably  ihut  of  the 
Norsemen,  1006,  chronicled  in  the  "SaKa  of  Eric  the  Ktd.  "  whose 
FurdurstranHi.  or  "gleaming  strands."  tally  rpmarkaldy  with  the 
glistening  dunes  of  the  eastern  shore.  Provincctown  was  probably 
visited  by  Cortereal  as  early  as  1501.  Gosnold  explored  it  in  i6o» 
and  Joe  Smith  loiltri  I  !i<  re  in  1614,  The  tip  of  Cape  Cod  was  the 
first  land  which  the  rilgrims  sighted.  They  anchored  Nov.  ii,  i()jo, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore,  in  Provincctown  Harbor.  In 
order  to  land  they  were  forced  to  wade  a  " bow  shot."  Here,  on  board 
the  "Mayflower"  was  born  Peregrine  White,  the  first  New  Englander 
of  European  parentage  (p  556).  While  the  "Mayflower"  lay  in  this 
harbor*  the  celebrated  "Compact"  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
forty-one  men  of  the  company. 

Standish  and  sixteen  men  with  "musket,  sword,  and  corslet," 
landed  at  Long  Point  to  spy  out  the  land.  They  chased  the  unre- 
sisting Indians,  piliagcd  graves,  and  carried  off  everything  portable. 

The  whaling  indu'^try  of  the  United  States  iKk'an  here,  and  Nan- 
tucket learned  its  methods  from  her  neighbor.  In  the  early  days, 
whales  swam  along  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  Watchmen  stationed  on 
the  hills  si(,'nalc<l  when  one  was  in  sight  and  the  boats  were  nished  out. 
Cotton  Mather  refers  to  the  fisheries,  and  even  in  1739  six  small  whales 
were  taken  in  a  harbor.  Later  in  the  century  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  K<>  further  and  further  afield  in  search  of  whales,  Nantucket 
completely  eclipsed  Pr-ivincetown  and  became  the  renter  of  the  indus- 
try. In  166$,  Provincctown  still  had  twenty-eight  vessels  with  500 
men  in  the  whaling  fisheries. 

The  town  dafr^  from  1727,  and  the  Inhahitants,  because  of  their 
exposed  and  perilous  position,  were  exempt  from  taxes  and  military 
duty,  hence  its  incorporation  as  the  'Province  Town.'  In  1748,  we 
are  told,  so  many  had  moved  away  or  been  lost  at  sea  that  only  three 
houses  were  left.  The  (Government  houjrht  the  land  and  hou^c^  to 
protect  the  harl)or,  and  the  houses  were  tluatcd  across.  A  store  now 
stahding  near  the  railway  station  was  a  school  house  before  it  was 
floated  across  the  harlxir.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  harlxtr  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Britinh  frigates.  It  was  in  Provincctown  that 
Maaon  and  SKdell,  the  envoys  of  the  Confederate  States  to  Great 
Britain  and  France,  who  had  been  forLiMy  taken  from  the  British 
-^hip.  "Trent,"  were  re'^tnrcd  by  the  Federal  aut hfiritic^  to  H  M.S.  "Ri- 
naidu,"  after  their  detention  at  tort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor. 


R.  31.  BOSTON  to  CHATHAM  &  ORLEANS.     130.5  m. 

Via  Brockton,  Bxidgewater,  Middleboro,  and  the  South 

Shore  of  Cape  Cod. 

This  route  Is  the  most  direct  to  Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod. 
Scenically  it  is  less  attractive  than  Route  30  (p  540),  along 
the  coast.  It  crosses  the  Blue  Hills  and  passes  through  the 
Brockton  shoe  belt  to  the  little  industrial  towns  of  Bridge- 

water  and  Middleboro.  For  the  most  part  the  road  is  lined 
with  rather  dense  growth  of  birrh,  scrub-oak,  anr]  other  small 
trees  as  far  as  Warcham.  From  this  point  the  route  skirts 
the  shore  of  Buzzards  Bay  to  ihc  south  side  of  the  (  ape  ,  con- 
necting with  Route  30  at  Orleans.  Throughout  ii  is  State 
Road  iiiurked  with  blue  bands  on  poles  and  posts  at  all  doubt- 
ful points  from  the  Milton-Quincy  towo  line  in  the  Blue  Hills. 

R.  31  §  1.  Boston  to  Bustards  Bay.  60.5  m. 

Via  Brockton,  Mh)dleboro,  and  Wareham. 

Leaving  Boston  via  the  Park  S3rstem  (p  496)  to  Blue  Hill 
Ave.  (7.0),  turn  right  to  Mattapan  (g.o),  cross  the  bridge  over 
the  Neponset  river  and  follow  the  trolley  that  forks  left. 

Note.  A  less  direct  route,  avoiding  several  miles  of  Brock- 
ton cobblestones,  follows  Route  32  $  595)  to  South  Easton 
and  thence  to  West  Bridgewater.  Another  follows  Route  30 
(p  540)  through  Milton  Lower  Mills  and  at  the  top  of  the  first 
inclme  of  Milton  Long  Hill  turns  right  on  Randolph  Ave. 

Following  the  trolley  from  Mattapan  for  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  and  turning  right  at  the  crossroads  beyond  the  trolley 
car  barn,  the  route  follows  Randolph  Ave.,  descending  the 
hill  into  the  willowy  hollow  where  the  Blue  Hill  Reservation 

(p  498)  commences  on  the  left. 

Sote.  Hillside  Street  (12.0}.  also  called  Blue  Hill  Street,  on  Route 
31  (p  496),  forks  right  by  the  little  church  through  the  Blue  Hills  to 

Ponkapog  (S.s)t  joiniiiR  Route  j2  (p  50^).  This  typical  New  EnglaQd 
lanf  is  one  of  the  prcttii  >t  near  Bo>ton,  leading  past  s«  \  rr-il  little  farms 
and  through  the  Reservation  to  Hoosickwhisitk,  or  Houghton's  Pond. 
A  mile  beyond  the  pood,  npder  the  very  brow  of  the  Great  Blue  Hill, 
which  is  here  all  but  precipitous,  is  the  Forbes  Stock  Farm. 

The  main  route,  along  Randolph  Ave.,  now  plunges  thmugh 
a  notch  in  ihc  hills  with  Chickatawhui  Hill  (518  ft)  on  tlu  left. 
Here  until  recently  rattlesnakes  still  lurked,  and  even  today 
foxes  and  such  'varniin'  are  occasionally  seen.  The  country 
ib  well  woode«l,  ihougli  wilh  thai  youngish,  thick-set  growth 
which  is  an  almost  regrettable  feature  of  eastern  Maffiadiu- 
setts.  The  Reservation  woodsmen  have  thmned  out  the 
underbrush  and  given  the  more  promising  trees  plenty  of  li^t. 

(580) 
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From  here  the  route  is  marked  by  blue  bands  on  poles  and 
posts  at  doubtful  points. 

17 JO    RANDOLPH,    AH  200 Jt,    Pop  (twp)  4301  {1910),  47S4  (191$), 
Notfolk  Co.  Aic.  179S,  Mff,  mmfw  §hoeM» 

The  village  of  Randolph  marks  the  northern  entrance  into 
the  Brockton  shoe  belt.  It  consists  principally  of  a  long  elm- 
shad  ed  main  street  on  the  edge  of  a  ridge  wluch  slopes  east- 
ward toward  Braintrce  and  the  Wcymouths. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  a  noted  Vir- 
ginian, and  was  long  the  home  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  the 
famous  writer  of  New  England  blorics.  before  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Freeman  of  Meiuchen.  N.J.  The  scene  of  s( w  ial  of  her 
stories  is  laid  in  Rantlolph,  and  "Lcyden,"  in  her  Two  Old 
Lovers/'  is  very  evidently  intended  for  Randolph.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  nuinufacture  of  men's  shoes. 

19M  AVON,   Alt  280  ft.   Pop  (twp)  201 S  (1910),  2164  (191$).  Nor- 
folk Co.    Inc.  1888.    Mfg.  shoes. 

Avon  is  a  suburb  of  Brockton,  with  one  or  two  shoe  phmN. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  Avon,  the  route  enters  Plymouth  Couiiiy 
and  turns  to  the  right  of  the  cemetery  into  Ford  St.,  leaving 
the  trolley.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  on  North  Warren  Ave.  This  detour  avoids  the  rougher 
and  more  congested  conditions  of  Main  St.  in  Brockton. 

23 J    BROCKTON.    Alt  128  ft.    Pop  56,878  (1910k  62,288 

one  quarter  fotetgn-born.  Plymouth  Co.  iyettled  I64S. 
Mfg.  shoes,  shoe  tuppiits  and  tootM,  blocking,  moioreycloB, 

and  machinery. 

Bruckt«)n  is  the  leading  center  in  the  country  for  the  manu- 
facture ot  rnt'irs  shoes.  Here  more  than  thirty  factories  pro- 
duce 20,000,000  pairs  of  slioes  a  year,  vakicrl  at  $50,000,000. 
In  addition,  there  are  135  factories  producing  leaiher,  machin- 
ery, lasts,  etc.  More  than  13,000  wage-earners  are  employed 
in  these  industries.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  output  has 
increased  60  per  cent  and  b  still  growing  rapidly.  Advertising 
campaigns  have  made  Brockton  shoes  and  the  face  of  at  least 
one  of  their  manufacturers,  W.  L.  Douglas,  familiar  the  world 
over.  All  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages  have  followed 
Brockton's  lead  and  form  an  active  'Shoe  Helt.'  Within 
a  six-mile  radius  there  is  a  population  of  106,000. 

Brockton  claims  to  have  been  the  first  city  in  the  world  to 
light  its  streets  by  electricity,  and  the  first  to  run  elec  tric  cars, 
Edison  himself  coming  on  from  New  York  to  watch  ihe  wheels 
go  round.  It  has  a  good  system  of  parks  and  some  costly 
residences  belonging  to  the  shoe  magnates.  Early  in  October 
Brockton  b  the  scene  of  the  largest  county  fair  in  the  country. 
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At  Montcllo,  the  iiurlhcrn  part  of  the  city,  i"^  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  hhoc  plant.  Mr.  Douglas  was  Guvernur  of  Massa- 
chui>ells  in  1905-06.  Campelio,  the  southern  suburb  of 
Brockton,  contains  a  large  Swedish  population.  Here  is 
located  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Geo.  £.  Keith  Cd.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Walk-Over  shoe. 

In  his  youth,  William  CuUen  Bryant  walked  daily  from  the 
homestead  of  Dr.  Philip  Bryant  at  Marshalls  Comers  to  \\'est 
Bridgewater  to  peruse  musty  tomes  from  the  law  library  of 
the  Won.  William  Baylies. 

Turning  left  iiito  Clifton  Ave.  (25.0)  anrl  n^^ht  into  Main 
St.,  the  route  follows  the  blue  markers  througii  the  hamlet  of 
West  Bridgewater  (28.0),  the  home  of  the  Howard  Seminary. 

30 J  BRtDGE WATER.   Alt  62  ft.   Pop  {twp)  7669  {1910),  9381 

(79/5'.    Phjmnxith  Co.    Settled  1645.    Indian  name  Nunk€' 
teset.   MJg.  shoes  and  siippers,  macfUnery,  cotton  gins, 
bricks  boxes,  and  naiU.  Siaia  HvrmtA  SehoU, 
Bridgewater^  a  fine  old  town  with  broad,  shady  streets,  is 
the  home  of  several  interesting  industries.  The  Continental 
Gin  Company  manufactures  three  quarters  of  the  ginning 
machincr>'  used  and  has  one  of  its  important  plants  here.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks.    The  extensive  grounds  of  the  State  Normal  School 
lie  on  both  sides  of  the  road  near  the  center  of  the  town.    It  is 
the  third  oldest  in  the  country,  established  in  1840,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  State.    Its  seventy-tifth  anniversary  was  re- 
cently celebrated  by  a  historical  pageant.     An  alternative 
route  from  Boston  enters  here  (p  505). 

Miles  Standish  bought  lands  here  from  the  Indians  in  1645,  and 

a  settlement  was  soon  after  established  at  what  is  now  West  Bridge- 
water.  From  its  earliest  days  it  has  been  an  industrial  community. 
The  hrst  settlers  were  farmers  and  traders  w^ho  soon  began  to  develop 
local  resources  so  that  very  soon  iron  was  manufactured  here  from 
native  ore.  The  fir>t  muskets  made  in  thi>  country  were  m  innf  1,  - 
tared  here  in  1748  tor  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  by  Hujzh  Orr,  a 
Scotchman.  Orr  was  the  inventor  also  of  a  spinning  machine.  His 
house  is  still  standing  on  Vinton  Corner  at  feast  Bridgewater,  two 
miles  to  the  HDrt  lie  t-^t .  Duriiit:  the  Revolution  he  made  great  num- 
bers of  cannon  and  cannon  bulls  (or  the  Continental  Army.  From 
those  early  Colonial  days  to  the  present,  the  iron  industry  and  the 
profiiiction  of  machinery  have  been  the  leading  enterprises  here. 
Bridgewater  made  castings  for  the  iron  monitors  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  gins  was  begun  here  in  iSt6  by  Eleaaar 
Carver,  whose  inventive  skill  perfected  the  original  Whitney  gin. 

Between  Bridgewater  and  Middkboro  the  State  Road,  with 

blue  markers,  parses  the  well  ciiltivaU'd  fields  of  the  State 
Farm  in  the  vicinity  known  as  Titicut.  This  is  the  biggest 
farm  in  Massachusetts,  with  an  area  of  two  square  miles,  and 
valued  at  a  million  dollars.  The  inmates  here  the  year  round 
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average  about  iqoo.  Potatoes,  beets,  and  hay  are  raised  in 
large  crops.  All  work  is  done  l)y  the  i)ri>oiiers.  The  sLoutest 
men,  larniliarly  known  as  '  the  bulldog  gang,'  lake  the  stumps 
out  of  new  land. 

MIDDLEBORO.  Alt  110  JL  Pop  {twp)  8214  i.1910),  8631 
(1915).  Plymouth  Co,  Settled  1662,  Indian  name  Ne* 
masket.  Mfg.  shoes,  woolens,  vandah,  nan  mid  fnoM  90odt, 

tiles,  locks,  jewelry,  and  boxes. 

Middleboro  is  a  prosperous  country  manufacturing  town. 
William  Bayard  Hale,  President  Wilson's  invesLigator  in 
Mexico  and  afterward  his  opponent  in  tilings  political,  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  left. 

The  Countess  I^vinia  Magri,  formerly  Mrs.  General  Tom 
Thumb,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  Middleboro.  The  section 
known  as  Warrentown,  where  generations  of  Warrens,  of  which 
she  is  the  eighth,  have  lived,  was  the  scene  in  the  fall  of  191 5 
of  the  celebration  of  her  seventy-fourth  birthday,  on  which 
occasion  she  dedicated  on  the  lawn  of  her  home  a  boulder  with 
a  bronze  tabU  t  in  memory  of  Richard  Warren,  the  "May- 
flower" foumif  r  of  ihe  family. 

On  Barden  iiill  was  completed  in  1915  the  highest  water 
tower  (170  ft)  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  a  huge  cylinder  of  re- 
enforccd  concrete,  with  a  capacity  of  half  a  million,  gallons. 

Route  16,  from  Providence  to  Kingston  and  Plymouth, 
crosses  here  (p  452). 

Naia,  South  of  Middk-horo  arc  the  Great  Lakeville  ponds.  The 
road  runntnj^  by  Llu-m  U-.uls  lo  Marion  or  Xew  Rcdford.  Ahow irnst-t 
Pond,  a  mile  or  so  out  of  Middleboro,  is  the  largest  sheet  of  frcbh  water 
in  the  State,  from  aiz  to  eight  square  miles.  It  was  here  that  the 
Indian  Chief  Corbitant  revolted  ;iKMin>t  Massa^oit  in  1621  and  seized 
the  Plymouth  envoys.  Standish  marched  out,  fell  upon  Corbitant's 
camp  by  night,  and  achieved  success  in  the  first  warlike  expedition 
made  from  Plymouth.  Long  Pond  and  Quittacas  Pond  are  the  next 
two  largest  of  the  prnup.  South  of  the  lakes  and  two  miles  away  is 
the  secluded  old  town  of  Rochester  in  the  midst  of  farming  country. 
This  is  the  mother  town  of  Marion,  Mattapoisett,  and  Wareham. 

As  its  name  impUeSf  Middleboro  is  centrally  located  for  the  dis- 
tributing region  it  serves  The  origin  of  the  name  may  have  been 
from  Middleborough  North  Riding  near  York,  England,  or  more  prob- 
ably because  of  its  location  between  the  Pilgrim  settlement  at  Plym- 
outh and  the  villai^e  of  the  In<lian  Saihem  Ma>>as()It,  near  Bristol, 
R.I.  The  first  roUin}:  or  slittini;  mill  in  the  country  was  here  erected 
and  produced  nail  rods  from  which  the  nails  were  hammered  out. 

From  Middleboro  lo  Wareham  the  State  Road,  blue  bands, 
runs  through  a  rather  flat  and  monotonous  country  inter- 
spersed with  farms  and  tracts  of  scrub  oak  and  inne.  Before 
entering  Wareham  the  route  passes  through  the  grimy  little 
industiial  hamlet  of  Tremont.  (50.0),  a  railroad  jimction,  at 
which  is  a  steel  pUint.  The  village  of  South  Wareham  (51.5) 
belies  its  name,  as  it  is  due  northwest  of  Wareham.  By  the 
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rivcfbank.  are  the  works  of  the  Standdrii  Horseshoe  Company. 
The  road  runs  over  Lincoln  HiU,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Weweantit  river. 

53j0  WAREUAM,  Alt  19  JL  Pop  (twp)  4102  ^910),  5176  il9l$). 
Plymouth  Co.  Inc.  1739.  MJg.  naits.  Cape  Cod  daritt; 
og$t€ri  and  cranberrieg. 

Wareham,  the  distributing  center  for  the  summer  resorts 
at  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay,  rejoices  in  the  slogan  «>f  the 
"Gateway  to  the  Cape."  It  is  a  dull  old  village  on  the  Ware- 
ham  river,  a  tidal  estuary,  on  the  shores  of  which  are  numerous 
summer  residences. 

At  the  Center  is  the  new  CongrLg  iiioiud  Church  building 
and  the  tall  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument.    On  either  side 

the  flhady  main  street  are  a  number  of  old  residences  which 
formerly  bdonged  to  the  Colonial  iron  masters,  for  this  was 
once  an  iron  smelting  center.  The  stone  dock-tower  on  the 
little  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Tobey,  who  lived  to  the  vigorous  age  of  one  hundred  years. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  local  nail  industry.  The 
business  section  of  the  town  is  reached  at  'i'he  Narrows. 

Wareham  was  settled  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  shortly  after 
Plymouth.  In  the  early  days  its  iron  works  were  important,  making 
use  of  the  bog  iron  from  the  neighboring  ponds  and  river  beds.  In 
1814  the  British  fri^Mte  "Nimrod  came  up  the  b;iy.  ^rt  fire  to  the 
wharves  and  vessels,  and  sent  a  cannon  ball  into  the  Parker  Mills  iron 
works.  FoUowinR  this  the  people  seized  their  guns  and  hurried  to 
Fairhavcn.  whicli  the  *'Nimrod''  was  threatening,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  oti  the  enemy. 

Years  ago  the  name  of  Wareham  was  associated  in  many  people's 
minds  with  the  qut>iii»n  asked  the  late  veteran  actor  Joe  Jefferson  by 
a  young  tady  bicyclist  clad  in  bloomers,— "  Is  this  the  way  to  wear  *em?" 

Crossing  the  Wareham  river,  the  highway  continues  to 
East  Wareham,  or  Agawani  (56.5),  where  on  the  right  just 
below  the  dam  and  the  wide  mill  pond  is  the  New  Bedford  and 
Agawam  Finishing  Wurks,  a  plant  for  bleaching,  finishing,  and 
dyeing  cotton  cloth.  Beside  the  river  the  Squirrel's  Nest  inn 
occupies  an  old  Colonial  mansion  which  formerly  entertained 
Daniel  Webster  and  other  notables. 

$6.7    ONSET.    [Part  of  Wareham  twp.)    Plymouth  Co. 

Onset,  situated  al  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay,  is  one  of  the 
most  populous  resorts  of  the  Cape  region,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer thousands  throng  here  in  cottages  and  camps  of  ikaasi 
every  description.  The  village  is  spread  out  in  a  giove  of 
oaks,  and  the  trees  grow  to  the  very  edge  of  a  high  biuJIi  along 
whicli  a  boulevard  has  been  laid  out  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay.  Onset  Bay,  still  lovely  although  its  shores  are 
crowded,  is  famous  for  its  fishing,  its  clams  and  oysters.  The 
oyster  dredgiog  is  controlled  by  town  grantSi  the  beds  being 
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carefully  survesred  and  plotted.  There  is  a  lar^  colony  of 
Spiritualists  here  and  their  annual  camp-meeting  attracts 

hundreds  mort*. 

Point  Indepen(tence,  a  favorite  resort,  commands  beautiful 
views  of  the  hay.  Off  the  shore  lies  Wicket  Island.  South  ol 
Onset,  belwceii  Oiinet  Bay  and  W  archam  River,  lies  Great 
Neck  with  a  nuniher  uf  summer  estates. 

Ohsset  was  originally  an  Indian  settlement,  and  there  is  a  curious 

Indian  Museum  here  in  the  Wigwam  in  Onset  Grove.  Mcmhcrs  of 
frihes  of  the  West  have  donated  articles,  to  make  the  WiKwam  a  ^vn- 
uinc  memorial  to  their  race, — savage*  loo  king  war  club:^,  calumets  (or 
peaoe-pipea),  blankets*  and  hosts  of  other  curiosities. 

After  leaving  Onset  the  road  follows  the  blue  markers  over 
the  salt  marshes  at  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay.  Buttermilk 
Bay  to  the  northeast,  with  its  winding  wooded  shores,  is  one 
<^  the  most  attractive  qx>ts  on  the  Cape.  On  crossing  the 
bridge  at  Cohasset  Narrows,  the  rushing  outlet  of  the  bay,  at 
the  left  is  thr  rot t age  formerly  occupied  by  E.  A.  Taft . 

Around  the  [xjint,  half  hidden  by  the  trees,  lies  Uk  estate 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Flagg.  which  was  long  the  favorite  residence  of 
Joe  Jefferson,  the  famous  actor.  Jcflfersuu  was  so  charmed  with 
the  surroundings  ihal  lie  tlecided  lo  have  his  summer  home 
here  and  induced  his  sons  to  follow  his  example,  so  that  a  Jef- 
ferson cobny  was  formed.  Crows  Nest,  Jefferson's  home,  so 
named  on  account  of  the  number  of  crows  seen  about  the  bay, 
was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1893,  largely  from  his  own  plans. 

JefTcfson  si>cnt  most  (»f  his  summer^  hi  re  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Cape.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Old  Colony  Club,  an  organization  interested  in  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  and  fisheries  of  this  region.  He  was  a  landscape 
pointer  of  true  ability.  One  of  the  windmills  common  on  the  estates 
m  this  locality  was  a  scenic  treasure  of  the  actor's.  Uerc  he  fitted  up 
a  Studio  and  from  the  lookout  he  could  survey  a  stretch  of  forty  miles 
of  woods  and  ponds,  from  Plymouth  to  Woods  Hole. 

60 J    BUZZARDS  BAY.    ^FaU  oj  Bourne  twp.)    Barnstable  Co, 

This  is  the  station  for  the  surrounding  summer  colonies  and 
an  important  railway  junction  where  the  lines  for  Woods  Hole 
and  Provincetown  branch.  The  road  from  the  left  connects 
with  Route  30  (p  567)  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Cape. 

The  wellknown  Gray  Gables,  home  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  juts  into  the  bay.  Nearby 
is  the  home  of  General  Taylor,  part  owner  of  the  "Boston 
Globe."  A  short  walk  along  Gray  Gables  road  toward  the 
sea  frrnn  Buzzards  Hay  station  leads  to  Camp  Wampanoag, 
a  weilknuwii  summer  camp  for  boys. 

Grover  Cleveland  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  boon  companions, 
passed  many  happy  simimers  here,  fishing  in  the  bay  and  troll- 
mg  the  inland  waters.  President  Clevdand  caused  many  of 
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the  nearby  ponds  to  be  stocked  with  baas  and  trout.  Today 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  Is  careful  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
becoming  exterminated,  and  the  use  of  nets,  traps,  pounds 
or  weirs  is  forbidden  by  legislative  enactment.  The  waters, 
but  sixty  feet  at  their  greatest  depth,  are  the  haunt  ci  blueti^« 
sea  bass,  squeteague,  scup,  and  tautog.  Squeteague  and  scup 
are  the  most  plentiful,  bluefish  the  gamiest. 

On  fhc  «oiith  bank  of  Monument  River,  halfway  !>rfwcen  Oray 
Gables  and  the  R.R.  bridge,  the  spul  where  the  Pilgrims  in  1627 
establlsbed  a  trading  po<^t,  at  which  they  met  Dutch  merchants  from 
New  Amsterdam.  In  bringing  their  goods  to  the  po^l  they  u>e<I  the 
Scusset  and  Monument  rivers,  makiog  a  carry  between,  even  thus 
early  outlining  the  present  route  of  the  canal.  The  bay  was  called 
Goanold's  Hope  by  Gosnold's  expedition  of  1602.  The  early  st-ttlcra 
renamed  it,  arrordinR  to  "  Hrrrf  tt)irs  Rt-lation,"  because  of  the  large 
number  of  buzzardrts.  df  fi>li  lutuks,  which  ihcy  saw. 

Jusl  beyond  the  Buzzards  Bay  R.R.  station,  the  road  to 
Provincetown  and  Woods  Hole  is  carried  across  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  by  a  new  2200-foot  steel  bridge.  Its  single  lift  span, 
160  feet  m  widths  can  be  raised  in  less  than  one  minute  to 
permit  the  passing  of  vessels  through  the  canal.  A  large  area 
of  lowland  round  about  here  has  been  reclaimed  by  fifling  in 
the  material  excavated  from  the  canal  prism. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  eight  miles  long.  From  the  head 
of  Buzzards  Bay.  it  follows  the  valK-v  f<f  Monument  River. 
Kvcntually  it  will  have  n  depth  of  ihiriy-tive  feel  and  a  mini- 
mum l)olloni  width  ol  one  hundred  feet,  accommodating  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  size.  The  dredged  approach  channel  at  the 
Buzzards  Bay  end  is  four  nlile^  in  length.  The  current  in  ihe 
canal  runs  about  eight  miles  an  hour  and  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ference of  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  time  of  hi^ 
tide  in  Buzzards  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay. 

The  canal  was  formally  opened  in  August,  1914,  with  an 
imposing  pageant  enacted  at  Bourne  (p  567),  depicting  scenes 
from  Cape  Cod  history,  in  which  twenty-five  towns  took  part. 
The  canal  shortens  the  distance  from  Boston  to  New  York  and 
southern  ports  hy  seventy  miles  and  makes  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate the  dangerous  voyage  around  the  Cape  in  which  during 
the  past  sixty  years  2500  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  800 
lives  lost.  The  rates  of  loll  vary  from  a  minimum  of  for 
sni.tll  pleasure  lx)als  lo  $100  for  thousand-ton  boats  and  from 
seven  to  ten  cents  for  each  additional  ton. 

Tlic  canal  project  goes  l)ack  to  the  time  of  the  earliest  scttlemeal, 
when  Miles  Standish  was  its  first  ardent  a(l\  <'<  itr.  In  irxj;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts (leueral  Court  apiMjititod  a  ctmi  nii >sion  of  1 1 ■<  i l  iry ,  but  nothr 
ing  came  of  it.  Inlcrcst  in  the  project  was  continually  revived.  Cjen> 
eral  Knox  and  Secretary  Cvallatin  were  among  those  who  advocated  it. 
Cieorge  Washington  bcranu  infcrr^tid  and  in  i77(>  wrote  to  James 
Bowdoio  o(  Boston,  "1  am  hopeful  that  you  have  applied  to  General 
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Hood  «  .  .  in  determining  upon  the  practicabilitv  of  cutting  a  canal 
between  Barnstable  and  Buzzards  Bay  ere  this. '   In  1803  Wendell 

Davis  wrote:  "The  projected  canal,  if  it  ever  should  be  accomplished, 
would  open  almost  a  new  creation  to  this  part  of  the  town"  (Sarv!wi<  hj. 
"Real  propt-rty  situated  on  its  banks  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  .  .  .  and  a  trade  between  the  southern  and  northern  states  facili- 
tated." la  iSas  the  route  wa«;  survt-yed  an  !  Jhc  rn;,'inet'rs  reported 
tavorably.  The  project  was  again  in  the  air  in  when  interrupted  by 
the  Civil  War.  Twenty  years  later  a  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal  Company 
was  incorporated  and  work  commented,  but  failed  for  lack  of  capital. 

The  present  Cape  Cod  Canal  Company,  a  private  corporation  under 
Massachusetts  charier,  owes  its  success  to  its  president,  August  Bel- 
mont, who  provided  much  of  the  necessary  $1 2.000,000  capital.  Actual 
construction  bej^an  in  loo  )  ti:!t!i  r  William  B.  Parsons,  the  engineer 
of  the  first  New  York  subway.  Work  was  begun  at  both  ends  by  great 
suction  dfedges  which  discharged  the  water  and  sand  to  611  io  the 
lowlands  on  either  side. 

R.  31  §  2.   Buzzards  Bay  to  Chatham  and  Orleans.   70.0  m. 

Via  Falmouth  and  Hyannis. 

The  Stale  RoaJ,  marked  by  blue  bands  throughout,  from 
Buzzards  Bay  to  Falmouth  fc^ows  a  nearly  straight  course 
avoiding  the  many  windings  of  the  shore.  We  pass  in  succes- 
sion Monument  Beach,  Wenaumet  Neck,  and  Red  Brook 
Harbor,  Cataumet,  North  Falmouth,  and  West  Falmouth, 
all  wellknown  summer  colonies. 

To  the  left  the  forests  of  the  Cape  stretch  away  to  Sandwich, 
Barnstable,  and  the  northern  shore.  Their  most  character- 
istic feature  is  the  scrub-oak,  which  grows  in  grrnt  profusion. 
Fires  arc  frequent  in  dry  seasons,  and  large  sections  of  the  Cape 
are  burne<l  over  every  year.  Although  sonu'tinics  caused  by 
engine  sparks,  they  are  more  often  due  to  ihc  carelessness  of 
berry  pickers.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  an  abtmdance 
of  huodeberries  follows  the  course  of  a  fire  the  next  year.  On 
this  part  of  the  Cape  there  are  a  great  many  fresh-water  ponds, 
some  of  them  well  stocked  by  State  and  town,  and  by  the  Fish 
Conunission  at  Woo<ls  Hole.  In  many  of  the  clearings  are 
the  little  farms  of  the  thrifty  'Portagees,'  as  all  the  old  Cape 
Codders  call  them. 

Monument  Beach  (3.0)  is  a  popular  summer  resort  with 
hotels  and  cottages.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  Brockton 
people  here,  including  several  wellknown  shoe  manufacturers, 
among  them  Fred  Packard  and  until  recently  W,  L.  Dougkis, 
whose  large  steam  yacht  was  often  seen  just  olY  the  shore. 

From  here  to  the  Falmouths  we  pass  through  a  succession 
of  v^tion  villages.  Wenaumet  Neck  with  Wings  Neck 
and  its  lighthouse  form  the  northern  shore  of  Pocasset  Harbor 
(5.5).   Megansett  is  a  popular  summer  colony  on  a  bluff  at 
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the  entrance  to  Cataumet  Harl)or  fy.o).  On  account  of  the 
splendid  iincliorage  Cataumet  Uarltor  is  an  important  yachiing 
center.  A  little  coterie  of  Brooklinc  people  settled  on  Catau- 
met Neck,  and  among  the  earliest  was  Joshua  Crane. 

9J0    NORTH  FALMOUTH.    AU  59  ft.    {Part  of  Falmouth  twp.) 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  residences  about  the  irregular, 
wooded  shores  of  Wild  Harbor,  which  is  reached  by  a  shell 
road.    The  beautiful  Downer  estate  is  on  Nyes  Point. 

VV'cst  Falmouth  Harbor  (12.3)  has  been  dredged  by  the 
State  and  affords  a  good  anchorage  for  yachts.  To  the  south 
is  Chappaquoit  Pointy  a  favorite  place  of  summer  residence. 
At  the  harbor  mouth  is  Chai^quoit  Ishind.  owned  by  a  syndi- 
cate, one  of  whom  is  J.  L.  Richards,  president  of  the  Boston 
Consolidated  Gas  Com|>any,  who  has  a  summer  home*here. 

26^  FALMOUTH.  Alt  44  JL  Pop  (twp)  3144  {1910),  S917  {1915)^ 
BamUM*  Co,  StUM  1€60<,  Indian  name  S9^eanassett» 

Falmouthp  a  pleasant  old  town  with  some  quaint  houses  and 
fine  treeSp  is  the  distributing  center  of  the  numerous  surround- 
ing summer  resorts.  Along  the  shore  are  some  of  the  finest 
estates  on  the  Cape.  To  the  east  are  the  Hammond  and 
Morse  estates;  nearer  Fresh  Pond,  the  summer  residences  of 
Dr.  K.  N.  Nichols,  the  Harvard  ronrh,  and  the  late  Ex- 
secretary  Richard  Olnry.  The  wooiis  afford  many  fine  walks 
and  drives,  especially  those  comprised  in  the  several  hundred 
acres  of  the  Beebe  estate,  and  Gilnochie,  the  Charles  Whitte- 
more  estate  to  the  west  of  the  town.  In  the  township  there 
are  forty-two  lakes  and  ponds. 

Bowman  Pond  has  been  dredged  by  the  U.S.  Govemmentt 
making  it  an  excellent  anchorage  for  small  boats.  To  the 
east  of  the  pond  is  Falmouth  Heights,  a  popular  summer  re- 
sort with  a  splendid  outlook  on  Vineyard  Sound.  It  was 
opened  in  1870  by  a  syndicate  of  Worcester  men  who  bought 
the  land  and  parceled  it  out  in  small  house-lots. 

Falmouth  was  settled  in  1660  from  Barnstable  and  incorp)orated  in 
16S6.  A  century  ago  it  was  a  flourishing  place  and  owned  about  sixty 
vessels  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  coast  trade.  Falmouth  took  as  active 
part  in  the  Revolution.  On  April  ?,  1770,  an  Kntrli'^h  tlcct  appeared 
before  the  town  and  alumpled  to  land.  Four  companies  of  militia 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Dimmick  had  assembled  on  the  beach 
to  repel  the  in\  uitrs.  and  the  British  who  were  making  for  the  shore 
in  small  boats  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  fleet.  The  vessels 
then  bombarded  the  town,  but  although  many  houses  were  hit  little 
damage  was  done.  During  the  Wat  of  181 2  the  British  frigate 
"Nimrod"  appeared  in  the  Soiinrl  and  dcmandttl  the  guns  of  the 
Artillery  Company  of  Falniuulh.  The  R evolutionary  hero,  Joseph 
Dimmick,  replied,  "If  yon  want  these  «  annon,  come  and  take  them,** 
whereupon  the  town  was  again  bombarded. 

From  Falmouth  a  State  Road  contiDues  southwest  along  the 
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land  overlooking  Salt  and  Oyster  Ponds.  Just  t)cyond  Oyster 
Pond  is  the  extensive  estate  of  E.  X.  Fenno,  with  beaut ifn! 
drives  through  the  woods.  Roads  to  the  west  lead  to  Sippc- 
wissett,  where  there  is  a  summer  hotel  and  a  group  of  collages 
overlooking  a  promontory  of  Huzzards  Hay. 

QuAMQUissET,  Called  Quissel  for  short,  has  a  beautiful 
landlocked  harbor  filled  with  small  i^aaure  craft  during  the* 
summer.  The  shores  about  are  occupied  by  residences  and 
estates  of  a  considerable  summer  colony  largely  made  up  of 
New  Yorkers.  The  Pierce  estate,  the  large  white  house  of 
which  is  half  hidden  by  the  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
S.  (r.  Webster's  estate  h:is  beautiful  Italian  gardens. 

Woods  Holk  (3.0)  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  the  point 
of  departure  of  daily  steamers  in  season,  rLuming  from  New 
Bedford  to  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  ihe  most 
impoilaiU  summer  center  of  biological  research  in  America. 
On  the  shore  are  the  large  buildings  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  a  residence,  and  a  hatchery  of  the  laboratory  building. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  latter  is  an  interesting  aquarium 
exhibit  which  should  be  visited.  Above  are  acconmiodations 
for  specialists  eng^^  in  biological  research. 

The  first  marine  Uboratory  in  the  world  for  instruction  and  re» 
search  was  constructed  by  Louis  Apassiz  on  the  islam!  of  Pcnikesc, 
southwest  of  Woods  Hole.  The  late  Si)€ncer  BairU,  the  tirst  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  was  led  to  locate  his  station  here  because 
of  the  abunt!.ini  marine  life  in  the  local  waters.  This  in  turn  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  a  private 
institution  for  instruction  and  research  in  marine  biology.  This  has 
been  supported  through  the  cooperation  of  some  forty  colleges  and 
appropriations  fmm  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Cr.inp. 
formerly  of  ChicaKo,  now  a  resident  of  Woods  Hole,  has  been  a  liberal 
donor,  and  it  WA9.  through  his  generosity  that  the  brick  building  for 
research  and  for  the  library  was  made  possible.-.  Dr.  Gilman  Drew  is 
the  director.  The  summer  colony  of  biologists  includes  professors  and 
advanced  students  from  all  the  leading  colleges.  Prominent  among 
them  arc  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  Dr.  E.  G.  Conklin,  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Liliie,  etc. 

To  the  west  the  long  arm  of  Penzance  stretches  out  into 
Buzzards  Bay.  This  until  twenty  years  ago  was  wholly  unin- 
habited except  for  a  fertilizer  factory.   Today  it  is  occupied 

by  some  of  the  finest  summer  homes  in  the  region. 

The  Fay  rose  gardens  here  are  famous.  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
gardener,  has  here  propagated  many  new  varieties.  Miss 
Sarah  Fay's  exhibit  gardcii  near  the  heart  of  the  village,  oppo- 
site the  school  house,  is  open  to  visiiors.  Mrs.  If.  H.  Fay  has  a 
large  and  bcauiuui  estate  on  Nobska  Poiiu  known  as  Rose 
Cottage.  This  has  been  leased  fur  the  summer  of  191 7  by  Sir 
CecO  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  the  British  Ambassador.  The  elder 
Fay  of  a  previous  generation  planted  an  extensive  area  of  the 
hilb  about  Woods  Hole  with  European  nursery  stock  brought 
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by  a  whaling  ship  from  Norway,  so  thai  the  hills  arc  now 
clothed  wiih  European  birches,  maples,  and  almost  wholly 
foreign  forest  flora. 

Woods  Hole  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  channel 
between  the  mainland  and  Nonamesset  Island,  through  which 
the  tide  rushes  with  great  velocity.  A  hole  abng  this  coast 
^refers  to  such  a  narrow  channel  between  islands  (p  3S).  The 
Elizabeth  Islands  extend  westward. 

From  Woods  Hole  a  road  skirts  the  shore  by  way  of  Nobska 
Point  to  Fnlmouth  Harbor. 

From  I'aimouth  to  Chatham  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Cod 
is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  estuaries  so  that  the  main 
road  runs  well  back  from  the  ocean.  Many  of  these  bays  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  sandbars  and  some  of  them  are 
of  fresh  water  though  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ocean. 
Back  from  the  shore  line  is  an  irregular  sandy  country,  for- 
ested with  birch,  pine,  and  scrub-oak,  with  here  and  there  a 
Portuguese  farm  in  a  small  clearing.  Much  of  the  woodland 
between  the  Falmouths  and  Barnstable  has  been  burned  over 
in  recent  years.  Numerous  lakes  occupy  the  hollows  between 
the  hills,  which  are  mostly  what  the  geologists  call  "kettle 
holes,"  places  where  great  masses  of  ice  from  the  retreating 
glacier  stood  while  the  trlarial  sand  and  debris  was  piled  up 
about  them.  Many  of  the  low  lying  tracts  in  this  region  have 
in  iccf-nt  years  l)een  converted  into  cranberry  bogs  either  by 
daniaiiiig  or  by  draining. 

From  Falmouth  the  State  Road,  marked  by  blue  bands  on 
poles,  leads  through  the  straggling  hamlet  of  Teatuckbt  and 
the  unimportant  village  of  East  Falmouth  (20.5}.  Three 
miles  south  is  the  small  summer  colony  of  Menauhant,  lying 
on  the  ocean  front.  The  route  passes  through  Wa quoit 
(23.0),  an  oldfashioncd  village  at  the  head  of  Waquoit  Bay. 
Much  of  this  road  is  "sand  and  oil"  construction  built  with 
Socony  asphalt  binder  or  Tarvia. 

At  the  crossroads  (26.0)  the  Slate  Road  forks  left  with  blue 
markers;  straight  through  is  a  slightly  shorter  route  on  sandy 
road  to  Oster\'illc  (p  592). 

2SjO  MASHPEE,   Pop  {twp)  270  {1910},  263  {1916).  Ranuimbi^ 

Co.    Inc.  1870. 

This  ib  a  quiet  village  in  a  country  of  jx>nds  and  cranberry 
bogs.  It  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  Mashpee  Lake,  the 
kuiest  on  the  Cape.  Daniel  Webster,  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
late  Governor  Russell,  Joe  Jefferson,  and  other  anglers  and  fish? 
ermen  of  renown  have  all  regarded  Mashpee  as  a  choice  resort. 
In  the  old  hotel  Attaquin,  built  by  Webster's  old  Indian  guide, 
all  of  these  enthusiasts  and  many  another  have  slept. 
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The  Indian  village  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town.  The 
only  church.  Baptist,  is  largely  supported  by  an  ancienl  fund, 
the  cxpcmliiure  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  authorities  of 
Harvard  University.  •  There  is  an  Indian  graveyard  nearby. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  the  Mashpee  tribe  covered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Cape,  with  their  princijial  \  illaxes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
resent  Mashpee.  Richard  Bourne,  the  famous  missionary,  came 
ere  in  1658  and  spent  hh  life  in  converting  tlic  natives.  Seeing  that 
they  were  being  despoiled  of  their  lands  by  the  white  settlers  he  pro- 
cured of  them  a  deed  for  about  twenty-two  square  miles  of  land  sur- 
rounding their  villaKes,  to  be  entailed  after  his  death  fur  the  bcnetil 
of  tKe  Indians  and  their  children.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Mashpee 
reservation.  In  17  11  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams  of  London  bequeathed 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians  there, 
appointing  Harvard  College  as  trustee.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund, 
now  about  $500,  form  the  chief  support  of  the  resident  minister.  In 
1763  the  first  aggression  of  the  whites  hcfjan  when  the  General  Court 
created  a  district  out  of  Mashpee,  putting  th»-  Kuvernment  into  the 
hands  of  five  overseers,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  Englishmen,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Indian  proprietors.  The  English  overseers  were  out 
of  syinpatby  with  the  Indians  and  a  good  deal  of  friction  resulted, 
but  the  Mashpees  remained  loyal  and  nearly  every  man  fought  and 
was  killed  in  the  Revolution.  The  survivors  were  expert  whalers  and 
aided  largely  in  manning  the  fleets  of  New  Bedford  and  Barnstable. 
So  many  of  the  men  had  died,  however,  that  the  tribe  was  joined  by 
negroes  and  more  rei  ently  by  Cape  Portuguese,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  little  of  the  Indian  l)lood  left.  In  1788  real  oppression 
began  when  the  Legislature  put  the  Indians  in  charge  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  with  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  elections.  In  183s,  owing 
to  the  abuses  of  the  Guardians,  the  Indians  drew  up  a  set  of  "Reso- 
lutions," a  sort  of  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  matter  was 
thus  forcibly  brouk'ht  to  the  attention  uf  Governor  Lincoln  and  the 
result  was  the  ere<  t  1  of  the  reservation  to  a  district  and  a  reappor- 
tionment of  the  lands  by  which  the  proprietors  each  received  sixty 
acres.    In  iH;©  Mashjiee  was  incorporate*!  as  a  town. 

The  route  at  the  hamlet  of  Sautuit  (31.5}  turns  left. 

CoTUiT,  a  summer  colony,  formerly  Cotuit  Port,  lies  two 
miles  south .  The  name  Cotuit  probably  appears  in  print  more 
frequently  than  any  other  town  on  the  Cape,  and  justly. 
For  New  England  at  least  the  name  is  synonymous  with  the 
best  oysters  and  is  never  missing  during  the  'R'  months  from 
the  hotel  menus. 

Cotuit  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  on  the  Cape  to  become 
a  place  of  summer  residence,  and  it  perhaps  feels  a  little  superior 
to  those  of  later  growth;  certainly  here  one  fccU  a  more  con- 
servative, perhaps  a  more  aristocratic  atmosphere  than  at 
some  other  Cape  towns.  Its  harbor  is  perhaps  the  finest  on 
the  Cape  and  a  famous  resort  of  yachtsmen.  Among  the 
summer  residents  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  Haurvard 
'  facility, — President  Lowell  and  Professor  Taussig.  There  are 
delightful  wood  tl rives  in  the  region  alK>ut. 

Following  the  State  Road  and  the  blue  markers  through 
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Marstons  MiUs  (34.S),  ihc  route  enters  Ostekville  (37.2). 
This  village  in  the  mktot  of  pine  woods  has  a  pleasingly  rural 
atmo^here.  The  Public  Libraiy  was  built  largely  through 
the  generosity  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  used  to  summer 
here.  Osterville  is  rather  proud  of  its  public  scales,  over  which 
a  rustic  bower  has  been  built.  East  Bay  is  a  beautiful  back- 
water surrounded  by  residences,  and  the  larger  Wt'st  Bay 
receives  the  waters  o£  Marstons  Kiver.  Wianno  is  on  a  neck 
between  the  two  bays.  The  Sepuit  Golf  Club  has  one 
of  the  linest  courses  on  the  Cape.  Camp  Opechee,  on  Lake 
Waquaquet,  is  a  favorite  place  for  fish  dinners. 

The  fashionable  and  wealthy  summer  colony  of  Wianno  oc- 
cupies a  series  of  bluffs  crowned  with  oak  and  fune,  with  a 
number  of  fresh-water  ponds  near  the  shore.  About  thirty 
years  ago  this  tract  was  sold  for  about  $1500  and  since  then  has 
been  parceled  out  in  reiterated  bargainmgs  until  today  its  value 
represents  a  prodigious  amount. 

There  are  several  hotels  and  a  large  cottage  colony  in  which 
Boston  and  Southern  people  form  a  large  element.  Some  of 
the  most  pretentious  summer  residences  on  the  Cape  are  in 
the  vicinity,  including  the  CtatT  and  the  Lindsey  estates. 

CENTERvaLLE  and  Craiumlle  (40.0),  two  'iK)Sl-office  vil- 
lages,' form  practically  one  summer  colony.  The  bathing 
b^u:h  here  is  said  to  be  the  hnest  in  the  country. 

UJa  HYANNIS.  All  31  ft.  Pop  1500  (he.  est ).  {JPmicf  BmnMiMt 
twp.)  Barnstable  Co.  Fori  of  Entry. 
A  wide-awake  ill  lie  town,  it  is  the  distributing  ce  nter  of  the 
neighboring  su'mmer  colonies.  It  may  be  called  the  educa- 
tional center  of  the  Cape»  as  it  has  a  State  Normal  and  Model 
School  and  a  fine  High  School.  Together  with  Hyannisport 
it  forms  the  largest  community  except  Provincetown. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  late  Abel  D.  Makepeace  was  the  village  harness- 
maker,  lie  took  to  farming  "on  the  side,"  and  rranhf rry-prowing  in 
particular,  lie  held  the  rccorii  for  reclaiming  mure  acreage  of  com- 
paratively worthless  lands  for  a  special  line  of  fruit-growing  Ihan  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States,  and  won  a  local  reputation,  well- 
earned,  as  the  Cranberry  King  of  the  United  States.'  lie  controlled 
a  large  portion  of  the  industry  not  only  on  Cape  Cod  but  in  other  parts. 

Hyannisport,  two  miles  south,  with  its  fine  harhor  and  bath- 
ing beaches  is  the  center  of  the  largest  summer  colony  in  this 
region.  There  are  a  number  of  hotds  in  the  vicinity  and  a  good 
golf  course.  From  Shoot  Flying  Hill,  which  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Barnstable,  one  can  see  the  whole  Cape  from  Plymouth 
to  Race  Point,  with  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 
Great  Island,  opposite  Hyannis,  is  another  popular  resort,  ' 

The  route  follows  the  blue  markers  through  West  Yarmouth 
(46.0)  to  buulh  Yarmouth  (49.0). 
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in  South  Yarmouth  at  the  mouth  of  Bass  River  are  located 
the  " VV^orkshop "  and  general  olTiees  of  the  National  High- 
ways Association,  an  organization  fostering  a  great  pul >lic 
movemeiii  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  liaiional, 
interstate,  or  tnink  highways  at  federal  expense  and  ''Good 
Roads  Everywhere/'  This  wide-awake  organization  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  need  for  such 
highways.  It  has  a  membership  of  nearly  100,000.  Charles 
Henry  Davis  and  Coleman  Du  Pont  were  the  founders. 

Friends'  meeting  house,  now  standing  in  Friends'  Village, 
was  erected  in  1809,  "for  the  benefit  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  known  by  the  name  of  Sandwich 
monthly  meeting  ...  in  consideration  of  good  will  towards  the 
people  called  Quakers." 

Between  Main  St.  and  Bass  River  are  several  old  houses. 
The  Silas  Kelly  house  here  is  over  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
ferry  across  Bass  River  was  run  by  'Uncle'  Elihu  Kelly,  who 
Uved  on  the  opposite  bank.  Uncle  Eli  was  a  '  character '  and 
had  a  place  upon  the  'rising  seat'  in  the  Friends'  meeting. 

In  1837, 365,000  busheb  of  common  salt  were  manufactured 
in  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  which,  with  Epsom  salts,  was  valued 
at  $110,000.  The  increased  cost  of  lumber  for  repairs  and  the 
reduced  value  of  salt  made  the  business  unprofitable  and  it  is 
now  only  a  matter  of  history. 

The  route  continues  past  West  Dennis,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Bass  River.  Just  beyond,  a  crossroad  enters  from 
Route  30  (p  S7^)-  Dennisport,  an  old  fishing  village  which 
caters  to  the  summer  tourist,  lies  otT  to  the  right. 

In  West  Harwich  (52.5),  on  Alain  St.,  a  rustic  and  fantastic 
construction,  a  sort  of  triumphal  archway  of  cedar,  attracts 
attention.  This  is  the  entrance  to  'The  Frasier  Castle,'  also 
known  as  'The  Hermit's.'  Mr.  Simon  Frasier,  the  owner, 
is  a  local  character  of  some  reputation.  Within  the  grounds 
he  has  boats  and  water  tanks  and  more  rustic  arches  and  simi- 
lar monstrosities.  Wychmere  Harbor,  formerly  called  Salt- 
water PoTiH.  h  i?  been  dredged  to  make  a  good  boat  slielter. 

Note.  I'rom  Harwichport  (5^  o^i  a  road  leads  northward 
through  Hani\'ich  joining  Route  30  at  Brewster  (p  573). 

Harwich  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  a  favorite  dwelling 
place  of  retired  sea-captains,  which  has  gone  through  the  regu- 
lar stages  of  wlialing,  codding,  mackerel  fishing,  and  salt- 
making,  and  cultivates  in  turn  the  summer  boarder. 

From  Harwich  to  Chatham  a  road  leads  past  myriads  of 
neat  little  white  houses  by  the  roadside,  white  churches,  cran- 
berry bogs,  and  woody  roads,  beside  which  the  wellknown 
Cape  beach-plums  abound  in  September. 
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South  IIarwk  ii  ( ^^.o)^  like  its  iicighl>c)rs.  is  a  lishing  village 
with  a  summer  colony.  Quaint  old  houses  abound  io  this 
vicinity,  scl  back  from  the  shaded  roads. 

62M    CHATHAM.    AH  59  ft.    Pop  ifwp^  1564  '1910).  1667  (iWS). 
Barnstable  Co.    Inc.  1712.    Indian  name  Naushon. 

The  group  of  Chathams  otc:u[)y  ilu  r.Lggcd  elbow  of  Cape 
Cod,  iaciug  the  A I  lain  ic.  The  beauiiiul  old  village  of  Chathani 
was  named  for  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Once  one  of 
the  flouiisbing  ports  of  the  Cape  and  its  harbor  a  place  of 
refuge,  today  it  Is  the  fastest  growing  town  on  the  Cape,  and 
a  very  typical  one.  A  laige  fleet  of  nshing  boats  and  coasters 
make  it  their  headquarters.  The  surf  on  the  outer  shore  roll* 
ing  in  unimpeded  from  the  ocean  is  perhaps  the  finest  on  the 
Cape.  An  old  historian  once  said  of  Chatham.  "There  is  a 
doubtful  appearance  of  a  soil  beginning  to  be  formed,**  hut 
notwithstanding  this  "doubtful  appearance"  there  are  llour- 
ishiiig  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 

Chatham  has  a  i>lant  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  system,  the 
largest  receiving  station  in  the  world,  consisting  of  a  hotel  and 
cottages,  an  a£nlnistnitkin  building,  power  plant,  ^c.  This 
plant  was  built  to  communicate  with  Norway. 

Stretching  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  Chatham  is  a  sandspit 
eight  miles  long,  Monomoy  Point,  which  can  be  seen  best 
from  Stage  Harbor  over  beyond  the  Twin  TJghts,  A  similar 
bar  protects  Chatham  Harbor.  During  the  northeast  storms 
it  is  often  shifted  and  even  broken  in  two  with  serious  ffamage 
to  the  land  inside.  As  early  as  1605  Monomoy  had  commenced 
to  earn  its  name  as  '*the  graveyard  of  ships."  for  De  Moats« 
the  French  explorer,  all  but  came  to  grief  there. 

Thorcau  writes  of  the  outer  shore  of  the  Cape  which  stretches  from 
Chatham  to  Provincetown:  "I  do  not  know  where  there  is  another 
beach  in  ihc  Atlantic  Static;,  attached  to  the  mainland,  so  long,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  straight,  and  compiclcly  uninterrupted  by  creeks 
or  coves  or  fresh  water  rivers  or  marshes.  The  time  must  come  when 
this  coast  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for  those  New  Englanders  who  really 
wish  to  visit  the  seaside.  What  are  springs  and  waterfalls?  Here  is 
the  spring  of  springs,  the  waterfall  of  waterfalls.  A  storm  in  the  fall 
or  winter  is  the  time  to  visit  it;  a  lighthouse  or  a  fisherman's  hut,  the 
true  hotel     \  m.m  may  start*!  here  iti  !  ;n:t  America  behind  him  " 

So  great  has  been  the  number  oi  wrecks  on  these  trcachcruui»  and 
ever  shifting  sands  that  a  chart  of  them  by  the  author  of  '*£ldridse*s 
('harf^  "  Iea\es  hardly  room  for  a  ship's  grave  from  Monomoy  to 
Ui),'hhiiid  Light. 

From  Chatham  the  State  Road,  blue  markers,  was  built  four 
or  live  years  apo  of  Socony  asphalt  binder  and  the  local  ^lul. 
applied  in  aiicraate  layers.  Under  llic  uilluence  of  sun  and 
traffic  it  has  formed  a  smooth  roadway  which  leads  northw  est 
past  Pleasant  Bay  and  South  Orleans,  joinitig  Route  30,  at 
70M  ORLEANS  {R.  30,  P  $74). 


R.  32.  BOSTON  to  NEWPORT.  70.0  m. 

Via  Taunton  and  Fall  River. 

Thk  route  leaves  BostOD  by  the  Fenway  and  the  connecting 
system  of  spkndid  parkways,  skirts  the  Blue  Hills,  and  from 
Canton  to  Taunton  traverses  a  rather  sparsely  inhal  ntcd  region 
with  a  sandy  soil  covered  by  sprout  growth.  Thence  the 
route  follows  the  Taunton  river,  which  gradually  broadens 
into  an  estuary,  to  Fall  River,  a  mill  town.  Af  Tiverton  it 
leaves  the  mainhmd,  crossing  the  new  steel  bridge  to  the 
Island  oi  Aquidneck,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
New{K>it  stands.    The  route  is  a  State  Road  nearly  all  the  way. 

From  Copley  Square,  Boston,  via  Dartmouth  St.  and  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  at  Charlesgate  turn  left  at  the  Collins  Monu- 
ment over  R.R.  into  the  Fenway  (p  496).  Continuing  into  the 
Riverway  and  crossing  Huntington  Ave.  (3.0),  the  route  fol- 
lows Jamaicaway  past  Leverett  Pond  and  Jamaica  Pond  (4.0). 
The  Arnold  Arboretum  and  Bussey  Institute  (4.5)  on  the  right, 
as  we  ascend  the  Arborwa>'.  are  departments  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. At  Forest  Hills  (5.5)  pass  under  the  R.R.  and  Elevated 
viaducts  and  continue  on  the  parkway  a  quarter  mile,  then  turn 
sharp  right  and  left  into  Morton  St.,  between  Franklin  Park,  on 
the  left  and  Forest  Hiiis  Cemetery  on  the  ri^ht.  Turning  right 
on  Blue  Hill  Ave.  (7.0),  with  the  trolley,  the  route  enters 

9 J)   MATTAPAN,   Alt  JO  ft.  Indian  name,  ''tUtmg  down  filae€." 

This  is  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  extending  across  the  Neponset 
river,  which  is  the  city  boundary,  has  become  one  of  the  rt  nicrs 
of  population  of  Milton's  extensive  territory.  Continuing 
straight  through  the  Square,  cru.ss  the  Neponset  river  by  a 
stone  bridge.  Just  beyond,  at  the  three  ^ork^,  three  variant 
routes  offer  themselves,  all  coming  together  at  the  base  of 
Great  Blue  Hill,  three  and  a  half  miles  beyond. 

The  shortest  route  is  with  the  trolley  along  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
To  the  lefty  Blue  Hill  Parkway,  a  broad  Metropolitan  Park 
boulevard  with  a  double  roadway  and  central  rows  of  young 
elms,  leads  to  Canton  Ave.,  where  the  route  turns  right.  This 
is  the  most  level  route.  The  most  delightful  route  is  via 
Brush  Hill  Road,  which  turns  off  to  the  right  The  little 
common  to  the  right  between  the  road  and  river  is  the  gift 
of  Amor  Holhngsworth,  the  paper  manufacturer,  whose  estate 
lies  on  the  same  side  on  the  west  slope  of  Brush  Hill.  Further 
on,  opposiu,  is  the  Queen  Anne  mansion  of  F.  L.  Millikcii. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  most  glorious  prospect 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston.  The  whde  of  the  wooded  Blue 
Hill  range  rises  steadUy  in  gently  swelling  curves  from  Boston 
Harbor,  far  on  the  left,  to  Uie  symmetrical  dome  of  the  Great 
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Blue  Hill  itself.  Although  not  more  than  seven  miles  long, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  only  six  hundred  and  thixty-fivc  feet, 
the  isolated  dignity  of  thib  range  is  impressive.  On  the  fur- 
ther hiUs  to  the  east  rise  the  derricks  of  the  Quincy  granite 
quarries;  nearer,  in  the  valley,  are  the  spires  of  Milton 
diurches,  and  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Blue  Hill  b  the 
graceful  pagoda  on  the  estate  of  the  late  A.  Lawrence  Rotdh. 
Hancock  Hill,  next  east  of  the  Great  Blue  Hill,  is  so  named 
because  Governor  Hancock  in  1780  had  firewood  cut  here  for 
the  Hosion  poor. 

The  \  ose  farm,  a  little  way  down  the  hill  on  the  left,  with 
gn  i  iihouses  and  gardens,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  New  England 
f;irnis,  although  the  house  is  not  the  original  homestead.  Or- 
naniental  garden  pottery  is  made  here,  several  examples  of 
which  are  displayed  beneath  the  elms  in  the  driveway.  Half 
a  mile  further  is  an  even  liner  view  of  Great  Bhie  Hill. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston's  most  recent  annexation,  lies  to  the 
west.  It  is  an  industrial  community  with  paper  mills,  the 
Sturtevant  Blower  Works,  and  the  extensive  repair  shops  of 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Through  the  broad  stretch  of 
marshes  to  the  south  the  meanderings  of  the  Nepwnset  river 
arc  marked  by  the  embankments  formed  in  the  recent  dredg- 
ing of  the  river  bed  that  the  How  of  the  stream  miglu  l)e  quick- 
ened and  the  marshes  drained.  For  many  years  the  paper 
mills  and  tanneries  in  the  towns  lying  beyond  had  bciouicd 
the  river  with  their  waste. 

In  the  crossroads  at  the  foot  of  the  second  descent  is  a  little 
drinking  fountain  whose  water  is  supplied,  though  intermit* 
tently,  by  a  spring  immediately  underneath  it.  Paul's  Britige 
on  the  right  leads  over  the  Neponsei  to  Readville. 

The  route  leads  straight  on  and  rejoins  the  shorter  route  on 
Canton  Ave.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Blue  Hill  Reservation 
(p  40()) ,  where  there  is  a  refreshment  bungalow  and  an  enclosure 
for  parking  aulum'  hiles.  The  path  to  the  summit,  one  mile, 
affords  an  easy  cuinl)  with  a  wide  prospect  at  the  top. 

Just  beyond  the  Hlue  Hill,  on  the  left,  is  Blue  Hill  St.,  on 
Route  21  (p  io«S),  a  quiet  New  iCngland  lane  through  the  hills 
to  Randolph  Ave.  and  Route  31  (p  s^^o),  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  village  of  Ponkapog  (15.0)  l>egins  at  the  hilltop  a  mile 
beyond.  Green  Lodge  St.,  on  Route  21  (p  499),  leads  to  the 
right  down  across  the  Neponset  meadows  to  Dedham. 

When  the  Neponset  Indians  gave  up  ihiir  lands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  now  bcariiu'  their  name  they  removed  to  the  territory  s,.tith 
oi  the  Blue  Hills,  whuh  the;^'  called  I'unkapoag.  "The  siguilicanLe  of 
the  name,  writes  Gookin,  in  his  "Histoncal  Collections/'  taken 
from  a  spring  tha^ariscth  our  of  red  earth  "  Other  meanings  a^ribed 
to  it  are  "sweet  water"  and  " between  ponds  ' — "laterlaken/'  The 
Apostle  Eliot  had  already  established  hii  "praying  town*'  at  Natkk 
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aad  in  1657  he  induced  Dorchester  to  grant  this  pUniaiion  to  the  Indi- 
ans as  the  second  of  the  praying  towns.  Many  of  Eliot's  l:ii>ors  are 
associated  with  this  spot  and  it  was  here  that  he  performed  the  jxrcnt 
task  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language.  The  Indians 
were  forbidden  to  sell  their  lands,  but  the  white  settlers,  not  to  be 
denied*  acquired  long-time  leases,  and  commenced  a  meeting  house 
in  1707.    The  Indians  have  gradually  disappeared  (p  sog). 

At  the  fork  in  the  road  half  a  mile  ])cyoncl  Ponkapog  Hill, 
the  route  keeps  straight  ahead.  The  road  to  the  right,  Route 
2  n  (p  mo),  It^ads  through  Canlon  lo  Provideiue. 

The  liuuse  on  the  left  at  this  fork  is  where  Thomas  Bailey 
Akiricli  (1836-1Q07)  spent  his  summers  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  and  is  still  occupied  by  lii^  widow.  Here  he  wrou 
the  essays  "l\)nkapog  Papers,"  and  a  book  of  travel  called 
''From  Ponkapxjg  to  Festh"  (1883).  Aldricfa  characterizes 
Ponkapog  as  follows:  "The  little  Massachusetts  settlement, 
nestled  under  the  wing  of  the  Blue  Hills,  has  no  illusions  con- 
cerning itself,  never  mistakes  the  cackling  of  the  bourg  for  the 
sound  that  echoes  round  the  world." 

Note*  Just  beyond,  the  crossroad  leads  left  to  Randolph 
(p  581)  and  Quincy  (p  543),  past  Ponkapog  Pond.  This 
and  Hoosickwhisick  Pond  are  the  two  for  whidi  the  Indians 

gave  the  location  its  name. 

For  the  next  fifteen  miles  the  route  runs  through  an  undu- 
lating country  covered  with  sprout  growth. 

i94  STOUGHTON.  Alt  250  ft.  Pop  (fwp)  6316  (1910),  6928 
{1915).  Norfolk  Co.  Settled  1650.  Mfg,  shO€i,  TUbber 
goods,  woolen  yarns,  and  elastic  webbing. 

This  rather  sleepy  little  town  as  a  neighbor  of  Brockton 
naturally  manufactures  shoes.  The  Musiod  Society,  organ- 
ized 130  years  ago,  still  holds  annual  chorals.  A  mile  to  the 
east  the  Pinnade  (300  ft)  rises  to  an  abrupt  crest. 

Originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  tlu-  township  has  in  turn  become 
the  pareat  o£  Canton,  SharoD,  and  Foxboro.  Its  antiquity  was  long 
marked  by  the  observance  of  old  English  customs.  It  is  said  that  on 
"gauge  days"  the  village  boys  were  "bumped,"  or  forcibly  introduced 
to  stones,  trees,  and  other  boundary  marks,  after  the  fashion  of  "beat- 
ing the  bounds"  in  many  English  counties. 

Two  miles  beyond  Stoughtun  the  route  enters  the  township 

of  Easton,  in  which  are  the  estates  of  the  Ames  family. 

North  Easton,  the  industrial  center  for  generations,  has 
been  dominated  by  the  Ames  family,  who  have  given  many 
of  its  public  buildings,  of  which  three  are  by  Richardson.  A 
large  elemeat  of  the  population  is  Swedish,  supplying  skilled 
labor  for  the  shovel  works. 

North  Easton  is  reached  by  turning  west  on  Elm  St.  The 
Gate  Lodge,  designed  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  stands  at  the 
entrances  to  the  estates  of  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingharo  and  her 
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brother  John  S.  Ames.  Further  on  at  the  left  there  is  that 
of  the  late  Governor  Ames,  on  the  right  that  of  his  son  William 
H.  Ames.  On  the  left  is  the  R.R.  station,  also  designed  by 

Richardson,  the  gift  of  the  late  Frederick  L.  Ames. 

On  Main  St.  is  the  Unitarian  Church,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
given  by  Oliver  Ames  (d.  1877);  its  architect  was  John  A. 
Mitchell,  editor  of  "Life.*'  As  it  contains  two  of  La  Farge's 
finest  windows  and  a  carved  pulpit  and  screen  designed  by 
Vaughn,  the  building  well  repays  a  visit.  To  the  south  are 
the  extensive  Ames  shovel  works,  founded  some  hundred  years 
ago  by  Oliver  Ames  the  First.  The  annual  output  averages 
more  than  1,200,000  shovels.  Opposite  among  the  trees  are 
the  homes  of  Hobart  Ames,  president  of  the  Ames  Company, 
and  his  brother,  Winthrop,  the  wellknown  theatrical  owner 
and  manager,  prominent  in  the  "Little  Theatre*'  movement. 
Further  on  are  the  Library  and  the  Memorial  Hall,  two  more 
of  Richardson's  buildings,  gifts  of  the  Ames  family.  Up  the 
hill  just  beyond  is  a  rockery  or  cairn  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted which  partly  hides  the  school  house  and  the  gymnasium, 
also  Ames  donations.  Continuing  on  Main  St.,  which  cur\'es 
to  the  left,  we  pass  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  rectory  and 
Stone's  Pond,  across  which  is  Langwater,  the  large  estate  of 
John  S.  Ames.  A  lew  rods  further  on  is  Washington  St., 
which  leads  to  Taunton.  Turning  right,  past  the  gardens  of 
the  Oliver  Ames  estate,  the  house  and  grounds  of  F.  Lothrop 
Ames  lie  to  the  east. 

John  .'Vmcs,  a  blacksmith  of  Bridgewater  (d.  1803).  designed  the 
first  of  the  pointed  shovels  about  1776  :>nd  mriHr  them  by  hand.  His 
eldest  son,  David,  founded  the  SpringUcid  .\rmory;  the  youngest, 
Oliver,  bought  some  mill  property  in  North  EMton  and  removed  here 
in  i8o^  He  is  the  real  founder  of  the  great  shovel  industry.  His 
homestead  is  still  preserved.  In  1844  he  retired  leaving  the  business 
to  his  two  sons,  Oakes  (1804-73)  and  Oliver,  who  Incorporated  the 
firm  as  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons.  The  former  had  time  to  take  an  active 
part  in  building  the  Union  Pacific,  and  his  son,  Oliver,  became  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  but  the  family  industry  was  ever  their  foremost 
vocation.  Ames  shovels  made  good  and  were  popular  with  the  '  Forty- 
niner^,'  in  the  Australian  gold  mines,  and  on  the  Rand.  For  although 
a  favorite  motto  of  the  company  has  been,  **iron  is  cheaper  than 
muscle,"  these  implements,  with  their  pointed  shape  and  lighter  weight, 
marked  a  distinct  advance  toward  the  modem  conservation  of  the 
workingman's  energy. 

Today  the  descendants  of  Oliver  Ames  control  the  Ames  Shovel  & 
Plow  Company,  which  with  subsidiary  companies  in  other  towns  pro- 
duces a  large  proportion  of  all  the  shovels  used  in  the  world. 

SouiH  Easton  (25.5)  Is  one  of  the  less  important  villages 

in  Easton  township.  The  automobile  factoiy  of  Alfred  B. 
Morse  is  the  principal  industrial  plant.  Entering  Raynham 
township  the  road  descends  to  the  sixty  foot  level  and  crosses 
Great  Cedar  Swamp,  the  principal  source  of  MiU  River. 
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SI  J   NORTH  RAYNHAM,    Alt  75  ft.    Pop  (iufp)  mS  {1910),  1810 

{1915).    Bristol  Co,    Settled  1639. 

This  is  a  little  offshoot  from  the  village  of  Raynham  (p  483), 
a  drowsy,  out-of-the-way  spot  where  once  the  best  anchors  in 
the  world  were  made.  The  bog  iron  ore  nowadays  is  con- 
sidered too  soft  for  practical  purposes.  From  this  enterprise, 
however,  came  the  establishment  of  the  Leonard  Iron  Works 
at  Taunton.  Shoe  manufacturing  was  also  carried  on  for  a 
time,  but  that,  too/  has  been  abandoned. 

The  village  church  was  built  in  1832  by  one  of  the  towns- 
people as  an  investment.  The  income  from  renting  the  church 
pews  in  that  day  offered  a  reasonable  profit,  but  only  a  Yankee 
could  have  hit  upon  this  particular  form  of  speculation. 

The  route  crosses  R.R.  at  Raynh^im  Station  and  passes 
through  the  hamlet  of  Prattvillc.  Prospect  Hill  rises  to  the 
west.  Through  the  suburb  of  WTiittenton  the  route  crosses 
Routes  16  (p  452)  and  23  (p  505)  on  Broadway  in 

SSJ  TAUNTON.  Alt  70  ft.  Pop  34^59  (1910),  36461  il915\'  one 
third  foreign-bom.  County-seat  of  Bristol  Co.  Settled 
1637.  Indian  name  Tecticut.  Port  of  Entry.  Mfg.  stoves, 
britantda,  tOlotr,  and  plated  ware,  Jewelry,  cotton  goodt, 
bricks,  machinery,  and  shoe  eyelets.  V^U€  0/  FndwU 
{1913),  S16J82,000;  Payroll,  $4,105 fiOO. 

Taunton  is  a  busy  manufacturing  city  at  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  on  the  Taunton  river,  seventeen  miles  from  its 
mouth.  At  hig^  water,  vessels  of  eleven  feet  draft  may  reach 
the  Weir,  the  port  of  the  dty.  Its  coasting  trade  is  largely  in 
coal  and  coarser  oonunodities.  Its  industrial  establishments, 
attracted  by  the  waterpower  and  ocean  transportation,  include 
twelve  large  cotton  muls,  seven  foundries,  four  large  britannia 
and  sflverware  factories,  brick  and  tile  works,  machine  works, 
nail  works,  and  shoe  eyelet  factories. 

The  Green  is  a  rectangular  area  fringed  with  lofty  elms  about 
which  is  the  business  and  civic  center  of  the  city.  On  it  a 
small  block  of  stone  bears  the  words  "Liberty  and  Union," 
commemorating  the  fact  that  in  1774  after  the  passage  of  the 
Boston  Port  BUI  the  people  of  Taunton  showed  their  spirit  by 
raising  on  the  Green  a  red  flag  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words  "Liberty  and  Union."  Another  tablet  on  the  Green 
commemorates  events  in  Shays'  Rebellion  when  License  and 
Disunion  resulted  from  the  misery  and  heavy  taxation  of  the 
time.  In  October,  1786,  the  malcontents  assembled  here  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  Court  House,  but  Major-general  Cobb, 
Washington's  former  aide-de-camp,  daunted  the  insurgents  by 
his  declaration:  "I  will  sit  as  a  judge  or  die  as  a  general.  I 
warn  you  to  disperse." 

Opposite  the  Green  to  the  left  where  the  Taunton  National 
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Bank  now  stands  was  the  house  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a 
native  of  Taunton,  bom  in  1773,  whose  father  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration.   Christened  "Thomas,"  he  subsequently 

changed  his  name  to  Robert,  "because,"  as  he  obscn-cd,  in 
allusion  to  the  author  of  "The  Age  of  Reason,"  "he  had  no 
Christian  name."  Taunton  was  the  home  of  Isaac  Babbitt 
(1709-1862),  whose  name  is  more  frequently  repeated  than 
that  of  any  other  native  of  Taunton,  for  he  was  the  invi  nior 
of  liabbilt  metal.  It  was  he  who  established  the  silver  manu- 
facturing business  now  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Reed  &  Barton. 

The  Taunton  Inn,  in  a  modified  mission  style  of  architecture, 
looks  out  c»mfortably  upon  one  end  of  the  Green.  The 
Morton  Hospital  occupies  the  handsome  residence  of  Governor 
Marcus  Morton.  The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  boasts 
a  fine  possesion  of  books,  portraits,  and  antiquities.  Border- 
ing on  the  Mill  river  are  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  Taunton 
State  Hospital,  for  the  insane. 

Taunton  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  founded  by  a  woman. 
The  diary  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  1637,  contains  this  record: 
*'This  yemr  a  plantation  was  beinin  at  Tecticutt  by  a  gentlewoman, 

an  ancient  maid,  one  Mistress  Poole  She  endured  much  har(lshir«> 
and  lost  much  cattle."  It  is  said  she  bought  the  land  of  the  Indians 
for  a  pot  of  beans  and  a  jack-knife.  The  epitajjh  on  her  memorial 
stone  in  the  local  cemetery  reads:  *'  Hrre  rest  the  remains  of  Mist  res-. 
Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  Old  England,  of  pood  Family,  Friends  & 
prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
Religion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  pro- 
prietor of  the  township  of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement 
and  its  incorporation,  a.d.  lOjg,  about  which  time  she  settled  near 
this  spot,  and  having  employed  the  opportunitys  of  her  virgin  state 
in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21st.  a.d.  1654,  t4Ptd  65; 
to  whose  m-mory  this  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  her  next  of 
kin,  John  iiorlund,  Esq.  a.d.  1771." 

The  territoiy  was  conveyed  by  Massasoit  in  1638  and  shortly  after 
surveyed  by  ("apt.iin  ^filcs  Standish.  It  w.is  named  for  the  county 
town  in  Somerset,  England,  the  home  of  many  of  the  settlers.  Thoma*- 
Lcchford  of  Clements  Inn  in  his  pamphlet,  "Plaine  Dealing,  or  Newcs 
from  New  England,"  published  in  London  in  1643,  says:  "Cohannet. 
alias  Taunton,  i<?  in  Pl\  '^lotith  patent.  There  is  a  church  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  church,  the  rest  excluded:  Master 
Hooke,  pastor;  .  .  .  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  opposed  the 
gathering  of  the  church  there,  .dli  f,'iti^'  th.it.  according  to  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  all  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so 
Abraham's  children,  ought  to  be  baptized;  and  spoke  so  in  publiqur. 
or  to  that  effect ;  which  was  held  a  disturbance,  and  the  ministers  spake 
to  the  magistrate  to  order  him.  The  magistrate  commanded  the 
constable,  who  dragged  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  forced  to  go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and  children." 

In  June,  1676,  (leneral  Josias  Win-hiw  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Ctovernor 
Hinckley,  "  ihe  Indians  have  killed  lour  stout  men  at  iaunion,  and 
carried  away  two  lusty  y«iulhs  .  .  .  the  four  men  left  thirty-two  children 
fatherless  in  a  hard  nv  uM." 

The  waterjwwcr  of  Mill  River,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of 
the  present  city,  was  utilized  as  early  as  1640.    In  1656  iron  works 
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were  established  in  Kaynham,  then  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  here  all 
through  the  Colonial  period  were  manufactured  bar  iron,  nails,  shovels, 
anchors,  etc.  This  same  plant  continued  in  active  operation  for  330 
year-,  under  the  mr^nn cement  of  the  Leonard  family,  who  founded  it, 
until  ai>out  1777,  when  it  changed  hands,  and  was  finally  abandoned 
a  century  later,  in  1876.  A  most  singular  financial  condition  arose 
on  account  of  the  scarc  ity  of  sj^  t  ic  Ijcforc  i6go.  No  bank  notes  were 
in  circulation  and  so  little  money  that  the  bar  iron  manufactured  here 
at  Taunton  became  an  accepted  medium  of  exchange  in  daily  com- 
mercial transactions.  Thomas  Coram,  philanthropist  and  founder  of 
the  London  Foundling  Hospital,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  ship- 
building here.  Timothy  Dwighi,  a  century  ago,  wrote  of  Taunton: 
"Were  I  to  judge  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  should  conclude,  that 
the  inhabitants  hav(  ufTered  in  their  morals,  from  the sessioDS of  courM, 
and  the  influence  ui  furnaces  and  forges." 

For  250  years  the  herring  and  oyster  fisheries  of  the  Taunton  river 
were  an  important  asset,  but  the  increasing  impurities  from  the  mills 
have  at  la<*t  put  an  end  to  this  means  of  livelihood.  However,  the 
'herring  run'  at  East  Taunton,  when  the  fish  throng  up  in  the  :»pring, 
is  a  sight  that  draws  people  from  far  and  wide.  Taunton  is  today 
the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  Reed  &  Barton  silverware  and  the 
*'Glenwood"  and  the  **Magee"  ranpe<?  and  furnaces. 

The  route  leads  past  'l  aunlon  Green,  across  Mill  River,  and 
via  Weir  St.,  and  Somtrsrt  .Vvc,  through  Weir,  the  port  of 
the  city.  From  this  ixniu  it  runs  parallel  with  and  above  the 
Taunton  river  all  the  way  to  Fall  River.  The  village  of  North 
Dighton  lies  to  ihe  riglu  as  the  road  crosses  Three  Mile  River 
(38.0).   Crossing  the  Segregansett  river  we  come  into 

42M  DIGHTON.  Alt  30  ft.  fop  Owp)  223S  (1910),  2499  (191$), 
Inc.  1712.  Mfg.  paper,  soap,  water  colors,  and  tacks. 
This  village  is  mainly  known  as  the  site  of  the  mysterious 
Dighton  Rock.  Many  houses  in  the  village  are  of  Colonial 
times,  some  built  before  1700.  The  Council  Oak,  which 
stands  oa  the  avenue  in  the  grounds  of  ihc  Dighton  Nursery 
Company,  is  tmquestionablv  over  400  years  old.  Under  its 
branches  King  Philip  and  his  warriors  held  their  pow-wows 
and  councils  at  the  Pocasset  tribe's  principal  settlement.  < 

The  village  was  settled  not  long  after  167  a  as  a  i>art  of  Taunton. 

purrhascd  of  King  Philip  for  10;  pounfls.  In  1712  it  wa-?  set  apart 
and  named  Dighton  in  honor  of  Frances  Dighton,  the  wile  of  Richard 
Williams,  an  early  settler.  Undl  the  Embargo  Act  in  the  War  of 
1812,  shipl)uiliHng  was  the  principal  industry,  and  ir(jn  also  has  been 
forged  from  time  to  time.  During  the  gold  fever  in  the  days  of  '49, 
picks  and  shovels  were  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities,  as  at 
North  Easton,  but  within  the  last  few  year.4  the  concentration  of  the 
industry  ekcwhcre  has  C3u«5ed  the  plant  to  be  dismantled.  Cotton, 
paper,  and  soap  are  still  made  here,  as  well  as  tacks  and  nails,  this  latter 
inoustry  probably  induced  by  the  example  of  Taunton. 

The  inscrutable  Dighton  Rock  is  at  the  edge  of  tidewater 
on  Aasonet  Neck  across  the  river  in  the  township  of  Berkl^, 
whidh  was  within  Dighton  township  until  1799.  It  is  a  green 
boulder  about  ten  feet  long  with  inscriptions  or  scratches, 
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uncommonly  like  the  work  of  naughty  little  boys  with  nothing 
else  to  do.  Yet  these  siimc  marks  have  been  the  source  of 
prolonged  and  acrimonious  (Hsj)ii(aiions.  Kdward  Everett 
considered,  "thai  ihe  rock  coiUaias  some  rude  deUiicaLions 
of  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  is  apparent  on  the  first  in- 
apection."  Further  interpretation  of  the  marks  is  more  open 
to  doubt.  By  some  the  characters  are  regarded  as  Phoenician. 
The  late  Samuel  Harris,  a  very  learned  Orientalist,  thought  he 
found  the  Hebrew  word  "melek,"  "king."  A  Colonel  Val- 
lanqr  maintained  that  they  were  no  less  than  Scythian,  while 
Messrs.  Rafn  and  Magnusson  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  Runic.  Despite  these  rather  fanciful  con- 
jectures, common  sense  and  learning  have  agreed  that  they 
are  Indian  beyon  i  prrad venture  of  any  sane  doubt. 

In  1857  Ole  Bull,  the  great  violinist,  commissioned  his  friend  Arnzen 
of  Fall  kiver  to  purchase  tlie  Rock  and  surrounding  land  for  fifty  doU 
lars.  Finally  when  Ole  Bull  died  without  forwarding  the  purchase 
money,  Arnzen  conveyed  the  title  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquities  of  Copenhagen  as  a-  gift  to  the  nation,  and  it  was  not  until 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  more  owners  that  the  deed  at 
last  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Old  Colonial  Historical  Society. 

Just  across  a  little  brook  the  road  climbs  to  the  top  of 
Richmond  Hill  (200  ft),  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view. 
The  road  now  maintains  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above 
the  river  until  jusi  opposite  Mechanicsville,  the  northern  sub- 
urb oi  1  all  Kiver,  where  it  descends  to  the  bridge  that  leads 
into  the  city.   Crossing  Broad  Cove  we  pass  through 

4S^    SOMERSET,    Alt   17  ft.    Pop   279S    (1910),   3377  (191S). 
Bristol  Co.    Settled  1668.    Mfg.  pottery  and  stoves. 

This  wa>  ail  early  settlement  of  Quakers,  whose  ancient 
meeting  huuse  still  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 
The  making  of  pottery  was  an  important  industry  in  early 
days  which  has  persistal  to  this  day  in  the  neii^boring  hanUet 
of  Fbttecsville.  Shipbuilding  was  also  a  prominent  industry 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Of  its  few  old  houses 
the  most  notable  is  the  BuiVmgton  homestead  (1689). 

Mt.  Hope  Bay  comes  in  view  and  beyond  the  city  of  Fall 
River,  the  commercial  importance  of  which  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  wharves  and  railway  traffic,  the  rows  of  rot  ton  mills  rising 
on  the  terraced  face  of  the  bluti,  and  the  residences  of  the 
wealthier  mill  owners  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  bear  witness  to 
long-coiUiiiued  development  of  natural  resources.  Route  17 
(p  452),  from  Providence,  joins  the  route  from  the  right. 

The  route  crosses  Taunton  River  by  the  new  bridge>  entering 
the  city  on  Davol  St.  At  gasometer  turn  left  under  R.R.  and 
right  on  Durfee  St.  At  the  Armoiy»  opposite  the  Textile 
iUgh  School,  turn  left  and  then  right  into  North  Main  St« 
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51^    FALL  RIVBR,    All  100  ft.    Pop  119^S  {1910),  124 J9l  {191S): 
ene  hdf  foreign'boTn,  half  of  wfdeh  are  French  CaruuHatu, 

Bristol    Co.    Settled    16S9.    Indian    name  Quequechan* 

Mfg.   cotton   goods,   hats,    foundry  products,  and  pianos. 

Value  of  Product  ^1913),  $65^21^00;  Fayioll,  $I6J95/}00. 

Steamers  to  New  For*  and  Providence. 
Fall  River,  chiefly  known  to  the  outside  world  from  the  Fall 
River  Line"  of  steamers,  is  the  third  city  in  Massachusetts  in 
population  and  the  largest  coHon  manuf?H  f iiring  city  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  over  800  manut;u  turinp  plant*;,  of 
which  III  are  cotton  mills  employing  35,000  h  inds  and  pro- 
ducing more  than  a  billion  yards  of  cotton  t  loth  and  800  tons 
of  absorbent  cotton  daily.  Besides  cotton  gouils  1 0,000  pianos 
arc  turned  out  yearly  and  8500  derby  hats  every  day. 

The  reason  lor  the  development  of  this  site  as  a  great  mill 
town  lies  in  the  configuration  of  the  country  badL  of  the  dty, 
making  possible  a  powerful  mill  stream  in  inunediate  proximity 
to  a  deep-water  harbor.  Watuppa  Ponds,  several  miles  in 
length  and  fed  by  perennial  springs,  have  their  outlet  in  the 
single  river,  only  two  miles  in  length,  known  as  the  Fall  River, 
or  Qucquechan,  mraning  "the  failing  waters."  The  river 
pours  its  water  through  a  granite  bed  with  a  fall  of  127  feet 
in  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  power  is  utilized  and  dis- 
tributed through  subterranean  channels  in  an  efficient  and 
economical  way  to  the  lurbincs  of  the  different  mills.  The 
limit  of  mill  development  along  the  stream  has  been  reached 
unless  a  three-million-doUar  conduit  system  Is  installed,  to 
Increase  power  and  abate  drainage  nuisances.  Steam,  however, 
has  largely  supplemented  and  superseded  waterpower. 

Fall  River,  then,  is  a  mill  town  with  all  that  that  implies, — 
a  large  foreign  population  with  men,  w^omen,  and  children 
working  in  the  mills.  It  has  the  lowest  pen cntrij^e,  13.6,  of 
native  born  parentage  and  the  highest  birth  rate,  3*5.75  to  the 
thousand,  of  any  city  of  over  30,000  population.  Of  the 
35,000  hands  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  15,522  are  females 
and  their  average  yearly  earnings  are  S446.25.  At  the  present 
lime  there  are  forty-five  corporations  with  a  capital  of 
$34,000,000  invested  in  cotton  mills  alone.  Within  recent 
years  the  competition  of  the  South  has  resulted  in  a  larger 
production  of  the  finer  cotton  cloths.  Among  the  principal 
firms  are  the  American  Linen  Company,  the  Chace  Mills,  the 
Durfee  Mills,  the  Merchants  Mfg.  Co.,  Pocassett  Mfg.  Co., 
Sagamore  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Tecumsch  Mills,  Union  Cotton  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  the  American  Print  Works,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
lirmsin  the  country  that  print  caiiccx's.  Jas.  Marshall  &  Bros, 
are  among  the  largest  hat  makers  in  the  United  States,  sup- 
plying hats  for  the  U.S.  Army.  The  New  England  Fur  Com- 
pany useb  daily  3^,000  labbiL  pells,    iiic  Cote  Piano  Mfg.  Co. 
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is  the  fourth  largest  plant  of  its  kind,  with  a  production  of 
10,000  pianos  a  year. 

Under  these  conditions  naturally  there  are  congested  tene- 
ment districts,  although  there  is  avic  pride  in  Fall  River  and 
effort  at  betterment.  Most  of  the  streets,  however,  are  grimy 
and  unkempt  in  spite  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ^nt 
each  year  m  the  attempt  to  improve  conditions.  The  resi- 


I  ritvHospit.il  «;  Cotton  Mills  g    America  Print  Woik« 

3  Col.  Bositer  House  6  Notre  Dame  Ch.  &  ConvenI  xo  ,  Site  of  first  mill 

3  Oty  Hall  &  P.O.  7  Skeleton  in  Armor  iz   St  Patrick's  Church 

4  PocaiKt  Mills  8  SU  Anne's  Church 


dential  district  of  the  wealthy  lies  on  high  ground  along  High- 
knd  Ave.,  and  on  Rock  St.,  the  street  of  (lurches. 

The  City  Hall  and  Main  Street  at  that  pomt  are  built  di- 
rectly over  the  Qucquechan  river,  as  are  many  of  the  cotton 
miUs  above  and  below.  A  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  City  Hall 


biyiii^cd  by 
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commemorates  the  skirmish,  on  this  site,  of  1778  in  which 
the  miiiuie  men  under  Colonel  Jos4*ph  Durfee  repulsed  a  British 
landing  force.  The  two  British  soldiers  killed  were  originally 
buried  near  the  comer  of  the  granite  block  opposite. 

Route  17  (p  454),  from  Providence  to  New  Bedford  and 
Cape  Cod,  leads  from  the  City  Hall  via  Pleasant  St. 

The  County  Court  House  is  on  the  site  of  the  home  of  the 
pioneer  manufacturer,  Colonel  Borden.  The  Roman  Cutholic 
Cathedral  of  Ste.  Anne  with  its  adjacent  college  is  a  landmark 
visible  for  miles  around.  The  church  of  Noire  Dame  contains 
frescoes  by  an  Italian  artist. 

The  city  is  built  upon  a,  granite  ridge  rising  from  its  deep-water 
harbor  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  region,  coming  as  it 
docs  within  a  debatable  portion  of  the  transitional  zone,  is  a  very  intcr- 
cstinfc  one,  of  varied  physical  features.  From  north  to  south,  directly 
through  the  center  of  the  region,  runs  the  escarpment  formed  on  ac- 
cottiit  of  the  contact  between  hard  granitic  roclcs  and  the  soft  sed!« 
mcnts  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal  measures.  A  mile  or  more  to  the 
eastward  of  this  contact,  upon  the  upland,  lies  a  chain  of  fresh-water 
lakes,  extending  nearly  the  length  or  the  area.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  lakes  are  tracts  of  forest  growth,  principally  of  oak  and  pine,  and 
extended  areas  of  dense  cedar  swamps  To  the  westward  of  the  escarp- 
ment lies  the  estuarian  region  of  the  >iarragansett  basin,  with  its  miles 
of  varied  shore  lines  and  acres  of  cleared  lands. 

The  first  settler,  Matthew  Boomer,  built  a  house  near  the  corner 
of  North  Main  and  Brownell  Sts.  in  1676,  and  in  itHs  the  town&bip 
was  established  under  the  name  of  Freetown.  In  this  same  year 
King  Philip  had  met  his  tragic  end  at  Mt.  Hope  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  bay,  and  Wectamoe.  King  Philip's  sister  and  Wamsulta's 
wife,  was  drowned  in  her  tiight  from  Fall  River  when  her  hastily  con- 
structed raft  broke  up  at  a  point  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  river 
above  the  city.  In  1803  the  name  of  the  settlement  was  altered  to 
Troy,  but  changed  again  in  1834  to  Fall  River.  The  dty,  chartered 
in  1854,  lay  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  but  in  1861 
the  territory  south  of  Columbia  was  taken  from  Rhode  Island  in  ex> 
change  for  a  portion  of  Paw  tucket. 

In  i8j2  a  skeleton  in  armor  was  uncovered  in  the  sand  bank  near 
HaitweU  and  Fifth  Sts.;  it  was  surrounded  by  copper  bangles  and 
pieces  of  copper  armor.  On  the  breast  wa«?  a  plate  thirteen  inv  hes  long 
and  six  broad.  The  belt  was  composed  of  bra.ss  tubes  forty-one  inches 
long.  Longfellow's  imagination  was  fired  by  this  discovery.  With 
ingenuous  enthusia.sm  he  writes:  "The  skeleton  in  armor  really  exists. 
It  was  <luK  up  near  Fall  River,  where  I  saw  it  two  years  apo.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  one  of  the  old  northern  j>ca  rovers  wliu  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  tenth  century."  He  has  immortalized  it  in  his  wellknown 
poem  "The  Skeleton  in  .\rmor."  The  skeleton's  claim  to  Norse 
origin  was  based  upon  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  armor,  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  Norse  armor.  In  the  fire  of  1 843,  which  destroyed 
nearly  ^200  buildings,  this  skeleton  was  destroyed.  In  1916  fife  again 
wiped  out  two  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  i8n  Colonel  Josei>h  Uurfce,  the  Re\oIuiionary  leader,  built 
the  first  cotton  mill  at  Globe  Village,  where  it  still  stands,  by  the 
pond  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and  Globe  Sts  er  Chacc  and 

David  Anthony  were  other  industrial  pioneers.  Bradford  Durfee  and 
Richard  Borden  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  organised  the  Fall 
River  Iron  Worlcs^  which  today  manufactures  cotton  goods. 
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The  manufacturing  aristocracy  of  Fall  River — the  Bordcns  and 
Durfees  and  other  mill-owning  families — are  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

The  first  Richard  Borden  came  from  England  in  1635.  The  earliest 
conquerors  of  the  soil  have  here  established  an  unconquerable  domain 
based  on  industrial  force  more  potent  and  mure  lasting  than  the  sword. 
The  four  million  spindles  of  Fall  River  whirl  at  their  command  and 
are  served  by  imported  labor.  The  Fall  Kiver  Line  was  established 
by  the  Bordens  and  other  Fall  River  men  and  developed  by  them  until 
absorbed  by  the  New  Haven  octopus. 

Beyond  the  city  limits  there  aiC  many  popular  resorts.  The  south 
end  of  Watuppa  I.ake  is  a  favorite  place  for  relaxation,  and  there  are 
numberless  holiday  and  vacation  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the 
rivers  and  bays  nearby.  Fall  River  aristocracy  make  their  summer 
homes  at  several  shore  resorts  on  Narragansett  and  Mt.  Hope  bays 
and  on  the  scacoast,  among  which  Westport  Point  and  Acoaxet  and 
the  quaint  old  village  of  Little  Compton  are  worth  mentioning. 

Leaving  Fall  River  via  South  Main  St.,  the  highway  takes 

us  through  the  section  known  as  The  Globe,  past  the  Globe 

Mill  above  mentioned,  and  along  the  ridge  of  Townaend  Hill, 

two  hundred  feet  above  Mt.  Hoj^e  Bay,  where  we  cross  the 

boundary  line  into  Rhode  Island.   A  mile  and  a  half  further 

on  we  skirt  Pocassct  Hill.    Opposite  is  Mt.  Hope,  for  many 

years  a  residence  of  King  Thiiip,  where  he  made  his  last  stand. 

SfJ$   TIVERTON,  Pop  4032  {1910),  4409  (1915).  Newport  Co. 
SoiUod  1680.   Indian  name  Pocassei. 

An  attractive  rural  residential  region  with  a  fine  shore  line, 

its  northern  end  is  invaded  by  the  boiling  over  of  the  Fall 

River  tenement  flistrict.    The  straggling  village  between  the 

Railroad  station  and  the  Stone  Bridge  is,  because  of  its  road 

houses,  known  as  a  sporty  spot. 

Round  about  are  several  residential  colonics.  Purchased  from  the 
Indians  in  1680  by  the  Plymouth  Colony,  it  was  sold  to  Edward  Gray 
and  seven  others  for  eleven  hundred  pounds,  a  startling'  price  in  those 
bargain  days  of  real  estate.  In  contrast  to  the  other  Massachusetts 
towns,  Tiverton  neglected  religion  and  education  in  spite  of  the  many 
protests  forwarded  to  the  General  Court.  The  first  church  was  not 
formed  until  1746  shortly  before  it  became  a  part  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  Revolutionary  days  the  Heights  of  Tiverton  were  held  by  one 
of  the  encampments  of  the  American  Army.  An  English  man-of-war. 
the  k'.iliey  "Pigot,"  was  stationed  in  the  Sakonnet  narrows.  On  an 
October  nip;ht  in  1778.  Major  Sil;is  Talbot  of  Providence  quietly  sailed 
down  the  river  in  the  "  Hawk  with  a  few  men  and  even  fewer  weapons 
and  captured  the  Britishers  without  losing  a  single  life  on  either  side. 

Threrton  was  long  the  site  of  malodorous  menhaden  fac- 
tories where  the  fish  were  worked  up  into  oil  and  fertilizer. 
The  seven  Giurch  brothers  who  founded  the  industries  went 
after  the  pogies,  or  mossbunkers,  as  they  are  variously  called, 
with  purse  nets,  from  Maine  to  Hatteras. 

Note.  A  fine  road  leads  south  ten  miles  to  Little  Compton 
and  Sakonnet.  The  countryside,  unspoiled  by  the  trolley, 
the  steam  train,  or  any  of  the  excursionist's  'attractions 
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that  accompany  them,  is  of  long-established  richness  and 
prosperity,  with  some  well-kept  houses  dating  back  almost  to 
"Mayflower"  days,  some  delightful  newer  ones,  and  fine  crags 
and  int^oiiny  beaches.  It  is  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the 
strictly  rural  districts  of  the  State  and  only  at  the  very  'Point' 
itself,  where  the  boats  from  Providence  knter  an  hour  or  so 
each  day  in  summer  while  their  passengers  get  clam  dinners 
in  the  dining  hall,  is  there  any  suggestion  of  the  features  that 
mar  the  seaside  charm  of  more  accessible  neighborhoods. 

From  Tiverton  the  route  leaves  the  mainland  and  crosses 
to  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  often  awkwardly  called  the 
Island  of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  new  steel  bridge  replacing  the 
old  stone  causeway  across  the  narrow  channel  through  which 
the  tide  races  at  ebb  and  flow.  Below,  the  broad  estuar\'  of 
the  Sakonnet  river  extends  to  the  south,  its  steep  slopes  show- 
ing clearly  the  character  of  this  drowned  valley.  Far  to  the 
south  is  Sakonnet  Point  with  its  lighthouse,  a  prominent  land- 
mark along  this  coast.  The  route  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  island  high  up,  at  an  elevation  averaging  200  feet.  From 
Quaker  Hill  (68.0)  we  have  an  extended  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding water,  the  Sakonnet  river,  and  the  islands  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  The  andent  windmills  on  the  hilltops  are  liior- 
oughly  picturesque  and,  strange  to  say,  still  useful. 

Some  years  ago  the  enterprising  sons  of  an  oldtimc  miller,  who  had 
recently  left  his  windmill  an<i  the  rest  of  the  world  behind,  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  time-honored  product  of  johnny-cake  meal  merely 
needed  business-like  promotion  and  clever  advertising  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  lively  trade.  Not  only  is  there  some  peculiarly  rare  and 
elusive  quality  in  the  corn  grown  within  reach  of  the  salt  breath  of 
the  sea,  but  all  the  richness  and  sweetness,  as  every  true  Rhode  Islander 
wiU  testify,  is  crushed  mnd  imrned  and  mangled  from  it  when  the  grain 
is  ground  by  any  process  faster  than  that  of  the  old  wind  or  water 
mills  of  Colonial  days, — and  this  is  probably  a  scicnlitic  fact  as  well 
as  a  tradition.  The  result  of  this  modern  salesmanship  was  surprising. 
The  product  soon  found  its  way  to  the  fancy  grocery  shops  of  the  hijj 
cities.  One  mill  soon  became  quite  inadequate  for  the  work  demanded 
of  it  and  presently  all  of  the  surviving  mills  on  the  island  awoke  from 
their  condition  of  picturesque  retirement  and  let  to  work  again  with 
all  the  industry  of  their  youthful  days. 

The  Island  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  rocky,  wooded  ridge  about 
fifteen  miles  long.  The  State  takes  its  name  from  the  island, 
which  was  named  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the 
roads  of  Narragansett  Bay,  or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  from 
its  similarity  in  form  to  the  Isle  of  Rh(xles  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean; perhaps  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  for  "red  island." 
The  Focks  of  the  island  are  made  up  of  carboniferous  strata, 
greatly  folded  and  contorted.  In  the  sparsdy  settled  northern 
portion  of  the  island  which  constitutes  the  township  of  Ports- 
mouUi,  considerable  deposits  of  coal  have  been  known  for  a 
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century  or  more.  The  coal  is  a  very  hard  anlhracite  which 
has  defied  all  efforts  to  utilize  it  commercially.  The  last 
attempt,  ten  years  ago,  engineered  by  H.  M.  Whitney,  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  devdopment  work  and  a  lai^e  sale 
of  stocks  and  bonds  that  put  plenty  of  money  into  the  mine, 
though  very  little  has  ever  been  taken  out.  Some  have 
thought  this  coal  better  adapted  for  t  he  lining  of  blast  furnaces 
than  for  use  as  a  fuel.  It  has  been  claimed  in  the  courts  that 
Rhode  Island  coal  has  cosl  the  public  $3,230,000  cash. 

The  township  of  Portsmouth  was  founded  in  1638  by  refugees  from 
the  Bay  Colony,  led  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  a  Baptist,  who  sought  to 
establish  a  "avil  state  with  perfect  freedom  in  relisious  coacenio 
ments."    Durinc  the  Revolution  interesting  incidents  occurred  here. 

Butts  Hill  Fort,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Bristol  Fernr,  and 
an  equal  distance  from  the  Tiverton  Bridge,  was  built  by  the  British 
in  1776.  Here  two  years  later  General  Sullivan,  with  his  greatly 
reduced  and  demoralized  army,  won  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island, 
called  by  Lafayette  "the  best  fought  action  of  the  war."  For  the 
first  time  a  regiment  of  negro  sokuers  took  part  in  the  war.  They 
threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  so  fiercely  that  the  Hessians  were 
put  to  rout,  and  after  the  battle  reported  that  they  had  been  attacked 
by  savages,  "all  of  whom  were  more  than  eight  feet  tall."  Plctu- 
rr^que  Butts  Hill  is  the  best  preserved  fort  in  the  State  It  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  its  environs,  and 
its  purchase  has  been  urged  for  a  State  reservation. 

One  of  Rhode  Island's  boldest  strikes  in  behalf  of  liberty  was  the 
capture  of  Cfcneral  Prescott,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
State,  with  headquarters  at  Newport,  by  General  William  Barton  on 
the  night  of  July  9,  1777-  Prescott  frequently  spent  the  night  at  the 
ht)nsc  of  a  man  named  Overinp.  about  five  miles  above  Newport  on 
the  west  road.  Major  Barton  of  the  American  force  at  Tiverton,  with 
forty  picked  men.  acting  on  information  a  young  German  barmaid 
had  gaini  (1  from  Hessian  officers,  by  a  stealthy  approach  captured  the 
British  commander,  and  departed  with  such  secrecy  that  nothing  was 
known  of  whence  he  came  or  where  he  went,  until  he  sent  word  from 
Providence.  The  house  in  which  the  affair  took  place  is  marked  by 
a  tablet.  It  is  now  an  ell  to  the  larger  building,  seen  from  the  road, 
which  is  135  years  old. 

One  Jimmy  Barker,  so  the  story  goes,  Hved  out  upon  the  main  road 
during  thr  Ri  volutionary  days,  in  a  house  that  still  survives,  upon  the 
west  side  ot  that  f horonphfare.  A  patriot  at  heart,  and  survivor  of 
certain  marital  dilVu  ullies,  the  worthv  James,  during  the  British  occu- 
pation, decide  (I  that  a  public  proclamation  of  his  prindi^  could 
s'^rve  no  desirable  end,  and  beinp  the  pn^i^o^sor  of  a  pleasant  country 
place  and  a  bountiful  orchard,  his  hospitality  to  the  ofliccrs  of  the 
Royal  forces  soon  became  appreciated  and  much  accepted.  "Out 
to  Jimmy's"  was  a  comfortable  moonlight  canter,  for  those  whose 
rank  or  leave  of  absence  permitted  some  escape  ifrom  the  military 
disiipline  within  the  town. 

Squire  Barker  was  a  brewer  of  a  quite  alluring  brand  of  applejack, 
the  properties  of  which  were  at  once  to  inspire  confidence  in  one's 
host  and  to  stimulate  loquacity.  Around  his  hospitable  board,  there- 
fore, many  of  the  plans  for  surprise  attacks  against  the  mainland  were 
•  liscwssed  and  carefully  rehearsed,  to  which  the  enthusiastic  Rhode 
Islander  occasionally  added  some  suppestion  or  bit  of  advice  and 
incidentally  made  mental  note  of  all  the  movements  as  proposed. 
When  his  guest  rooms  were  all  occupied  and  the  floor  under  the  tabic 
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was  being  found  no  less  hospitable  than  the  board  itscii  had  been, 
crafty  Jimmy  would  go  out  with  his  lantern  to  feed  the  horse  or  to  find 

his  \van(k*rinp  cows.  Such  occupations  as  these  might  even  lead  him 
across  the  helds  and  down  to  the  Sakonnet  river's  edge,  where  the 
movements  of  his  lantern  were  more  than  likely  to  attract  attention 
from  watchful  waiters  on  the  opposite  shore,  who  would  then  paddle 
across  to  look  for  scribbled  messages  secreted  hy  the  waterside. 

The  fact  that  Jimmy  survived  the  war  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age 
appears  to  indicate  that  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Ms  guests  was  ever 
diritted  lowar  l  him,  even  though  all  their  efforts  always  failed  to 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  mainland  side,  and  a  warm  reception  seemed 
aJways  prepared  for  the  most  carefully  plotted  British  expeditions. 

If  the  details  of  either  these  attempted  raids  or  of  the  visits  to 
Jimmy's  hospitable  home  have  been  trimmed  up  n  bit  with  the  passing 
of  the  years,  the  fact  remains  that  somehow  somebody  was  always 
w«U  aware  of  every  intended  movement  far  enough  in  advance  to 
checkmate  it  most  successfully  and  to  keep  the  enemy's  forces  bottled 

up  upon  the  island  of  Aqtiidneck. 

A  little  nearer  Newport,  a  brook  meanders  under  the  road  and  falls 
jnctureaquely  into  a  glen  now  known  as  Lawton's  Valley.  In  this 
romantic  spot  dwelt  Polly  Lawton,  whose  hospitable  feeling  to\v;ird 
the  French  othcers  who  followed  the  English  occupants  of  Newport 
has  added  interesting  traditions  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  natural 
setting  of  another  old  Colonial  house. 

Til  rough  Middletown,  the  next  township,  the  evidences  of 
habitation  become  more  frequent,  As  we  approach  Newport, 
on  either  side  of  the  road  are  the  pleasure  farms  belonging  to 
members  of  the  Newport  Social  Colony.  In  the  paddocks  arc 
blooded  cattle  and  horses,  and  thv  establishments  give  evidence 
of  the  expenditure  of  great  wealth. 

70.0    NEWPORT.   Pop  29J54  (2910),  30^72  {191$).  County-seat 
of  Newport  Co.   Settled  1€S9,  P&rt  n/f  Bntrp,   Mfg,  re- 

pTOcfuctinns  of  antique  furniture,  and  chewing  gun].  Fal! 
River  Line  Steamers  to  New  York  and  Providence;  Jerries 
to  Jamestown  and  Wickford, 

Newport  is  best  known  as  a  fashionable  summer  resort. 
From  July  to  October  the  'cottage  colony'  along  Bellevue  Ave., 
the  Glff  Walk,  and  Ocean  Drives  represents  an  aggregation  of 
multi-millionaires  and  -airesses  who  control  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  nation's  wealth  than  any  similar  group  elsewhere 
congregated.  The  original  attraction  of  Newport  before  it 
herame  fashionable  was  an  alluring  ch'mate  with  an  equable 
temperature  because  of  the  surrounding  waters,  while  the 
high  colors  on  water  and  shore,  the  sunsets,  and  the  highest 
cliffs  between  Cape  Ann  and  Yucatan  produced  land  and 
marine  views  rarely  equaled. 

Newport  had  its  "golden  age"  prior  to  its  ''gilded"  one, 
according  to  President  Faunce  of*  Brown  University.  At 
present  its  strategic  location,  which  is  no  less  notable  than 
either  its  position  of  social  prominence  or  scenic  charm,  bMs 
fair  to  bring  it  into  fame  among  the  great  naval  and  military 
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stalions  of  the  world,  and  it  is  liable  to  develop  out  of  the 
insularity  that  comes  through  idle-mindedness  for  six  months 
of  every  year  when  the  summer  residents,  upon  which  the 
townspeople  thrive,  are  absent.  During  these  long  days, 
Newport,  which  has  no  industries*  to  speak  of  and  none  of  the 
oidinaiv  activities  of  the  average  American  town,  lives  lai^ely 
upon  the  memory  of  the  somewhat  distant  past,  when  it  is 
not  engaged  in  figuring  out  its  more  or  less  parasitic  plans 
for  the  coming  summer. 

A  prosperous  commercial  center  from  the  very  hrpinninp  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  later  in  the  same  century  became 
wtallhy  and  renowned;  hut  its  present  vogue  as  the  boasted 
summer  capital  dates  from  about  1850.  From  the  social 
point  of  view — the  only  one  possible — one  may  easfly  distin- 
guish four  Newports,  and  one  of  these  at  least  is  capable  of 
much  finer  and  more  fastidious  subdivision. 

The  first  is  the  historic  Newport  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
adjacent  to  the  harbor  as  it  remains  today,  a  dirty  Uttie  old 
town  with  narrow,  obsairc  streets.  A  second  Newport  trav- 
ersed in  entering  from  the  north  is  modern, — a  bourgeois, 
semi-citihed,  all-the-year-round  residential  district  of  thrifty, 
gcKvl-natured,  more  or  less  industrious  citizens.  To  these 
winir  r  residents  of  the  island  city,  where  the  pre-Rcvoluiionary 
menial  attitude  still  prevails  to  an  amusing  extent,  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  inhabited  by  a  quite  inferior 
race.  The  third,  the  naval  and  military  colony  adjunct  to 
the  War  College,  the  Training  Station  on  Coasters  Harbor 
Iskjid,  and  Fort  Adams,  is  another  all-the-year-round  conunu- 
nity  whose  uniforms  blossom  out  more  conspicuously  m  the 
'season.*  The  fourth,  the  Newport  of  the  social  pages  of  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  the  fashionable  Newport  to  which  mill- 
ionaires aspire,  lies  south  of  the  Old  Town  on  the  flat  tableland 
which  forms  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Aquidneck. 
Here  are  the  *  cottages'  costing  from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000, 
creating  a  sky  line  which  seen  from  the  Cliff  Walk  seems  as 
impressive  in  its  way  as  that  of  lower  Manhattan.  But  New- 
port, nevertheless,  is  a  place  of  rare  natural  charm  and  historic 
interest.  A  pilgrimage  through  its  older  streets  will  give  a 
new  inspiration  to  the  tourist  who  has  hitherto  quite  gener- 
ally been  led  to  believe  that  his  opportunities  ended  with 
the  Cliff  Walk,  The  Avenue,  and  the  abodes  of  the  oppres- 
sively opulent. 

Old  Newport  was  founded  in  i6.^g  by  the  Antinomians  and  other 
reliKious  refugees  from  thi-  Ray  C'cilony.  It  was  an  oflshoot  of  the 
colony  founder!  a  year  cailur  t»n  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
(p  608).  In  1640  the  two  towns,  which  then  had  a  population  of 
nearly  1000,  united  to  form  the  "  Colony  of  Rhode  laUnd."    In  1647 
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the  colony  united  with  Providence.  The  Baptist  Church,  established 
here  in  1640,  except  for  the  one  in  Providence,  h  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  Hen-,  too,  was  opened  the  first  public  school  in  Amer> 
ica,  and  possiMy  the  first  school  accessible  to  all,  supported  by  the 

f>ubUc  charge,  in  the  world.  Quakers,  Moravians,  Baptists,  Jews,  ali 
ound  at  Newport  a  haven  of  refuge. 

From  1739  to  1760  the  foundation  of  Newport's  prosperity  was  laiil 
through  the  establishment  of  the  "Triangul  tr  'TV;H)tv"  The  merchants 
of  Newport  waxed  wealthy,  imporling  molas.->cs  irom  the  West  Indies, 
distilling  it  into  rum,  which  they  exchanged  in  Africa  for  **nlsgers." 
which  in  turn  were  exchanged  in  the  Barl)adoes  fur  more  moLisM 
and  so  the  vicious  circle  ran  on,  to  the  great  proht  of  Newport  nu  r- 
chants,  until  through  more  molasses,  more  rum,  more  ''niggers," 
wealth  accumulated  and  with  it  came  fashion,  function,  and  ceremony. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  foreign  trade  of  Newport 
was  greater  than  that  of  New  York,  and  the  exalted  social  status  of 
Its  wealthy  citizens  was  recognised  not  only  throughout  the  colonies, 
but  in  Jam  iu  a  ni  !  Antigna. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  English  and  later  the  French  occupied 
Newport,  as  it  was  an  important  strategic  center.  This  naturally 
killeo  its  commerce,  which  never  again  revived.  The  British  during 
their  occupation  greatly  injured  the  town.  Nearly  a  thousand  build- 
ings were  destroyed.  Trinity  Church  wa.s  the  only  important  build- 
ing not  used  as  hospital  or  barracks,  because  of  the  crown  on  its  spire. 
The  long  military  occuj  ;iti()a,  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
reduced  Newport  and  Rhode  Island  generally  to  poverty.  It  was  to 
Newport  that  Rochambeau  sailed  with  his  French  army  and  made 
his  headquarters  while  he  restored  the  fortifications  and  redoubts 
which  had  been  dismantled.  Claude  Blanchard,  commissary-in-chief 
of  the  French  forces,  left  some  interesting  records  of  his  impressions 
of  Americans  as  seen  in  Rhode  Island:  "The  Americans  are  slow  and 
do  not  decide  prnm]it!;.-  in  matters  of  busin<  It  is  not  v:i-y  for  us 
to  rely  upon  their  promises.  They  love  money  and  hard  money. 
They  do  not  eat  soups  and  do  not  serve  up  ragouts  at  their  dinners 
but  boiled  and  roast  and  much  vegetables.  They  drink  nothing  but 
cider  and  Madeira  wine  with  water.  The  dessert  h  composed  of 
preserved  quinces  and  pickled  sorrel.  They  do  not  take  co0ee  imme- 
diately after  dinner  but  it  is  served  three  or  four  hours  after  with  tea. 
This  coffee  is  weak  and  four  or  five  cups  are  not  ecjual  to  one  of  ours, 
so  they  take  man^  of  them.    The  tea  on  the  contrary  is  very  strong." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dumplings  and  the  original  Fort  Adams 
were  constructed.  Brissot  de  WarvilK-  s  ncord  of  his  journey  in  the 
U.S.,  in  17SS  draws  this  melancholy  picture  of  Newport  at  that  timet 
"Houses  falling  to  ruin;  miserable  shops;  grass  growing  in  the  public 
square  in  front  of  the  Court  of  Justice;  rags  stuffed  In  the  windows  or 
hunc  upon  hideous  women  and  lean,  unquiet  children." 

Washington  Square,  or  the  Parade,  the  center  of  old  Newport, 
contains  me  statue  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake 

Erie.   It  stands  nearly  opposite  the  old  Seizas  mansion/ 

Pcrr>'''s  last  reside  nrc.  At  the  head  of  the  square  is  the  old 
State  House,  built  in  1743.  a  C'olonial  building  of  dignity  and 
distinction,  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  Revolution,  and  now 
used  as  a  court  house.  In  the  senate  chamber  hangs  Gilbert 
Stuart's  familiar  full-length  painting  of  Washington.  From 
its  balcony  the  accession  of  George  111,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  many  other  occurrences  have  been  pro- 
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claimed.  At  the  foot  of  the  square  is  the  old  brick  Market,  de- 
signed and  built  by  Peter  Harrison  in  1762,  still  stately  in  spile 
of  defacement.     This  is  on  the  old  model  of  English  market- 
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houses,  with  open  arcades  below.  Close  by,  on  the  corner 
of  ^^a^]boroll^?h  and  Furwcll  Sts..  is  the  old  Nichols  House, 
which  aboul  1739  became  famous  as  the  White  ITorsc  Tavern, 
and  the  old  jail  where  the  prisoners  grumbled  because  there 
were  no  locks  and  honor  forbade  them  to  escape,— a  strange 
example,  if  it  is  true,  of  "honor  among  thieves."  Below  the 
Market  is  Long  Wharf,  where  \\  ashington  and  Rochambeau 
reviewed  the  French  troops,  and  where  the  ftineral  cortege  of 
Admiral  de  Temay  landed  in  1780. 

In  Tottfo  St.  is  the  Jewish  S)magogue,  the  oldest  in  America, 
built  by  Peter  Harrison  in  1760.  Massively  plain  without,  it 
is  "a  dream  of  delight  within."  It  is  of  historic  interest,  as 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  this  building  in  1780.  The  first 
rabbi  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Touro,  from  whose  family  the  street 
was  named.  His  sons  were  wcllknown  philanthropists  who 
gave  large  sums  for  the  synagogue  I  ouro  Park,  and  the  Red- 
wood Library.  The  Nevvix)rL  Hi^l^)Iilal  Society  is  next  the 
synagogue  and  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays.  At  the  head 
of  the  street  is  the  beautiful  Jewish  Cemetery,  dating  from 
1677  and  containing  the  remains  of  many  highly  h<mmd 
citizens  and  scholars.  Touro  Street  runs  into  Bellevue  Ave., 
the  first  part  of  which  was  fonnerly  called  Jew  Street. 

The  Redwood  Library,  on  the  left,  though  it  cannot  claim 
great  size  or  merit  today,  was  the  earliest  library  of  its  sort 
in  America,  a  monument  of  early  culture  at  Newport,  and 
the  influence  for  Bishop  Berkeley's  residence.  Su*  Walter 
Scott's  uncle  was  it^  first  librarian.  For  a  time  it  was  the 
second  library  in  importance  in  America,  after  that  of  Har- 
vard College;  today  it  has  65,000  volumes.  It  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  philosophical  society  and  owes  its  immediate 
origin  to  Abraliam  Redwood,  a  Quaker,  who  donated  his 
books  and  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  purchase  of 
Other  books.  The  building  was  the  first  work  of  Peter  Harrison, 
1748,  built  by  subscription  of  the  townspeople.  The  portico, 
shaded  by  a  beautiful  fern-leafed  beech,  was  restored  by  Judah 
Touro.  The  building  contains  many  early  portraits,  includ- 
ing five  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  a  collection  of  portraits  of  eigh- 
teenth-century Indian  chieftains.  The  handsome  interior  has 
recently  l)een  restored.  The  land  on  which  the  libran,-  stands 
was  formerly  a  bowling  green  where,  on  a  summer  evening, 
our  ancestors  enjoyed  a  quiet  hour  with  the  jack  and  the 
bowls  and  a  (juiet  pipe  quite  as  nuuli  as  the  modern  gymnast 
delighl>  ill  a  inauh  ul  smashijig  tennis  or  furious  polo. 

In  Touro  Park  beyond  on  the  right  is  the  Old  Stone  Mill, 
the  subject  of  endless  futile  conjectures.  Such  a  footless 
savant  as  Professor  Rafn,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  said: 
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*' There  is  no  mistaking  in  ihis  instance  the  style  which  belongs 
to  the  Roman  or  ante-Gothic  architecture  which  in  England 
is  dooiiiiaiU,  Saxon  and  sometimes  Nunnan.  ...  1  am  per- 
suaded that  all  who  are  familiar  with  old  northern  architecture 
will  connote  that  this  building  was  erected  at  a  period  de- 
cidedly not  later  than  the  twelfth  century.'*  Longfellow, 
with  his  usual  uncritical  gullibility,  associated  this  with  the 
Norse  chieftain  which  the  skeleton  found  at  Fall  River  inspired 
in  his  imagination: 

"There  for  my  lady's  bower. 
Built  I  the  \oi\v  fower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 
Stands  looking  ieaward." 

Thomas  Went  worth  Higgiii^un  spoke  of  Lliis  Mill  as  "the 
only  ihiiig  ua  the  Atlantic  shore  which  has  had  time  lo  forget 
its  birthdays."  However  prosaic,  it  is  probably  true  that  it 
was  built  by  Governor  Benedict  Arnold  for  a  windmill  and 
copied  from  an  old  stone  mill  still  standing  in  England.  In 
his  will,  1677,  he  described  it  as  ''my  stone  built  wind  mill." 
This  Benedict  Arnold  w^is  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the 
infamous  Benedict  of  Revolutionary  times. 

In  Touro  Park  also  is  the  statue  by  J.  Q.  A,  Ward  of  Com< 
modore  Matthew  Perry,  brother  of  the  victor  of  Lake  Erie, 
by  whom  the  port  -  of  Japan  were  opened  to  the  United  States, 
a  triumph  more  notable  than  his  brother's.  His  birthplace  is 
on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Walnut  Sts.  The  statue  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  whose  nickname  as  a  schoolboy  was  'Peace- 
maker,' faces  the  Channing  Mcinoiial  Church  on  Pelham  St. 
He  was  bom  in  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Mary  and  School 
Sts.,  now  the  Children's  Home.  Near  Channing's  birthplace 
on  the  comer  of  Mary  and  Clark  Sts.  is  the  Vernon  house, 
which  Rochambeau  used  as  his  headquarters,  now  the  Charity 
Organization  building;  it  is  open  to  visitors.  On  the  comer 
of  Spring  and  Church  Sts.  is  Trinity  Church  with  the  British 
crown  and  pennon  still  on  the  spire.  In  style  it  follows  the 
work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  simple  and  stately.  The  spire 
is  a  wellknown  sailor's  landmark.  The  mu  l  ior,  with  the  high 
pulpit  and  sounding  board  and  the  old  box  pews,  preserves  the 
Colonial  atmosphere.  I'arU  of  the  original  organ,  the  pft 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  arc  still  preserved.  The  French  admiral 
de  Temay's  gravestone  stands  in  the  entrance;  many  other 
ancient  stones  remain  in  the  churchw  ard. 

In  Thames  St.  is  the  house  from  which  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry  was  married  and  set  out  for  Lake  Erie,  where  he  won 
the  famous  battle  of  1813  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  On  his  return  he  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
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Streets  to  his  home  and  remained  here  until  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  West  Indies  squadron.   He  died  on  board  his  ship 

at  Port  of  Spain  in  iSig. 

There  are  many  other  fine  old  houses  scattcrrd  throiip;h  these 
quiet  streets,  and  windows  adorned  with  lIk.  names  and  sen- 
timents of  the  heroes  of  the  times.  Hardly  ;l  corner  but  otTers 
some  picturesque  glimpse  of  the  old  day^  when  Timothy  Bige- 
low  " admired  the  fine  complexion  of  the  females,  but  noted  a 
particular  Rhode  Island  air  and  manner  in  the  walk  and  the 
deportment." 

At  Fort  Adams  on  the  point  (d  land  between  Newport 
Harbor  and  Brentons  Cove  is  the  chief  military  post.  The 
old  mortar  batteiy  of  gray  masonry  defensively  effective  half 
a  centurv  ago  is  a  conspicuous  feature  from  the  liarbor  side. 

The  modem  defenses,  masked  in  greensward,  are  less  notice- 
able. On  Goat  Island,  in  the  harbor,  is  the  torpedo  station. 
Usually  swarms  of  torpedo  boats  may  be  seen  here  poking  their 
noses  into  its  shore.  It  was  fortitied  in  the  Revolution,  and 
here  in  1723  were  buried  twenty-six  pirates  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  British  ship-ul-war  'Greyhound"  and  hanged 
on  Gravelly  Point.  I'opular  superstition  long  peopled  the 
island  with  their  ghosts. 

The  Naval  Training  Scho<^y  for  sailors,  and  the  War  G>llege, 
where  officers  of  the  navy  study  naval  subjects  and  war  prob- 
lems, are  on  Coasters  Haibor  Island,  which  is  connected  w^ith 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  Below  at  the  Training  Station 
is  ordinarily  moored  the  old  frigate  Constellation."  As  an 
important  naval  base  at  which  the  North  Atlantir  srinndron 
spenfls  part  of  the  summer  with  due  festivit>',  at  the  heiglii  ui 
the  season  navy  uniforms  are  seen  quite  frequently  at  the  bails 
and  dinners  of  the  'cottagers.' 

William  Brenton,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  landmarks 
about  Newport,  more  than  250  years  ago  buill  a  gixai  mansion 
house  150  feet  square.  Although  he  was  the  pioneer  leisure 
reskient,  the  chann  of  Newport  was  very  early  recognized  by 
South  Carolinians,  who  be^  to  come  here  in  the  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  constituted  a  laige  part  of 
its  society  up  to  the  Civil  War,  so  that  Newport  became  a 
notable  resort  even  before  the  'so's.  About  that  time  four 
families  from  Boston  and  eight  from  New  York  had  summer 
cottages  here.  The  social  'cottage  colony'  extends  south- 
ward from  the  Casino  to  the  left  of  Bellevue  Ave.  It  takes 
in  also  a  large  section  east  on  Rhode  Island  and  Gibbs  Aves., 
whit  h  is,  however,  more  particularly  the  residential  district  of 
the  hirgc  and  increasuig  winter  colony.  Many  uf  the  cottages 
further  south  are  also  occupied  up  to  Thanksgiving  and  New 
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Year  There  is  an  increasing  tendency'  to  stay  through  the 
long  lall,  which  always  fxtrruls  at  least  lo  Christmas. 

The  Casino  is  a  long,  many-gabled  building  containing  club 
rooms,  a  theater,  etc.  On  its  courts,  in  August,  used  to  be 
decided  the  Lawn  Tennis  Championship  oi  America.  Its 
place  is  now  taken  by  an  invitation  tournament  of  almost 
equal  prominence.  The  Avenue  from  here  on  is  lined  on  both 
sides  by  the  cottages  of  the  wealthy.  Among  the  more  not- 
able,  about  halfway  down,  to  the  left  between  The  Avenue  and 
Cliff  Walk,  is  the  Vanderbilt  Marble  Palace.  The  Avenue  turns 
sharp  to  the  right,  skirting  Bailey's  Beach,  and  as  Ocean 
Avenue  continues  along  the  shore  for  ten  miles.  To  the  east 
is  Ochre  Point,  where  are  many  of  the  finest  places. 

The  Cliff  Walk  extends  from  Easton's  Beach  along  the  wind- 
ing brow  of  the  cliffs  for  over  three  miles  to  Bailey's  Beach, 
it  has  been  kept  open  as  a  public  right-of-way  in  spile  of  all 
the  j)ii^^ure  that  some  of  the  wealthy  abutters  could  bring 
to  close  it.  Here  many  wander  along  the  lovely  pathway, 
ignoring  the  crags  and  beauties  of  the  sea,  choosing  rather  lo 
gaze  upon  the  costly  fabrications  of  stone  and  timber  and 
marveling  at  the  wMlth  of  the  society  that  frequents  them. 
Beyond  the  forty  steps,  whkh  descend  the  diffs  at  the  foot 
of  Narragansett  Ave.,  we  enter  the  estate  of  Robert  Goelet, 
and  beyond  Webster  St.,  pass  Ochre  Court,  the  French  Renais- 
sance mansion  of  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet,  a  reproduction  of  a 
Henri  IV  chateau  on  the  Loire.  Further  on,  we  pass  a  stone 
building,  the  VVolfe-Lorillard-Twombly  cottage.  Next  is 
The  Breakei^,  the  enormous  freestone  mansion  buiJt  by 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  with  a  rustic  summer  house  on  Ochre 
Point.  Froai  Ochre  Point  the  path  beud^  lu  ihv  rl'^hi,  and 
we  enter  the  grounds  of  Perry  Belmont,  beyond  winch  is  the 
villa  of  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs,  the  red  brick  villa  of  Vincent 
Astor,  and  the  white  Marble  Palace  buflt  by  Wm.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  and  another 
red  villa,  owned  by  William  Waldorf  Astor.  Beyond  Sheep 
Point  the  path  descends  to  a  lower  level.  Opposite  the  pic- 
turesque stone  house  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Widener  it  crosses  a  small 
rocky  bridge  and  passes  the  new  palace  of  Mrs.  A.  HamiUon 
Rice.  At  Land's  End  ovcrl  oking  BaiU y's  lieach  is  the  battle- 
ment eil  stnicture  built  by  Ex-governor  Charles  W.  Lippitt. 

Bailey's  Beach,  a  somewhat  protected  bay,  is  zealously 
guarded  for  the  elect.  At  the  very  end  of  Bailey's  Beach  is 
Spouting  Rock,  a  waveworn  chcuim  where  the  buri  is  dashed 
mgh  in  air  after  a  southeast  |^e.  Just  beyond,  at  the  corner 
of  Ocean  Ave.  and  Jefferson  Road,  is  The  Crossways,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  with  a  Colonial  portico.  From 
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here  the  ten  miles  of  ocean  drive  follows  the  shore  with  glori- 
ous views  of  the  sea»  its  rocks  and  reefs,  and  on  the  right  the 
beautiful  moors. 

Inland  lie  Almy's  and  Lily  Ponds,  and  seaward,  Gooseberry 
Island  with  the  very  plain  house  of  the  Xe\\T>ort  Fishing  Club. 
Just  cast  of  this  at  Graves  Point,  so  called  from  ihe  graves 
of  two  ship\vrc  (  ked  seanx  ii,  is  the  late  J.  Fu'i|)ont  Morgan's 
NewjiuiL  huninjer  home,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  with  a  fishing 
stage  for  sea  bass.  The  house  is  as  p)lai[i  as  any  shaiuy  of  a  rail- 
way construction  gang,  an  instance  of  the  diversity  of  Newport. 
Mr.  M<nigan  passed  much  Ume  here.  On  Price's  Neck  is  the 
U.S.  Life  Saving  Station.  At  Brenton's  Pdnt  b  the  house 
of  the  late  Theodore  M.  Davis,  the  Egyptolos^t.  The  road 
here  turns  to  the  rij^t,  running  north  past  the  promontory  of 
Castle  Hill,  almost  cut  off  from  the  land  by  a  little  cove.  Here, 
on  the  summit,  is  the  modest  residence  of  the  late  Alexander 
Agassiz,  the  celebrated  son  of  a  still  more  celebrated  father, 
both  of  them  great  scientists.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the 
labiuaiory  where  Mr.  Agassiz  completed  the  study  and  re- 
searches of  his  dc*ep-sea  investigations.  The  road  curves 
right  into  Harrison  Ave.  inlainJ  on  our  right  are  the  Polo 
Grounds,  Golf  Links,  and  Club  House.  On  the  left  arc  sev- 
eral estates  and  Fort  Adams.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Bren- 
ton's  Cove  is  Beacon  Rock,  the  residence  of  £.  D.  Moigan. 
To  the  right,  .on  the  moors,  are  the  Grosvenor  and  Curtis 
James  places,  with  some  others. 

On  the  rocky  island  to  the  left  is  the  Lime  Rock  lighthouse, 
for  more  than  hfty  years  in  charge  of  Ida  Lewis,  'The  Grace 
Darling  of  America,'  who  saved  more  than  twenty-five  lives. 
Continuing  along  the  road,  skirting  the  Bay,  Thames  St.,  the 
chief  street  of  the  old  town,  leads  back  lu  the  Parade. 

The  arrival  of  the  New  \"ork  Yacht  Club  Squadron  on  its 
easieni  cruise  is  a  great  event  in  the  sununer  life  of  Newport, 
a  fleet  of  pleasure  craft  represenuiig  an  investment  of  many 
millions.  One  of  the  greatest  displays  of  pleasure  craft  the 
world  has  seen  is  then  here  gathered.  A  feature  of  the  visit 
is  the  night  water  f^te,  when  the  Bay  is  bright  with  illuminated 
yachts  and  the  imagination  of  thousands  is  taxed  to  devise  new 
examples  of  illuminations  and  pageantry. 

East  of  Newport  is  Easton's,  or  First,  Beach,  which  is  the 
popular  resort  of  the  townspeople.  Beyond  arc  Eiiston's 
Point  nnt!  the  Clambake  Chib.  and  further  on,  Sachuest,  or 
Second,  Beach.  Just  bcNond  is  I'urgatory,  a  vertical  fissure 
150  feet  long,  50  feet  deep,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  wide. 

The  road  to  Whitehall  leads  alon^j  F.asion's  Beach,  past 
Purgatory,  and  turns  to  the  left  past  farmhouses  to  a  farm 
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lane  marked  by  a  sign.  This  is  the  entrance  to  Whitehall. 
The  house  may  be  dimly  seen  from  the  road. — a  low.  square 
building  with  a  lean-to  and  a  long  pit  <  h  roof,  front  ing  on  a  small 
garden  overgrown  with  fruit  trees.  Ihib  was  the  residence 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  during  his  sojourn  of  three  years  here  at 
Newport.  The  estate  comprised  loo  acres  about  two  miles 
back  from  the  Second  Beach.  Whoi  he  left  America  to 
return  to  Ireland  he  presented  hb  books  and  his  farm  to  Yale. 
The  College  leased  the  estate,  and  the  present  lease  still  has 
some  eight  hundred  years  to  run.  This  did  not  prove  as 
munificent  an  endowment  as  the  Dean  had  anticipated 
Kendall  tells  us:  "Dean  Berkeley  brought  with  l^ini  one 
Smibcrt,  a  designer;  and  the  artist  amused  himself  one  day 
by  asking  the  dean  some  ludicrous  qiu  siion  as  to  the  future 
importance  of  the  place.  *Tru]y/  replied  the  projector,  'you 
have  very  little  foresight,  for  in  fifty  years'  time  every  foot 
of  land  in  this  idace  wiU  be  as  valuable  as  the  land  in  Cheap- 
side.*" 

When  'Vanessa'  broke  with  Dean  Swift,  to  whom  in  her  will  she 

had  left  half  her  estate,  she  provided  Bishop  Berkeley  with  funds  to 
establish  a  collection  for  missionaries  in  the  Bermudas.  Berkeley,  on 
his  voyage,  stopped  at  Newport,  and,  iubuimted  by  its  beauties,  set- 
tled here  to  study  and  write.  Already  he  had  advanced  his  theories 
on  the  great  illusion  as  to  the  existence  of  matter,  and  his  defen-c  of 
tar-water  as  a  cure  for  all  bodily  ills.  Meditating  oa  a  rocky  ledge* 
stiU  known  as  Bishop  Berkeley's  Rock,  overlooking  the  ocean,  he 
composed  "Alciphron,"  one  line  of  which  has  been  remembered  ever 
since,  though  the  author  is  all  but  forgotten,  "Westward  the  couf^e 
of  Empire  takes  its  way." — a  line  so  prophetic  and  so  lull  ul  prom- 
ise to  the  young  nation  that  it  could  not  quickly  lapse  into  oblivion. 
He  returned  to  labor  for  thirty  years  in  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne. 

St.  Geoige's  School,  the  Church  preparatory  school  for 
boys,  Dr.  Otiver  W.  Huntington's  School  for  Young  Boys, 
and  Tolethorpe,  Alice  Brown's  School  for  Girls,  are  located  in 

this  district. 

Modern  Newport  is  the  resort  of  art-loving  people.  Not  a 
few  of  the  finest  (  (^llertifms  m  America  are  here,  some,  how- 
ever, only  for  the  >unimcr.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
Paliser  collect  inn  of  E.  J.  Berwind,  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  Spanish  pictures  of  the  late  Theodore  Davis,  and  the 
Barye  Collection  of  Bronzes  of  Mrs.  T.  K.  Gibbs. 

The  Newport  Art  Association  since  1Q13  holds  notable 
annual  exhibitions  Uuruig  ihe  last  three  weeks  of  July.  These 
are  held  with  the  cooperation  of'  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  and  have  included  some  of  the  most  interesting  pictuies 
of  the  year.  In  the  rooms  of  the  gallery  members  and  friends 
of  the  Association  meet  to  discuss  the  (pictures  imparting  a 
strong  social  tinge  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Art  Association. 
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Newport  as  a  municipality  has  recently  awakened  to  civic 
consciousness.   In  1908  a  new  form  of  government  was 

adopted,  consisting  of  a  representative  council  of  T05,  an 
apparently  unwieldy  body,  but  an  allempt  to  pnn  ide  a 
limited  'town  meeting'  system,  and  since  co})ied  by  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  Because  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  summer  resi- 
dents 70  per  cent  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  non-residents,  and  to 
provide  some  degree  of  representation  for  them  a  new  charter 
has  recently  been  advanced^  in  whkh  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess  has 
taken  a  prominent  part,  whidi  provides  that  all  taxpayers  resi- 
dent or  non-resident  assessed  $500  or  more  may  vote,  including 
women.  Other  novel  features  of  this  new  charter  provided 
is  State  control  of  police,  and  a  non-resident  city  administration 
if  the  council  so  desires. 

In  these  rhanp:t  s,  public-spirited  members  of  the  summer 
colony  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  lownsi>eople. 
Coincident  with  this  there  has  l)een  an  effort  to  '* clean  up 
Newport,"  to  make  the  Old  Tuwii  a  spotless  town,  for  the  U.S. 
Government  had  threatened  to  remove  the  Naval  Training 
Station  unless  conditions  were  improved.  This  has  been 
undertaken  by  an  "Army  and  Navy*'  committee,  popularly 
known  as  the  'Vigilance  Committee.'  In  spite  of  Newport's 
best  efforts  to  purify  itself  in  this  year  of  war  191 7,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  fcit  obliged  to  repeatedly  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  protesting  Mayor  of  Newport  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  Plantations  the  iniqui- 
tous'conditions  existing  which  were  impairinj^  the  purity  of 
the  naval  recruits  who  in  greatly  increased  number  were  there 
assembled  for  training. 

From  Newport  a  steamer  runs  through  to  Wickford  on 
Route  2  (p  18.^),  while  a  ferry  runs  to  Jamestown,  and  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Conanicut  Island  to  Sauuderstuwii,  and 
Rouie  2  (p  184).  On  Conanicul,  especially  at  Jamestown, 
are  numerous  hotels  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  residences. 
Socially,  although  not  of  the  'Four  Hundred,'  the  inhabitants 
are  affiliated  with  Newport. 
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Via  FiiCHfiUKG,  Kep:ne,  Bklt.ows  Falls,  and  Ludlow. 

This  rout r  affonls  a  pleasant  roiiic  from  R<^st<in  to  Pctcrl>or- 
ou^h  (from  bitrhburj;),  to  T)iihlm  (from  Fitzwilliam),  and  from 
Bellows  Falls  to  ihc  upper  Conueclicut  valley. 

R.  33  §  1.   Boston  to  Bellows  Falls.  109.0  m. 

Via  Concord,  Fitchburg,  Winchkxdon,  and  Kkkse. 
The  route  follows  Route  15  reversed,  with  reU  markers, 
through  FncHBURG  (47.5).   From  River  St.,  West  Fitchburg 
(49.7),  the  route  turns  right  on  Ashbumham  St.,  ascending  a 
grade.  It  is  clearly  marked  by  yellow  bands. 

56M  ASiiBURMiAM.  Alt  1080  ft.  Pop  {twp)  2107  {1910),  20S9 
(191S),  Worceiter  Co.  SM^d  t7€5.  Mfg.  fumUur^,  cut- 
lery, and  artificial  /imbs. 

Ashhurnham  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  h\\\  country.  Phil- 
Hps*  Brook  supplies  waterpower  for  its  chair  factories.  In  the 
norihern  part  of  the  town  is  Watatic  Moimtain  (i860  ft), 
Little  Watatic  (1540  ft),  and  Watatic  Tond. 

Gushing  Academy  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
town.  The  square  modern  building  was  completed  in  1915, 
five  months  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  its  predecessor. 

On  the  top  of  Meeting  House  hiU  a  monument  marks  the 
place  of  the  early  settlers'  church.  Nearby  is  a  piaur^que 
well-house  with  open  stonework  and  four-square  roof  for  shade 
and  shelter  at  the  ancient  wellcurb.  In  the  graveyard  which 
with  the  little  common  shares  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  tall 
St.  Martin's  cross,  indicative  of  the  early  Srotch-Trish  settlers, 
erected  by  Melvin  O.  Adams,  president  ot  the  Revere  Beach 
Railroad,  native  and  hencfM*  »or  of  (he  town. 

Continuing  with  the  ycliow  markers,  the  route  enters 

64J  WINCHENDON.  Alt  933  ft.  Pop  (twp)  S678  (1910),  5ong 
(1915).  Worcester  Co.  Settled  1751,  Mjg,  wooden  ware, 
toys,  chairs,  and  machinery. 

Winchendon,  the  'Toy  Town,'  is  an  attractive  old  village 
with  wkie  shady  streets,  in  a  fine  upland  situation.  It  has 
become  a  rendezvous  for  motorists  largely  on  account  of  the 
Toy  Town  Tavern.  Beside  the  R.R.  station  a  huge  bobby 
horse  is  emblematic  of  the  toy  industry.  The  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware  has  long  been  the  predominant  industry;  more 
wooden  buckets  are  made  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
coimtry.    There  are  also  machiiK'  siiops  and  tanneries. 

Interesting  experiments  in  forestry  are  going  on  ai  Winch- 
endon. Over  two  million  trees  have  been  planted  l>y  the 
Murdoch  Company  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  most 
part  imported  Scotch  pine,  and  reforestation  is  now  being  taken 
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Up  by  several  of  the  other  firms.  The  State  has  recently 
acquired  several  thousand  acres  of  waste  lands  in  this  vicinity 
which  it  is  reforesting  with  white  and  Scotch  pine. 

This  frontier  plantation  was  tirivt  known  as  Ipswich-Canada,  but 
when  incorporated  in  1764  was  named  after  Wincfaendon  in  England. 
The  wooden  ware  industry  dates  from  18^7  and  doubtless  wiis  sug- 
gested by  the  splendid  growth  of  pine  which  once  clothed  these  hills. 
Shingles  were  manufactured  in  such  quantities  that  neighboring  com- 
miinittes  called  the  place  'Shtngleton.' 

The  route  contmues  with  the  yellow  nuurkers  to  the  New 
Hampshire  bottnda][y  (68.0),  whence  the  color  is  orange.  Pass- 
ing State  Line  station  the  load  keeps  left  at  the  Jaffrey  road 
and  Rindge  road  comers. 

73 J   FITZWILUAM.   Alt  1057  ft.   Pop  itwp)  1148.   Cheshire  Co. 
MSg*  gnnU04 

FitzwilUam  is  a  picturesque  hill  town  unmarred  by  industrial 
blemish.  The  town  was  named  in  1773  for  the  Earl  of  Fitz- 
william.  Just  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  Pinnacle  Hill,  and 
beyond,  the  ridge  of  Little  Monadnock  (i8yo  ft).  Ahead,  to 
the  north,  is  ( .ap  ^Tountain  (1900  ft),  and  beyond  it  rises  the 
cone  of  Monad  nock  (^R.  40). 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fitzwilliam  is  the  Rhododendron  Reser- 
vation of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club.   The  great  display 
of  blossoms  Is  about  the  last  of  June.  The  Rhododendron  ^ 
cottage  here  b  leased  to  parties  by  the  Club. 

From  the  tavern  comer  of  Fitzwilliam  the  state  aid  road 
with  orange  markers  crosses  the  Troy  town  line  (75.9)  through 
Ripley's  Comer  straight  ahead  avoiding  right  tum  and  along 
the  lower  road,  crossing  electric  tracks  to 

77 J   TROY.  Alt  1004ft.  Pop  ijtwp)  1331.   Ch^Me  Co. 

This  is  an  upland  town  on  a  height  of  land  in  a  sparsely 
settled  regk>n,  which  attracts  summer  visitors. 

The  ocange  markers  follow  the  south  branch  of  the  Ashuelot 
river  over  the  Gulf  road  beside  the  rushing  stream  and  across 
an  iron  bridge  through  Marlboro  Depot  Village  (3.9). 

Note.  The  road  to  the  right  leads  to  an  altemate  route 
through  Marlboro  (2,0  R.  40).  The  orange  markers  keep 
straight  on  through  the  four  comers  at  Swanzey  Factory  and 
enter  on  Main  St. 

STjO  KBBNE.   Alt  500  ft.   Pop  10j068.   County-aent  of  Cheshire 

Co.  Settled  1733.  Indian  name  Ashuclnf.  Mfg.  furniture, 
pottery,  flannel,  shoes,  chairs,  boxes,  pedlst  bicycles,  dress 
goods,  machinery,  sashes,  and  blind*. 

Keene  is  a  live  manufacturing  town,  the  metropolis  of  south- 

westem  New  Hampshire.  The  ntmcierous  industries  have  an 

annual  output  valued  at  $3,000,000.  The  Hampshire  Pottery 
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has  been  in  operation  here  since  1S71  (p.  S55).  On  the  out- 
skirts are  many  attractive  streets  with  fine  elms  and  pleasant 
homes.  In  Central  Square,  where  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
^lonumcut  stands,  this  route  crosses  Route  ion  (p  352). 

The  original  name  of  Upper  Asbuelot  was  given  to  this  locality  in 
reference  to  the  Ashlldot  river,  which  runs  through  the  town;  Lower 
Ashuelot  being  the  present  Swanzey.  The  actual  meaning:  of  this 
Indian  name  is  "in  the  very  midst,"  referring  to  an  angular  piece  of 
frround  at  the  confluence  of  the  Connecticut  and  this  smaller  stream. 
T]\c  =t  tt!ement,  a  Massachusetts  grant  of  1733.  sufTered  so  from 
Indian  attacks  that  it  was  abandoned  from  1746  to  1750,  when  it  was 
re-established  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Benjamin  Reene,  a  noted 
English  diiilomat. 

A  century  ago  President  Dwight  wrote:  "  Kcenc  has  long  been  the 
prettiest  village  in  New  Hampshire.  ...  I  thoui^ht  it  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  Inland  towns  I  had  seen."  A  half  century  later  Francis  Parkman 
wrote:  "a  town  noted  in  rur?.]  Xcw  England  for  kindly  hospitality, 
culture  without  pretence,  and  good  breeding  without  conventionality." 

Leaving  Kcene  by  West  St.  the  route  follows  the  trolley, 
turning  left  at  the  end  of  the  street  and  then  right  (90.0).  Pass- 
ing through  East  Westmoreland  (94.5)  the  road  joins  Route  10 
(p  353)  at  Westmoreland  (98.5)  and  bears  right,  up  the  Con- 
necticut valley  to  Walpole  (104.5) •  Here  it  turns  left,  owing 
the  iron  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  river  and  turning  rights 
along  the  West  Bank  Section  of  Route  10  (p  349). 

ia9M  BELLOWS  FALLS  {R.  19,  pSSOh 

R.  33  §  2.  Bellows  Pails  to  Rutland.  51.0  m. 

The  route  follows  the  Williams  river  and  Black  river  valleys 
and  crosses  the  Green  Mountains  by  way  of  Chester  and 
Ludlow.  The  road  is  mostly  good  gravel;  its  highest  point 
is  at  Summit  Station  (151 1  ft). 

Note.  An  alternative  route  to  Chester  leads  over  town  and 
country  roads  up  the  valley  to  the  village  of  Saxtons  River 
(j.o),  the  site  of  Vermont  Academy,  founded  1876,  tempora- 
rily closed  the  last  two  ^ears.  Here  originated  the  Green 
Mountain  Club,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  enthusiastic 
enjoyment  of  the  Vermont  mountains,  founded  by  James  P. 
Taylor  (p  349).  The  route  conlinuos  north  through  Grafton 
(14.0)  and  Houghtonville  (18.0)  to  Chester. 

Leaving  Bellows  Falls  (p  350),  by  Rockingham  St.  the  route 
leads  northward  beside  R.R.,  which  it  follows  to  the  left  three 
miles  outside  the  town,  leading  northwest  by  the  Williams 
river  on  a  gravel  highway  through  the  hamlets  of  Rockingham 
(6.0),  BrodLway  Mills  (9  0),  and  Bartonsville  (10.5). 

The  Williams  river  is  named  for  Rev.  John  Williams,  pastor 
of  Deerheld,  Mass.  (p  333),  taken  captive  at  the  time  of  the 
Deerfield  massacre  in  1704.  He  wrote  in  his  ''Redeemed 
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Captive'*  a  striking  account  of  the  horrors  of  the  journey  of 
the  captives  on  their  way  to  Canada  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  Indian  trail  approximately  followed  this  route. 

Crossing  the  town  and  county  line  just  beyond,  the  toad 
enters 

MS  J  CHESTER  (H.  43). 

The  route  now  takes  the  right  fork  beyond  the  hotel,  cross- 
ing the  Williams  river  and  passing  Butternut  Hill,  on  the  left. 
At  the  little  settlement  of  Gassetts  (18. 5),  the  road  crosses 
R.R.  and  river,  taking  the  left  fork  marked  "Ludlow,"  and 
passing  the  Cavendish  town  line.  For  the  next  four  miles 
the  road  gently  ascends  a  remarkably  pretty  valley  and  then 
cioi>ses  R.R.  once  more,  entering 

2SjO  PROCTORSVILLE.  Alt  928  ft.  Pop  {Cavendish  twp),  1208. 
Windsor  Co.    Settled  1769.    Mfg.  lumber  products. 

Slightly  north  of  this  quiet  country  village  are  valuable 
deposits  01  serpentine,  which  are  said  to  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tian marble.  Two  miles  to  the  east,  just  beyond  the  village  of 
Cavendish,  is  the  fantastic  gorge  ol  the  Black  river,  one  oi  ilie 
most  interesting  examples  of  erosion  in  the  country,  seventy- 
five  feet  deep,  with  many  curious  pot-holes  as  well  as  a  cavern. 
The  waterpower  is  now  utilized  by  a  hydro-electric  power 
company. 

In  Proctorsville  the  route  turns  to  the  left,  following  R.R. 
and  the  Black  river  valley  westward. 

26.S  LUDLOW.  AH  1064  ft.  Pop  1621.  Windsor  Co.  Sealed 
1784.  Mfg.  lumber  mid  himder  produeiM,  wooten  and  Mhoddy 
goodSp  and  horse  goods. 

Ludlow  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Grt'en 
Mountains  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Black  river.  Much  ot 
the  surrounding  hlli  roumiy  is  ver\'  scantily  {x>pulated,  and 
there  are  several  good  Uuui  sircaiii5  ai  llie  district.  I  hc  iir:>i 
settlement  was  made  in  1784  by  Jesse  Fletcher,  grandfather  of 
AUen  M.  Fletcher,  recentl)-  governor  of  the  State.  William 
W.  Stickney,  another  ex-governor,  is  a  resident. 

The  old  Crown  Point  Road  built  in  1759  (p  355)  to  assist 
Lord  Amherst  in  the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  over  which 
cannon  were  dragged  to  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1776  is  still 
clearly  distinguishable  in  many  places  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  towns  of  Cavendish,  Ludlow,  and  Mount  Holly. 

The  road  bears  to  the  right  at  the  further  end  of  the  village 
and  takes  the  left  fork  one  mile  beyond. 

Note.  The  right  fork  leads  eighteen  miles  northward  to 
Route  44.  it  goes  through  PLVMOtmi  past  the  Ludlow 
ponds,  which  are  well  stocked  with  bass,  pickerel,  pout,  and 
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dare.  In  (he  flank  of  Ml.  Tom,  near  the  Black  river  in  Plyni- 
ouih,  is  a  chain  of  limestone  caverns  loo  feet  long.  At 
Plymouth  village  the  road  bears  right,  and  at  Bridgewalcr 
Comers  joins  Route  44,  from  White  lUver  Junction  to  Rutland. 

The  highway  soon  turns  westward  and  climbs  through 
Healdvilie  hamlet  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mouniains,  rross- 
ing  the  Mount  Holly  town  and  the  Rutland  County  hue  at 
Summit  Station  (^3.0;  151 1  ft).  To  the  left  is  Ludlow 
Mountain  (3372  ft),  with  Terrible  Aluuniain  (2844  ft)  and 
Markham  Mountain  (2489  ft)  further  south.  To  the  west  are 
the  hills  above  Otter  Creek,  the  valley  in  which  Rutland  lies* 
The  road  passes  through  the  mountain  village  of  Mount  Holly 

!35.o),  taking  the  left  fork.  To  the  north  are  Killington  Peak 
4241  ft)  and  Mount  Pico  (3967  ft),  over  which  climbs  the 
pedestrian  'Green  Mountain  Trail'  (p  ayi).  A  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  the  road  turns  left,  dropping  200  feet,  and  turning 
rip^ht,  beside  R,R.,  at  the  hamlet  of  Bowlsville  (37.0).  Enter- 
ing the  Mill  river  valley  it  crosses  the  Wallingf ord  town  line  at 

ia^  BAST  WALLtNQFORD.  Mi  1234  ft.  Pop  iWallingfind  twp) 
1719.    Rutland  Co.   Settled  mO. 

This  district  is  a  favorite  feeding  ground  for  woodcock,  so 

that  sjxjrlsme!!  nre  plentiful  here  in  season.    Turning  right  in 

the  village  the  road  continues  past  Rugers  Hill,  on  the  right, 

and  Ciranite  Hill  (2007  ft),  on  the  opposite  bank.    Half  a  mile 

past  the  Shrewsbur>'  lown  line  the  road  crosses  the  river  in 

the  hamlet  of  CuLiingsvillt  Ui-o)i  where  is  the  conspicuous 

granite  mausoleum  of  John  P.  Bowman,  a  wealthy  resident 

of  New  York  State.  The  Crown  Point  Road  (see  Cluurlestown , 

N.H.,  p  355)  ran  beside  the  tumbling  water  to  Clarendon. 

The  road  winds  on  down  the  valley,  crossing  the  town  line, 

avoiding  the  righthand  road  beyond  R.R.  crossing,  and  emerges 

from  the  mountains  at 

4SM  BAST  ClARBNDON.  Ati  US  ft.  Pop  {Clarendmn  twp)  $Sr. 
Ruttand  Co.   Settled  1768. 

Curving  right  through  the  little  settlement,  the  road  runs 

north  along  the  gentle  slopes  above  the  meandering  Otter 

Creek  and  meets  Route  5  at 

SlJf  RUTLAND  ipm). 
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Via  Low£LL»  CoNc  oRD,  Lake  WiNNErissAUKJiE,  aiid  the 

Franconia  Notch. 

This  Merrimack  Valley  Route  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  north  and  south  highways  in  New  England, 
It  is  the  most  traveled  thoroughfare  to  the  summer  pleasure 
grounil>  of  the  New  Fiampshire  lakes  and  the  While  Mountains. 

The  ruule  leads  through  llu-  ^ubulban  cities  of  Somerville 
and  Medloni,  the  Mystic  valley  to  Winchester,  and  the  great 
textile  city  of  Lowell.  Thence  it  follows  the  Merriraaojc  valley 
through  the  mill  towns  of  Nashua  and  Manchester  to  Concord. 
It  is  State  Road  marked  with  blue  bands  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  and  thence  with  green  bands  with  white  border. 

Note.  For  an  alternative  route  to  Lowell  via  Arlington, 
Burlington,  and  Billerica,  see  Route  27  (p  530). 

Leaving  Boston  by  Harvard  Bridge,  turn  right  at  Central 
Square,  Cambridge,  on  Prospect  St.  to  Webster  Ave.,  and  then 

left  over  R.R.  bridge  and  through  Union  Square,  Somerville 
(4.0).  Here  bear  right  on  Walnut  St.,  over  the  hill  and  across 
Broadway,  turning  right  and  then  left  to  the  end  of  the  park 

on  the  left.  There  turning  left  on  Mystic  Ave.,  paved  with 
Bermudez  Lake  asphah  (p  873),  continue  to  the  car  line  and 
follow  it  into  Medford  Square. 

Note.  Another  route  to  W^inchcster  may  be  taken  by  turn- 
ing right  into  Harvard  .St.  from  Prospect  St.,  thence  to  Har- 
vard Square.  Right  with  car  tracks,  and  straight  up  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  Turn  right  on  Chester  St.  and,  meeting  car 
tracks,  Ijear  left  to  Davis  Square.  Turn  right,  crossing  k.R., 
to  boulevard,  leaving  Tufts  College  on  right.  At  pumping 
station  in  fork,  bear  left  past  M3rstic  Lakes  to  Winchester. 

fJt   MEDFORD.    Pop  2JaS0  U910),  30^09  {J9JS).    Middlesex  Co. 
SHUed  Mfg*  fni,  ceniogn,  giM  leaf,  and  leather. 

The  old  town  is  now  a  mere  Boston  suburb,  and  though  the 
business  center  is  not  wholly  prepossessing  there  arc  some  fine 
old  estates  on  the  borders  of  the  Fells  fp  501).  In  the  old 
days  shipping  anri  rum  distilling  brought  it  prosperity.  In 
fact,  rum  made  the  name  of  Medford  famous.  The  old  Law- 
rence distilleries,  which  up  to  1905  used  to  exhale  such  a  rich 
odor  of  rum  and  m<>l;i-srs,  are  on  a  side  street  near  the  square. 
The  Ruyali  House,  lo  the  left  on  Main  St.,  when  built  in  1737 
was  "the  grandest  in  North  America."  It  is  a  fine  old  ex- 
ample of  Colonial  architecture  well  kept  up,  and  may  be  visited 
in  the  aftemocm,  or  at  other  times  by  appointment  with  the 
curator  (fee).  The  slave  quarters  are  an  interesting  reminder 
of  old  slavery  days  in  an  abolition  State.   Isaac  Royall  was  a 
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West  India  merchant  who  came  to  Boston  brin^'in^'  his  family 
and  Iwiiiiy  sUavrs.  One  of  his  daughters  iiKirnoi  (  ulonel 
Henry  Vassal  of  Ccunbridgc.  His  sun,  L-^aac,  who  inherited 
the  property,  favored  the  Colonists,  but  feared  the  King,  and 
80  fled  to  England. 

On  Ship  St.  toward  East  Medford  is  the  so-called  Craddock 
house,  built  in  1638,  and  the  oldest  building  extant  in  New 
Em^nd.  The  Medford  Historical  Society  has  recently  sbovm 
that  the  Craddock  house  was  near  Medford  Square. 

Matthew  Craddock,  a  wealthy  London  merchant  and  ship-owner, 
invested  heavily  in  the  Massachusetts  Company,  and  was  elected  its 
first  Governor  in  t6a8.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  England,  representing  the  City  of  I. mlon.  His  aflairs  kept  him 
so  busy  that  though  Governor  ol  the  Massachusetts  Company  he 
never  found  time  to  visit  the  country  in  which  he  had  so  large  a  stake. 
But  he  must  have  anticipated  coming,  for  he  built  twoothcr  manaioDS. 
one  at  Marblehead,  the  other  at  Ipswich.  With  so  manv  jtfTairs  some 
were  bound  to  run  at  loose  ends.  He  complained  bitterly  of  his 
agents  in  America:  "  Jno  Joliff  writes  me  the  manner  of  Mr.  Mayheue's 
accounts  is,  that  what  is  not  set  down  is  spent;  most  extremely  I  am 
abused.  My  servants  write  they  drink  nothing  but  water  and  I  have 
in  an  account  lately  sent  me  Red  Wyne,  Sack,  &  Aqua  Vit«  in  one 
year  about  300  gallons,  besides  other  intoUerable  abuses.  10  doUars  for 
tobacco,  etc." 

Wood,  in  his  "New  England  Prospect."  printed  in  London  in  itsg, 
writes  of  Medford:  "Mystic  is  seated  by  the  water  side  very  pleas- 
antly. ...  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  Governor  hath  a  farm, 
where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr.  Craddock's 
plantation  where  he  hath  impaled  a  part,  where  he  keeps  his  cattle, 
till  he  can  store  it  with  deer.  Here,  likewise,  he  is  at  charges  of  build- 
ing ship<^.  Last  year  one  was  upon  the  stocks  of  an  liiinfired  tunne 
that  beiny  linished  they  are  to  build  one  of  twice  her  burihtnl" 

Tufls  College,  on  the  boundary  line  of  Somervillc  and  Me<l- 
ford,  was  founded  in  1852,  by  Hosea  Ballou,  the  great  Uni- 
vcrsaiist.  Charles  Tufts,  the  farmer  whose  name  it  perpet- 
uatesi  gave  the  land  on  which  it  stands. 

The  tower  of  the  Goddard  Chapel,  the  most  beautiful  build- 
Ingt  can  be  seen,  even  before  leaving  Somervilley  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  Winter  Hill.  The  same  is  true  of  the  wire- 
less tower,  owned  by  Tufts  graduates  and  built  upon  college 
land,  which,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rises  on  the  northern 
side.  West  of  ihe  Ciodtlir<l  rha[)el  is  Ballou  Hall,  the  oldest 
building.  Next  is  the  Harnum  Museum  (^f  Xatiiral  Historv-, 
the  gift  of  P.  T.  Harnuni.  containing  the  siiifh  d  >kiii  of  Jurnbu, 
the  elephant  made  fanK)ns  l)y  Barnum  and  Uie  Tufts  College 
Glee  Club.  The  old  Medford  Reservoir  is  just  beyond,  one 
of  the  line  viewpoints  of  the  region,  and  appreciated  as  a 
ramble  by  collegians  and  dtizens  alike.  Standmg  out  pionu- 
nently  at  the  east  of  the  group  of  buildings  is  the  Eaton 
Memorial  Library,  erected  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Cam^e  in  memory 
of  her  pastor. 
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On  ihe  old  road  to  Winchester  is  the  old  Brooks  farm;  the 
handsome  Colonial  mansion  has  recently  been  torn  down  and 
the  farm  cut  up  inlo  house  lots.  A  century  ago  the  Brooks 
were  notable.  Dr.  John  was  a  Governor  of  the  State  from 
1816  to  1823  and  Peter  was  New  England's  first  millionaire. 

From  M«U6rd  Square  we  turn  left  along  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Boulevard,  wMch  runs  beside  the  Mystic  river  and  the 
beautiful  Mystic  Lakes. 

Across  the  lake  on  the  hilltop  where  the  Myopia  Club  was 
bom  stand  out  against  the  sky  line  the  residences  of  the 
Honorables  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  Samuel  Elder.  Behind  it  rise  Andrews  Hill  and 
Pisgah  Mountain  and  lurther  hack  /ion  Hill  (400  ft).  Beyond 
the  Wcdgemere  Station  is  the  estate  of  the  lale  Edwin  (jinn, 
founder  of  the  publishing  house  of  Ginn  &:  Go.,  and  of  the 
miliion-dollar  peace  foundation.  The  boulevard  follows  the 
Abcrjona  river  to  (he  center  of 

lOM  WINCHESTER.  AH  22  ft.  Pop  9309  I9W\  10,005  191$), 
Middlesex  Co.   Settled  1640.   Mjg.  teathei,  soda  Jountams, 

Winchester  occupies  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  natural 
situation  of  any  of  Boston's  suburbs.  From  the  Aberjona 
valley  the  streets  and  houses  rise  eastward  to  the  rocky  levels 
of  the  Middlesex  Fells.    Through  the  center  of  the  town  along 

fhe  course  of  the  river  is  a  parkway  and  playground  where 
formerly  stfuxl  unsightly  tanneries.  The  dock  tower  on  the 
town  hall  gives  the  variuub  names  with  dates  which  the  town 
has  successively  borne. 

The  route  crosses  R.R.  through  the  Square  and  follows  the 
trolley  to  the  right  to 

12J  WOBURN.  AU9Hft  Pop  15,30S  1910^.  16J!0  1915).  Mid- 
dlesex Co.  Sealed  2641.  Mjg.  leather,  chenucals,  leather* 
wofkmg  machinery,  shoes,  glue,  and  cotton  goods. 

Woburn,  a  town  of  historic  interest,  has  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  modern  industries  become  a  district  of  unpleasant 
factories  and  has  drawn  a  large  foreign  population.  Its  chemi- 
cal plants  and  leather  tanneries  have  profited  by  fhe  boom  in 
war  materials,  but  at  the  .same  time  have  been  endangered  by 
incendiary  plots  and  explosions. 

On  Elm  St.  nut  far  from  the  corner  of  Main,  .standing  on  a 
rise  of  ground  a  lillle  back  from  the  road  is  a  large  two-slory, 
gam brel- roofed  house.  Here  under  his  grandfather's  roof  was 
bom  in  1753  Benjamin  Thompson,  later  Count  Rumford. 

At  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  local  mechanic  and  learned  to 
make  Kurgical  instruments  very  koo(\  onc^.  too,  it  <a'u\.  LattT, 
while  apprenticed  to  a  Salem  shop  keeper,  be  invented  a  machine  and 
walked  twenty  miles  to  show  it  to  his  old  friead,  Loaami  Baldwin,  at 
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Wohurn.  Driven  out  of  America  by  hu  unapprccialivc  and  intol- 
erant countrymen  he  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  Europe  and  became 
one  of  tlu-  worhl  s  great  scientists,  the  confidant  and  lieutenant-general 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  In  Munich  a 
broaxe  statue  and  a  broad  street  commemorate  bim.  A  duplicate  of 
the  German  statue  stands  on  the  grounds  of  the  Woburn  PiibHc  Library, 
but  his  chief  numori.il-^  are  established  hy  himself, -  the  Rumford 
professorship  at  Harvard,  and  his  great  collection  of  scienlitu  appara- 
tus also  bequeathed  to  that  college.    Sec  Concord,  N.H.  (p  035). 

It  was  at  Woburn  in  the  spring  of  1839  that  Charles  Goodyear 
finally  ili  <  vercd  a  method  hy  which  rubber  could  be  vulcanized,  but 
this  proce>.s  was  not  completely  successful  until  1844.  His  &rst  experi- 
ments were  made  in  New  York.  Later  he  moved  to  Roxbuiy»  and 
then  lived  and  pursued  his  investigations  in  Woburn,  not  far  from  the 
home  of  Nathaniel  Hayward.  We  can  therefore  say  that  Goodyear's 
great  discovery  was  of  New  England  birth. 

The  old  Baldwin  homestead  to  the  left  of  the  mad  leading  to 
North  Woburn,  is  the  laige  house  with  pilaatefs  on  the 
Here  was  produced  the  Baldwin  apple.  Loammi  Baldwin  has 
been  styl^  the  ^Father  of  Civil  Engineering  in  America.* 
He  was  the  engineer  of  the  great  government  docks  at  Charles- 
town  and  Newport,  and  of  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

The  town  was  settled  as  Charlestown  Village.  One  of  its  fnimders, 
Thomas  Graves,  was  made  a  rear-admiral  by  Oliver  Cromwcii  and  in 
164.1  commanded  the  "Tryal,"  the  first  ship  built  in  Boston.  Edward 
Johnson,  another  founder,  published  one  of  the  earliest  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  under  the  title  "The  Wonder- 
working Providence  of  Zion's  Savior."  The  tanning  industry  was 
estabUsbed  by  Abijah  Thompson,  who  was  a  prime  mover  of  Woburn 
welfare  projects  in  the  antebellum  days.  The  burying  ground  on 
Parlt  St.  dates  from  1642  and  is  the  burial  place  of  ancestors  of  Presi- 
dents Pieroe»  Garfield,  Cleveland*  and  Harrison. 

From  Woburn  the  route  runs  through  North  Woburn,  where 
it  meets  the  State  Road  with  blue  markers,  which  comes  in 
from  the  left  on  the  new  boulevard  (p  628).  From  this  point 
the  route  follows  the  blue  markers  through  Lowell  to  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  Beyond  North  Woburn  the  road  passes  Sil- 
ver Lake  (18.5)  and  crosses  the  Shaw&heen  river  into 

2iJ   TEWKSBURY.    Alt  US  ft.   Pop  (twp)  3750  U9i0),  SM 
(191$).   Middlesex  Co,  S9ttl€d  X6SS,  Indian  nam  Wmm» 
sit.    Mfg.  chemicals. 
The  State  Itilirnurv ,  an  institution  of  many  years'  standing, 
housing  from  2000  to  3000  inmates  and  employing  an  immense 
tract  of  Land,  is  the  chief  feature  of  this  town.  On  the  wooded 
hill  north  of  the  village  Is  the  handsome  residence  of  General 
Adelbert  Ames,  son  in  law  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  the  hero  of 

Fort  Fisher  in  the  Civil  War. 

Sections  of  the  old  Middlesex  Canal  are  still  to  be  seen  which  con- 
nected the  Merrimack  ut  Lowell  with  the  Charles  river  at  Charle»town. 
It  was  built  by  Boston  capital  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Loammi 
Baldwin  and  opened  in  i8oj. 

Dwifht,  in  lus  "Travels/'  says:  "On  this  part  of  our  road  is  crossed 
the  Middlesex  canal,  tht  most  considerable  work  of  the  kind  ia  the 
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United  Slates.  Its  length  is  near  thirty  miles,  from  Charles  River  to 
the  Merrimack.  .  . .  The  design  of  forming  this  canal  was  to  introduce 

from  the  countries  on  the  Mt  rrimat  k  and  its  headwaters,  into  Boston, 
the  Krc-iit  (luantitics  of  timber,  and  the  nrtifuial  produce  whteh  they 
furnish.  The  canal  was  completeti  in  1601,  and  has  ever  since  been 
in  operation.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  proprietors  will  very  soon 
obtain  the  interest  of  their  money:  although  evcr>'  friend  of  the  com- 
munity must  earnestly  wish  that  they  may  be  liberally  rewarded  for 
their  enterprise  «nd  public  niirit.*' 

On  the  Kill  to  the  east  of  Lowell  is  the  beautiful  park  known 

as  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park,  which  was  the  scene  of  early  Indian 

sorties  against  the  settlers  and  was  presented  to  the  city  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rogeis,  founder  of  Rogers  Hall,  a  school  for 

girls,  which  faces  the  park  (p  848). 

The  route  follows  the  blue  markers  to  the  left,  over  the 
Concord  river  and  into  the  center  of 

ITJ    LOWELL.    AU  100  ft.    Pop  106.294  '1910',  107,978  '1915'; 

2SJ000  French  Canadians,  10.000  Greeks,  and  5,000  Poles. 
One  of  the  shire  towns  oj  Middlesex  Co.  Inc.  JS26.  Mfg. 
cotton  goodg,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  carpets, 
cartridges,  proprietary  medicines,  and  shoes.  Value  of 
Products  (1913),  $S9^22jm;  Payroll.  $14JSS.000. 

This  city,  once  called  the  'Manchester  ul  Aincnta  and  the 

'Spindle  City,*  is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the 

world.  It  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Merrimack  and 

Concord  riveis  and  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  the 

magnificent  waterpower  of  the  Pawtucket  Falls  of  the  Merri- 
mack. Today  there  are  six  and  a  half  miles  of  distributing 

canals,  which  carry  30,000  developed  horsepower  to  the  mills. 
More  cotton  ^no<h  are  produced  than  in  any  other  city  on  the 
continent,  ,^0,000  jx'ople  are  employed,  and  a  0.000,000 
investment  is  carried  in  this  one  industry.  Enough  cloth  is 
pr^xiuced  annually  to  go  seven  times  around  the  world.  The 
woolen  and  worsted  industr>'  represents  an  investment  of  over 
$5,000,000;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $4,000,000; 
boots  and  shoes,  $  i  ,000,000 ;  proprietary  medicines,  $  i  ,000,000 ; 
and  other  industries,  $16,000,000. 

The  busmess  center  of  the  city  is  on  the  riverbank  and  the 
residential  section  on  the  hills  about  the  city.  On  the  south* 
erly  side  in  Andover  St.  are  the  residence  and  spacious  grounds 
of  the  late  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  In  Monument 
Square,  at  the  easterly  end  of  Wort  hen  St.,  a  monument  marks 
the  graves  of  the  first  men  killed  in  the  Civil  War  at  the  Balti- 
more Riot,  April.  t86i. 

Lowell  with  a  population  of  10,000  diccks  is  a  modern 
American  Athens.  These  Hellenes  come  largely  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. There  is  a  Greek  church,  a  Greek  newspaper 
Erema  is  published,  and  Greek  delicacies  Laukoumi  and 
Bakhm  may  be  purchased  in  the  streets. 
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The  hou^o  in  which  James  McNeil  Whistler  was  born,  243 
Wortheii  St.,  is  lutw  preserved  by  the  Lowell  Art  Society  as  a 
Whistler  memorial.  Whistler  never  lived  here  except  as  an 
^infant,  and  one  who  has  read  his  "  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Ene- 
mies" can  well  imagine  with  what  satiric  comment  he  would 
greet  this  frank  attempt  of  Lowell  to  daim  his  fame.  The 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  collection  has  been  acquired.  David 
Neal  and  W.  L.  Metcalf  are  also  artists  of  Lowell  birth,  and 
W.  P.  Phelps,  now  painting  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Monadnock, 
had  a  studio  here  for  many  years. 

The  site  of  Lowe!!  was  until  1702  a  remote  and  uninhabited  portion 
of  the  insignificant  town  of  Chelmsford.  In  that  year  a  company  was 
formed  to  construct  a  canal  around  the  Pawtucket  I  alls  at  this  point. 
In  1822  a  company  of  prominent  Bostonian<?  inclu  Iii  L;  I.  I'vc!!^  and 
Jacksons  organized  a  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  and  (greeted 
a  factory  here.  The  town  was  named  in  1826  in  honor  of  Francis 
Cal><)t  Lowell,  whose  success  in  developing  the  power  loom  and  other 
cotton  machinery  harl  made  profitahle  the  establishment  of  the  mills. 

M.  Chevalier,  a  French  economic  authority,  visited  here  in  1843 
and  wrote:  ** Unlike  the  cities  of  Europe,  it  is  neither  a  pious  founda- 
tion, a  rcfupc  of  the  persecuted,  nor  a  military  post.  It  is  a  specula- 
tion of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
last  year  suggested  to  them  to  send  a  cargo  of  ice  to  Calcutta  that 
Lord  William  Bcntim  k  and  the  Nabobs  of  the  Tndi;i  Compain  mi>;ht 
drink  their  wine  cool  has  led  them  to  build  a  city,  wholly  at  theix  ex- 
pense, for  the  |)urp()se  of  manufacturinK  printeil  calicoes.' 

From  1840  to  1845  the  "Lowell  Offering/'  a  monthly  publication, 
was  issued  by  the  mill  operatives,  who  at  that  time  were  New  Fnntland 
girls.  Harriet  Hanson  and  Lucv  Larcom  were  the  most  prominent 
contributors.  The  latter  worlced  in  the  Lawrence  mill  and  dwdt  in 
one  of  the  operatives'  houses  of  that  plant,  which  still  stands.  Speak- 
ing of  this  paper  in  his  "American  Notes,"  Dickens  said,  '"They  have 
got  up  amouK  themselves  a  periodical  called  the  'Lowell  Offering,' 
a  repository  of  original  articles,  written  exclusively  by  females  activdy 
employed  in  the  mills." 

Note.   The  best  route  to  Tyng^boro,  leaving  the  City  Hall 

on  the  left,  follows  Moody  St.,  crossing  the  river,  turns  sharp 
left  on  Varniim  A\'(\  and  follows  the  new  Pawtucket  Boule- 
vard along  the  river.  re<  rossing  the  Merrimac  k  at  Tyngsboro. 

The  route  leaves  Lowell  by  following  Middlesex  St.  west- 
ward past  the  R.R.  station  and  across  the  tracks,  forking  left 
with  the  trolley  and  I  hen  turning  left  into  Nichols  St.  Thence 
right,  into  VVesiford  St.,  and  a  mile  further  on,  left  into  Prince- 
ton St.,  at  the  end  of  whif^h  hear  right,  into  the  Slate  Road,  and 
follow  the  blue  maiker^  into  North  Chki.msford  (u-s). 

The  huniestead  of  the  Tyngs  is  on  the  left  of  the  iiighway 
a  mile  or  so  before  reaching  Tyngsboro.  This  old  house  was 
the  last  refuge  of  Wannalancet,  the  Indian  chief  whose  friend- 
liness  kept  safe  the  little  band  of  pioneers  during  the  Indian 
wars,  but  even  hb  power  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  settlers 
from  the  necessity  of  a  haven  in  Boston  during  King  Philip's 
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War.  Colon rl  Tynp  remained,  however,  in  this  house;  it 
was  the  Colonial  outpost,  and  the  only  house  of  any  size 
between  Medfonl  and  AIonLreal  at  that  time. 

SSJH  TYNGSBORO.  Alt  112  ft.  Pop  (twp)  829  1910),  967  imS)» 
Middlesex  Co.  Inc.  1789.  Mfg,  lumber  products. 
The  first  white  settler  here,  one  Cromwell,  made  a  good  thing  of 
trading  with  the  Indians  until  they  discovers!  that  in  buying  furs 
from  them  by  weight  he  cheated  them  by  surreptiiiously  using  his  foot. 
In  righteous  indignation  at  such  dishonesty  they  burned  his  house  and 
drove  him  away.  The  place  bears  the  name  of  the  Tyng  famUy  be- 
c.nKf  a  Mrs.  Sarah  Winslow  (born  Tvnir)  *' agreed  to  fund  a  sum  of 
money  which  should  alTord  the  annual  income  of  So  pounds  lawful 
money,  to  he  devoted  equally  to  supiwrt  a  Congregational  minister 
and  a  grammar  school." 

The  only  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  between  Lowell  and 

Nashua  is  at  Tyngsboro.    Not  far  above  the  village  wo  pass 

the  Massachusetls-Ncw  Hampshire  boundary  line;  from  here 

on  the  markers  on  the  poles  are  green  instead  of  blue.  The 

Nashua  Country  Club  is  passed  on  the  right. 

41JS   NASHUA.   Alt   125  ft.    Pop    {twp)   26fiOS.    Hillsboro  Co. 

Settled  1665.  Indian  name,  "land  between,"  MJg.  cotton 
goods,  eardt,  glazed  papar,  steam  enginet,  Utmber  products, 

refrigerators  and  ice-cream  freezers,  brass  and  aluminum 
castings,  machinery,  spring  beds.    U.S.  fish  hatchery. 

This  is  an  important  manufacturing  city,  at  the  cuiilluence 
of  the  Nashua  river  with  the  Merrimack.  The  civic  pride  of 
the  people  has  resulted  in  an  attractive  main  square  with 
some  handsome  buildings  and  fine  lawns  and  the  general 
absence  of  the  usual  'mill  town'  appearance,  although  there 
is  a  considerable  foreign  population.  In  addition  to  several 
cotton  miUs,  Nashua  is  the  site  of  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Company,  whose  product  is  nationally  known,  and  of  the  Maine 
Manufictnring  Company,  makers  of  the  White  Mountain 
refrigerators.  There  are  some  beautiful  residences  and  even  the 
homes  of  the  mill  hands  are  neat  and  attractive. 

Route  40,  with  brown  markers,  to  Keene  and  the  Coimccti- 

cut  valley  forks  to  the  left  here. 

Like  many  towns  of  the  State,  fishing  was  the  principal  industry 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.   In  1822  a  manufacturing 

company  was  organized  to  capitalize  the  magnificent  waterpowers 
of  the  Nashua  river  and  .Salmon  Uruok,  and  in  1825  the  first  cotton 
mill  was  erected.  In  1673  the  settlement  was  incorporated  by  Mas- 
sachusetts ns  Dunstable,  but  after  the  settlement  of  tlie  boundary  dis- 
pute in  174 1  it  fell  to  New  Hampshire. 

Leaving  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on  the  left,  the  route  fol- 
lows the  green  markers  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  through 
the  little  village  of  Merrimack  (51.0)  and  the  hamlet  of  Reed's 
Feny  P.O.  At  the  end  of  Second  St.,  West  Manchester  (58.5), 
turn  right  into  Granite  St.,  crossing  the  river  and  passing  the 
R.R.  station  on  the  right.  Bear  left  into  Elm  St.,  to 
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S9J  MANCHESTER.  Alt  173  ft.  Pop  70J063:  24^57  foreign- 
born,  37,530  of  foreign  parentage.  Shire  town  of  Hillsboro 
Co.  Settled  1722.  Indian  name  Amoskeag.  Mfg.  cotton 
goods,  worsted,  shoes,  locomotives,  fire  engines.  Paper, 
linen,  soap,  leather,  edged  tools,  brushes  and  brooms,  car- 
riages, bobbins,  saws,  bricks,  and  foundry  products. 

The  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  world,  driven  by  the  Amoskeag 
Falls,  which  have  a  drop  of  fifty-five  feet,  is  located  here. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  manufacturing  city  in 
the  State.  The  textile  mills  employ  over  19,000  hands,  and 
represent  a  $25,000,000  investment.  It  is  the  fifth  city  in 
the  United  States  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  and  the  ninth 

in  the  boot  and  shoe,  in  which 
latter  its  annual  output  ex- 
ceeds $20,000,000.  The  pop- 
ulation is  cosmopolitan,  with 
the  French  Canadian,  Irish, 
Greek,  Polish,  and  German 
nationalities  predominating  in 
the  large  foreign  element. 

Among  the  conspicuous  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  new  Car- 
penter Memorial  Library, 
erected  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Carpenter  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  the  Man- 
chester Institute  of  Arts  and 
Science,  built  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  L.  Melville 
French.  In  the  park  on  the 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  is  a 
monument  to  that  impetuous 
native,  General  John  Stark, 
who  was  a  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Bennington,  and  Tren- 
ton. In  early  life  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  who 
adopted  him  and  carried  him 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  (17  28-1822).  Nearby  was  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Blodgett,  the  pioneer  of  progress  in  Northern  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  builder  of  Blodgett 's  canal  around  the  falls, 
by  which  the  Merrimack  was  opened  to  river  traffic  as  far 
north  as  Concord  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  falls  of  .Amoskeag  were  designatecl  by  the  early  comers 
as  "a  hideous  waterfall."  Less  than  five  miles  east  of  the 
City  Hall  lies  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  in  former 
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years  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  red  men,  Lake  Massahesic. 
It  has  often  been  i)roj>ose(l  to  make  Manchester  a  seaport  like 
its  English  namesake  l)y  driving  a  ship-canal  through  ihe  lake 
and  the  Durham  lowlands  to  (ireat  Raw    Route  jg  enters  here. 

In  1649  the  Apostle  Eliot  preached  tu  the  Indians  at  their  much 
frequented  Bshing  place,  the  Amoskeag  Falls.   In  1732  the  settlement 

was  founded  at  Goffc's  Falls,  five  miles  below,  from  which  Manchester 
was  first  colonized.  In  1735  a  three-mile  tract  was  given  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  '  Tyng's  Snow-Shoe  Scouts,"  a  group  of  frontiersmen. 
Th^e  promptly  started  a  feud  with  the  earlier  squatters,  who  were 
fVfntually  victoriou!^  in  the  courts.  From  the  pioneer  homes  also 
went  forth  the  leaders  of  that  redoubtable  band  ui  Indian  scouts,  the 
Rogers  Rangers,  who  made  it  possible  for  the  British  troops  to  stem 
the  French  and  Indian  invasion  of  New  En^:ltiii!  in  the  days  of  border 
warfare.  The  name  of  the  locality  varied  until  18 10,  when  it  was 
prophetically  named  for  the  great  EngUsh  manufacturing  city  on  the 
assumption  that  It  would  become  *The  Manchester  of  America.' 

The  route  leaves  Manchester  by  Webster  Ave.,  following  the 
trolley  to  the  State  Road,  where  the  green  markers  indicate 
the  route  through  the  wayside  village  of 

HOOKSKT.  Ah  m  ft  Pap  iS2$,  Menimaek  Co, 
This  town  occuines  part  of  the  reservation  given  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  Passaconaway,  the  great 
Sachem  of  the  Penacooks.  Wonolancet,  his  son,  became  a 
convert  of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  rather 
than  join  King  Philip  in  his  war  against  the  colonists  gave  up 
the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  and  took  his  family  to  Canada. 

On  :in  elevation  on  the  right  is  Mount  Si.  .Mary's  Academy, 
a  convent  boarding  school  under  the  {lireciiun  uf  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  which  was  founded  ai  Manchester  half  a  century  ago 
and  recently  moved  here.  On  the  opposiit  Miie  of  the  valley 
is  Pinnacle  Mt  .,  an  isolated  rock  mass  crowned  by  an  observa- 
tory. The  route  follows  along  a  high  ridge  west  of  the  river, 
commanding  extended  views  over  the  Merrimack  valley  to 
the  hiUs  to  the  west.  The  village  is  in  the  valley  below. 

Note.  A  few  miles  west  of  Hooksei  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
barton  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  E.  Weir  is  the  old  Stark 
mansion.  Ihi^  was  the  residence  of  General  John  Stark 
(p  6^2)  and  his  son,  Major  Caleb  Stark.  The  house,  built  in 
1785,  Ls  well  back  from  tlie  road  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
grounds  with  fine  old  trees,  notably  an  old  bladt  walnut  trans- 
planted from  Ohio  by  Major  Stark.  The  house  contains  a 
portrait  of  General  Stark  painted  by  Samuel  F»  B.  Morse, 
mventor  of  the  telephone,  who  was  a  {)ortrait  painter.  Lafay- 
ette was  entertainnl  here  in  1834,  and  the  room  in  which  he 
slqpt  has  been  kept  unchanged. 
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Suncook  (70.5}  lies  in  ihe  valley  of  the  Suacook  river  at  its 
conBueace  with  the  Merrimack.  The  river  furnishes  power 
for  cotton  mills. 

Note.  The  road  to  the  right,  New  Hami>shire  state  highway 
15,  marked  by  bandings  of  white,  green,  yellow,  and  black 
(see  map  p  415),  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Suncook  river 
through  Epsom  to  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  Ossipee. 

7 J  .5    PEMBROKE.    Pop  {twp)  3062.    Merrimack  Co. 

This  is  a  quiet  little  hamlet  in  a  lofty  situation  which  with 
its  Scddiers'  Monument  seems  dreaming  of  the  past. 

The  Merrimack  river  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  into 

f84)    CONCORD.    All  244  ft.    Pop  21,497.    State    Capital  and 
Cmmtif'teat  itf  Merrimack  Co.   Setited  1T2S,  Mfy,  cotton 

goods,  woolens,  bathroom  furniture,  carriages,  rnachincry, 
belting,  harness,  pianos,  axles,  fiour,  electrical  apparatus, 
iOv€rwaf€,  mid  miiomobQe  fire  engines;  printing. 

The  State  House  and  other  public  buildings  give  something 
of  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  to  this  interesting  old  town.  In 
the  State  House  grounds  are  statues  of  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  State,  Franklin  Pierce,  the  fourteenth  President  of  the 
Republic,  General  John  Stark,  D:iniel  Webster,  and  John  P. 
Hale.  The  last ,  Free  Soil  Parly  nominee  for  Presirlcnt  in 
1852,  had  been  counsel  in  the  famous  case  of  Anthony  Burns, 
the  fugitive  slave  arrested  in  iiuston  and  returned  to  his  m;ister. 

Beside  the  Capitol  on  the  rather  unusual  municip  al  xjuare 
are  the  Post  Oliicc,  the  Ciiy  iiall,  the  State  Library,  and  the 
building  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  this  latter 
designed  by  Guy  Lowell  and  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck. 
On  the  State  St.  side  of  the  Capitol  is  the  statue  by  French  of 
Commodore  George  H.  Perkins,  "the  bravest  man  that  ever 
trod  the  deck  of  a  ship,"  according  to  Admiral  Farragut.  The 
streets  around  the  Capitol  are  the  old  New  England  tar  and 
gravel  construction,  an  almost  lost  art,  l)ut  now  being  revived 
for  use  in  localities  where  the  local  gravels  are  suitable  to  use 
with  a  tar  via  binder. 

The  prosaic-looking  Eagle  Hotel  is  really  a  place  of  both 
historic  and  literary  interest.  Readers  of  Winsion  ChurcJiili's 
"Coniston"  and  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career"  know  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  "Pelican  Hotel"  was  the  actual  Capitol.  In  the 
"Throne  room,"  now  No.  i,  Ruel  Durkee»  the  oldtime  boss, 
said  to  be  the Jethro  Bass"  of  Coniston,"  here  marshaled  hk 
cohorts,  instructed  his  lieutenants,  and  heard  suppliants  for 
favors.  Here,  too,  in  the  same  room  Mr.  Churchill,  when  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  on  the  eve  of  his  convention  held  a 
reception.  Mr.  H.  Thaw  also,  during  his  considerable  sojoum 
of  19 14-15,  kepi  the  hotel  in  the  front  page  headlines. 
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The  old  home  of  President  Pierce  is  at  52  So.  Main  St.,  where 
he  died  in  i86q.  A  stone  on  the  grounds  marks  the  site  of  an 
old  garrison  house  built  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians.  The 
beautiful  estate  of  the  late  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Chris- 
tiaa  Science,  is  on  Pleasant  St.,  and  opposite  is  a  monument 
on  the  sate  of  an  Indian  massacre  which  took  place  in  1746. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  is  St.  Paul's,  an  Episcopal  preparatory 
school  which  draws  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  Concord's  interesting  old  houses  is  the  fine  old  resi- 
dence at  24  South  Sprinp  St.,  formerly  the  Kent  house,  famous 
for  its  hospitality,  now  the  home  oi  Mr.  W.  A.  Stone.  There 
Lafayette  was  a  guest  and  also  Daniel  Webster.  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmerson  there  married  his  first  wife,  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker. 
S.  B.  F'.  Morse,  the  painter  and  inventor,  was  alstj  married  in 
this  house.  The  Wonolancet  Club,  corner  of  North  State  and 
Pleasant  Sts.  is  the  best  known  socM  dub  in  the  State,  famous 
for  its  speakers  of  prominence.  At  the  end  of  North  Main  St. 
stands  the  Walker  homestead.  Built  in  haste  by  Timothy 
Walker,  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  in  1730,  it  served  not 
only  as  a  parsonage,  but  also  as  a  garrison.  The  property  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Walker  family. 

.\mong  the  famous  residents  of  Concord  are  or  have  been 
GcDfi^r  .\.  Pillsbury,  e.x-mayor,  who  moved  to  Minneapolis 
and  became  mayor  of  that  city,  best  known  as  the  'flour  king'; 
Wm.  E.  Chandler,  former  U.S.  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  President  Arthur's  Cabinet;  the  Hon.  Ceorgc  H. 
Moses,  Minister  to  Greece,  and  the  present  Senators  Jacob 
H.  Gallinger  and  Henry  F.  Hollis.  The  late  F.  W.  RoUins 
was  bom  at  Concord.  As  Governor  of  the  State  he  organized 
Old  Home  Week,  an  idea  which  brought  thousands  of  visitors 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dolUrs  to  New  Hampshire.  Opposite 
the  station  is  the  Rumford  Press,  nationally  known  as  pnnters 
of  scientific  and  collegiate  publications. 

It  was  here  that  Count  Rumford  (p  6a8)  met  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Brniamin  Rolfe,  who,  although  ten  year<*  his  senior,  shortly  afterward 
became  his  wife.  This  was  the  real  start  of  his  career,  for  the  good 
lady  took  hkn  to  Boston,  bought  him  many  fine  clothes,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  influential  people  of  the  town.  These  were  the  days 
when  the  Colonies  were  beginning  to  feel  restless  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  mother  country,  and  the  man  who  was  not  openly  enthusiastic 
about  their  cause  was  looked  upoa  with  suspicion.  Rumford  soon 
found  him<*clf  in  thi>  cli'^s.  arnl  was  arrested  N'lt  released  again  as 
nothing  was  proved  against  him.  The  shadow  did  not  leave  him. 
however,  and  he  hnally  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  hear  the  charge 
against  htm.  hut  that  aii^ust  body  ignored  him.  After  a  few  listless 
efforts  to  dear  his  name  he  disappeared  and  was  not  beard  from  again 
until  he  was  with  the  enemy  in  Boston.  He  was  the  official  hearer 
of|the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  fioston  from  (General  Howe  to  Lord 
Germaine.   His  sdeotific  attainments  gained  him  wide  repute  in 
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Europe  and  in  America.    In  17Q1  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Count 

of  the  Holy  Kr>m:in  Fmpirr  and  choM-  for  his  title  Rumford,  the  early 
name  of  ihc  lown  where  he  had  won  his  bride  and  where  advancement 
had  6rat  come  to  him.  At  his  death  in  1814  hia  dauirhter  assumed  the 
title  of  Counters  of  Rumford.  She  returned  to  Concord  and  died  in 
the  house  in  which  she  was  born.  This  bouse  now  serves  as  an  asylum 
for  poor  girU. 

Concord,  formerly  Rumford*  suffered  greatly  during  the  French 
and  Indian  W:ir  ni-  i  was  the  scene  of  a  brutal  massacre  in  1746.  For 
a  long  time  Kumturd  was  the  most  flourishing  place  between  the 
Massachusetts  line  and  Canada.  An  involved  lawsuit  known  as  the 
Bow  contrfucrsy  vexed  the  inhabitants  for  manv  years  and  was 
decided  by  King  George  ill  and  the  Privy  Council  m  ijbz  in  favor 
of  Rumford.    The  name  Concord  was  adopted  in  1765. 

Louis  Downing,  a  carriage  builder,  came  to  Concord  in  1815.  Twelve 
years  later  he  brought  forth  the  Concord  coach  Inri^  the  stan'infl 
Stage  coach  of  the  country.  The  body  was  carried  un  great  leather 
straps,  called  thorough-braces,  and  the  top  was  capable  of  carrying 
a  number  of  pa  -  r,j;ers.  There  was  also  a  hoot  where  mails  and 
baggage  were  carried.  It  was  this  type  of  coach  that  in  '49  carried  men 
and  gold  across  the  Western  plains  and  mountains  to  and  from  Cali- 
fornia-^he  famous  Wells-Fargo  coach. 

Note.  Route  12,  gray  maikeis,  from  Worcester,  Fitchbuig* 
and  Peterboro,  enters  Concord  on  Warren  St.  ClsLremont  and 
Lake  Sunapee  are  reached  bv  following  this  route  to  Hopkin- 
ton  and  then  forking  right  following  white  markers  with  black 
borders,  through  Contoocook  (lo.o),  Warner  (17.8),  Bradford 
(27.0),  and  Newbury  (35.0).  At  the  fork  (40.0}  the  route 
turns  right,  to  Sunapee  (43.5),  joining  Route  43. 

Starting  m  front  of  the  Capitol,  on  North  Main  St.,  follow 
the  car  tracks  left  on  Fiske  St.,  and  pass  through  West  Concord 
(80.0).   The  route  follows  the  green  markers  through  Pena- 

cook  (84.0),  a  part  of  Concord.  The  statue  here  was  erected 
to  Hannah  Dustin,  who,  with  a  small  boy  and  another  woman, 
tomahawked  ten  ol  her  Indian  captors  and  escaped.  For  this 
feat  the  (jeneral  Court  awarded  her  fifty  pounds. 

Cotton  Mather  vividly  describes  the  episode:  "in  March  1697,  the 
savages  made  a  descent  upon  the  outskirts  of  Haverhill.  In  this  broil 
one  n.iiin.ih  Dustin  having  lain  in  about  a  week  ...  a  body  of  Indians 
drew  near  unto  the  house  where  she  lay,  with  designs  to  carry  out 
their  bloody  devastations.  E'er  she  coiud  get  up.  tne  fierce  Indians 
were  got  so  near,  that  utterly  despairing  to  do  her  any  service,  her 
hustinncl  ran  out  after  his  children  .  .  .  leaving  the  rest  imder  the  care 


bid  poor  Dustin  to  rise  immediately.    Full  of  astonishment  ahe  did 

so  .  .  Du-^tin  and  her  nurse  notwithstanding  her  present  condition 
travelled  .  .  .  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  within  a  few  days  ensuing, 
without  any  sensible  damage  in  their  health. . . .  Bat  on  April  30, 
while  they  were  yet,  it  may  be.  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Indian  town,  .1  little  before  break  of  da> ,  vvlu  n  the  whole  crew  w,i«^  in 
a  dead  sleep,  iKcudcr,  see  if  it  prove  not  so),  one  of  these  women  took 
up  a  resolution  to  imitate  the  action  of  Jael  upon  Sisera;  and  bring 
where  she  had  not  her  own  life  -secured  unto  her,  she  thought  she  was 
not  forbidden  by  any  law  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  murderers  by 


of  divine  Providence.  .  .  .  Those  furi 


the  house. 
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whom  her  child  ha<1  been  hulchcrc<l.  She  hardened  the  nurse  and  the 
youth  to  assist  her  in  this  enterprise;  and  ail  furnishing  themselves 
with  hatchets  for  this  purpose,  they  struck  such  home-blows  upon 
the  heads  of  their  oppressors,  that  ere  they  c«)uld  any  of  them  strupfile 
into  effectual  resistance,  at  the  feet  of  these  poor  prisoners  they  bowed, 
they  fell,  they  lay  down;  at  their  feet  they  bowed,  they  fell  where 
they  bowed*  there  they  fell  down  dead/' 

97M  BOSCAWEN.  Alt  26S  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1240.  Merrimack  Co. 
Mfff.  woolens,  axles,  twine,  saws,  and  flour;  grain. 

On  the  righl  a.  iione  marks  the  site  of  an  okl  log  fori  which 

was  100  feet  square.  A  little  further  on,  the  site  of  General 

JfAoL  A.  Dix's  birthplace  is  marked  by  a  tablet. 

Bom  Id  1708  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  fought  in  the  War  of  181 9 

and  at  sixteen  was  a  lieutenant.  Later  he  became  a  lawyer,  served 
as  postmaster  of  New  York,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
President  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  He  almost  upset  President  Bu* 
chanan's  policy  of  'watchful  waiting'  by  sending  the  famous  message 
to  New  Orlean*^,  "If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  Americin  flag, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot."  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Union  i'ucihc 
K.R.,  Minister  to  France,  and  Governor  of  New  York.  His  son  was 
the  late  Rev.  Morgan  Dtx  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

Another  stone  near  here  marks  the  location  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster's first  law  office,  of  which  he  said:  "I  opened  a  law  office 
In  a  red  store,  with  stairs  upon  the  outside,  for  which  T  paid 
a  rent  of  about  $15,00  a  year  T  Hvrd  at  home  and  walked  to 
and  from  the  otTicc  at  mornin^^  and  night.  My  fees  the  first 
year  were  not  suflicicnl  to  pay  rent." 

At  Webster  Place  Station,  just  before  entering  Franklin, 
is  a  State  school  and  home  for  orphans.  One  of  the  houses  of 
the  home  is  known  as  Elm  Farm,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
great  Daniel  tmtil  his  removal  to  Portsmouth. 

Following  the  green  markers,  the  route  continues  parallel 
to  the  Merrimack,  passing  under  R.R.  bridge  into 

96J^  FRANKUN.  Alt  354  ft.  Pop  (twp)  6JJ2.  Merrimack  Co, 
MJ(f,  /iannel,  pulp,  paper f  hosiery,  knitting  machines,  needier, 
hack  mud  band  taWMtfimndry  producis,  MsAes  and  hUndt, 

This  is  one  of  the  many  towns  in  the  United  States  named 

for  Benjamin  Franklin.   It  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Pern- 

igewasset  and  Winnepesaukee  rivers,  which  here  form  the 

Merrimack.  Daniel  Webster  was  l)orn  on  a  farm  now  in 
this  township,  but  then  in  Salisbury,  which  Daniel  afterward 
said  was  "nearer  the  North  Star  than  any  of  the  other  New 
England  seltlemenis.  '  His  father  was  a  prominent  citizen 
and  possessed  much  of  the  talent  which  his  son  afterward 
inherited.  The  ia.im  was  often  viiiied  by  friendly  Indians  of 
whom  Webster  sakl,  "My  mother  was  constantly  visited  by 
Indians  who  had  never  before  gone  to  a  white  man's  house 
except  to  kill  its  inhabitants."  Route  48  forks  left  here. 


FRA  N  K  LLN  — LACONl  A 


In  a  speech  delivered  before  a  great  fissembly  at  Saratoga  I'n  rS.}o 
Webster  said  of  his  birthplace:  "It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born 
In  a  log  cabin:  but  my  elder  brothers  and  siftters  were  born  in  a  log 

cabin,  raised  ami  !  the  snowdrifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  pcruxl  so 
early  that,  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rii(k'  ihirnmy,  and 
curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidcnct-  of  a  white 
man's  habitation  t>etwcen  it  and  the  settlenaents  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada  ...  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it 
to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have 
gone  before  them." 

Note.  Lake  Sunapee  and  Claremont  are  reached  by  forking 
left  under  R.R.  from  Main  St.  and  passing  through  East  An- 
dover  (6.0),  Andover  (10.5),  and  CiUeyviUe  (13.0).  Here  the 
road  joins  Route  43. 

The  old  covered  bridge  whidi  we  now  cross,  buOt  in  1802, 
was  originally  a  toll  bridge.  The  route  follows  the  green 
markers  up  a  hill  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  tablet  calling  attention 
to  a  stone  mortar,  employed  by  the  early  settlers  and  the 
Abenaki  Indians  for  grinding  corn.  This  mortar,  which  is 
worth  seeing,  is  in  a  boulder,  or  ledge,  back  of  the  tablet. 

lOOM   TiLTON,   AH4S3fU   Pop  {(wp)  18$6.  B^knap  Co.  SMM 
1768.   Mfg.  hosiery,  ladit^  wr^Pers,  endhss  belit,  ttpticti 

goods,  and  woolens. 

The  large  number  of  monuments  of  Indians  and  various 
classical  reproductions  is  the  tirst  thing  that  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tourist.  Tilton  Seminary  is  on  a  hiU  just  above 
the  town  at  the  left.  Tilton  Memorial  Arch,  a  copy  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  was  erected  on  the  hill  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Tilton  family  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Tilton  in  1883. 

As  we  continue  along  the  State  Road,  with  the  green  mark- 
ers, the  Belknap  Mountains  loom  in  front  a  little  to  the  right. 
The  route  crosses  a  narrow  part  of  Winnisquam,  one  of  \hc 
chain  of  lakes  known  as  Winnepcsaukcc  River.  Beyond  the 
lake  are  Red  Hill  and  the  mountains  of  the  Sandwich  ran^e. 
Over  Ml.  Israel  on  the  left  of  Red  Hill  are  Sandwich  Dome 
and  Tri- Pyramid,  with  its  side  scarred  by  a  double  slide. 
Over  Red  Hill  we  see  Mt.  Whitcface  and  Passaconaway ,  and 
further  to  the  right  Toad  Back,  or  Paugus,  and  Chocorua. 

109J  LACONIA.  Alt  507  it.  Pop  10,183.  County-seat  of  Bel- 
knap Co.  Mfg.  hosiery,  knit  goods,  yarn,  kmtting  machin- 
€fy,  netdles,  boats,  909  ontf  goMoUnt  9n§iM9,  freigM,  pmt^ 
senger,  and  electric  cars. 

This  town  ha??  been  dubbed  'The  Gateway  to  Vacation 

Land,*  and  is  a  conimereial  and  tourist  center.    The  names 

Laconia  and  Fran  con  ia  were  first  applied  in  America  to  the 

region  granted  to  Fcrduiaiido  Gorges  and  John  Mason.  The 

region  was  so  named  because  of  its  similitude  to  a  disirict  in 

Germany.  The  Cunard  Line  steamers  which  bm  these 
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names  received  them  from  i he  New  Englanrl  towns.  The  car 
works  have  had  a  war-order  bourn  in  muniiions,  and  the  knii- 
linp  mills  are  relii  vc  J  at  the  disappi  arance  from  the  market 
ot  I  heir  worst  compcUiors,  German-made  goods. 

Laconia  is  remarkable  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  every 
type  of  road  construction  from  dirt  and  gravel  to  tarvia  ma- 
cadam  is  maintained  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  Those 
interested  in  road  upkeep  will  find  much  to  interest  them.  The 
State  School  for  Feeble  Minded  is  two  miles  from  the  town. 

The  route  continues  through  Lakeport  (iii.o),  formerly 
called  Lake  Village,  and  The  Weirs  (115.5),  ports  of  the  city, 
which  form  with  their  principal  a  popular  summer  center. 
The  Weirs  is  imyxirt  un  only  in  summer,  when  it  is  host  to 
over  one  hundred  thousand  people.  It  is  the  scene  of  several 
conventions,  and  here  are  the  camp  grounds  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Veterans,  where  their  annua  I  cncumpinLni  is  held;  also 
the  groimds  of  the  Winnepesaukee  Camp-meeting  Association, 
where  meetings  of  the  New  Hampshire  Methodist  Conference 
are  held  for  a  week  annually.  Endioott  Rock,  which  the  road 
passes  on  the  left,  covered  by  a  granite  canopy,  is  preserved  in 
honor  of  Governor  Endicott,  whose  surveyors  marked  it  in 
1652  as  the  sourif  of  the  Merrimack  river,  which  was  the 
northern  hound  oi  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  A  dam  here 
impounds  the  water  for  power. 

The  Ck'Iut.iI  Court  had  ordered:  "ji  May  165^.  For  thr  hctter 
dii»covery  ot  the  north  line  of  our  patent  it  is  ordered  bv  this  Court, 
that  Capt.  Symond  Willard  ft  Capt.' Edward  Johnson  be  appointed 
commissioners  to  jjr  m Drr  <uih  artists  ^  other  assistants  as  they  shall 
judge  mecte  to  goe  with  them  to  find  out  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  Merrimache  River,  and  that  they  be  supplied  with  all  manner  of 
nessessaryes  by  the  Treasurer  fitt  for  this  journey  &  that  they  shall  use 
their  utmost  skill  an  abilitie  to  take  a  true  obscrvati'in  of  the  latitude 
of  that  place,  and  that  they  do  it  with  all  convenient  bpeed."  They 
reported:  "Onr  Answer  is.  Ithat  at  Aquedohcan,  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  Merrimac,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  Winnananussckit,  \vc 
observed  and  by  observation  found  that  the  latitude  of  the  place  was 
forty  three  degrees,  forty  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds,  besides  those 
minutes  which  run  into  the  Lake/' 

The  Merrimack  takes  its  name  from  an  Indian  term  meaning  "swift 
water"  or  "sturgeon."  The  stream  is  reputed  to  turn  "more  spindles 
than  any  other  river  on  the  face  of  the  fflobe":  its  volume  01  trade 
exceeds  that  of  any  American  city  except  Xew  "^^>rk,  being  far  preater 
than  that  of  New  York  State's  entire  canal  system,  yet  its  full  p>owers 
are  not  yet  utilized.  The  river  averages  a  fall  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
per  mile,  mainly  occtirring  at  six  points,  where  most  of  its  power  is 
produced.  Its  flow  is  constant  owinjj  to  the  reservoir  control  of 
the  watcrtK)wer  corporations  of  Manchester,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence, 
which  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  carefully  managed  streams 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Professor  Swain  of  Harvard. 

Lake  Winnepesaukee  (504  ft),  or  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled 
'^Winnipiaeogee/'  is  the  Urgest  lake  in  the  State  and  is  visited 
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yearly  by  over  two  hundred  thousand  people.  It  is  twenty- 
one  miles  lon^  and  twdve  miles  wide,  and  contains  374  islands, 
which  range  m  size  from  one  of  looo  acres  and  nine  of  over 
xoo  acres  to  mere  grass-covered  rocks.  Pleasure  boats  of 
evciy  description  dot  the  lake  from  the  little  'put-put' 
laimches  to  large  steam  yachts.  There  are  several  boats  with 
a  speed  of  over  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  races  and 
carnivals  arc  held  yearly.  The  steamer  "  Mt.  Washington " 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  lake  twice  daily  and  afTords  an  excel- 
lent opiKjft unity  to  see  the  towns  of  Wolfeboro,  Alton,  Center 
Harbor,  and  Weirs,  which  border  on  it.  Exiw^ard  Everett  said, 
**My  eye  has  yet  to  rest  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  thai  which 
smiles  around  you  as  you  sail  from  Weirs  landing." 

The  name  is  translated  ''The  Smile  of  the  Gieat  Spirit"  and 
"The  Beautiful  Water  m  a  Hich  Place."  Either  translation  is 
appropriate,  and  by  placing  the  word  "on'*  between  the  two 
a  fitting  description  is  obtained.  Fishing  here  is  excellent, 
and  in  winter  there  is  splendid  skating  and  ice-boating.  From 
the  shores  of  the  lake  many  of  the  peaks  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains are  visible,  including  Mt  Wa^^hington,  Passaconaway, 
Mt.  Kearsarge,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  Osceolr!.  On  the  shores 
and  islands  are  established  some  of  the  largest  popular  camps 
both  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

The  route  follows  the  green  markers  to  Meredith  (p  642). 

Detour  around  Lake  Wimicpcsaukee.  Pair  roads.       65.0  ro. 

This  delightful  trip  affords  a  succession  of  changing  per- 
spectives, delightful  views  of  lake  and  forest,  the  magnificent 
Ossipee  range  and  distant  glimpses  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Luxurious  camps,  summer  homes,  and  some  extensive  estates 
lie  along  the  way. 

Leaving  The  Weirs  R.R.  station  on  the  left,  bear  left  at  fork, 
cross  bridge  over  R.R.  and  lake  outlet.  To  the  left  is  Inter- 
laken  Park  and  just  beyond  is  Governors  Island,  which  rises 
136  feet  above  the  lake.  The  road  now  dc^ronds  a  hundred 
feet,  but  immediately  rises  again,  disclosing  Saunders  Hay. 
At  Gilford  Station  just  beyond  is  a  grade  crossing,  which  is  one 
of  several,  which  with  the  narrow  winding  road  make  caution 
imperative  for  the  next  ten  miles. 

The  road  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake  through  Belknap  and 
Lake  Shore  Park,  d  small  'attraction'  place.  The  hills  rise 
steeply  on  the  right  to  an  altitude  of  about  1200  feet.  Be- 
yond the  Park  are  the  cottage  colonies  of  Log  Cabin,  Ames, 
and  Spring  Haven,  to  the  right  of  which  the  hill  reaches  the 
height  of  1560  feet. 

The  road  now  rises  abruptly  a  hundred  feet,  and  then  de- 
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scends  into  West  Alton,  iron  whose  shore  lies  Sleepers  Island 
wiih  KaiilesnHke  Island,  uiu-  uf  the  largest  in  the  lake,  which 
rises  805  feet  abo\c  sea  level.  Rattlesnake  was  named  for 
the  dangerous  rcpiiles  which  made  it  untenable  for  many 
years.  Many  interesting  legends  are  cxmnected  with  it. 
Red  Head  Island  is  the  site  of  Mishe-Mokwa  (p  852),  a 
camp  for  boys.  Across  the  lake  lies  Woifehoro,  and  far  to  the 
east  are  the  massive  peaks  of  the  Ossipee  range. 

The  road  now  runs  for  a  mile  through  the  only  level  piece  of 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  lake.  Then  it  ascends  a  small 
incline  and  makes  a  sharp  turn  over  R.R.,  passes  Minge  Cove 
and  recrosses  R.R.  on  the  right.  The  hills  once  more  rise  to 
altitudes  varying  from  in;  feet  to  1706  feet  at  Mt.  Major. 
At  this  point,  just  acro>s  K.R.,  in  a  little  brick  casement,  a 
pipe  brings  the  thirsty  traveler  ice-cold  water  which  chemical 
tests  have  shown  is  second  to  none  in  the  State  for  its  purity. 
'Hie  water  comes  from  a  little  spring  1300  feet  above  sea  level 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Beyond  is  Pumpkin  Point  on 
the  right,  and  Cedar  Mountun  (840  ft)  on  the  left.  The  road 
now  descends  sharply,  passing  the  Camp-meeting  Grounds  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  on  the  left. 

17 J    ALTON  BAY,   Pop  (Alton  iwp)  1348.   Belknap  Co.  Mfg. 
lumber  products.   Steamer  twice  daily  in  season. 

This  quiet  little  settlement  is  at  the  head  of  .Alton  Bay,  the 

!ong  narrow  arm  stretching  south  from  Lake  Winnepcsaukec. 

It  is  a  biizzy  place  in  summer,  for  "Zion's  Herald"  says,  "The 

camp  grounds  are  indeed  a  busy  beehive  of  Methodism." 

Then  there  is  the  annual  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  at  Camp 

Sanborn,  named  for  a  deceased  comrade. 

Alton  Bay  was  formerly  called  " Merry-meeting  Bay"  since  it  was 
A  favorite  Indian  rendezvous.  In  the  early  days  the  Indian  raiding 
parties  passed  through  this  bay,  and  in  1722  the  Province  buiU  .1  mili- 
tary road  here  and  began  erecting  fortitications.  The  expense  was 
too  great,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned,  but  in  1746-47  Atkinton's 
regiment,  whii  h  did  outpost  duty  during  the  Freocli  War»  erected  a 
fort  and  spmt  the  vvinlcr  here. 

Our  road  now  curves  to  the  left  along  the  shore  to 

274^   WOLPEBORO    Mt  508  fU  Pop  (twp)  2224.  Cmroa  Co. 
Settled  1770.   Mfg.  lumber  products. 

This  busy  little  Unvn  at  the  eastern  end  of  (he  lake,  named  for 
General  Wolfe,  is  one  of  the  favorite  sunimL-r  spots  on  the  lake 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest.  Brew  si er  Academy  is  located 
here.  Nearby  is  Wolfeboro  Camp  for  boys,  conducted  by  mas- 
ters of  the  Hill  School,  also  Camp  Tecumseh,  an  alhJctic  camp 
for  hoys.  The  scenery  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  vills^ 
Is  magnificent,  suggestive  of  the  Bras  d'Or  scenery  in  Cape 
Breton.  Not  far  from  here  is  I^e  Wentworth,  on  whose 
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ahurcb  oiicc  stood  the  summer  residence  of  Governor  John 
Wcntworth.  On  Wolfeboio  Neck  there  is  a  summer  camp  for 
boys.  Our  road  now  leads  upgrade  acvoss  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  with  Winter  Harbor  on  the  left,  where  there  is  another 
boys'  camp,  and  Mirror  Lake  on  the  right.  Lying  to  the  right 
is  Ti  i  T  DNBOEO,  a  quiet  township  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
unaffected  in  any  way  by  the  change  of  seasons.  It  was 
settled  after  the  Revolution,  l)ut  long  bofore  this  the  Indians 
had  used  its  site,  and  arrow  heads,  tomahawks,  stone  axes, 
and  implements  are  often  found  here.  To  the  left  are  Cow, 
Little  Bear,  and  Long  Islands. 

Mel\tn  Village  (37.0),  a  part  of  Tuftonboro,  is  one  of 
the  quietest  and  loveliest  retreats  of  this  region.  It  nestles 
peacefully  at  the  foot  of  the  Ossipee  Mountains  on  Tuftonboro 
Bay.  It  is  one  of  the  newer  lake  resorts  and  from  a  modest 
and  retiring  hamlet  has  expanded  to  its  present  position  in 
a  few  years.  Across  the  bay  and  intervening  islands  of  the 
lake  rise  the  Belknap  and  Alton  Mountains.  From  higher 
parts  of  the  village  are  seen  many  of  the  wellknown  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  the  Sandwich  range.  The  Plant 
estate  on  Ossipee  Mountains  is  close  by  (R.  42). 

Beyond  here  the  road  rises  to  an  altitude  of  212  feet  above 
the  lake,  unfolding  beyond  M  ulionboro  Nrrk,  the  old  home 
of  the  Ossipee  Indians,  a  magnilicent  panorama  of  the  lake. 
To  the  right  Bald  Mountain  raises  its  head,  and  in  the  back- 
ground is  Mt.  Shaw  (2975  ft).  Presently  we  join  Route  42 n 
on  the  State  Road,  with  red  markers,  and  turn  to  the  left  to 

SOJf   CENTER  HARBOR,   Alt  S67  ft.   Pop  {twp)  420,  Belknap 

This  popular  summer  village  is  appreciably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  from  nearly  any  point  in  the  town  theie  is 

a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains  and  Lake  Asquam,  more 
popularly  known  as  'Squam.'  Nearby  is  Pinelands,  a  fash- 
ionable girls'  c:\m]^. 

The  road,  with  red  markers,  now  leads  us  back  to  the  main 
State  Road  near  Meredith  (55.0).  The  Merrimack  valley 
road,  with  green  markers,  ascends  a  shar[)  hill  from  the  top 
of  whic  h  Red  Hill  is  seen  in  the  foreground  and  over  it  White- 
face  and  Tassaconaway.  A  little  to  the  right  is  Chocorua. 
On  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hiil  is  Lake  Waukewan. 

liOjO    MEREDITH.    Alt  548  ft.    Pop   itivp)   1713,    Belknap  Co, 
Inc.  1768.  '  MJfi.  coffins,  linen,  harnesses,  boats,  sieves, 
wheelharrowt,  mtd  chair  giock, 
Meredith  is  both  a  summer  town  and  a  manufacturing  center. 
Several  nun  of  fortune  have  homes  here,  including  Reinhardt 
Bariels,  David  M.  Little,  former  mayor  of  Salem  and  collector 
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of  the  port;  William  J.  Follett,  the  Boston  wool  merchant; 
and  Joseph  Greer,  wool  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  One  of 
the  few  linen  mills  in  the  country,  recently  enlarged  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions,  is  situated  here.  Wheelbarrows  and 
caskets  are  characteristic  m  imifacturcs. 

The  route  now  follows  the  shore  of  Asqiiam  Lake,  usually 
called  *Sciuam.'  This  is  one  of  the  lari^cst  as  well  as  most 
[picturesque  in  the  Slate.  It  has  125  miles  of  shore  and  con- 
tain.-^ twenty-^ix  islanrls.  Here  were  estahli.shed  the  first 
summer  camps  tor  boys.  Camp  Algonquin  (p  852)  has  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  DcMeritte  for  thirty  years.  On  the  east 
shore  is  the  Harvard  Engineering  Camp.  White  Oak  Pond  Is 
on  the  left. 

120^   HOLDEKNESS,    Pop    (twp)   682.    Grafton   Co.  SttUtd 

17 SI.    Mjg.  lumber. 

This  is  an  ancient  Episcopal  town  which  was  granted  to 
John  Shepard  and  others  in  175 1.  It  was  later  regranted  to 
Major  Wentworth  in  176 1.  In  1S16  the  name  was  changed 
to  Holdemess.  Here  is  the  diocesan  school  of  New  Hampshire 
for  boys.  The  road  follows  the  green-banded  poles  along  the 
shores  of  Little  Squam  Lake,  an  ever-changing  scene. 

U2M    ASHLAND,    Alt  iii  jt.    Pop  [twp)  1412.    Inc.  1868. 

This  is  a  small  manufacturing  town  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Squam  and  Pemigewasset  rivers.  One  of  the  largest  woolen 
hosiery  factories  in  the  country  is  located  here.  The  Asquam 
Lake  steamers  reach  the  town  by  the  Squam  ri\  er.  Colonel 
Thomas  P.  Cheney,  long  the  'Warwick'  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  leader  of  the  Republicans,  makes  his  home  here.  Sherman 
Whipple  of  Boston  was  formerly  an  Ashland  resident. 

138 jO   PLYMOUTH.   Alt  483  ft.   Pop  (twp)  2200.    Countu-seat  of 
Grafton  Co.   Settled  1663.   Mfg.  fftooes,  pagg  md  boblrhu, 

sporting  goods,  Pulp,  and  lumber. 

This  is  a  busy  center  of  trade,  and  is  especially  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  huckskni  gloves.  Tn  Langdon  Park  ihe 
State  Normal  School  holds  its  festivities.  On  May  17,  1864, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  with  his  friend  Franklin  Pierce  came 
here  for  their  annual  visit.  The  following  morning  the  Ex- 
prewient  entered  his  friend's  chamber^  and  discovered  that  he 
had  died  qiuetly  in  the  night.  William  Dean  Howells  was 
also  a  regular  visitor  for  many  years.  The  Draper-Maynaid 
Company,  manufacturers  of  gloves  since  1841,  were  the  first 
makers  of  baseball  jrlnvf  s. 

The  summit  of  IMi  Trospect,  northeast  of  the  town,  is  an 
excellent  place  of  vantage  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.   In  the  north  are  the  peaks  of  the  White 
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I  Mountains,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Lafayette.  In  the 
northeast  nrc  Osceola  and  White  Fare,  and  furl  her  eastward 
the  Squam  ranpe  with  beautiful  Sqiiam  Lake  below  it.  In 
the  southeast  Wiiinepcsaukee  ph'stens  in  the  sunlight,  guarded 
by  Mt.  Belknap.  On  this  mountain  arc  scvcriU  interesting 
objects,  chief  of  which  are  the  Miser's  Cave,  the  Cold  and 
Boiling  Springs,  and  the  Avalanche. 

Note.  From  Plymouth  the  Moosilauke  State  Highway  runs 
northwest  through  Rumncy,  Wentworth,  and  Warren  to 
Haverhill  where  it  joins  R.  lo  (p  378). 

From  Plymouth  the  route  follows  the  green  markers  past 
Livermore  FaUs.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
West  Campton  the  great  masses  of  the  Franronia  Mountains 
unfold  a  magnificent  panorama,  with  their  highest  peak,  Mt. 
Lafayette,  an'l  the  valley  of  Mad  River  on  the  right,  showing 
Sandwich  Doine,  Iri-Pyramid,  and  Tecumseh  at  the  north. 

14SM   WEST  CAMPTON.    Alt  1103  ft.   Pop  {twp)  S4S*  GrofUm 

Co.    Settled  J76S.    Mjg.  lumber. 

The  town  was  so  named  as  it  was  a  favorite  campiag  place 
for  surveyors-   It  was  first  granted  in  1761. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Pemigewasset  is  Campton  Falls  from 
which  a  good  road  leads  to  Waterville  (13.0),  a  quiet  resort  of 
great  scenic  beauty. 

Passing  through  Thornton  (149.0)  and  WEST  Thosmton 
(151.0}  the  green  markers  lead  to 

2SSJ0    WOODSTOCK.  Alt  649  ft.  Pop  (tu^)  108$.   Grtffton  C0. 

Mfg.  paper  and  fvmber. 

From  Woodstock  the  road  continues  up  ilu  valley  of  the 
Pemigewasset,  the  iiUervales  gradually  narrowing,  and  ahead 
the  peaks  of  the  Francunia  range  and  the  White  Muuiuains 
looming  larger  and  larger.  About  two  miles  from  the  village 
there  b  a  grand  prospect  of  peaks  to  the  north.  To  the  right 
are  the  three  peaks  of  Mt.  Moosilauke  (4800  ft),  an  isolated 
peak,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  New  Hampshire  west  of  Mt. 
Lafayette.  The  name  of  the  mountain  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  "moosi/'  which  means  "bald,"  and  *'auko,"  "place." 

On  its  summit  is  located  the  Tip  Top  House.  It  is  reached 
by  footpaths  from  North  Woodstock. 

iS9.0    NORTH  WOODSTOCK     Aft  809  ft. 

North  Woodstock  is  a  beautilully  situated  little  village  in 
the  Pemigewasset  valley  a  few  miles  below  the  Franconia 
Notch,  one  of  the  gateway?  to  the  \\  bile  Mountains.  To  the 
north  are  Cannon,  or  Profile,  ^tolmtain.  Lincoln,  Eagle  (^litT, 
Lafayette,  1  lunie,  Haystack,  l.tl>criy,  Big  Coolidge,  and  Liulc 
Coolidgc  Mountains;  on  the  east,  Whaleback,  Potash,  Han- 
cock)  and  Russell  Mountains;  on  the  south,  Plymouth  Moun- 
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tain  and  a  view  of  Iwcnly-iivc  miles  down  the  Pemigewasset 
valley;  on  the  west,  Mt.  Moosilaiike,  Jim,  Blue,  and  Kinsman. 
This  forms  unquestionably  some  of  the  finest  niuuiiluiii  and 
valley  sceneor  in  New  Eog^Iand. 

Lost  River  Is  an  interesting  excursion  for  pedestrians  reached 
by  the  Wildwood  road.  The  North  Woodstock  Improvement 
Association  keeps  in  condition  the  paths  which  are  marked 
with  signboards.  The  slides  and  caves  and  chambers  are 
unequaled  in  the  White  Mountains.  It  is  probably  the  best 
feature  of  rock  structure  in  the  region;  nowhere  else  in  the 
mountains  are  there  erosion  effects  of  such  magnitude  and 
continuity.  The  Moosilauke  Branch  passes  for  several  hun- 
dred yard^.  over  a  bed  composed  of  Cyclopean  rocks  which 
form  huge  basins  and  caves  of  fantastic  shapes.  Some  of  these 
are  known  as  the  "  HaU  of  Ships,"  "The  Guillotine/'  and  "The 
Lmon  Squeezer/'  The  water,  seeking  the  lowest  level,  has 
here  and  there  disappeared  entirely  from  view.  Ladders  and 
candles  are  useful  at  certain  points,  as  is  a  guide,  on  the  first 
visit. 

Beyond  North  Woodstock  the  mountains  begin  to  close  in 
as  the  road  approaches  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  To  the  right 
arc  the  peaks  of  the  Franconia  Range,  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty, 
Haystack,  and  Lafayette;  on  (he  left,  the  suiiimits  of  the 
Pemigewasset  range,  Cannon  and  Kinsman.  The  road  winds 
up  the  long  ascent  to  the  biumc  House. 

The  Franconlv  Range  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  group 
of  summits  between  Twin  Moimtain  on  the  east  and  the  Pem- 
igewasset range  on  the  west.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Fran* 
conia  Mountains  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Notch,  but 
the  Pemigewasset  Mountains  which  form  the  western  side  of 
the  defile  are  usually  included  in  the  group.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Franconia  to  the  northwest,  in 
which  the  chief  peaks  are  situated.  Lafayette  (5270  ft)  is 
the  monarrh  of  the  group.  This  heavily  wooded  range  is  less 
grand  and  majestic  but  ia  some  respects  more  lovely  than  the 
great  range  of  the  White  Mountains.  Starr  King  truly  said: 
"The  narrow  district  thus  enclosed  contains  more  objects  of 
interest  to  the  mass  of  travelers  than  any  other  region  of 
equal  extent  within  the  compass  of  the  usual  White  Mountain 
tour.  In  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and  waterfalls  it  Is  a  huge 
museum  of  curiosities." 

2€4M   THE  FLUME  HOUSE.   Alt  14S0  ft. 

The  Flume  House  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Fran- 
conia Notch  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Pemigewasset  and  opposite 
Mt.  Liberty  and  Mt.  Flume.  It  is  a  somewhat  quieter  resort 
than  the  Profile  House,  and  a  good  coiter  for  excursions. 
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The  great  attraction  is  the  Flume,  a  walk  of  about  half  a 
mile  by  a  path  through  the  woods,  wluch  starts  opposite  the 
hotel.  It  is  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  moun* 
tain  of  that  name,  600-700  feet  long,  10-20  feet  wide,  with 
precipices  6c>-7o  feet  high,  through  which  dashes  a  brook.  A 
path  is  carried  along  above  the  brook  by  wooden  galleries  and 
briHpes.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  defile  where  the  walls  arc 
narrowest  a  huge  bouUler  was  formerly  suspended^  but  was 
carried  away  by  a  landslide  in  1883. 

A  sign  post  near  the  hoici  shows  the  way  to  the  Pool,  a 
rocky  basin  of  the  Pcnngcw asset,  1 50  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep, 
overshadowed  by  towering  cliffs.  The  'Basin'  of  the  Pcm- 
igewasset  is  another  point  of  interest,  and  there  are  numerous 
othor  excursions  for  those  who  make  their  headquarters  here. 

From  the  Fhime  House  the  route  climbs  through  the  Fran- 
coKiA  Notch  (1974  ft)  to  the  Profile  House.  This  beautiful 
defile  lies  between  the  Franconia  and  the  Pemigewasset  ranges. 
It  is  from  five  to  six  mile?  long,  and  the  average  width  is  half 
a  mile.  Above  on  the  west  rise  Mts.  Kinsman  (4200  fl)  and 
Cannon  (4107  ft),  and  on  the  e;ist,  Mts.  Flume  (4340 ft).  Liberty 
(4472  ft),  Lincoln  (5098  ft),  and  Lafayette  (^270  ft),  the  loft- 
iest of  the  Franconia  group.  Much  of  thi^  country  is  Govern- 
ment land,  now  opened  to  homesteaders.  The  road  for  the 
most  part  winds  through  the  forests,  following  the  course  of 
the  Upper  Pemigewasset,  here  a  rushing  mountain  stream. 
The  beauty  of  the  Notch  has  been  extoJkd  by  many  travelers 
during  the  last  century.  Harriet  Martineau  wrote,  "I  cer- 
tainly think  the  Franconia  Defile  the  noblest  mountain  pass 
I  saw  in  the  United  States."  *01d  Man  Cheney'  once  owned 
the  Notfli  and  sold  it  all  for  Si 00.  Today  this  is  one  of  the 
most  vaiuablr  tracts  in  summer  resort  America. 

Two  mile^  m  l  a  half  beyond  the  Flume  House,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Basin  a  deep  bowl  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  the  Pemigewasset. 

lliilf  a  mile  before  reaching  the  New  rrolilc  House  {ibS.o}, 
we  pass  on  the  left  a  bvely  little  sheet  of  water  known  as  Profile 
Lake  (1747  ft),  or  'The  Old  Man's  Washbowl,*  and  nearby, 
a  sign  post  marking  the  spot  which  commands  the  finest  view 
of  the  famous  Profile  or  'Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.'  The 
Profile  is  formed  by  the  granite  ledges  on  the  upper  cliffs  of 
Mt.  Cannon,  or  Profile.  The  face,  which  looks  toward  the 
southeast,  is  80  feet  in  height  and  1200  feet  above  the  lake.  It 
was  discovered  in  1H05  by  two  men  who  were  working  on  the 
Notch  road.  They  were  washing  their  hands  in  the  lake  and 
happened  to  glance  up  and  see  the  Profile.  **  rhai  is  Jefferson!" 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  he  being  President  at  the  time.  The 
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'Old  Man*  was  made  cclclinitcd  by  Hawthorne's  "The  Great 
Stone  Face."  It  is  Ixist  seen  in  the  afternoon  light  when  re- 
lieved against  a  bright  sky.  Profile  Lake  is  a  beautiful  moun- 
tain tarn  nearly  surrounded  by  forests.  A  pond  above  the  lake 
is  the  source  ut  the  Pemigewasset  river. 

The  New  rrohle  House  (1974  ft)  lies  on  a  little  plateau  about 
halfway  between  Profile  and  Echo  Lakes,  under  the  shadow 
of  Mt.  Cannon.  The  hotel  with  its  dependent  cottages  and 
out-buildings  fonns  the  entire  settlement  of  this  region.  Owing 
to  the  lovdy  situation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
mountain  resorts.  The  waters  of  Profile  Lake  now  through 
the  Pemigewasset  into  the  Merrimack,  while  the  waters  of 
Echo  Lake,  just  beyond  the  Profile  House,  flow  northward 
inln  the  Ammonoosuc  and  the  Connecticut. 

iieyond  the  Profile  House  the  route  follows  the  shore  of 
Echo  Lake,  near  the  base  of  Artist's  BlutT,  a  famous  view- 
point. The  echoes  which  give  the  lake  its  name  may  best 
be  awakened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boathouse. 

Favorite  excursions  include,  in  addition  to  those  to  Profile 
and  Echo  Lakes,  the  ascents  of  Mt.  Cannon  and  of  Mt.  La- 
fayette, the  latter  commanding  an  especially  fine  view. 

Note.   The  road  to  the  left  at  Echo  Lake  leads  to 

SjO    FRAN  com  a,    Alt  990  ft.    Pop  (tup  504.    Grafton  Co. 

West  of  the  Notch  lies  the  little  mountain  village  of  Fran- 
conia  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery  with  especially  fine 
views  of  the  Franconia  i)eaks.  The  village  nestles  in  u  deep 
glen  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Sugar  Hill. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  Jacob  Abbott's  "Franconia 
Stories"  of  ufe  in  this  simple,  placid  neighborhood  were  among 
the  most  popular  cluldren's  books,  gaining  praise  and  fame  even 
in  England.  They  will  fascinate  all  those  who  care  for  annals 
of  country  Ufe  in  earlier  days  when  pioneer  ways  and  means 
still  prevailed  in  New  England,  llie  road  forks  north  to 
Littleton  (p  379),  and  southwest  to 

iOM  SUGAR  Hill.  Mtl&SOft. 

To  the  west  beyond  the  village  of  Franconia  is  the  popular 
summer  colony  of  Sugar  Hill  on  a  bold,  slaty  ridge  (1650  ft) 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Lisbon.  The  name  is 
denve<l  from  a  grove  of  sugar-maples  on  the  sriiiimit.  The 
long  village  St  reel  runs  on  the  uf>]>er  western  slope  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  there  are  splendid  |)anoramas  of  the  White  and 
the  Green  Mountains.  There  is  a  golf  course  in  connection 
with  the  Sunset  Hill  House.  The  panorama  from  Sugar  Hill 
has  been  described  us  "the  most  complete  view  in  the  White 
Mountains,''  for  it  indudes  both  the  Presidential  and  Fran- 
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( oiii  i  ranges.  The  road  westward  connects  with  Route  10,  the 
New  Hampshire  Slate  W  est  Side  Road  (p  380). 

Contintung  to  Breton  VfoodA,  to  the  ri|^bt  are  views  of 
Haystack  and  Twin  Mountains  and  ahead  is  Cherry  Moun- 
tain. The  left  fork  leads  to  Bethlehem  (p  570). 

182 J    TWIN  MOUNTAIN.    Alt  1450  ft.    {In  CarroU  twp,) 

Twin  Moimt:iin.  a  popular  vacation  resort,  is  wdl  situated  on 
the  Ammunaubuc  river,  in  a  region  of  tine  mountain  vistas. 
Opposite  are  Mt.  Hale  (4102  ft)  to  the  left,  and  the*  North 
Twin  U/^i  concealing  the  South  Ivsin  (49^-2  ft).  The 
State  Road  to  the  left,  with  Uae  markers,  leads  to  the 
resorts  of  Bethlehem  and  Maplewood  (p  380). 

From  Twin  Mountain  turn  right,  foUovring  red  markers 
along  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  with  fine  views 
of  the  Presidential  Range  ahead.  About  four  miles  beyond 
are  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc. 

187  J>    fABYANS.    Alt  1573  ft. 

'I'liis  large  hotel  is  situated  on  ihe  siic  ui  the  Giant's  Grtive» 
a  drift-mound  on  the  Ammonoosuc,  about  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  Mt.  Washington  Hotel.  From  Fabyans  a  branch 
railway  runs  to  the  Base  Station  of  Mt.  Washington,  the 
starting  point  of  the  railway  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  IS  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  Fabyans. 

I88JO    BRETTON  WOODS, 

In  this  wide  valley  are  many  of  the  largest  mountain  hotels, 
and  from  here  we  get  the  best  view  oi  the  entire  Presidential 
range.  Mt.  V\  ashington,  the  most  prominent  peak,  rears  its 
frosted  head  6293  feet  above  the  sea.  A  path  leads  from  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  House  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Stickney  (2570  ft).  To 
the  right  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  House  is  a  memorial  diapel  and  a 
fountain  to  the  Andersons  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.R., 
who  did  much  to  make  this  region  accessible. 

For  the  Crawford  Notch  see  Route  50;  for  the  northern 
routes  via  Twin  Mountain  to  Colebrook,  Jefferson,  and 
Gorham  see  Routes  10  and  51. 

Till:  Whiie  Mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  east 
coast  chain  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Appalachian  system. 
They  occupy  an  area  of  i joo  sc^uare  miles,  extending  thin y 
miles,  from  the  Androscoggin  river  on  the  north  to  the  Sand- 
wich range  on  the  south,  and  forty-five  miles,  from  Mune  to 
the  Connecticut  river.  They  rise  from  a  plateau  1 500-1600 
feet  high.  Mt.  Washington  (6293  ft)  is  the  highest  peak  east 
of  the  Rockies  and  north  of  the  Carolinas.  In  the  narrowest 
sense  the  name  White  Mountains  is  restricted  to  the  Great,  or 
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Presidcntixil,  Ranpc.  from  \Tt  Madison  to  Mt.  Webster,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ihirieen  miles.  The  great  mass  consists  of 
granite  overlaid  by  mica  slate.  The  trend  of  the  ranges  is 
north  to  south,  as  with  mobt  Nurih  American  mountains  and 
especially  those  of  New  England. 

These  mountains  were  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians, 
and  objects  of  great  veneration.    Mt.  Washington  was  a  sort  of  Indian 

Mount  Olympus  or  Walhalla,  t>i<*  ahoHc  of  the  (Irrnt  Spirit.  The 
last  great  Indian  leader,  the  Sachem  i'assacunaway,  chid  of  the  Merri- 
mack tribes,  waa  the  subject  of  innumerable  legends.  He  waa  a  con* 
vert  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  and  finally  abdicated  in  his  taotb  year  and 
after  his  death  became  a  demi  god  of  these  mountains. 

Veraxzano,  the  Florentine  explorer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
France,  cruised  along  the  American  coast  in  1524,  and,  visiting  the  site 
of  Portsmouth,  '^pfttks  of  "thr  roast,  which  we  fntmd  more  pleasant 
champain  and  wuhuui  woods,  with  high  mouiuaias  within  the  land." 
Darby  Field,  an  Irish  "soldier  of  discovery,"  was  the  first  white  man 
to  visit  tht  -f  mi  unt  iins.  Accompanied  by  two  Indians  and  in  June, 
1642,  he  made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  another  party  visited  the  mountains.  In  1672  the  first 
|irinted  account  was  given  in  John  Josselyn's  "New  England's  Rar- 
ities Discovered."  Field  called  the  hij.'her  peaks  the  '*Chrystall 
HilU  on  account  of  gems  which  he  claimed  to  have  seen  there.  The 
name  "White  Mountains"  was  probably  given  by  sailors  off  the  coast, 
who  saw  the  snowy  pcak-^  in  winter.  During  the  Indian  wars  explo- 
ration practically  ceased,  and  the  pioneers  did  not  move  in  until  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  travelers  like  Dr.  Belknap 
and  President  Dwis^ht  v  isited  the  region,  anri  njf!  set f Iff;  like  the  Craw- 
fords  and  the  Fabyans  tound  summer  occupation  in  guiding  them  to  the 
peaks.  By  1850  the  White  Mountains  had  become  one  of  the  play« 
grounds  of  the  nation.  In  1862  Anthony  Trollope  tIu  T'neli^h  nnvrlist, 
wrote:  "That  there  was  a  district  in  New  England  containing  mountain 
scenery  superior  to  much  that  is  yearly  crowded  by  tourists  in  Europe, 
that  this  IS  to  be  reached  with  ease  by  railways  and  stage-coaches, 
and  that  it  is  dotted  with  huge  hotels,  almost  as  thickly  as  they  lie 
in  Switzerland,  I  had  no  idea.  * 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  founded  in  1876, — office, 
X050  Trcmont  Bldg.,  Boston, — has  hwn  a  great  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  White  Mountains,  It  has  constructed 
marked  trails,  and  secured  legislation  for  forest  preservation 
and  good  roaids.  The  club  teis  likewise  erected  shelters  on 
many  of  the  mountain  trails,  which  are  supplied  with  canned 
food  and  conveniences  for  the  free  use  of  the  traveler,  subject 
to  the  rule  that  he  must  leave  as  much  as  he  takes.  The  <  luh 
periodical.  " Appalachia,"  contains  a  good  deal  of  valual)le 
information  for  pedestrians  and  mountain  lovers*  Pedestri- 
ans should  procure  the  Appalachian  Club  Ciuidc. 

This  district  has  sulTcred  from  (icfortstat ion,  hut  much  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  to  rcnudy  this.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Weeks  bill  of  March  i,  the  CJovernment  has 
acquired  lands  here  to  be  held  as  recreation  grounds  for  the 
people  under  the  conditifHis  that  govern  the  national  parks. 
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By  the  regulation  of  stream  ilow  and  the  perpetuation  oi  the 
lumber  industry  the  Government  aims  to  make  this  a  perma- 
ttent  national  asset,  sudi  as  the  Black  Forest  Is  to  Gmaany, 
and  '*to  be  open  to  every  kind  of  use  and  occupancy  which 
does  not  reduce  ks  value  to  the  community  or  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  of  all/'  The  first  land  to  be 
acquired  was  the  northern  portion  of  the  Presidential 
Range. 

The  White  Mountain  National  Forest  now  has  a  total  of 
about  260,000  acres,  and  eventually  will  probahly  have  about 
three  times  that  amount.  The  initial  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress, Si  1,000,000,  to  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years,  expired 
in  191 5,  but  measures  are  now  on  foot  to  make  these  appro- 
priations a  permanent  policy.  The  headquarters  office  is 
located  in  Gorham  (R.  42). 

Mt.  Washington  (6293  ft),  the  monarch  of  the  White  Moun* 
tains,  is  the  culminating  point  of  this  ''ridge  pole  of  New  Eng- 
land," the  axis  of  the  White  Mountain  system. 

A  railway  has  been  running  to  the  summit  since  1869,  one 
of  the  first  constructed  on  the  cog-wherl  principle  The 
majority  of  tourists  ascend  the  mountain  by  it,  although 
pedestrians  may  prefer  one  of  the  attractive  paths  or  the  car- 
riage road  from  the  Cden  side  (R.  42).  1  iie  distance  from  the 
Base  Station  to  the  Summit  House  is  about  three  miles,  with 
an  average  gradient  of  1^00  Icct  and  a  maximum  gradient  of 
2000  feet  to  the  mile.  Above  the  forest  line  and  to  the  left 
there  is  a  magnificent  panorama  of  Mt.  Clay  with  the  Great 
Gulf  and  the  peaks  of  Jefferson  and  Adams.  Near  the  summit 
on  the  right  is  the  monument  marking  the  ^t  where  Lizzie 
Bourne  died  of  exhaustion  in  1855. 

The  top  of  ihv  mountain  is  occupied  by  several  buildings; 
the  celebrated  old  Tip  Top  House,  erected  in  1853  and  chained 
to  the  rocks  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  blown  away,  was 
burned  several  years  ago.  A  new  hotel  has  been  under  con- 
struction during  the  past  few  years. 

The  view  from  the  suinmii  is  justly  renowned.  It  sweeps  a 
circumference  of  nearly  1000  miles,  including  parts  ol  tive  States 
and  the  Province  of  Quel)ec,  the  ranges  of  the  White  and  the 
Cireen  Mouniams  with  the  distant  Adirondacks,  and  Portland 
and  Casco  Bay.  Starr  King  says:  "The  first  effect  of 
standing  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  is  a  bewildering 
of  the  senses  at  the  extent  and  lawlessness  of  the  spectade. 
It  is  as  though  we  were  looking  upon  a  chaos.  The  land  is 
tossed  into  a  temix^st." 

To  the  east  of  and  below  the  cone  is  a  terrace  known  as  the 
Alpine  Garden,  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  botanists.  The 
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vegetation  here  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Greeniand  at  70^ 
north  latitude. 

On  the  north  and  the  east  the  mountain  is  furrowed  by  sev- 
eral huge  ravines  of  which  Tuckerman's  and  Huntington's  are 
the  best  known.  On  ihc  cast  side,  starting  from  the  Glen 
House,  is  the  carriage  road  constructed  1855-61.    This  can 


be  reached  either  via  (iorham  or  else  via  Glen  Station  and 
Jackson  (R.  42).  This  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Gulf  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  and  affords  a  succession  of 
splendid  views.  One  of  the  favorite  footpaths  up  the  moun- 
tain is  through  Pinkham  Notch  and  TudLerman's  Ravine 
(R.  42),  a  huge  "corrie"  on  the  southeast  slope  enclosed  by 
towering  rocky  walls  1000  feet  high — one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive  bits  of  White  Mountain  scenery.  For  other  footpaths 
see  the  publications  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
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R.  35.  B08TON  to  PORTSMOUTH.       58.0  m. 
Via  the  Newburypout  Turnwkr  awf  the  Lapayette  Road. 

This  is  the  most  dinvi  route  to  Nrw  bury  port  and  Ports- 
mouth. For  the  alternative,  the  more  attractive  and  longer 
route  along  the  North  Shore,  see  Route  36  (p  654). 

R.  35  §  1.  Boston  to  Newbiiryport.  36.5  m. 

This  turnpike  was  one  of  the  earliest  structures  in  this 
country  between  the  then  two  almost  equally  important  com> 
merdal  cities  of  Boston  and  Newburyport.  It  runs  in  an 
almost  straight  line  across  country,  up  hill  and  down,  through 
some  charming  rural  scenery,  avoiding  all  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  route  follows  the  course  of  Route  36  fp  654)  to  the 
Revere  Beach  Parkw-iv  where  it  turns  left  at  the  crossroads 
(7.0},  with  trolley,  on  Broadway. 

7^  EVERETT.  Pop  33,484  (1910),  37 J 18  '1915);  one  fourth  fm- 
eign-born.  Middlesex  Co.  Settled  1630.  Mfg.  coke,  gas^ 
chemicalst  coal  tar  products,  shoes,  spring  beds. 

A  manufacturing  suburb  of  Boston,  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  New  England  Gas  k  Coke  Co.  This  interesting  and 
novel  enterprise  was  established  twenty  years  ago  by  Henry  M, 
Whitney,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  cheap  Cape  Breton 
coal  here  by  water  for  manufacturing  the  gas  for  delivery  by 
pipe  lines  to  the  gas  companies  in  and  about  Boston.  Today 
e:as  is  a  by-product  and  coke,  benzol,  phenol,  and  creosote  :ire 
important  products.  From  the  residuary  oils  the  Barret! 
Mfg.  Co.  makes  tarvia  (p  ^74).  The  city  produces  new  won- 
ders each  yccir.  The  Brickli  \^  have  jiassed  as  head  liners  bui 
the  new  Mayor,  Mullen,  star  Lb  bomcihing  each  day  which 
keeps  him  on  the  front  page. 

The  route  passes  through  the  center  of  the  city,  crossing 
R.R.  at  Broadway  Station,  and  follows  the  macadam  road  to 
Lynnfield.  To  the  west  lie  the  towns  of  Maiden  and  Melrose, 
to  the  east  Cliftondale.  Passing  throu^  the  woods  in  the 
western  part  of  Saugus  township,  we  cross  Route  21  (p  502). 

tSJ  LYNNFIELD.  Pop  (twp)  911  (1910),  1112  (191S).  Su€X  Co, 
Settled  1720.  Mfg.  vintgmr,  cider,  and  elderherrif  wine. 
Beyond  Lynnfield,  where  we  cross  Route  29  (p  536),  the 
turnpike  skirts  Sontaug  T>ake.  where  stands  Sontaug  Inn, 
a  popular  road  house,  and  from  here  on  runs  straight  as  an 
arrow  for  twenty  miles  up  hill  and  down  dale.  Beyond  the 
lake  we  climb  a  long  grade  to  an  altitude  of  160  feet.  Three 
miles  to  the  east  lies  Peabody  and  just  beyond  we  pass  through 
the  western  portion  of  the  town  of  Danvers  (p  721). 

(65>) 
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Near  the  crossroruis,  toward  Middlcion,  is  the  Fcrncroft  inn. 
a  lively  road  house  ot  good  cheer,  which  has  figured  largely  in 
the  headlines  ui  Boston  papers  the  last  few  yedrs  because  of 
the  various  illicit  doings  of  its  former  notorious  proprietor. 
The  original  inn,  burned  down  in  1910,  occupied  the  old  Nichols 
House  and  the  name  Femcroft  was  given  by  Whittier, 

The  turnpike  traverses  a  hilly  r^on  in  the  town  of  Tops- 
field  on  Route  29  (p  537).  It  has  recently  been  taken  up  by 
large  residential  estates. 

Just  before  reaching  the  little  hamlet  of  Chapunville 
(20  0),  Ilunsley  Hill  (260  ft)  rises  on  the  left.  At  Glen 
Mills  (32.0)  we  come  in  sight  of  the  salt  marshes.  Just  after 
crossing  Mill  Creek,  Dummer  Academy,  at  South  fiyfietd, 
stands  under  the  iec  of  a  friendly  hill. 

This  b  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  old  time  academies.  It  was  endowed 
by  William  Dummer,  Lieutenant-governor  of  Mmsaachusettai  who  left 
his  house  and  farm  here  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school 
in  1761.  It  was  opened  in  1763,  and  from  its  threshold  many  of  the 
educated  men  of  the  Revolutionary  days  stepped  out  into^  the  new 
America.  For  a  time  it  sank  wellnigb  into  oblivion,  but  it  hat  re- 
vived  its  old  activity  together  with  many  of  the  oldtime  cusfrims  At 
Byfield  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  opened  in  1818  one  of  the  earliest  semi- 
naries "for  elevating  and  reforming  the  system  of  female  education/' 

Curaon's  Mill  in  West  Newbuiy  is  perlu4»  the  oldest  tide 

mill  extant.   Crossing  Parker  River  we  climb  to  the  Newbury 

plateau* 

Note.  The  cart  road  to  the  right  leads  a  quarter  mile  east 
to  the  Devil's  Den,  a  quarry  made  by  the  early  settlers  where 
fine  specimens  of  serpentine  are  found.   The  Devil's  Basin 

with  its  gloomy  f  nrn  is  ncnrhy 
304   NE  WBURYPORT  (17.  i6,  p  68S). 

R.  35  §  2.    Newburyport  to  Portsmouth.  21.5  m. 

This  direct  route  to  Portsmouth  is  via  the  Lafayette  Road, 
named  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman  upon  his 

visit  to  America  in  1825. 

From  Newbury fM^rt  follow  the  blue  and  then  the  yellow 
markers  of  Route  36  {p  093)  to  Hampton.  Here  the  Knf:iyette 
Road  leads  straight  on.  On  liit  left  (1.V5)  is  the  h  tmlet  of 
JSorlh  Hampton,    ihe  road  rounds  Breakfast  Hill  (140  it). 

It  received  its  odd  name  from  an  Indian  affray  of  1696  in  which 

ihe  tribe  descended  on  ihe  village.  >lcw  ■  r  <  ,:pturrd  some  Iwenty-onc 
of  it';  inhabitants  and  retired  to  thi^  hill  to  breakfast,  whither  the  rc- 
mdiudcr  the  settlers  pursued  them  and,  driving  them  out  of  the 
country  for  the  time,  ate  the  breakfast  prepared  by  the  fleeing  enemy. 

This  upland  region  is  more  broken  and  rolling  than  the  ooun* 
tiy  to  the  south,  with  growths  of  pine  among  ita  meadows* 

liJ  FaRTSMOmB  {R.36,p  696). 
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Via  The  North  Shoke,  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth. 

This  is  the  chief  entrance  to  Maine,  the  only  route  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  a  favorite  approach  to  the  White 

Mountains.  It  is  much  frequented  by  summer  motorists, 
and  is  (lonM\'  popular,  since  it  traverses  the  richest  portion 
of  New  England  in  story,  history,  and  marine  coastal  scenery. 
Its  almost  countless  attractions  inclutlc  the  three  old  'ports,' 
— ^^c\vburyport,  Portsmouth,  and  Portland, —splendid  estates, 
seaside  resorts,  and  moldcring  old  towns,  great  in  the  com- 
merce of  a  century  ago.  The  route  is  marked  by  blue  bands 
to  the  Massachusetts  line  and  thence  by  yellow  bands  to 
Portsmouth. 

R.  36  f  1.   Boston  to  Newburyport.  48.0  m. 

Via  Lynn,  Satfm,  Beverly,  and  Ipswich;  with  detours  to 
Nauanx,  Marbleheao,  and  Ci\p£  Ann. 

This  route  follows  the  nigged  coast  of  Massachusetts  north- 
ward. Though  longer  than  the  direct  Route  35,  via  Newbury- 
port Turnpike,  the  roads  are  betier  and  the  attractions  mani- 
fold. The  Erst  score  of  miles  along  the  coast  present  unusually 
varied  beauty:  rugged  headlands  shelter  the  cur\'ing  beaches, 
with  parked  estates  and  heavy  woods  sloping  down  to  the  sea. 
The  richly  varied  landscape  has  made  this  shore  for  a  century 
the  favorite  residential  resort  of  Boston  'Brahmins';  in  receni 
decade  it  has  been  invaded  by  the  multi-millionaire  class 
from  Pittsburg  and  the  great  West.  Perhaps  no  other  pleas- 
ure region  in  the  countiy  has  so  large  a  representation  of  wealth 
as  that  including  Beverly,  Prides  Crossing,  Manchester, 
Hamilton,  and  Ipswich.  The  succession  of  great  estates  sug- 
gests the  English  countryside,  and  the  society  is  correspond- 
ingly 'sporty.'  "On  the  North  Shore  one  must  dress  for 
dinner;  on  the  South  Shore,  one  may."  **You  haven't  seen 
America  if  you  haven't  seen  the  North  Shore,"  said  a  distin- 
guished diplomat,  and  the  diplomats  evidently  believe  it  for 
here  they  chietly  gather  from  June  to  November.  It  has  been 
called  the  "Gold  Coast  '  because  of  its  plethora  of  millionaires 
who  summer  here. 

The  route  from  Boston  follows  splendid  boulevards  along 
or  near  the  sea  to  the  great  shoe  city  of  Lynn,  thence  through 
a  succession  of  minor  coast  resorts  to  the  still  quaint  city  of 
Salem,  rich  in  relics  of  the  days  when  its  trade  and  wealth 
rivaled  that  of  Boston.  From  Salem  the  course  leads  through 
a  region  of  magni^cent  estates.    1  be  detour  round  Cape  Ann 

(054) 
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throiiph  ( 'rloiiccstcr  is  well  worth  while.  Further  north  the 
long  whale  backed  drunilins  and  richly  colored  levels  o(  the 
marshes  behind  the  siind  dunes  otTer  a  diverse  pi«  ture. 

The  exit  from  Boston  is  along  narrow  and  coiigesletl  si  n  ets. 
Two  decades  of  civic  slupiilily  and  political  perversity  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  boulevard  between  ihe 
Charles  and  the  Mystic.  Slow  and  careful  driving  is  essentid 
as  far  as  the  Fellsway  entrance. 

Leaving  Boston  by  way  of  Commonwealth  Ave.  to  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  and  crossing  Harvard  Bridge  to  Central  Square, 
Cambridge  (3.0),  the  route  turns  right  on  Prospect  St.  with 
the  trolley  to  Union  Sq.,  Somervillc  (4.0).  Beyond  the  square 
it  turns  ripht  on  Walnut  St.  up  a  steep  grade  and  across  Broad- 
way into  i  eilsway,  crossing  the  Mystic  river  by  Wellington 
Bridp^e,  and  then  turning  to  the  right  ui>on  the  Revere  Beach 
Parkway.  This  boulevard,  together  with  Fellsway  under  the 
MeUopolitan  i^ark  Commission,  is  the  most  ^>opular  ul  Boston's 
motorways  and  is  one  of  the  chief  entrances  and  exits  to 
Boston.  It  has  been  maintained  with  Tarvia  since  1906.  The 
Metropolitan  Paik  Police,  in  gray  uniform,  mounted  on  motor- 
cvdeSj  strictly  enforce  the  motor  laws.  The  Parkway  runs 
tnrou^  the  southern  part  of  Everett  (p  652)  and  the  northern 
portion  of 

6M    CHELSEA.   Pop  32,4S2  {1910),  43,426  iJ9ISj.    Supolk  Co, 
Settled  1624,   Indian  name  Winnissimet.  Mfg.  fotmdry  and 
machine  shop  products,  rubber  ffoodt,  Mtoves  and  fumaets, 
shoes,  dog  bread;  lithography. 
This  is  an  industrial  city  with  a  large  Jewish  population 
and  diverse  other  foreign  elements,  including  many  Poles. 
Horatio  Alger  was  born  here,  and  B.  P.  Shillaber,  the  creator 
of  Mrs.  Partington,  made  his  home  here  for  many  years.  In 
1908  a  $17,000,000  fire  burned  over  an  area  of  a$7  acres  and 
destroyed  the  homes  of  16,000  people.  Chelsea  is  one  of 
Boston's  most  important  manufacturing  suburbs,  with  large 
reservations  on  the  Mystic  occupied  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Marine  Hospital.   At  34  Parker  St.  stands  the 
Bellingham-Cary  house,  built  in  1670  on  the  old  Gary  Farm  by 
Governor  Richard  BellinLiham  who  bought  it  from  Samuel 
Maverick  in  1635.    The  blade  spice  mill  on  the  right  of  the 
Boulevard  is  oi>erated  by  tidal  power.   There  has  been  a  tidal 
mill  on  this  site  for  over  a  centu^>^ 

The  boulevard  skirts  the  shoulders  of  Powderhorn  lliil,  on 
which  is  a  Soldiers*  Home:  it  thence  leads  to  Revere  Beach 
(lo.o),  Boston's  Coney  Island, — the  first  publicly  owned  sea- 
side pleasure  ground  in  the  cotmtry,  established  in  1893. 
Here  on  the  Metropolitan  Reservation  is  the  public  Bath 
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House,  a  brick  structure  in  the  midst  of  countless  [>upuiar 
shows.  In  summer  more  than  100,000  [)eople  often  visit  the 
beach  ia  a  single  tiay.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  avoid 
the  beach  crowds,  automobiles  are  obliged  to  follow  the  recently 
opened  highway  behind  the  amusement  buildings. 

Note.  South  of  Revere  Beach  are  Beuchmont  and  Winthrop 
Shore. — the  latter  also  a  Metropolitan  improvement.  In  Winthrop 
arc  the  harbor  fortifications  of  Fort  Banks  and  Fort  Heath.  The 
batteries  at  the  latter  contain  some  of  the  largest  mortars  on  the 
Atlmntic  Coast.  At  Winthrop  in  winter  stormt,  the  turf  h  lometimcs 
thrown  forty  feet  above  the  roadway.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Winthrop  promontory  is  Point  Shirley  with  the  Point  Shirley  Club, 
a  favorite  haunt  of  a  group  of  Boston  business  men.  Just  beyond  is 
the  narrow  Shirley  Gut  across  which  lies  Deer  Island  with  the  Boston 
City  prison >  Escaping  prisoner^^  have  lost  their  lives  in  trying  tO 
swim  this  narrow  channel  with  its  switt  current. 

Between  Revere  and  Lynn  the  Parkway  runs  along  the 
beach,  paralleled  \)\  the  Boston  &:  Maine R.R.  and  the  'narrow- 
gauge,' — the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn,  a  paragon  of 
railroads,  described  by  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service 
Commission  as  giving  complete  satisfaction  in  service  and  re- 
sidts  to  patrons  and  stockholders  alike. 

Across  Ljmn  Bay  the  peninsula  of  Nahant  stands  out  against 
the  horizon.  Inland  are  the  wide  Lynn  and  Saugus  mushes. 
Oak  Island,  a  recreation  grove,  is  on  the  left;  beyond  on  the 
right  the  Point  of  Pines,  once  a  favorite  pleasure  resort,  has 
lately  been  developed  for  seaside  homes.  Ahead  is  Lynn, 
bristling  with  tall  chimneys,  and  the  square  tower  on  High 
Rork  in  if^  rt-ntef.  The  route  crosses  the  Saugus  river  on 
which,  to  the  west,  lies  Saugus.    See  Route  21  (p  502). 

On  the  outskirts  of  Lynn  on  the  left  is  the  mammoth  plant 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  buiU  on  reclaimed  marsh- 
land. The  company  mam uuns  instruction  courses  in  mechani- 
cal and  scientific  subjects  for  scores  of  beginners,  thereby 
training  efiident  workmen.  The  normal  weekly  payroll  of 
$150,000  is  divided  among  13,000  employees  who  produce 
annually  products  valued  at  $30,ooo^ooa  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  these  works  have  turned  out  $10,000^000  worth 
•  of  sheb  for  the  AUics  and  in  19 17  were  engaged  In  making 
$10,000^000  worth  of  shells  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Detour  to  Nahant.  b.u  m. 

At  the  entrance  to  Lynn  the  Nahant  road  bears  right  to  the 
boulevard  which  leads  across  the  narrow  natural  causeway 
of  Nahant  Beach  to  Little  Nahant  and 
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SM  NAM  ANT.   Pop  1184  'I9I0),  1384  >191S).   Ess€X  Co,  Settled 
I6J0.    Steamers  lo  Buslon  daily  in  summer. 

Nahant  has  for  several  generations  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
conservative  Bostonians,  although  it  has  lately  lost  something 
of  its  earlier  prestige.  So  many  of  the  Boston  'Brahmin' 

families  once  resorted  here  that  a  generation  ago  one  of  them, 
'Torn'  Applcton,  Longfellow's  brother-in-law  and  a  famous 

wit,  called  it  "Cold  Roast  Boston."  The  section  about  Bass 
Point  to  which  excursion  steamers  run  is  a  popular  summer 
resort  for  Boston  'day  trippers.'  But  Nahant  as  a  whole  is 
still  almost  as  retired  and  tranquil  as  in  the  days  when  Long- 
fellow, Mculey,  Prescott,  Stor>%  Agassiz,  and  other  Boston 
authors  passed  their  .-^unuucis  here. 

On  Willard  Road,  just  off  Cliff  St.,  is  the  site  of  the  cottage 
where  Longfellow  bqgan  ''Hiawatha"  and  wrote  "The  Bells 
of  Lynn''  and  several  other  poems  including 

"Ah!  what  pleasant  memories hauDt  me> 
As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea! 
All  the  old  romantic  legends. 
All  my  dreams  come  back  to  mc." 

At  Eastern  Point  is  the  unpretentious  residence  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  spacious  grounds.  The  isolated,  temi)le-like  structure 
now  used  by  Senator  Lo<lge  as  a  library  was  formerly  the  billiard 
room  of  a  liuge  hotel.  Paran  Stevens  fp  ^62),  the  wealthy  hotel 
magnate  of  the  'so's,  built  a  large  hold  on  ilie  site,  intending  fo 
rival  Saratoga  and  the  souiiiern  watering  places.  It  proved 
uiiprotitablc  and,  as  Senator  Lodge  rciiiaiks  in  his  "Memoirs/* 
"conveniently  burned."  His  father,  an  English  merchant  who 
had  waxed  wealthy  in  southern  trade,  bought  the  property  and 
built  the  present  residence.  The  War  Department  has  recently 
placed  a  powerful  searchlight  here. 

The  Cliff  Walk,  through  private  grounds  but  generously 

open  to  the  public,  runs  along  the  northeast  cMs,  between  the 

pleasant  villas  and  the  sea.    The  rugged  crags  and  sca-worn 

chasms  bear  such  names  as  The  Pulpit,  CasUe  Rock,  The  Churn, 

and  Swallows'  Cave. 

Nahaot  originally  consisted  of  two  rocky  islands,  now  bound  to  the 
mAinland  by  a  long  strip  of  sandy  beach.    It  was  named  by  Captain 

John  Smith  "Fullertons  Island";  perhaps  the  neck  across  lo  the 
mainland  was  not  then  complete.  In  i6;o  it  w-is  bought  from  the 
Indians  for  a  suit  of  clotlics;  now  il  has  an  asbCsscd  value  of  $7,000,000. 
Once  covered  with  woods,  long  since  disappeared,  the  ample  shade  of 
today  is  due  to  the  Iniliaii\i'  of  Frederick  Tudor  the  'Ice  KinK*  aad 
merchant  prince  who  spent  a  million  dollars  in  beautifying  the  penin- 
sula; and  also  to  the  interest  of  another  resident,  Thomas  H.  Perliins» 
who  built  the  first  summer  cottage  near  the  Spouting,'  Horn.  Motley 
began  his  "  Dutch  Rcpuhlic"  in  the  cottapc  of  Hannah  Hood,  once  on 
the  George  Upham  estate,  opposite  Wbitney^  H  ttel.  At  Nahant 
also  Prescott  worked  on  his  "Conquot  of  M.  \ico  "  and  Agassia  wrote 
much  of  hi-  VMlumc  on  BraTiil,  and  \  I'  W  illis,  WhittieTt  and  many 
Others  likewise  gained  inspiration  for  their  writings. 
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16j0  LYNN,  Pop  89^36  {1910),  9S^S  (1915);  one  quarter  for- 
€ign-'bam,  consisting  moMy  cf  Knglish  and  French  Cana- 
dians. Irish,  Poles,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Essex  Co, 
Settled  1629.  Port  oj  Entry.  MJg.  shoes  and  shoe  findings, 
ei€Ciriai  apparatus,  foundry  troaucU,  machuunf,  and  pro* 
prietary  medicines.  Kofuf  Of  Product,  $TSJf4rJr66  (1913); 
Payroll,  $18,210rS87. 

Lynn  itads  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  women's 
shoes,  cut  stuck,  and  other  shoe  fliidings.  More  than  loo 
finns  are  engaged  in  the  shoe  industries;  about  250  others 
make  various  goods,  in  value  equaling  the  shoe  output.  In 
shoes  and  shoe  products,  Lynn  now  leads  its  rival,  Brockton, 
the  foremost  city  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  shoes  and  claim- 
ing a  dightly  larger  production  in  shoes  alone.  Its  total  daily 
shoe  output  approximates  175,000  pairs. 

Lynn  has  one  of  thv  largest  plants  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  now  a  large  producer  of  war  munitions,  and 
is  also  the  home  of  Lydia  Pinkham's  Vej^etaltle  Compound, 
advertised  so  widely  by  "Lydia's  asiringont  smile,"  as  Dr. 
Ulivtr  Wendell  Holmes  put  it.  It  is  clainitd  that  Lynn,  for 
its  size,  is  the  best  lighted  city  in  the  country. 

High  Rode  with  its  massive  square  tower,  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  is  an  outpost  of  the  rocky  hill  rim  of  the  Boston  basin 
which  curves  hence  along  the  Middlesex  Fells  round  to  the 
Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  It  is  a  public  pleasure  ground,  the  tower 
conunemorating  the  Hutchinson  family  of  anti-slavery  ^gers^ 
whose  last  survivor  gave  it  to  the  city.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  certainly  worth  the  rlimh.  At  the  foot  of  High 
Rock  was  the  home  of  Moll  Pitcher,  a  celci  rated  fortune- 
teller of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  predit  lions  were  re- 
markable for  their  fulfillment.  Her  clients  included  the  edu- 
eaicd  and  illustrious  as  well  as  the  poor  and  ignorant  (p  663). 
Western  Avenue,  the  old  Salem  Turnpike,  crosses  Glenmere 
Pond  near  the  Salem  line  by  the  "floating  bridge,"  an  unusual 
plank  structure  opened  with  the  turnpike  in  1803,  and  said 
to  be  the  only  permanent  bridge  of  its  lund  in  New  England. 

Lynn  \\'oods,  in  the  west  of  the  city,  is  a  2000-acre  park; 
a  rocky  wild  pleasure  grove  with  features  of  exceptional  beauty. 
Under  Dungeon  Rock  in  these  woods,  according  to  tradition, 
there  was  once  a  cave  where  buccaneers  concealed  vast  treas- 
ure. The  entrance  to  the  cavern,  says  the  story,  was  closed 
by  the  historic  earthquake  of  1658.  In  1852  Hiram  Marble, 
guided  by  a  clairvoyant,  bought  this  piece  of  ground  and  for 
seventeen  years  searched  for  the  treasure  uniii  his  death,  when 
his  son  vainly  kept  up  the  quest,  ignoring  all  geological  evidence. 
A  tunnel,  seven  feet  high  and  135  feet  long,  driven  into  the  rock, 
is  today  closed  by  an  iron  gate.  On  Intern  Rock,  neart)y, 
the  pirates  of  early  days  are  reputed  to  have  hung  their  signal 
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lanterns.  Another  historic  feature  is  the  Wolf  Pits,  dug  by  the 
early  settlers  to  trap  the  numerous  wolves.  Rattlesnakes  are 
still  occasionally  found  among  the  rocks;  a  Lynn  collector  is 
reputed  to  catdi  from  50  to  100  each  year  for  museums  and 
scientific  laboratories. 

Lynn  is  older  than  Boston,  having  been  settled  in  1620  It  was 
originally  called  SauRUs.  an  Indian  name  meaning  "extended."  In 
i6j7  the  town  was  named  in  honor  of  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land; the  present  town  of  Saugus  was  set  off  in  i8is  (p  509). 

From  the  bepinninR  it  has  hvvn  a  manufacturing  community.  One 
of  the  first  settlers  was  a  tanner,  and  the  first  iron  works  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  which  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  interested,  was  establishra 
in  Lynn  in  1642.  The  first  casting  niadein  America,  a  kettle,  is  shown 
in  the  Lynn  Public  Library.  The  site  of  the  ancient  foundry  was  on 
the  SauKus  river  near  Saugus  Center.  The  iron  was  taken  from 
neighboring  bogs,  which  also  supplied^  peat  fuel.  The  shoe  industry 
was  tirmly  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  'back-yard'  shops  stood  beside  almost  every  house  in  town,  for 
the  average  family  earned  at  iMSt  part  of  its  subsistence  by  making 
shoes  at  home.  The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  and  other 
machinery  replaced  these  shops  with  factories.  Before  1794  New 
England  shoes  had  hard  wooden  heels;  then  came  heels  with  springs 
inside;  finally  the  present  heel  destroyed  the  special  industry  of  heel- 
makinK  Elihu  Thomson,  a  Philadelphia  chemistry  teacher,  laid  the 
foundations  of  another  great  industry.  His  electrical  inventions  and 
the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  organised  thereon  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  large  plant  now  merged  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 

From  the  Common,  Essex  Street  offers  the  direct  route  to 
Salem,  but  the  more  attractive  route  is  along  the  shore.  From 
Washington  Square,  an  open  triangle  upon  which  fare  the 
brick  Colonial  building  of  the  Lynn  Women's  Club  and  the 
Colonial  house  of  the  Oxford  Club,  the  route  lurn.s  down 
Nahant  St.  to  the  Lynn  Shore  Drive.  The  residential  section 
bordering  on  the  ocean  front  is  uncommonly  atfractisc.  On 
the  drive,  midway  between  Prescott  Road  and  King  St.  is  the 
turreted  and  gargoyled  house  (1847)  of  Francis  Alexander, 
painter  of  familiar  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Dickens,  and  other 
celebrities.  Later  the  hotise  was  occupied  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster's son,  Fletcher.  From  King's  Beach  projects  Red  Rock, 
a  favorite  spot  with  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Kddy,  who  wrote  "Sci- 
ence and  Health"  while  living  at  12  Broad  St.,  two  blocks 
inland.  This  drive  curves  around  King's  Beach,  following 
there  the  course  of  the  old  Puritan  Road,  dating  back  to  1629, 
one  of  the  oldest  highways  in  the  count  r\'.  On  the  left  is  the 
beautiful  Mudge  estate  and  Soldiers'  Monument. 

17^    SWAMPSCOTT.   Pop  (twp)  €204  {1910),  734S  (1915).  S$9€X 
Co.     Settled    1629.     Indian    name  WonnewquamMOuke, 

"broken  waters"  or  "at  the  red  rock." 

This  is  a  residential  suburb  with  a  large  summer  hotel  and 
many  handsome  shore  estates.   The  cannon  in  Monument 
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Square  were  capturcH  hy  men  of  Swampscott  from  a  British 
frij^atc  in  the  War  of  1H12.  At  Blaney's  Rf:uh  is  the  Town 
Fish  House,  a  unique  municipal  institution  trom  which  the 
fishermen  start  each  iTiorning  for  the  fishing  grounds  off  shore, 
though  fish  arc  lunoming  "scurcer."  The  Blaney  house, 
l»uilt  in  1650,  was  rccciuly  burned.  Beyond  Short  Beach, 
Galloupes  Point,  a  rocky  headland,  puts  out.  On  it  is  the  old 
Galloup  house  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Mizier.  Further 
north  IS  Phillips  Point,  a  region  of  fine  residences  adjacent  to 
Phillips  Beach.  Notable  among  the  estates  of  prominent  peq[)le 
in  the  neighborhood  is  Barberry  Lodge,  that  of  Arthur  S.  Esta- 
brook;  The  Arches,  the  htene  of  Andrew  W.  Preston,  President 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  newly  erected  residence  of 
Maurice  J.  Curran. 

The  orit^inal  derivation  of  Swampsrot  t .  Wonncsquam^aukc.'*  is 
said  to  mean  "broken  waters,"  referring  perhaps  to  the  "stern  and 
rock'bound  coast"  ai;ainst  which  the  surf  breaks.  The  first  tannery 
in  the  rnilcl  Si.ifi  -  was  i^t  ihlished  here  by  Francis  Ingalls  in  16:0. 
This  was  once  predominantly  a  fishing  town  and  here  was  invented 
the  'Swampscott  dory."  Its  flat  bottom  and  wide  flare  give  it  such 
stability  that  it  is  now  universally  used  by  fishermen.  Swampscott 
is  the  scene  of  Hawthorne's  short  tale  "The  Village  Unde." 

The  Metropolitan  Shore  Drive  terminates  at  Monument 

Square.  Hence  there  are  two  ways  of  reaching  Salem,  one 
inlanfl  which  leads  up  through  the  Mudge  estate  to  I*aradise 
Road,  ihtiKL'  past  the  golf  links  of  the  I'edcsco  Country  Club. 
The  oilier  leads  due  east  along  the  car  Hne  on  Humphrey  St. 
to  the  Fish  House,  where  a  turn  to  the  right  is  made  into  I^ri- 
tan  Road,  a,  picturesque  driveway  which  follows  the  shore  for 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles  until  it  reaches  Atlantic  Ave. 
At  this  point  follow  the  car  tracks  bearing  to  the  left  at  the 
Tedesco  Coimtry  Club,  where  the  main  Salem  line,  with  blue 
markers,  will  be  reached,  which  meets  the  following  detotir  at 
the  Salem  Normal  School  (p  665). 

Detour  to  Marblehead.  $.0  m. 

Starting  at  Monimnent  Square  follow  car  tracks  to  the  Fish 

House,  thence  into  Puritan  Road  passing  the  New  Ocean 
House  at  Wliale's  Beach,  as  far  as  Atlantic  Ave,  continuing 
east  on  Atlantic  Ave.  past  the  Hotel  Preston  at  Beach  Bluff. 

Beyond  is  Clifton  (1.5)  with  a  cluster  of  attractive  residences 
on  a  bold  shore.  Dike  Rock,  noted  among  geologists,  is  a 
granite  forniaiion  cut  by  many  intrusive  dikes  of  dilferent 
materials.  Further  on  across  the  t'leUls  is  the  Devereux  man- 
sion, a  >tructure  of  comparatively  recent  date  on  the  site  of 
an  old  farndiouse  visited  by  Longfellow  in  1846  and  celebrated 

in  "The  Fire  of  Driftwood." 
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*'Wc  sat  witbio  the  farm-house  old. 

Whose  windows,  lookinje;  o'er  the  hay, 
Gave  to  the  sea  breese  damp  and  cold 
An  cMy  entrance  night  and  day." 

SM   MARBLEHEAD.    Pop  (twp)  7338  il9J0),  7606  (1915).  Butt 
Co.    Settled  1629,   Mfg.  shoes,  yachts,  and  aeroplanes. 

No  modern  industrial  invasion  has  marred  the  charm  and 
quaint ness  of  this  "strange  oldfashioncd  silent  town."  Its 
narrow  raiiibling  streets  and  its  ancient  houses  amid  its  granite 
ledges  remain  much  as  for  two  centuries,  except  that  a  growing 
appredatioQ  for  what  is  ancient  and  for  the  numerous  summer 
residents,  yachtsmen,  and  tourists  has  resulted  In  some  refur- 
bishing of  the  old  houses,  and  the  multiplication  of  tea  rooms 
and  gift  shops.  Marbldiead  everywhere  savors  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  old  fishing  and  privateering  days,  and  recalls  vivid 
memories  of  the  Revolution,  which  the  Marblehead  inhabi- 
tants took  most  intensely.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
**Hirthplace  of  the  American  Navy."  The  deep,  well-pro- 
tected har!)or,  uiiliampered  by  commercial  traffic,  maices  it 
today  the  yachting  cciiier  of  the  North  Shore,  as  in  earlier 
days  it  was  of  privateering.  During  the  season  it  is  crowded 
with  pleasure  craft  of  every  description.  On  the  further  shore 
are  the  Eastern  and  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs.  Ovodook- 
ing  the  harbor  is  the  Hotel  Rockmere,  and  not  far  off  are  the 
yacht  yards  of  W.  Starling  Burgess  and  the  aerodrome  of  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  Company. 

Marblehead  Neck,  like  Nahant  once  an  island,  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand  and  gravel  over  which 
the  road  nin>^  The  'Neck,'  as  this  rork\'  peninsula  is  called, 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  well-to-do  lioston  peojjle.  .Along 
its  ragged  shore  rocky  ledges  alternate  with  little  stretches  of 
sandy  beach.  The  ledges  are  interesting  geologically.  Often 
within  a  few  paces  fully  a  score  of  dikes  of  intrusive  rock  of 
different  periods,  character,  and  color  may  be  seen  criss-crossing 
and  cuttmg  each  other.  The  Chum,  through  which  the  surf 
spouts  and  roars,  is  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  rock  formed  by  the 
wearing  aw  a}-  of  such  a  dike  of  softer  material. 

The  Neck  in  the  spring  of  19 17  came  under  national  law, 
becoming  a  rendez\  oi  !s  for  naval  recruits,  the  Yacht  Clubs  being 
turned  over  to  tb(  (government  for  this  purpose.  A  Scotch 
village  was  temporarily  erected  on  the  Neck  in  1916  to  stage  the 
photo  play  "The  Pride  of  tlie  Clan."  Mary  Pirkford  has  pur- 
chased the  estate,  Sky  High,  on  the  bluflf  adjoining  Castle  Rock 
where  the  pki>'  was  staged. 

Washington  Street  with  its  cunLmuation,  Urne  Street,  is  the 
straightest  thoroughfare  in  the  town.  Along  its  course  are 
most  of  the  historic  sites  and  houses;  at  the  head  of  Wash- 
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ington  St.  stands  Abbot  Hall,  whose  tower,  together  with  the 
spire  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  nearby,  dominates  the  town. 
The  former  is  the  Town  Hall;  in  it  hangs  the  famous  and 
much  copied  painting  by  A.  M.  Willard,  "The  Spirit  of  '76." 
The  Colonel  William  Lee  mansion  (open  April  to  October; 
free),  opposite  Abbot  Hall,  was  designed  by  Bulfinch,  the 
architect  of  the  Boston  State  House.  Its  drawing  room  is 
hung  with  a  hand-painted  wall  paper.  Colonel  Lee  enter- 
tained Washington  and  also  Lafayette  here.  The  Jeremiah  Lee 
mansion  (open  daily  in  summer;  adm.  10  cents),  built  in 
1768,  a  little  further  down  Washington  St.,  is  one  of  the  finest 


the  corn-field  behind  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  near  Le.xing- 
ton  (p  450). 

On  Summer  St.  just  to  the  left  of  W^ashington  is  St.  Michael's 
(1714),  one  of  the  oldt»st  Episcopal  Churches  in  America.  The 
interior  contains  an  ancient  reredos  brought  from  England,  an 
English  brass  chandelier  of  1732,  and  a  communion  service  of 
1745.  The  old  Town  Hall  (1727)  is  Marblehead's  'Cradle  of 
Liberty.'  In  its  loft  the  instigators  of  the  Revolution  met  in 
secret  to  conspire  against  England,  and  here  Glover  recruited 
his  famous  regiment. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  birthplace  and  ancestral  home  of  Chief 
Justice  Story.  On  the  right,  in  State  St.,  facing  a  little  square, 
is  the  plain  old  mansion  of  the  shoemaker  patriot  John  Glover. 
He  commanded  the  21st  Massachusetts  foot,  or  amphibious 
regiment,"  all  but  four  of  the  nine  hundred  Marblehead  sea- 
men, whose  skill  made  possible  the  retreat  of  the  Continental 
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and  most  elaborately  furnished 
of  the  period.  Long  utilized 
as  banking  offices  it  was  in 
1909  acquired  by  the  Histori- 
cal Society.  It  contains  an 
interesting  collection  of  an- 
tiques; the  interior  finish  with 
its  mahogany  wainscoting 
and  the  well-preserved  wall 
paper  is  well  worth  seeing. 
The  large  kitchen  was 
equipped  to  provide  for  a  ban- 
quet of  a  hundred.  Its  hos- 
pitable builder,  the  wealthy 
merchant  Jeremiah  Lee,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  and 
died  of  fever  contracted  while 
hiding  from  the  British  in 
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forces  from  Long  Island  and  saved  ihe  day  at  Trenton  by 

ferrying  the  army  across  the  Delaware. 

Skipper  Ireson's  house  is  perhaps  the  first  thinp  visifors  to 
Marblehcad  wish  to  see,  and  the  last  thing  Mari)ltlKa(l  people 
care  to  show;  ihey  reseni  the  mis-fame  bestowed  upon  the  town 
by  Whittier's  best  known  poem.  Thv  house  is  at  'Oakum 
Bay,'  a  curious  jog  in  Circle  St.,  near  ihc  corner,  a  little  north 
of  the  Glover  house.  Off  Highland  Light  Ireson  sighted  a 
wreck  when  rescue  was  impossible.  He  went  below  leavii^; 
orders  to  "stand  by  until  morning/'  whidi,  however,  his 
crew  disobeyed.  Whittier's  popular  poem,  in  the  old  Marble- 
head  dialect, — 

"  Flud  Girson,  fur  his  hond  horrt» 
Torr"'!  m'  futhcrr'd  an'  •  orr'd  in  i^corrt 

By  the  women  o'  Morblf  'cad!" 

undoubtedly  did  injustice  to  both  Ireson  and  the  women  of  ?hc 
town.  Tarred  he  was.  but  the  women  of  ^^a^blehcad,  "  wrinkled 
scnMs"  or  "pirls  in  bloom,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ride. 
Whiuicr  himself  apologetically  wrote:  "My  verse  was  .solely 
founder!  on  a  fragment  of  rhyme  which  1  heard  from  one  of  my 
schoolmates,  a  native  of  Marblehead.  I  certainly  would  not 
do  injustice  to  any  one,  dead  or  living. ' '  A  later  poet  has  come 
to  the  vigorous  defense  of  Ireson:-^ 

"Old  Flood  IreflOfif  all  too  ionK 
H.i\  c  jeer  and  jibe  and  ribald  song 
Done  thy  memory  crud  wrong." 

Nearly  opposite  the  old  North  Church  at  44  State  St,  is  the 
old  Gerry  House,  birthplace  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  patriot, 
'signer,'  politician.  Governor,  and  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States  His  name  is  per[)ctnated  in  the  term  "gerrymander," 
a  form  of  politico!  manipulation  which  he  devised  when  Gover- 
nor of  Mass  II  hu-rt js  in  iSii  by  nmningly  redistricting  Essex 
County,  snau  hing  poliiiral  \  u  lory  iruin  apparent  defeat. 

Near  the  corner  01  I  raiiklin  St.  is  the  house  of  Colonel  Azor 
Orne,  colleague  of  Gerry  and  Glover.  He  loaned  the  Govern- 
ment a  banfel  of  silver  dollars  which  was  never  repaid,— an 
early  instance  of  the  Federal  Government's  bad  faith.  The 
street  from  here  on  bears  Ome's  name.  This  region  of  the 
town  beyond  was  formerly  known  as  Bamegat,  from  the  cele- 
brated Bamegat  pirate  shore  of  New  Jersey,  because  it  had  the 
reputation,  in  early  days,  of  harboring  pirates  and  smugglers. 
42  Orne  St.  is  the  "Old  Hr'v^'^  where  Moll  Pitcher,  the  fortune- 
teller of  Lynn,  passed  her  girlhood  and  where  she  K-arned  from 
her  father,  old  John  Dimond,  how  to  [)raiti(e  the  'black  arts.' 
According  to  [popular  belief,  'Old  Dimond'  fn>ni  a  nearby 
rocky  hill  on  dark  and  stormy  nights  gave  orders  in  a  loud  voice 
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to  the  helmsmen  of  ships  far  out  at  sea.   His  neighbors  never 
doubted  his  ability  thus  to  bring  a  vessel  s;?f<'lv  into  port. 

*Shinbonc  Alley'  was  the  name  of  a  narrow  lane  from  the 
beach  to  the  Fountain  Inn.  where  Fountain  Park  is  now.  Here 
the  well  of  the  old  inn  still  remains,  but  the  inn  itself  was  torn 
down  in  i  y /q.  The  pretty  romance  ul  Agnes  Surriage,  the  maid 
of  the  inn,  survives  as  one  of  the  cherished  legends  of  the  town; 
it  gave  both  Holmes  and  Longfellow  the  theme  for  poems,  and 
Alice  Brown  and  E.  L.  B3mner  founded  novels  upon  it. 

In  1742  the  young  and  dashing  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  royal  sur- 
veyor of  rustoms  at  the  port  of  Boston,  came  upon  this  "beauteous 
maiden  as  in  tattered  and  scanty  raiment  she  scrubbed  the;  floor  of 
the  inn.    Captivated  by  her  sweetness  and  charm  he  made  her  Us 

mistress.  Rescued  by  the  ever-faithful  Ajznes,  when  in  the  great 
Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  be  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  bis  conscience 
smote  htm,  and  he  made  her  Lady  Frankland. 

Above  is  the  old  burying  hill  where  stood  the  tirst  meeting 
house.  In  the  crevices  of  this  rocky  elevation  are  the  remains 
of  Marblehead's  historic  dead.  The  white  shaft  commemorates 
those  "Lost  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  the  memo* 
rable  gale  of  November  19, 1S46.  ...  65  men  and  boys;  43 
heads  of  families,  leaving  155  fatherless  children."  Further 
on  is  old  Fort  Sewall,  now  a  public  park,  which  with  Peach's 
Point  encloses  Little  Harbor.  The  latter  is  now  a  favorite 
place  of  summer  residence.  The  Robert  D.  Evnns  house, 
occupied  at  Beverly  by  President  Taft  as  the  'summer  White 
House'  for  two  seasons,  was  later  cut  in  two,  floated  across 
ihv.  l;ay  and  re-erected  here.  Hit  Towder  Mill  erected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  in  1755  served  for  the 
storage  of  ammunition  not  only  at  that  time  but  during  the 
RevcMution  and  in  1812. 

• 

Originally  a  pan  of  Salem,  and  known  as  Marble  Harbor  from  the 
vari-colorcd  rocks  of  its  shores,  Marblehcad  was  separated  from 
Salem  in  1649.  The  mother  town  did  not  repine»  as  the  seccdinK 
population  was  so  turbulent  as  to  be  a  byword.  Years  after  the  fol- 
lowing ancnlntc  \v;is  rift-:  A  travtU  r  passinK  through  l.ynn  asked  the 
way  to  Marbiehead.  The  road  was  pointed  out.  ''But  how  shall 
1  know  when  I  get  there?"  "Well,  by  the  time  your  buggy-top's 
pretty  well  stove  in  and  your  head's  'most  knocked  off,  you'll  know 
you're  there."  About  1700,  emigrants  from  the  rhaniiil  Islands 
settled  here,  speaking  the  peculiar  dialect  that  is  still  occasionally 
heard  there.  A  rouj;h,  sturdy,  seafaring  folk,  the  dtiscns  of  Marble- 
head  were  fort  nid-t  anion;;  tin-  patriots  of  the  Rc-volvition .  In  fa(  t 
the  tow^n  claims  the  palm  of  Lcxiiigton  and  Concord  because  of  the 
"Rose"  incident  of  1769.  A  pr<'ss-gang  sent  aboard  a  Marbiehead 
brig  off  Cape  Ann  hy  the  British  sloop  '*  Rose"  met  with  resistance, 
and  iti  tlic  rnsuing  three-hour  h aiut-lo-hand  fjght  a  British  lieuten- 
ant was  stabbed  with  a  harpoon  and  two  Americans  killed.  The 
powder  house  (1750)  has  lasted  through  four  wars. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were  1000  orphans  and  500 
widows  in  Marbiehead.  Not  a  whit  discouraged,  when  the  War  of 
tSxs  broke  out  Marbiehead  sailors  again  came  to  the  fore.    The  great 
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victories  of  the  '"  Constitution  "  were  regardcil  as  almost  a  local  triumph 
because  more  than  half  the  "Constitution's"  crew  were  Marblehead 
men.  The  engagement  of  the  "Chesapeake"  and  the  "Shannon" 
took  place  in  sight  of  Marblehead  ia  June,  1813.  Of  the  1000  Marble* 
head  men  in  the  War  of  181 2,  700  or  more  were  in  British  prisons  at 
its  close.  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  did  nt)t  reach  the  town  until 
late  at  night,  but  the  first  company  to  report  at  I'aneuil  Hall  the  next 
morning  was  from  Marblehead.  The  town  s  patriotism  has  had  to  be 
her  only  reward.  Her  prosperity  as  a  leading  port  of  pre- Revolutionary 
times  is  absolutely  gone;  from  that  day  she  has  been  little  more  than 
a  village,  almost  destroyed  by  lire  in  1877  and  1888. 

From  Marblehead  the  route  follows  Pleasant  St.  with  the 
tiuUcy  acru.^^  R.R.  at  Dcvcreu.x  Station  (4.0)  and  bears  right 
with  the  trolley  at  the  fork  across  R.R.  ai  Forest  Station. 
Just  before  crossing  Forest  River  the  road  passes  a  plain 
stretching  back  to  the  left  on  the  highland  above.  Here  it 
was  first  proposed  to  locate  Harvard  CoUege.  At  a  Salem 
town  meeting  in  May,  163 $»  the  application  for  this  land  was 
referred  to  a  committee  to  "consider  of  the  premises  least  it 
should  hinder  the  building  of  a  coUedgc  wh  would  be  manie 
mens  lossc."  The  road  rejoins  the  direct  route  at  the  iron 
trough  in  the  triangle  at  the  Salem  Normal  School  (6.0). 

Z3J  SALEM.  Pop  43,697  {1910),  37 ^00  (1915);  one  third  foreign- 
born.  Shirc  town  of  Essex  Co.  Settled  1626.  Indian  name 
Naumkeag.  Mjg.  cotton,  leather,  and  shoes*  Value  of 
Froduet  UWJ),  $17,3Uj000;  Payroll,  $3,370 fiOO, 

Salem  to  most  people  brings  to  mind  witches  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  True  it  hung  more  witches  than  any  other  town, 
but  there  had  been  witch  bailing  and  witch-hanging  in  other 
towns  in  New  England  for  half  a  century  before  ever  a  witch 
api>eared  in  Salem.  Hawthorne  was  a  native  of  Salem,  but 
lived  mucli  in  other  portions  of  X<  w  England. 

The  %\ory  of  Salem's  past  was  in  her  foreign  commerce. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ilic  ships  of 
Salem  were  fomid  in  every  commercial  port  of  the  world.  The 
credit  of  opening  India,  China,  and  the  entire  East  to  American 
commerce  is  due  to  her  merchants.  The  records  of  the  old 
days  are  rich  in  the  romance  of  trade,  and  it  was  through  their 
daring  initiative  that  her  merchant  princes  waxed  wealthy. 

The  old  Salem,  staid  and  thrifty,  a  world  to  itself,  seems  to 
have  retired  from  active  business  to  live  on  the  accumulations 
of  the  past.  Many  descendants  of  the  oldtime  merchant 
princes  became  liostuiiians.  Others  lost  their  civic  pride  and 
were  inditTercnt  to  Salem's  fall  into  |)<)lilical  and  economic 
decay.  Its  hardy  perennial  Mayor,  'Silk  HaL  Murley,'  and 
its  *Boy  Mayor'  have  not  won  the  community  respect  from 
without.  Corrupt  conditions  and  dvic  neglect  were  largely 
contributory  to  the  disastrous  fire  which  so  nearly  wiped  out 
the  dty.  A  recent  writer  on  Salem  seems  to  have  been  most 
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impressed  with  the  "filthy  railway  station"  and  the  fact  that 
the  witches,  Salem's  most  widely  known  historic  asset,  were 
all  five  mOes  away  at  Danven,  and  that  even  Gallows  Hill  is 
a  mile  west  of  the  town.  But  since  Louise  Closser  Hale  discov- 
ered New  England  the  station,  it  is  reported,  has  been  painted. 


I  PcabtKly  Museum  7  Hou>c  of  Seven  (iablcs  13  Pickering  Ho. 

9  Essex  Institute  8  (irinishaw  Ho.  14  Court  Ho. 

3  Nathaniel  Hawtbcune  Ho.  g  BurvinK  Ground  15  Assembly  Ho. 

4  Manning  Ho.  10  Public  Lib.  16  Poor  Farm 

5  Custom  Ho.  II  Witch  Ho.  17  Ft.  Lee 

6  Derby  Wharf  12  Ropes  Ho.  iS  Ft.  Pickering 

Stung  by  such  comment  and  stimulated  by  the  disastrous 
fire,  there  has  of  late  been  an  awakening  of  civic  pride,  an 
attempt  to  better  conditions  both  political  and  material.  The 
recent  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Henry  P.  Benson,  brother 

of  the  artist,  is  the  most  significant  indication  of  a  new  spirit. 
The  interest  of  the  city  today  is  in  the  old  houses,  museums. 
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and  relics  with  which  she  is  still  so  richly  endowed.  The  dty 
is  in  trath  a  storehouse  of  antiquities  and  its  architecture  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  modern-time  builders.  The 

fine  old  doorways  (^f  the  Colonial  mansions  arc  a  feast  for  the 
cyr>:  the  oldtinic  interiors,  the  carved  mantels,  the  hand- 
snine  wainscol^.  were  h'kewise  the  work  of  cunning  craitsmen 
whu  wrought  with  i  ( )ti->i  ii luious  pride.  Salem's  foremost  ar- 
chitect was  Scinmel  Mcliuire,  who  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  elaborated  the  tradition  of  the  brothers 
Adam  in  the  mansions  of  Salem's  mariner  princes  (p  47). 

Three  generations  since  there  was  a  migration  of  M  Salem 
families  to  Boston,  as  in  the  removal  of  the  merchant  prince, 
Handsrside  Perkins.  In  late  years  there  has  been  a  return 
current  which  has  given  Salem  an  artist  colony,  inclu  ling  such 
names  as  Philip  Little,  the  late  Ross  Turner,  Frank  W.  fienson, 
I.  H.  Caliga,  and  L.  H.  Bridgman,  the  illustrator. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Salem's  mari- 
time importance  has  steadily  dcclinofl.  Her  shipping  is  now 
limited  to  coal-carrying  sailing  vessels  and  barges,  and  the  old 
wharves  now  land  no  more  precious  commodity.  Manufac- 
turing interests  have  saved  Salem  from  a  mellow  desueiudc. 
The  Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills  are  the  overshadowing  manu- 
facturing interest,  which  has  so  transformed  the  population 
that  one  third  are  fordgn-bom  and  two  thirds  are  of  foreign 
parentage.  Their  great  mills,  destro]^  in  the  1914  fire,  have 
been  re-erected  in  more  substantial  form  and  the  company 
has  built  blocks  of  model  tenements.  Taiming  and  leather 
are  also  important  industries.  Where  the  tanneries  are  located, 
in  the  region  near  the  station,  known  as  Bkibher  Hollow,  the 
1914  fire  started.  The  product  of  the  tanning  industry  has 
a  value  of  over  $17,000,000. 

balem  is  built  mainly  on  a  peninsula.  Salem  Harbor  Hes 
between  the  peninsula  and  Marblehead,  so  admirably  situated 
for  the  oldtime  commerce,  but  too  shallow  for  the  ocean 
steamships  of  today. 

The  Peabody  Museum  (open  free  daily),  on  Essex  St.,  was 
founded  by  the  gift  in  1S67  of  George  Peabody  (p  557) .  It  oc- 
cupies the  old  hall  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  museums  in  the  cotmtry.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  models,  pictures,  and  mementos  of  the  old- 
time  merchant  ships  which  brought  Snlem  her  prosperity. 
There  are  interesting  ethnological  and  natural  history  collec- 
tions and  s])ri  i:nens  of  Oriental  arts  and  crafts.  These  col- 
lections origiuciied  with  the  curios  brought  home  by  ship 
captains  from  foreign  ports.  The  Marine  Society  was  orgaiu/cd 
in  1799  as  a  benevolent  association  to  aid  widows  and  children. 
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Its  membership  was  limited  to  "persons  who  had  actually 
navigated  the  seas  beyond  the  Capt*  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape 
Horn  as  mastrr'^  or  supercargoes  belonging  to  Sniem." 

A  little  further  down  tlu-  street  is  the  Essex  institute  (open 
free  daily),  another  faniou>  scientific  organization.  It  oceu- 
pics  two  l)r}ck  Ijuilflings  on  the  site  of  Governor  Bradstreet's 
mansion  and  W  illiam  II.  Trescolt's  birthplace.  Its  museum 
contains  the  largest  collection  of  antiquarian  and  historical 
objects  illustrating  the  life  of  the  early  New  England  settler. 
There  are  three  t3q)e-roomSy  a  New  England  kitchen  of  1750 
and  a  bedroom  and  parlor  of  1800.  The  picture  gallery  con- 
tains many  portraits  by  Stuart,  Copley,  Trumbull,  etc.  In 
the  rear  of  the  building,  and  approached  through  it,  is  the  old 
John  Ward  house,  built  in  1684,  with  r^n  o^'erhanping  second 
story;  it  is  furnished  in  the  manner  ul  that  time.  In  the 
lean-to  is  an  apothecary  shop  of  1825;  nearby  is  an  old- 
fashioned  shoemaker's  shop  of  1830.  Near  the  back  door  is 
a  well-sweep  and  a  garden  of  the  flowers  and  herbs  that  were 
grown  in  Salem  before  1700.  The  libraries  housed  in  the 
Essex  Institute  contain  valuable  collections  of  old  and  rare 
books.  Behind  the  Institute  is  the  little  first  Quaker  Meeting 
House,  built  in  1686  by  Thomas  Maule.  Formerly  this  was 
traditionally  known  as  the  Roger  WiUiams  Church.  A 
doorway  from  the  Grimshaw  house  is  preserved  dose  by. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  somber  chronicler  of  New  Eng- 
land's austerity,  was  born  in  1S04  in  the  little  gambrel-roofed 
house,  27  Union  St.,  just  off  Esstx  St.  to  the  right.  Between 
Elm  anH  Walnut  Sts.,  half  a  block  away,  is  the  new  Haw- 
thorne Vliwv  Park,  for  which  the  late  Ik'la  Tratt  modeled 
a  statue  of  tlie  author.  Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
the  Manning  house,  12  Herbert  St.,  where  his  room  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  third  story  overlooked  his  birthplace. 

Of  it  he  writes:  "Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accustomed  chamber,  wliere 

I  used  to  ?it  in  days  ^rone  by.  Here  I  have  written  many  talcs.  ^Iin  i!  ! 
1  have  a  biographer,  he  ought  to  make  great  mention  of  this  chamber  in 
my  memoirs,  because  much  of  ray  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here."  At 
another  time  he  said,  "  In  this  dismal  chamber  Fame  was  won."  When 
he  lo^t  his  position  at  the  Custom  House  it  was  to  yet  another  hnu^e, 
14  Maule  St.,  that  he  came  to  tell  his  wife  the  sad  news;  but  when  she 
heard  it  she  only  said:  "  Very  well?  Now  you  can  write  your  romance." 
And  so  "The  Scarlet  T-rTtrr"  was  written.  It  was  there,  too.  that 
James  T.  Fields  found  him  and  had  the  conversation  of  which  he  later 
wrote  in  "Yesterdays  with  Authors."  Hawthorne  belon^'cd  to  an 
old  Salem  family;  Jud^e  Hathorne,  before  whom  the  witches  were 
tried,  wn*!  one  of  his  nnrrstors.  For  j?encrntions  the  family  had  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  but  Hawthorne  failed  to  sec  the  thrill  and  romance  in 
this  old  seafaring,  privateering  life. 

Derby  Street,  along  the  waterfront,  recalls  the  ancient  days 
of  Salem's  glorious  ocean  enterprise.    Here  is  the  stalely  pil- 
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larcf]  Custom  House,  l>u?lt  in  1810  when  the  port  had  already 
begun  to  decline:  here  HawthoriiL'  at  his  desk,  now  in  the 
Essex  Institute,  tirst  thciip^ht  out  and  made  his  notes  for 
-  **The  Scarlet  Letter."  Ju  l  uppositL'  is  the  old  Derby  Wharf, 
where  the  rich  cargoes  iron\  the  Orient  and  plunder  from  cap- 
tured vessels  were  unloaded. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (adm.  25  cents),  built  in 
1669,  but  much  restored,  is  at  59  Turner  St.  Here  Hawthorne 
frequently  visited  his  cousin.  Six  of  the  rooms  with  a  secret 
staircase  are  shown.  At  the  old  Grimshawe  house,  53  Charter 
St  ,  Hawthorne  courted  Sophia  Peabody,  who  became  his  wife. 
This  is  the  scene  of  two  of  Hawthorne's  stories,  "Dr.  Grim- 
shawT's  Secret"  and  "The  Dolliver  Romance."  The  building 
was  serif nisly  damaged  by  fire  in  191 5;  when  repaired  the 
beauiitui  old  doorway  w  is  removed  and  is  now  in  the  rear  of 
Essex  Institute.  The  houst-.  recently  purchased  by  a  Greek 
dancing-master,  has  been  t  raii.>formed  into  a  hotel  for  the 
delectation  of  tourists  who  like  to  say  they  have  spent  a  night 
in  it.  In  the  adjoining  old  ** Burying  Point"  repose  the  re- 
mains of  Governor  Braidstreet,  Chief  Justice  Ljnddc,  Colonel 
John  Hathome,  one  of  the  magistrates  at  the  witch  trials  and 
an  ancestor  of  Nathaniel,  and  other  early  worthies. 

Westward  on  Essex  St.  is  the  Public  Library,  formerly  the 
town  house  of  John  Bertram,  a  merchant  prince  whose  widow 
bequeathed  his  residence  to  the  city  for  its  present  use.  Al 
the  corner  of  North  St.  is  the  Corwin  or  'Witch  House,'  said 
to  have  been  the  properly  of  Roger  Williams.  Here  were 
held  some  of  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the  wntches. 
The  house,  much  changed,  has  a  drug  store  built  in  front. 

The  Ropes  Memorial,  318  E>sex  St.,  the  homestead  of  Judge 
Nathaniel  Ropes  (1726-74).  contains  interesting  old  furniture, 
china,  glass,  and  Colonial  relics.  (Open  free  l  ues.,  Thurs., 
Sat.,  2-5  P.M.,  April  to  December.  Its  oldfashioned  garden 
is  open  every  afternoon  except  Monday.) 

Chestnut  Street,  lined  with  elms  and  stately  houses,  many 
of  them  still  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  early  families,  is 
one  of  the  finest  old  streets  in  America.  Philip  Little,  the 
painter,  lives  at  No.  10.  In  Broad  .St.  is  the  fine  old  Pick- 
ering house  (1660)  always  in  the  possession  of  the  one  family. 

The  old  brick  Court  House,  on  Federal  Sr.,  contains  the 
original  warrants  on  which  the  nineteen  witchcraft  victims 
were  executed,  and  some  of  the  famous  'witch  {)ius,'  whose 
devilish  |>owers  of  torment  were  so  etVicacious  in  producing 
confession.  The  Pierce-N'ichuls  house,  on  I'ederal  St.,  buiii 
in  1782,  is  typical  of  old  Salem  at  its  best;  it  is  filled  with  fine 
old  Sheraton  and  Hep[>lewhite  furniture,  carved  Chinese 
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chairs,  and  other  acquisitions  of  the  ancient  seafaring  family 
who  furnished  their  house  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
In  the  rear  is  a  Spanish  courtyard  with  a  terraced  FInglish 
garden  running  down  to  the  water.  At  the  old  Assembly 
House,  128  Federal  St.,  Washington  attended  a  ball  where 
"there  was  at  least  a  hundred  handsome  and  well-dressed 
ladies"  as  he  remarks  in  his  diary.  Lafayette,  too,  was 
impressed  with  the  brilliance  of  the  reception  tendered  him 


ing;  some  miles  out  toward  the  ocean  are  Bakers,  Little 
Misery,  and  Great  Misery  Islands.  The  bay  is  a  favorite 
harbor  of  refuge;  when  a  storm  is  in  prosp>ect  scores  of  schoon- 
ers hurry  in  from  off  Caj>e  Ann  instead  of  making  for  Gloucester. 

Salem,  after  Plymouth,  is  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  in  New 
EnRland.  It  was  settled  in  1626  as  a  commercial  venture  by  Roger 
Conant  and  others  who  planned  to  prosper  partly  by  agriculture  and 
partly  by  furnishing  winter  quarters  for  the  fishermen  from  the  Banks. 
The  first  Governor,  John  Endicott,  made  this  the  capital  of  the  Colony 
until  superseded  by  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  who  landed  here  in  i6.^o  and  soon  removed  the  scat  of 
government  to  Boston.  It  was  at  Salem  that  Endicott,  in  his  Puri- 
tanical zeal,  cut  the  cross  from  the  British  flag  with  his  sword. 

.\t  first  known  by  the  Indian  name,  Naumkeag,  the  town  later 
received  the  Scriptural  name  of  Salem,  meaning  Peace."  Though 
not  at  first  a  religious  settlement,  the  rigors  of  Puritanism  soon  crept 
in;  in  163 1  Philip  RadclifTe,  after  having  a  scourging  and  his  ears 
clipped  ofT,  was  banished  and  his  property  confiscated,  "for  blasphemy 
against  the  church  of  Salem,  the  mother-church  of  all  this  Holy  Land!" 
The  record  adds,  *'.\nd  thus  wee  doubt  not  that  God  will  be  with  us, 
and  if  God  be  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 

It  was  not  until  1692  that  the  epidemic  of  witchcraft,  which  so  un- 
justly made  Salem  infamous,  reached  here.  The  earliest  instances 
of  witchcraft  in  New  England  occurred  half  a  century  before  this  on 
the  Connecticut  coast  (p  gj),  and  in  the  succeeding  decades  flourished 
all  through  that  section  (p  120).    There  had  also  been  executions  for 


here,  writing:  "Mais  ce  fut  a 
Salem  que  I'eclat  de  sa  recep- 
tion se  fit  particulierement 
remarquer." 


CUSTOM  uorsE 


The  peninsula  of  Salem  is 
prolonged  into  Salem  Neck, 
where  are  the  city  Poor  Farm, 
Fort  Lee,  and  Salem  Willows, 
a  waterside  park  and  pleasure 
ground  thronged  by  holiday- 
makers.  The  Salem  Cadet 
Band  plays  here  frequently  in 
summer.  The  willows  them- 
selves are  of  astonishing  size; 
many  of  them  over  a  century 
old.  On  Winter  Island  in 
Salem  Bay  is  Fort  Picker- 
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witchcraft  in  Plymouth,  Charlestown.  and  Boston  before  (hose  in 
Salem.  But  Salem  has  had  repeated  chroniclers,  from  Cotton  Mather's 
"Wonders  of  the  Invirible  World"  to  LongfeUow's  "New  England 
Tragedies,"  with  the  result  that  in  the  popular  mind  witches  and 
Salem  are  inseparable.  In  fact  witchcraft  came  late  to  Salem  and 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  but  in  that  period  twenty  suffered  death  and 
many  others  were  tortured.  The  notoriety  that  came  upon  the  town 
is  not  due  only  to  the  cruelty  practiced  then,  for  the  Onakers  had  been 
treated  before  this  with  even  great  rigor.  In  1658  Margaret,  the  wife 
of  John  Smith,  a  freeman  and  member  of  the  Salem  church,  became 
a  Quaker;  although  feeble  in  health  she  was  cast  into  prison  and  COO' 
demned  to  ten  stripes  in  the  snow-covered  market  place. 

The  witchcraft  excitement  began  in  1692  at  that  rustic  suburb, 
Salem  Village,  now  Danvers.  Ten  girls,  from  nine  to  seventeen  years 
old.  met  in  the  house  of  one  Samuel  Parris,  a  minister,  to  learn  palm- 
istry and  "magic  tricks"  from  an  Indian  slave  woman,  Tituba  by 
name.  Naturally  witchcraft  was  discussed;  before  long  they  accused 
Tituba  and  two  unfortunate  old  women  of  bcwitchinp  them.  The 
hysteria  spread;  nineteen  unfortunates  were  hanged  on  Gallows  Hill, 
a  mile  west  of  the  town,  and  one  was  pressed  to  death.  The  epidemic 
lasted  only  about  a  year  and  resulted  m  a  strong  reaction  in  1693  with 
the  release  of  the  remnininir  arrused  prisoners  fp  722). 

One  of  the  earliest  shipmasters  of  Salem,  and  one  who  did  most  to 
make  it  a  great  shipping  port,  was  Philip  English,  who  came  to  Salem 
in  1670.  By  i6go  he  was  perhaps  the  richest  man  of  the  New  England 
Colony,  owning  twenty-one  vessels  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
the  ports  of  France.  The  credit  of  opening  the  Far  East  to  American 
commerce  is  due  largely  to  Elias  H.  Derby,  whose  courage  and  enter- 
prise led  him  to  challenge  the  monopoly  of  the  English  and  Dutch  in 
this  rich  commerce.  In  1784  he  opened  up  the  first  American  trade 
direct  with  Russia.  In  1788  his  ship  "Atlantic"  first  displayed  the 
American  flag  in  the  leading  Asiatic  ports.  Between  1785  and  170Q 
he  fitted  out  thirty-seven  vessels  for  1 25  voyages  to  foreign  ports.  His 
last  venture  illustrates  well  his  daring  enterprise.  He  equipped  the 
"Mt.  Vernon"  with  twenty  guns  and  fifty  men  after  hostilities  between 
France  and  the  United  States  harl  broken  out,  and  sent  her  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  $43,000  cargo  of  sugar.  Attacking  French  cruis- 
ers were  driven  off,  port  was  made,  and  the  sugar  exchanged  for  silks 
and  wine  at  a  net  profit  of  $100,000.  Derby  left  an  estate  of  $1,500,000, 
the  largest  fortune  then  accumulated  in  the  nation.  Joseph  Pcabody, 
another  Salem  sea-magnate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury owned  eighty-three  ships,  shipped  7000  seamen  and  promotc'l 
forty  five  cabin  boys  to  captains.  The  English  navigation  laws  struck 
Salem  hard;  not  only  were  the  rich  merchants  endangered  in  trade, 
but  the  whole  community  had  thus  invested  their  savings.  Wavs 
were  found  to  evade  the  laws.  A  newspaper  account  of  1786  tells 
how  one  Row,  a  Custom  House  boatman  or  "tide-waiter"  who  had 
given  information  of  such  evasion,  "  was  taken  from  one  of  the  wharves 
and  conducted  to  the  Common  where  his  head,  body,  and  limbs  were 
covered  with  warm  tar.  and  then  a  larpe  quantity  of  feathers  were 
applied  to  all  parts,  which,  by  closely  adhering  to  the  tar,  exhibited  an 
odd  figure,  the  drollery  of  which  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  poor 
waiter  was  then  exalted  to  a  scat  on  the  front  of  the  cart  and  in  this 
manner  led  into  the  Main  Street,  where  a  paper  with  the  word  'In- 
former* thereon,  in  large  letters,  was  affixed  to  his  breast,  and  another 
paper  with  the  same  w»)r(l  to  his  hack." 

VV^hen  the  Boston  Port  Hill  closed  the  Port  of  Boston.  Salem  became 
the  scat  of  government.  Here  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  and  on  Feb.  26,  x77St  At  the  North  Bridge,  the  first 
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armed  resistance  wa<i  ofTcrcd  to  royal  troops,  sent  to  find  cannon  hidden 
in  the  North  Fields,  and  held  in  check  at.  this  point  by  the  lown:>peopJc. 

By  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Salem's  158  armed  vessi  ls  with  their 
3000  guns  had  taken  445  prizes,  losini;  but  fifty-one  of  tht-ir  own  num- 
ber. In  1794  the  community  owned  160  vessels;  by  1805  thi*  number 
had  Increased  to  230.  At  this  time  cargoes  frequently  realiaed  800 
per  cent.  The  emharKo  of  1S07  and  the  ensuinj;  seisures  by  Britain 
and  France  effectually  ruined  this  source  of  profit. 

In  the  War  of  181 2  Salem  sent  forth  forty  privateers  and  huilL  the 
famous  frigate  "Essex"  which  under  the  command  of  David  Porter 
swept  the  Pacific  clean  of  British  commerce  and  met  a  glorious  end 
in  her  battle  off  the  coast  of  Chile.  Yet  Salem  commerce  never  re- 
covered, though  all  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Salcm-owncd  shijis  from  the  Far  East  sfill  unloaded  at  her  wharves. 

In  the  ^reat  tire  of  IQ14,  407  places  of  business  were  destroyed, 
3718  famihes  rendered  homeless,  and  $738,000  subscribed  by  outsiders. 
The  district,  mainly  the  manufacturing  and  tenement  dbtrict,  has 
been  largely  rebuilt  in  a  somewhat  improved  manner. 

Route  37  (p  721)  leads  through  Danvers  to  Lawrence. 

From  Salem  the  route  crosses  the  Beverly,  or  Essex,  Bridge 
over  the  mouth  of  the  cstuar^'  known  a.s  Danvers  River.  This 
short  cut  to  the  north  from  Boston,  built  in  1787,  was  regarded 
as  a  triumph  of  engineering  so  great  that  when  Washington 
came  this  way  on  his  tour  in  ly^o  and  visited  the  Hon.  George 
Cabot  he  paused  to  inspect  and  praise  so  remarkable  a  struc- 
ture. The  view  upstream,  to  the  left,  includes  a  pan  of  the 
town  of  Danvers  and  the  State  Insane  Asylum  on  Hathome 
Hill.  To  the  right  Is  Beverly  Harbor,  with  Salem  Willows  to 
the  south,  and  to  the  north  the  villas  of  the  Beverly  Fanns 
and  Manchester  regions  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Ann. 

For  direct  continuation  of  the  route  see  p  677. 

Detoui  to  Cape  Ann;  via  Prides  Crossing  and  Manchester 
to  Gloucester,  Rockport,  and  Essex  to  Ipswich.      41.5  m. 

Since  early  Colonial  days  this  rugged  coast  from  Boston  to 
Cape  Ann  has  been  called  The  North  Shore.  From  Beverly 
to  Gloucester  it  is  lined  with  magnificent  estates.  The  road 
from  Beverly  to  Gloucester  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heavy 
grades  is  paved  with  Bermudez  asphalt  aisled  by  the  penetra- 
t  ion  method.  Hiis  construction  was  begun  in  1909  and  has  been 
adde<l  to  each  year  (p  87  0- 

After  crossing  the  old  Essex  Bridge  into  Beverly  (p  670) 
the  route  hears  right  and  then  left  on  Cabot  St  ,  then  right 
l)y  the  South  Cluirch  on  Hale  Si.  on  whicli  many  of  the  largest 
estates  border,  facing  Woodburys  Point  and  Beverly  Cove. 
Paramatta,  where  Mr.  Taft  spent  the  latter  summers  of 
his  Presidency,  is  now  the  residence  of  Lincoln  R.  IVa- 
body.  On  Ober  St.  off  Hale  to  the  right  are  the  estates  of 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans  and  A.  Shuman.  At  Woodberry  and 
Ober  Sts.  lived  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  who  commanded 
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the  military  company  "Flower  of  Essex"  when  it  was  anni- 
hilated at  Bloody  Brook,  Deerfield,  in  1675  (p  vuV  George 
i^dwanl  Woodbury  poet  and  critic,  a  member  of  the  old 
Beveri}  lamily,  resides  at  the  corner  of  Dane  and  Essex  Sts. 
Near  Bur^^.>s  Point  is  the  Robert  D.  Evans  residence  with  its 
lovely  1  Lallan  gardens  that  cost  $100,000  or  more,  constructed 
on  the  site  of  the  Evans  house  occupied  by  President  Taft  and 
now  at  Marblehead  (p  664) .    Here  begins  the  *  exclusive  zone.' 

At  Chapman's  Corner  the  route  curves  to  the  right  throudi 
a  stretch  of  wooded  estates.  Left  on  Boyle  St.  is  the 
Montserrat  Golf  Club.  The  early  settlers  thought  this  region 
bewitched,  and  it  is  still  known  as  the  Witch  Woods. 
Wood's  **New  England  Prospect"  says,  "Some,  being  lost  in 
the  wnofls.  have  henrrl  such  terrible  roarings  as  have  ma(!e 
them  ;;^.'hast ;  which  might  he  cither  devils  or  lions;  there  being 
no  01  her  creatures  which  use  10  roar,  saving  bears,  which  have 
noi  such  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring."  On  Prince  St..  to  the 
right,  just  beyond  Chapman's  Corner,  is  the  Mason  Hou^^e, 
during  1915  the  summer  home  of  the  British  Embassy.  Soon 
the  r^  reaches  the  shore  at  Mingo  Beach,  named  for  Robin 
Mingo,  Thomas  Woodbury's  negro  slave,  whose  hut  stood  on 
the  adjoining  ufdand.  He  obtained  consent  from  his  master 
to  marry  a  squaw  on  condition  that  she  serve  the  master  until 
his  death,  and  then  be  dismissed  with  a  suit  of  clothes  suitable 
to  her  rank.   The  only  issue  was  a  daughter  named  Ginger. 

Henry  Clay  Frick  owns  and  occupies  Eagle  Rock,  453  Hale 
St.,  the  greater  pari  of  the  year.  A  lion's  head  fountain  in 
the  stone  wall  between  hnmmercd  iron  fencing  faces  the 
beautiful  estate.  The  hantlsome  residences  throughout  this 
section  are  in  every  style  from  the  English  manor  to  the 
FilikIi  chateau  or  the  Italian  villa  and  are  the  product  of 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Boston  esthetic  competition. 

Pbides  CftossxNG  (3.5).  The  private  entrance  opposite  the 
station  leads  to  the  lordly  estates  of  Judge  Wm.  H.  Moore,  the 
kte  Mrs.  £.  C.  Swift,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Francis  Lee  Hi^n- 
son,  Frederick  C.  Ayer,  of  Sarsaparilla  origins,  R.  S.  Bradley, 
Washington  B.  Thomas,  head  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  other 
plutocrats.  Ex-senator  Beveridge  has  recently  acquired  Sel- 
wood,  the  McKee  place,  not  far  beyond. 

The  route  still  follows  Hale  St.  through  a  charming  country. 

Beverly  Farms  (4.5)  is  the  easternmost  part  of  Beverly. 
The  Italian  Embassy  is  at  Pitch  Pine  Hall  on  Valley  St.,  for- 
merly occupied  by  Philander  C.  Knux  and  also  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  also  a  summer  resident. 

Just  beyond  Beverly  Farms  Station  the  route  passes  the 
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old  home  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  to  which  he  applied  the 
title  of  " Beverly-by-the-L)e[>ot "  as  a  sly  dig  at  Manchestcr- 
by-the-Sca.  Passing  West  Beach,  half  a  mile  further  on,  the 
road  recrosses  R.R.  and  leads  inland  but  still  eastward.  At 
West  Manchester,  by  the  shore,  is  The  Rocks,  the  late 
Eben  D.  Jordan's  summer  place. 

IJH   MANCHESTER.   Pop  {twp)  267S  {1910),  294S  (1915).  Estex 
Co,   Settled  1626.   Mfg.  lettthtr  and  fumitwe. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  North  Shore  fashion. 

Its  common  appellation,  Manchcster-by-the  Sca,  originated 

with  the  late  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  to  distinguish  it  from 

Manchester,  N.H. 

The  Memorial  Library,  given  by  the  Hon.  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  is  on  the  road  to  the  right  beyond  the  Town  iiall. 
1l  contains  some  old  wood  carvings  of  interest. 

The  Fields  were  formerly  the  lending  sumnef  resMents,  with  R.  H. 

Dana.  Jr..  the  .luthor  of  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast."  James  T. 
FieM^'  prominence  not  only  as  a  pul)lishcr,  hut  as  a  litterateur,  brought 
many  iaiellectual  Icaflers  to  the  red-roofed  gambrel  house  slill  crown- 
ing the  bald  brow  of  Thunderbolt  Hill,  the  promontory  that  shelters 
the  little  harbor  from  the  southeasterly  winds.  Here,  too,  in  later 
years  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Louise  Imogen  Guiaey  often  visited 
Mrs.  Fields.  Of  the  earlier  days  Bayard  Taylor,  Fields'  guest,  writes: 
"On  the  edge  of  a  lofty  bluff  stood  the  Kray  old  mansion  of  the 
venerable  poet.  Richard  H.  Dana.  The  place  is  singularly  wild, 
lonely,  and  picturesque.  No  other  dwelling  is  visible.  A  little  bight 
of  the  coast  thrusts  out  its  iron  headlands  at  a  short  distance  on  etther 
side:  the  surf  thnn  1<  rs  inrcs'^antly  below;  and  in  front  the  open  ocean 
stretches  to  the  ^ky.  Mr.  Dana's  only  neighbors  are  the  vessels 
that  come  and  go  at  greater  or  less  distances." 

Beach  Street,  which  leads  past  the  foot  of  this  bluff,  also 
leads  to  the  Singing  Beach,  so  called  because  of  the  whimpering 
squeak  which  its  sKarp  quartz  sand  emits  when  trodden  upon. 
Even  the  singing  of  the  sand  stirred  by  the  waves  can  be 
heard  with  the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination. 

The  route  leaves  the  town  by  Sea  St.,  turning  left  on  Summer 
St.,  the  rrlmiccster  road,  opposite  the  old  burning  ground  of 
i66i.  On  the  left  of  Summer  Si.  are  the  grounds  of  the  Essex 
Country  Club,  whose  new  club  house  and  wellknown  links 
are  among  (he  l)est  on  the  coast.  Ocean  Street,  on  the  right, 
leads  to  Kettle  Cove  and  Coolidgc's  Point.  The  latter  is 
nameil  for  the  family  oi  T.  Jefferson  CooUdge,  former  Minister 
to  France.  The  splendid  Georgian  house  of  the  late  T.  J. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  is  conspicuous.  The  direct  route  leads  straight 
on  to  Gloucester  (p  675). 

Note.  A  shore  road  leads  by  way  of  Raymond  St.  on  the 
right,  just  beyond*  to  Magnolu  Ci-s),  ''the  Newport  of  Mas- 
sachusetts," characterized  by  great  social  activity,  Kke  its 
westerly  neighboia.    Once  Old  Kettle  Cove,  its  name  is  now 
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derived  from  the  ri(hly  .scented  and  rare  magnolia  glauca 
which  grows  in  the  swamps  herealouis.  where  few  but  the 
urchin  flower-peddlers  can  find  it.  hi  liub  bca^ide  village  was 
The  Hulk,  William  Morris  Hunt's  studio  in  a  loft,  only  to  be 
reached  by  a  ladder  which  the  peace-seeking  artist  hauled  up 
after  him.  Hunt's  memory  deserves  public  perpetuation  as 
the  first  to  make  America  acquainted  with  the  modern  French 
landscape  school  and  also  as  one  of  the  early  friends  and  sup- 
porters  of  Millet.  Not  far  off  shore  is  Norman's  Woe,  the 
treacherous  reef  of  Lon^^fellow's  "Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

"And  fust  through  the  iiiidniRht  dark  and  drear. 
Through  ihe  whistlinK  sk-et  and  snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  Khust,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  Reef  of  Normaa's  Woe." 

In  the  rocky  shore  is  Rafe's  Chasm,  a  fissure  in  which  the 

sea  roars  and  purgles.  A  mile  and  a  half  across  the  water  is 
Eastern  Poini,  thr  outer  arm  of  Oloucester  Harbor.  To  the 
left  are  the  home  of  John  Hays  Flnmniond  and  the  steel  wire- 
k  ^s  lowers  at  the  Iahorator>'  of  Joiin  I  Fays  Hammond,  Jr., 
whu>e  iiivt'iilions,  the  wireless-contrullLil  boai  and  torpedo 
and  the  thermos  incendiary  bomb,  have  placed  him  among 
the  foremost  inventors  of  the  age  of  Armageddon, 

i4M    GLOUCESTER.    Pop  24^98  (1910),  24,478  ( 191S).    Essex  Co. 

Settled  1623.  Indian  name  Wyngaersheek.  Port  oj  Entry. 
Mfg.  dried  fish,  glue^  boats,  nets,  and  twine;  fish  and  granite. 
Value  of  Product  {1913),  $$Jin/>00:  Pa^,  $l,I4Sfi00. 
Daily  steamboat  (n  Boston. 

America's  second  lisfiing  jiort  and  the  easternmost  city  of 
Massachusetts,  (INik  i^ter  is  even  more  significant  to  the 
traveler  as  a  quaint,  oli lidsl^ioncd  town  with  unlimited  o|)iH)r- 
tunities  for  the  holiday  |>leasures  of  sea  and  shore.  On  ihe 
tip  of  the  cape,  with  the  marshy  estuary  of  Squam  River  cutting 
through  from  Gloucester  Harbor  to  Annisquam  Harbor, 
Gloucester  and  Rockport  are  really  an  island,  whose  edge  is 
fringed  with  villages  and  summer  houses  and  whose  heart  is 
the  stony  wilderness  of  Dog  Town  Common,  now  only  visited 
by  geologists  to  study  its  remarkable  terminal  moraine.  Yet 
here  is  a  dead  village,  like  Goldsmith's  "Sweet  Auburn," 
with  the  roads  and  walls  of  early  settlers. 

Gloucester  j)eople,  with  their  surroundings,  and  especially 
the  fishermen  s  hard  yet  romantic  life,  have  inspired  mt)re  than 
one  author.  Rudyard  Kipling  sailed  to  the  Bank^  in  a 
Gloucester  schooner  and  produced  *' Captains  Courageous,'* 
execrated  by  local  mariners  on  technical  groimds,  yet  strong 
in  sea  pictures.  James  B.  Connolly's  '^Out  of  Gloucester" 
and  other  tales  of  fishermen  are  almost  as  wellknown. 

On  Middle  St.  is  the  church  of  the  Independent  Christian 
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Society,  erected  1804,  the  first  Universalist  congregation  in 
America  (1770).  It  has  an  old  organ,  the  booty  of  a  privateer 
in  the  Revolution,  which  is  played  by  turning  a  crank.  At 
least  ten  houses  on  this  street  were  built  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  among  them  the  dwelHng  erected  by  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers  about  1775,  No.  64,  and  directly  opposite,  No.  51, 
that  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  built  about  1752.  The 
Sargent-Murray-Gilman  house,  No.  47,  was  built  about  1768  by 
VVinthrop  Sargent  as  a  wedding  present  for  his  daughter  Judith 
who  married  Rev.  John  Murray,  father  of  .\merican  Universalism. 


Here  was  born  in  17Q1  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman,  author  of  "Fair 
Harvard."  Architecturally  the  interior  is  notable,  especially 
the  staircase  and  mantles.  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  L.  M. 
Powers,  the  house  has  recently  been  purchased  by  a  committee 
for  permanent  preservation. 

The  building  now  the  Sawyer  Free  Library,  Dale  Ave.  and 
Middle  St.,  was  erected  in  1764  and  has  been  changed  but  little 
since.  The  Riggs  house,  built  in  1658  by  Thomas  Riggs,  the 
first  school  master,  is  situated  on  a  side  road  off  Washington  St. 
Many  older  houses  in  this  vicinity  are  the  stor>'-and-a-half 
style,  because  a  two-stor>'  house  was  taxed  more. 

Across  the  harbor  is  Eastern  Point,  a  huge  natural  break- 
water against  the  Atlantic's  eastern  gales.  An  artist  colony  as 
well  as  several  hotels  is  located  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
splendid  cliff  and  crag  landscape  and  the  clean,  bracing  breezes. 

A  fishing  station  was  founded  here  in  lOi.j,  although  visited  in  1605 
by  Champlain.  who  called  the  harbor  "  Le  beau  port."    Captain  John 
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Sniith,  that  prince  of  explorers,  hero,  arul  rnrmncer,  gave  the  name  to 
this  promontory  of  "  Tragabizanda "  ia  memory  of  the  fair  Moslem 
to  whom,  according  to  hh  u!e.  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Milk, 
Thachers,  and  Straitsmouth  Islands,  lying  off  its  extreme  point,  he 
called  the  "Three  Turk's  Heads"  to  commemorate  the  three  he  had  cut 
ofi  with  his  doughty  sword  in  his  escape  from  Turkish  captivity.  The 
name  Cape  Ann  was  later  bestowed  m  honor  of  Anne  of  Denmark, 
mother  of  Charles  I. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  schooner  type  was  launched  here  about  17 14. 
It  Is  related  that  a  boy  watching  her  trial  trip  and  marveling  at  her 
speed,  cried,  "See  how  she  schoons!"  "A  schooner  let  her  bel" 
said  the  builder  .standing  by.  In  1775  the  town  was  homliarded  by 
the  British  sloop-of-war  " Falcon"  but  without  much  (iamage.  On 
this  occasion  Captain  Joseph  Rogers  and  his  minute  men,  aided  by 
Colonel  Joseph  Foster,  met  the  enemy  and  captured  four  boats,  a 
small  tender,  a  prize  schooner,  and  forty  men,  and  compelled  the 
*' Falcon*'  to  withdraw,  each  side  losing  two  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  Gloucester  was  second  to  Marble- 
head  as  a  fishinp  port,  but  the  war  nearly  extinguished  this  industry. 
About  1850  ihc  hiiheries  bei^an  to  revive;  by  j86o  they  had  again 
become  the  principal  indust  r> ;  and  since  that  time  the  city  has  changed 
from  a  cjuaint  Xew  England  villa^je  to  a  fairly  modern  city,  although 
still  retaining  much  of  its  oldfashioned  picturesqueness,  and  "an  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell"  which  stiU  pervades  the  streets  when  the  wind 
blows  across  from  the  fish  sheds.  Between  1830  and  1907  over  5000 
lives  and  700  vessels  were  lost  in  the  industry.  The  proportion  of 
losses  has  been  greatly  redueed  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  use  of  abler 
vessels  with  auxitiary  motors  and  by  modern  methods  of  fishing.  To 
this  day  an  annual  service  is  held  at  the  water's  edge  in  memory  of 
those  lost  at  sea,  and  flowers  are  cast  on  the  ebbing  tide* 

Leaving  Gloucester  the  route  continues  north  on  Middle  St. 
into  Pleasant  St.,  bearing  left  alonp  Prospect  St.  to  Main  St. 
\l  the  fork  the  route  turns  left  on  J^astern  Ave.,  following  the 
car  tracks  to  the  square  and  then  right  on  Broadway  into 

19M   ROCKPORT.    Pop  (twp)  4211  {1910).  4SS1  {191S).   B$M€X  Co. 

Inc.  1840.    Mjg.  granite. 

The  little  town  has  several  old  houses  of  interest.  The 
Congregational  Church,  on  Main  St.,  preserves  the  eaiuioii  ball 
vvhiLii  struck  its  steeple  during  the  bombardment  by  the 
British  frigate  "Nymph"  in  1812.  The  mark  is  indicated  by 
a  fac-siinile  ball,  painted  black.  The  surrounding  country  is 
pleasantly  diversified  by  woods»  cliffs,  and  beaches. 

A  bit  of  Rockport  which  seems  like  some  foreign  land 
dropped  down  in  its  midst  is  Forest  St.,  a  little  Finnish 
settlement,  which  has  its  own  church,  stores,  and  a  library 
containing  about  600  volumes  in  the  Finnish  language. 

Sandy  Bay,  formed  by  Straitsmouth  Point  on  the  south  and 
Anrircw's  Point  on  the  north,  is  to  become  a  National  Harbor 
of  Refuge,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  Government 
is  building  a  two-mile  breakwater  which  will  enclose  1664 
acres  to  accommodate  ships  of  the  greatest  draft.    Its  case  of 
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access  promises  much  for  its  future;  it  is  already  a  favorite 

stopping  place  for  the  Atlantic  Squadron. 

On  Thachcrs  Island,  which  lies  southward  off  Emergens  Point, 
are  the  twin  lighthouses,  a  third  of  a  mile  apart.  The  island 
received  its  name  from  Anthony  Thacher  of  Yarraonth,  who  in  1635 

sailed  from  Ncwburyport  for  Marblehcad  with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. The  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  tcrrit)le  storm  and  the  live  children 
were  lost.  An  account  of  his  shipwreck  written  by  Anthony  to  his 
brother  Peter  was  printed  in  Mather's  "Remarkable  Providences," 
and  the  storm  is  also  menttnncf^  in  Winthrnp's  Journal,  1635.  's  the 
awful  tempest  of  that  time  which  has  become  historic.  Whit  tier, 
who  missed  few  incidents  in  New  England  history,  based  his  poem 
*'Thc  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery"  upon  this  event. 

Leaving  Rockport,  or  the  South  Village,  the  road  follows  the 
trolley  to  Pigeon  Cove,  sometimes  called  the  *  North  Village,' 
passing  over  the  stone  bridge  from  the  granite  quarries  to  the 
Rockport  Granite  Company's  wharves. 

Cutting  across  the  headland  of  Halibut  Point  and  leaving 
the  hamlet  of  Ocean  View  on  the  right,  the  road  meets  the 
northern  shore  at  Folly  Cove,  a  lonesome,  grim  lit  tie  bay  with 
Folly  Point  and  its  fishei  huts  on  ihc  norihcrn  border.  There 
are  beautiful  views  of  Ipswich  Bay,  including  the  distant  New 
Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isles  of  Shoais. 

The  route  leads  through  the  villages  of  Lanesville  (32.5) 
and  Bay  View  (24.0)  to  Annisquam  (24.5),  a  spot  favored  by 
artists.  The  Riggs  house,  built  in  1660  and  said  to  be  the 
oldest  on  the  cape,  is  on  Vine  St.  The  Babson  house  with  its 
gambrel  roof,  built  in  T740.  contains  much  antique  furniture; 
under  the  gables  are  the  nir]  ?lave  pens,  wort h  inspection. 
The  old  Dennison  house  on  Revere  St.  is  much  visited: 
erected  by  (leorge  Dennison  in  1727,  it  still  has  its  original 
shape  and  a[)pc:irance  and  is  occu{)ied  by  one  of  his  descend- 
ants. The  Lilcry  house,  built  in  1710,  is  in  the  style  of  the 
oldfashioned  blockhouse  with  projecting  upper  story  and  long 
slanting  roof;  the  slave  pen  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  route  leads  across  Goose  Cove  and  past  the  marshes  of 
the  Squam  and  the  Mill  rivers  to  Gloucester  (29.0),  where  it 
leaves  the  city  by  Middle  St.  and  Western  Ave.  Passing 
through  West  Gloucester  (32.0)  on  Little  River,  the  road 
traverses  a  broken  wooded  country  to 

ieJd  ESSEX,  Pop  itwp)  1621  {1910),  1677  {1915),  Inc.  1819. 
indkm  name  Chebaeco,  Mfg.  nporting  goodu  and  thip$. 
Essex  is  a  well-kept,  attractive  village  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  estates.  A  part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the 
Chebaco  Woods,  a  lovely  forest  tract  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
It  is  intersected  by  winding  wood  drives  and  paths,  which  are 
in  high  favor  with  horsel)ack  riders.  Most  of  the  drives  are 
duscd  to  automobilisis.   For  many  years  this  was  a  busy 
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shipbuilding  town  and  many  fishing  craft  are  still  built  here 
fur  Gloucester  and  Boston.  With  the  exception  of  Bath,  Me., 
Essex  is  the  only  town  where  this  occupation  has  continued 
from  Revolutionary  days  as  the  leading  source  of  income.  In 
tlie  meeting  house  hangs  a  bell  cast  by  Paul  Revere;  it  Is  st^ 
in  use  and  Is  on  view  to  those  who  will  damber  up  the  dim 
old  staircase  in  the  tower.  John  Wise,  pastor  here  in  Colonial 
days,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  enunciate  the  doctrine  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  was  t3mmny.  He  persuaded  the 
town  officers  not  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  Governor  Andros, 
and  was  therefore  thrown  into  jail.  Essex  wiis  the  birthplace 
of  Rulus  Choate,  one  of  t  In  greatest  of  American  lawyers. 

The  route  follows  the  trolley  past  the  meeting  house  and  at 
the  three  corners  beyond  bears  right  on  Northern  Ave.  to 
lp:swich  Ui-5i  P  ^>S3)« 

2S^   BEVERLY,   Pop  IBfiSO  (1919),  32^  {191$).   Et9€X  Co, 

Settled  1626.  Mfg.  shoe  machmery  and  shoes;  mineral 
oils  and  fish.    VtUue  0/  Froduct  iI9IS),  $7jSS6/)00;  PayroU, 

Beverly,  'The  Yankee  Sonento,*  at  the  base  of  Cape  Ann, 
is  the  portal  of  the  famous  summer  oolonies  on  a  large  section 
of  the  North  Shore.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company's  plant,  and  is  a  port  for  the  distribution  of  petro- 
leum products.  The  direct  route  through  the  city,  Rantoul 
St.,  passes  through  the  manufacturing  district.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Essex  Bridge 
from  Salem  and  following  Lothrop  and  Cab(»t  Sts. 

Beverly  contains  many  old  houses  and  historic  sites.  At 
Leache's  Tavern,  at  the  curner  of  Cal)ot  and  Front  Sis.,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Essex  Bridge  used  to  meet.  88  Cabot  St. 
was  built  by  Joshua  Fisher,  M.D.  While  suigeon  of  a  pri- 
vateer he  was  captured,  escaped  to  France*  returned  home  and 
became  interested  in  the  first  cotton  factory.  He  later  en- 
dowed  the  Fisher  Professorship  of  natural  history  at  Harvard 
College.  The  house  at  Cabot  and  Central  Sts.,  built  by  John 
Cabot  about  1694,  is  now  the  home  of  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society.  Nearly  opposite,  in  the  house  built  by  the  Hon. 
George  Cabot,  Washington  took  breakfast  in  1769.  At  Cabot 
and  Judson  Sts.  lived  Deacon  John  Lowe,  who  was  impressed 
and  served  for  seven  years  on  board  a  British  brig  until  l  adly 
Wounded  in  a  naval  action.  Wilson  1  lagg,  the  naLuiaiist, 
bom  on  Cabot  St.,  wrote  several  popular  voliunes  on  the 
woods  and  birds  of  New  England.  Lucy  Larcom  was  bom  at 
13  Waliis  St.  For  the  Beverly  Cove  section  see  p  672. 

By  the  North  Beverly  Fire  Station  on  Cabot  St.  is  a  tablet 
erected  on  the  site  of  America's  first  cotton  mill.  The  Post 
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Office,  on  Rantoul  St.,  opposite  the  R.R.  station,  and  the  Public 
Library,  on  Essex  St.,  are  the  best  public  buildings. 

Beverly  is  one  of  the  principal  distributing  points  for  Texas 
oil;  a  line  of  tank  steamers  is  operated  between  this  port  and 
Port  Arthur,  Texas.  Market-gardening  is  a  thriving  industry 
in  this  locality,  and  greenhouses  and  cold  frames  are  con- 
spicuous.   Cod-fishing  is  another  source  of  income. 


Conrttsy  of  H'allatt  Sutting 
THE  BALCH  HOUSE.  BEVERLY,  BUILT  ABOUT  1638 


The  first  settler  of  Beverly,  then  called  "the  Cape  Ann  side,"  was 
Roger  Conant,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Plymouth  in  1623. 
Conant  became  the  first  promoter  in  the  British  colonies.  After  in- 
vestigating the  business  possibilities  of  Plymouth,  Nantasket,  and 
Cape  .\nn,  he  removed  to  Salem  in  1626,  locating  p>ermanenlly  in  Bev- 
erly a  few  years  later.  His  active  commercial  spirit  made  him  the 
first  man  of  affairs  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  ablest 
promoter  of  fisheries  and  agriculture.  His  house  probably  stood  on 
the  east  si'de  of  Cabot  St.,  near  Balch  St..  on  an  Indian  road  leading 
from  the  sea  to  Wenham  Lake  by  way  of  Bass  River.  Nathan  Dane, 
codifier  of  American  law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  is  another  celeb- 
rity of  Beverly. 

Beverly  was  incorporated  in  1668  because  there  was  no  bridge 
over  the  river;  the  inhabitants  found  crossing  the  ice  in  the  winter 
so  dangerous  that  they  built  a  church  of  their  own  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent community.  From  farmers  they  became  fishermen  and  then 
manufacturers.  In  1788  the  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  built 
here  and  soon  afterward  shoemaking  became  a  leading  industry.  No 
other  city  of  20.000  in  this  country  has  so  large  a  valuation:  $42,000,000. 
It  has  never  had  a  liquor  license  and  spends  much  for  improvements. 
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On  leaving  Beverly  the  route  passes  the  old  Balch  house  at 
Balch  and  Cabot  Sts.,  built  about  1638  by  John  Balch;  and  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  plant  (p  869)  of  nearly 
300  acres.  It  earns  more  than  Ss.000,000  annual  net  profit  and 
employs  from  4000  to  5000  persons.  lis  products  are  leased 
and  the  business  is  practically  a  monopoly.  An  arrangement 
with  the  Beverly  School  Board  provides  industrial  training  in 
connection  with  the  high  school.  The  buildings  are  the  latest 
achievement  In  scientific  factory  construction.  By  the  road  is 
the  estate  of  its  former  president,  the  late  Sidney  W.  Winslow. 

The  route  follows  the  blue  markers  inland  across  the  base  ai 
Cape  Ann  through  a  region  of  great  estates.  Two  miles 
beyond  Beverly  the  road  skirts  Wen  ham  Lake,  once  famed 
through  the  world.  Fifty  years  ago  and  more,  Wenham  Lake 
ice  was  known  in  the  Antipodes;  Calcutta  especially  relied 
u{)on  this  little  body  of  water  for  its  refrigeration.  Thackeray, 
Kipliiig,  and  others  refer  to  the  ice  .is  a  matter  of  course.  An 
enterprising  Englishman  bought  a  lake  in  Norway  and  renamed 
it  Wenham  Lake  to  promote  the  sale  of  its  ice. 

A  boulder  monument  by  the  roadside  mari^s  the  spot  where 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  of  Salem  preached  the  first  sermon  after 
the  settlement  was  founded.  The  text  was  "In  Enon  near 
to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there,"  and  Enon 
remained  the  name  of  the  village  for  some  years  and  is  still 
the  name  of  a  principal  street. 

iO^  WENBAM.  Pop  {twp)  mo  {1910),  1068  {1915).  SetaedlSSS* 
A  traveler  in  these  parts  in  1686  wrote:  ''Wenham  is  a  deli- 
cious paradise;  it  abotmds  with  rural  pleasures  and  I  would 
choose  it  above  all  other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in."  His 
testimony  is  still  borne  out  by  the  number  of  country  homes 
on  the  main  street  and  the  well-kept  appearance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, due  to  the  X'illage  Improvement  Society.  Behind 
many  older  houses  stand  little  sheds,  formerly  shoe  shops, 
where  the  families  worked  at  binding  shoes.  The  Timothy 
Pickering  huu:3e  (1650)  was  built  by  Richard  Goldsmith,  a 
settler,  and  later  occupied  by  Colonel  Pickering,  a  notable 
personage  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Hamilton-Wenham  is  the  railroad  station, — one  of  the  few 
hyphenated  stops  in  America.  At  the  further  end  of  the  village 
the  route  crosses  R.R.,  following  the  blue  markers  to 

32j0    HAMILTON.    Pop  itwp)  1749  {1910),  1879  {191$).  EsMtx 
Co.    Settled  162J. 

Hamilton  was  named  in  honor  of  Aleiander  Hamilton.  . 
'Gail  Hamilton/  Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  the  keen-penned  author 
and  for  many  years  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Washington, 
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was  born  at  the  "Dodge  Place/'  on  the  slope  just  outside  the 
^  village,  in  1838,  taking  her  characteristic  pen  name  from  the 
town.  She  was  one  of  the  first  newspaper  women  in  this 

country  and  a  popular  writer.  Her  last  work  was  a  life  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  married  her  cousin. 

In  the  old  church  and  parsonage  beside  it  preached  and  lived 
Manassch  Cutler,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of 
New  England.  Politician,  preacher,  and  physician,  his  activ- 
ities were  almost  limitless.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  company  thai  settled  the  Northwest  Territory^  and  lob- 
bied through  the  legislation  that  kept  slavery  out  of  it. 

To  the  east  are  the  grounds  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club,  which 
with  the  Essex  Country  Club  (p  674)  is  the  center  of  an  exclu- 
sive social  life.  This  was  first  established  on  the  heights  above 
Mystic  Lake,  in  Winchester  (p  627),  some  thirty  years  ago. 
The  name  ''Myopia"  was  adopted  in  whimsical  reference  to 
the  myopic  tendencies  of  some  of  its  members. 

Tn  iSf)4  increase  of  wealth  and  need  of  larpcr  prounds  forced  the 
club  U)  move  iu  headquarters  to  its  present  location.  The  dub  house, 
in  keeping  with  its  environment,  is  «  remodeled  homestead  of  i77>t 
with  but  little  suggestion,  from  a  distance  at  least,  of  the  perfection 
of  equipment  characteristic  of  the  Hnks,  polo  grounds,  and  other  fea- 
tures. Polo  has  since  x88S  been  a  popular  sport  with  Myopians,  and 
the  matches  are  among  the  events  of  the  North  Shore  season.  The 
Hunt,  owinpr  to  the  lack  of  suitable  conditions  for  the  pursuit  of  Rey- 
nard himself,  is  customarily  a  'drag,'  and  the  scent  is  laid  on  with 
anise.  However,  there  is  many  a  splendid  run  after  the  hounds  over 
this  rolltn/:  country,  with  no  lark  of  thoroughbred  hordes  and  riders. 
The  kennels  are  justly  famous.  The  club  has  the  hnest  eighteen -hole 
golf  course  on  thfs  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  many  tournaments  are  held 
here.  The  past  few  years  have  seen  numerous  additions  and  altera- 
tions in  the  cliih  house,  which  affc'^t  its  growing  popularity. 

Among  the  residents  of  Hamilton  is  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
Ex-secret  an'' of  the  Navy  and  former  .\iril)assa(l<)r  to  Italy  and 
Russia,  whose  house,  a  terra  colta  residence,  with  an  Italian 
garden,  is  to  the  left  just  beyond  the  church.  Rodolphe 
Agassiz,  of  the  wellknown  family  of  scientists  and  capitalists, 
enriched  by  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  devdofiments,  lives  on 
County  Road  at  The  Kennels.  The  restmd  Colonial  house 
opposite  the  church  is:  the  home  of  Nathan  Matthews,  a  fonner 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

Beyond  Hamilton  the  route,  with  blue  markers,  passes 
many  large  residential  estates.  Among  them  arc  the  follow- 
ing: George  F.  Bnrnard's  nn  County  Road;  James  H.  Proctor's 
and  ¥.  V.  Fra/in  o:,  1  cllows  Road;  F'rank  R.  Appleton's, 
** Ai)[)icton  Farms  and  II.  W,  Mason's,  Heartbreak  Row.  A 
mile  out  from  the  village  is      mcient  milestone,  on  the  left. 

Appleton's  Bridge  across  Miles  River  bears  an  inscription 
telling  of  its  construction.  On  the  culvert  over  a  brook  just 
outside  Ipswich  is  the  inscription: 
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"This  road,  from  Rowley  to  Salem,  was  luid  out  in  the  year  1640 
by  order  of  the  General  Court.  It  was  then  known  aft  the  Bay  Road« 
and  was  the  first  road  thus  authorised." 

S6S    IPSWICH,   Pop  {twp)  5777  {1910),  6272  (1915).    Essex  Co. 

StUM  1623,  Indian  name  Agawanxt  "meadow.**  M/g. 
hosierjft  shoes,  and  isinglass.  Motorboats  to  all  pomilB  ofi 
the  Ipswich  river.  Castle  Neck,  and  Plum  Jsland. 

This  ancient  town  on  the  Ipswich  river,  overlooking  the 
Ipswich  marshes,  lies  nestled  between  the  drumlins  of  Town 
Hill  and  Heartbreak  Hill.  An  andent  village  with  some  fine 
old  houses,  modem  industry  has  brought  in  a  considerable 
foreign  factory-element,  so  today  the  old  and  new  rub  elbows. 
On  the  elm-shaded  streets  one  sees  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Portu 
giicse  as  frequently  as  nntivc  born  Americans;  and  a  fine  old 
New  England  dwelling  has  been  turned  into  a  Greek  coffee- 
house. A  few  years  ago  conditions  in  the  hosiery  mills  led  to 
a  prolonged  strike  and  made  the  town  a  center  of  1.  VV.  W. 
activities.  Yet  the  new  turners,  as  a  whole,  feel  a  local  pride 
in  the  place  anti  us  hL>>torical  IcaiLncs, 

At  the  further  end  of  South  Green,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  a  square  stone  montmient,  erected  by  the  Historical 
Society,  states  amons  other  things  that  Ezeluel  Cheever  was 
the  first  master  in  the  little  school  nearby.  Beside  the  old 
church  is  the  beautiful  old  house  ol  the  late  John  Heard,  one 
of  the  town's  benefactors. 

The  road  to  the  left  crosses,  near  the  center  of  the  town,  the 
old  stone  bridge  which  was  built  by  town  and  county  in  176  ^ 
and  is  known  as  the  Choate  Bridpe  .\bove  it  is  the  Upper 
river,  a  fresh-watt r  stream,  with  good  canoeing  and  fishing. 
Below  is  the  Lower  river,  an  estuary  where  motorboats  wait 
for  passengers  for  all  points  on  the  Ipswich  river,  Castle  Neck 
River,  Plum  Island,  and  the  pleasant  route  along  Plum  Island 
Sound  to  Newburyport.  Plum  Island  is  worth  a  visit;  among 
other  features,  besides  the  remarkable  sand  dunes,  b  an  unusual 
sun-dial  mth  three  faces  and  three  gnomons,  one  to  the  east 
and  one  to  the  west  as  well  as  the  more  normal  southern  face. 

Meeting  House  Green  has  always  been  the  social  center 
of  the  town.  Mere  stood  the  first  meeting  house,  and  here,  as 
in  all  New  England  towns,  the  implements  of  law  and  order, 
the  stocks  and  the  whipping  post,  were  early  erected.  Several 
public  buildings  now  face  the  Green,  including  the  i*ublic 
Librar\',  the  gift  of  Augustine  Heard.  Also  facing  the  Green 
are  the  buildings  once  occupied  by  the  Ipswich  Female  Semi- 
nary, where  Mary  Lyon,  one  of  the  first  of  New  England's 
great  women  educators,  taught  (1828-34)  and  worked  out  her 
plans  for  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 

The  Whipple  house  (1650),  directly  opposite  the  R.R. 
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Station,  is  the  oldest  building  in  Ipswich  and  has  been  care- 
fully restored  as  the  home  of  the  Historical  Society.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  Colonial  antiques  and  has  conse- 
quently been  called  "the  Hotel  Cluny  of  a  New  England  Vil- 
lage." The  "hall,"  a  combined  kitchen  and  living  room, 
completely  furnished  in  oldtime  fashion,  is  especially  inter- 
esting. The  Ross  Tavern  (1734)  stands  under  a  great  elm 
on  South  Main  St.,  and  the  Swasey  house,  where  Washington 
stopped,  though  greatly  altered,  is  on  County  St. 

Argilla  Road  runs  from  the  right  of  South  Green  to  the 
beach.  On  the  right  is  Heartbreak  Hill,  so  named,  according 
to  the  ancient  legend  preserved  in  Celia  Thaxter's  poem, 
because  an  Indian  maiden  died  of  grief  on  its  summit  while 
watching  for  her  lover,  a  white  sailor  drowned  at  sea;  other 
authority  more  practically  derives  the  name  from  Hard  Brick 


ing  a  magnificent  view  is  the  home  of  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Crane  has  recently  given  the  town  funds  for  a  hospital  in 
memory  of  his  friend,  Benjamin  S.  Cable  of  Chicago,  killed  in 
a  motor  accident  in  Ipswich  in  the  fall  of  1915.  The  beach, 
commonly  known  as  Castle  Neck,  is  now  largely  owned  by  Mr. 
Crane.  Geologists  say  that  the  sand  here  was  washed  along 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  It  is  ex- 
tremely white  and  fine,  and  large  quantities  are  carried  to  vari- 
ous cities  for  use  in  cleaning  stone  buildings.  The  rounded 
drumlins  along  the  coast,  isolated  from  the  mainland  by  great 
stretches  of  salt  marsh,  were  formerly  called  'Ipswich  Hun- 
dreds.' In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Shaler,  Harvard's 
eminent  geologist,  the  spectacle  seen  from  these  neighboring 
hilltops  of  the  monthly  tides  rising  over  the  meadows  and  trans- 
forming them  from  green  grass  to  blue  waters  was  a  more  im- 
pressive sight  than  Niagara. 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  later  founded  New  London,  Conn.,  profited 
by  the  demoralizutiun  of  the  AK^wam   Indians  in  1632  and  hought 


Hill,  on  an  old  map  of  the 
region.  Along  this  road  are 
the  summer  homes  of  several 
Boston  physicians;  near  the 
beach  is  quite  a  colony  of 
artists,  including  Theodore 
Wendell,  the  landscape 
painter,  Arthur  ShurtlefT,  the 
landscape  architect,  F.  H. 
Richardson,  and  Arthur  W. 
Dow. 


THE  NVUIPPLE  UOI  SE 


At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
road  on  a  high  hill  command- 
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their  prifi  ipal  village  for  $ioo.  establishing  a  settlement  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  primary  object  of  keeping  out  the  French. 

Tne  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  a  minister  of  the  town  (d.  1652),  compiled 

the  "Body  of  Libcrtios,"  ibc  first  Code  of  Laws  in  ihc  Bay  Colony, 
and  at  the  nf^c  of  seventy-hvt"  published  "The  Simple  Co!)ler  of 
.\gawam  in  America,  Willing  to  liclp  Mend  his  Native  Country,  lament* 
ably  tattered»  both  in  the  upper-leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  honest 
stitches  he  can  take."    The  quaint  title-page  bears  also: 

"In  rebus  arduis  ac  tcnui  spc,  fortissima 
quaequc  consilia  tutissima  sunt.  Cic." 
In  English 

**  When  boots  and  shoes  arc  torn  up  to  the  lefts. 
Cobblers  must  thrust  their  awles  up  to  the  hefts." 
"This  is  no  time  to  fear  Appellcs  gramm: 
Ne  Sutor  quidem  ultra  crepidam." 

The  book  was  a  religious  diatribe  with  a  few  more  worldly  passages,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  f.<ir  example: 

"I  honour  the  Woman  that  can  honour  herself  with  her  attire:  a 
good  Text  always  deserves  a  fair  M argent;  I  am  not  much  ofiended 
if  I  sec  a  trimme  far  trimmer  than  she  that  wears  it:  in  a  word,  what- 
ever Christianity  or  Civility  will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  London 
measure:  but  when  I  hear  a  nugiperous  Gentledam'e  inquire  what 
dress  the  pueen  is  in  this  week:  what  the  nudiustertian  fashion  of  the 
Court;  with  egj7c  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  what  ever  it  be;  I  look  at  her 
as  the  very  gizzurd  of  a  tritle,  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  cypher,  the 
epitome  of  Nothing,  fitter  to  be  kiclct,  if  she  were  of  a  kickable  sub- 
stance, than  either  honoured  or  humour'd." 

Leaving  Ipswich  the  road  hugs  the  base  of  Town  Hill  (160  ft), 
the  largest  of  the  dnimlins  in  the  neighborhood.  G.  F.  Swain, 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  M.  I.  T.,  has  a  summer  home 
on  Spring  St.,  near  Town  Hill,  on  tlic  righthand  sulo  of  the 
road.  Ahead  are  Muzzy  and  ProsiK-it  Hills;  to  ihe  west  is 
Hunsley  Hill  (280  ft),  a  double  drumlin  dominating  the  whole 
region.  Uceanward  the  gleaming  dunes  of  Tlum  Island  stretch 
for  miles  on  the  far  side  of  the  Ipswich  and  Ruwley  marshes. 

MM  ROWLKY.  Po>  (tup)  1368  {1910),  14S1  (1915).  E»8tx  Co. 
Set&td  1639.  Mfg.  sho€M,  shoe  stock,  btUing. 

This  straggling  little  town  with  its  nimierous  old  houses 

along  the  marshes  was  settled  from  Newbur>'  in  i6,^q  with  other 
settlers  led  here  hv  Ezekiel  Rogers,  once  rector  of  Rowley  in 
Yorkshire,  EnKl  ti  ii,  who  had  emigrated  because  of  his  Puritan 
leanings.  Upon  his  death  in  1660  he  left  his  library  to  Har- 
vard College  and  his  estate  to  the  RuVvky  church.  These 
English  immigrants  manufactured  the  hrsl  cloth  made  in 
America,  bringing  the  art  of  weaving  from  Yorkshire.  Their 
fuUing  mill  (1643)  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Beyond  Rowley  the  road  follows  the  blue  markers  across 
the  marsh  and  the  Parker  river. 
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¥7^   NEWBURY.    Pop  {twp)  1482  il9l0),  1S90  {191$),  Em9€X  Co. 
Settled  I6S4.    Mfg.  snuff  and  woolens. 

Oldtown  Hill  {200  fl),  a  landmark  wcllknown  to  coastwise 
shipping,  is  the  highest  land  on  the  coast  between  Mt.  Aga- 
menticus  in  Maine  and  the  Great  Blue  Hill. 

On  the  Lower  Green  is  a  monument  commemorating  the 

landing  of  the  little  band  of  Puritan  exiles  in  1635  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  I  honias  Parker,  for  whom  the 
stream  which  flows  under  the  bridge  here  is  named.  The 
Indian  name,  Quascacunquen,  "waterfall,"  refers  to  the  little 
cascade  whose  ix)wcr  was  used  by  the  settlers  a  lew  miles 
upstream  in  what  is  now  Byheld  (p  653). 

Newbury  Old  Town,  spread  along  the  road  from  the  river  to  N«'W- 
buryport,  was  named  in  lu^nor  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  a  native 
of  Newbury,  England.  The  settlers  reached  Boston  in  1634,  came 
thence  to  Ipswich  in  the  spring,  and  finally  selected  this  site  for  the 
sake  of  lU  rich  meadows,  sheltered  fishing  grounds,  and  the  protection 
from  sudden  Indian  attack  afforded  by  keeping  watch  from  Old  Town 
Hill.  The  land  was  carefully  parceled  out,  cattle  imported  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  development  of  the  rich  farmland  was  so  well  managed 
that  many  of  the  original  allolmenL.^  arc  held  to  this  day  by  descend- 
ants  of  the  pioneers. 

When  certain  emigrants  complained  of  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  Judge  Samuel  Sewali  made  the  following  autocratic  rejoinder: 

"As  long  as  Plum  Island  shall  faithfully  keep  the  commanded 
Port;  Notwithstanding  the  hectoring  words  and  hard  Blows  of  the 
proud  and  boisterous  Ocean;  As  long  as  any  Salmon  or  Sturgeon 
bhall  swim  in  the  streams  of  Merrimack;  or  any  Perch  or  Pitkcril 
in  Crane  Pond.  ...  As  long  as  any  cattle  shall  be  fed  with  the  Grass 
growing  in  the  Mtadow;,  which  do  humbly  brnv  them  rivrs  before 
Turkie  liill;  As  long  as  any  Sheep  shall  walk  upon  Oid-lown  Hills, 
and  shall  from  thence  look  down  upon  the  River  Parker,  and  the  fruit^ 
ful  marshes  lying  beneath.  ...  As  long  as  Nature  shall  not  grow  Old 
and  dote;  but  shall  constantly  remember  to  give  the  rows  of  Indian 
Corn  their  cducalioa,  by  I'airs;  so  lon^  shall  Chri^^tians  be  born  there; 
and  being  first  made  meet,  shall  from  thence  be  transplanted  to  be 
made  Partakers  on  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  of  Light.  Now- 
seeing  the  inhabitants  of  Newbury,  and  of  New  England,  upon  the  due 
observance  of  their  Tenure,  May  expect  that  tbeir  Rkh  and  Grtdoiis 
Lord  will  continue  and  confirm  them  in  the  Possession  of  these  inval- 
uable Privileges." 

On  rounding  Old  Town  Hill,  following  the  blue  markers  on 
High  St.,  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  river  comes  into  sight 
with  the  summer  cottages  of  Plum  Island  in  the  for^jround. 

Nicholas  Noycs,  whose  ^*duty"  leH  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  William  Dummcr,  (Governor  of  the  Stale 
for  five  years  aiul  founder  of  Dummer  Academy,  John  Lowell, 
a  statesman,  iicnjannn  Hale,  a  noted  erlucator  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  and  Leonard  W  uod.  President  of  Bowdoin 
College  for  twenty-seven  years,  were  all  born  here. 

The  Noyes  house,  on  the  left,  beneath  the  great  Newbury 
Elm,  is  probably  the  oldest  edifice  in  this  locality,  built  about 
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1646.  Its  chimney  is  almost  twelve  feet  square.  The  Elm, 
just  outside  the  front  g.ite,  p1a?\tcd  about  1713,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State  and  has  a  girth  of  twenty-four  feet. 

To  the  left  in  Little's  Lane,  on  the  Spciiccr-Picrce  plate,  is  a 
building  known  as  the  "Garrison  House'*  (1651)  owing  to  its 
heavy  walls,  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  much  like  a  small 
English  manor  house,  with  arched  doorways  and  windows  and 
a  beautiful  porch.  It  Is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  of  stone 
and  brick  covered  with  plaster. 

On  the  Upper  Green,  laid  out  in  1642,  and  also  known  as  the 
1  rayneing  Green,  the  expedition  against  Quebec  under  Bene- 
dict Arnold  encamped  in  September,  1775.  ^t.  is  marked  by 
a  bronze  tablet .  Next  the  Green  is  the  village  church  with  a 
group  of  old  houses.  Beyond  the  church  the  Coftin  house, 
bought  or  built  by  Trist ram  Cofhn,  1652,  was  the  home  of 
Joshua  Coffin,  om  of  ihe  abolitionist  associates  of  William 
Lloyd  Garriboa,  and  ihc  subject  of  Whiiiicr's  poem  "The 
Schoolmaster."  The  original  dwelling  is  probably  the  rear 
part  of  the  present  structure.  The  Swett-Ilsley  house,  13 
High  St.,  was  buUt  in  1670  and  for  a  time  used  as  a  tavern. 
Here  was  organized  the  Marine  Society,  of  Revolutionary  days. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the 
country  and  has  been  secured  by  the  Society  for  the  Pr^r- 
vation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  and  is  occupied  on  lease 
by  the  Blue  Elephant  Tea  Room.  Nearby  on  Toppan  St.  is 
the  Jacob  Toppan  House  of  1670,  still  owned  by  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  builder. 

Entering  Newburyport  on  High  St.,  No.  6  is  the  Short  house, 
buili  in  or  about  17 17,  a  Lharming  vine-covered  cottage  with 
a  quaint  doorway.  The  Dole-LitUe  house,  No.  78,  probably 
built  in  1670,  is  a  typical  old  New  England  farmhouse. 

Route  38  (p  725)  to  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  and  Lowell 
continues  straight  along  the  ridge  on  High  St.  The  direct 
route  to  the  New  Hampshire  beaches  and  Portsmouth  leads 
down  Winter  St.,  or  by  easier  grades  to  the  left  along  State, 
Harris,  and  Washington  Sts.  across  the  Merrimack  to  Salis* 
bury  (p  692). 

48M  NEWBURYPORT.  Pop  14^49  {1910),  15^4  (191S);  one 
fifth  foreign-bom.  Shire  town  of  Eitex  Co.  Port  of  Entry. 
Mfg.  shoes,  silverware,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cordage, 
electrical  apparatus,  combs  and  celluloid  goods,  Viduf  of 
Product  {1913),  $8,597,000;  Payroll,  $1,873,000. 

Newburyport  retains  much  ihai  characteristic  of  middle- 
aged  New  England  in  outward  appearance  as  well  as  mode 
of  life.  Its  streets  and  houses  remain  nearly  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  h^day  of  its  prosperity,  when  it 
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had  extensive  ocean  commerce  and  was  one  of  the  most  imfx)r- 
tant  seaports  of  ihc  I'nitcd  States.  Today  it  is  a  well -preserved 
and  self-respecting  old  town,  proud  of  its  |)asL,  buL  noi  wholly 
content  to  live  upon  its  memories.  There  is  a  very  consider- 
able diversity  of  industries  that  call  for  intelUgeiice  and  sk.iil. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing  half  a  century  ago.  said  of  Newbury- 
tKjrt  and  Portsmouth:  "They  both  have  >:rand  old  rccollectiun^  to 
fall  back  upon, — times  when  they  looked  forward  to  commercial  great- 
ness, and  when  the  portly  gentlemen  in  cocked  hats,  who  built  their 
now  decaying  wharves  and  aent  out  their  ships  all  over  the  world, 
dreamed  that  their  fast-growing  port  was  to  be  the  Tyre  or  the  Car- 
thage of  the  rich  British  colony.  ...  It  nut  with  an^  thought  of  pity 
or  depredation  that  we  speak  of  them  as  in  a  certain  aense  decayed 
towns;  they  did  not  fulfil  their  early  promise  of  expansion,  but  they 
remain  incomparably  the  most  interesting  pUce^i  of  their  siae  in  any  of 
the  three  northernmost  New  England  states." 

Newburyport  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  which 
here  broadens  into  an  estuary.  Where  formerly  its  water- 
front  was  lined  with  busy  wharves  and  (nnged  with  shipyards 
there  is  now  little  but  salt  marsh  and  mud-flat.  That  portion 
of  the  town  bordering  on  the  marshes  is  known  as  ''Joppa." 
The  vernacular  expression  ''From  Jopp)a  Flats  to  Grasshopper 
Plains"  for  an  old  resident  of  Newbury  is  equivalent  to  the 
Biblical  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 

The  city  rises  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  long  ridge  along 
which  High  Street  runs  for  several  miles.  This  ancient  street, 
on  which  are  the  more  notable  luni  es  of  the  lown,  is  the  glory 
of  Newburyport.  But  there  are  many  interesting  reUcs  of 
the  past  in  the  lower-lying  portion. 

On  Federal  St.,  among  many  quaint  houses  of  Colonial  days^ 
is  the  Old  South  Chtuxh,  bti&t  in  1756,  but  later  remodeled. 
It  was  founded  by  George  Whitemd»  the  great  revivalist 
who,  at  first  reviled  and  stoned,  was  afterward  heard  by  mul- 
titudes in  the  open  air,  since  no  roof  could  cover  his  audiences. 
In  his  poem  on  Whitcheld,  "The  Preacher/'  Whittier  tells  us 
this  is  also  his  burial  place: 

"Under  the  church  of  Federal  Street, 
Under  the  tread  of  its  Sabbath  feet, 
Walled  about  by  its  basement  stones. 
Lie  the  marvellous  preacher's  bones." 

For  years  these  Ixjncs  were  exposed  to  the  stare  of  the  gaping 
and  curious.  A  more  sensitive,  if  less  prudish,  generntidii  has 
protected  them  from  the  curious  eye.  At  g  and  11  School  St., 
behind  the  church,  is  the  house  where  VVhiteheld  died  almost 
in  the  :ui  of  preaching,  as  he  had  long  desired.  He  reached 
Newburyport  of  a  Saturday  evening,  tired  by  liis  labors,  if 
not  actually  ill.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  bed  a  throng  which 
had  gathered  outside  the  house  clamored  so  urgently  that  he 
consented  to  address  them,  and  standing  on  the  staircase  with 
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the  candle  in  his  hand,  he  preached  one  of  his  greatest  sermons. 
He  then  withdrew  and  was  found  dead  a  few  hours  hitcr. 

The  house  between  the  building  and  the  church  is  the  birth- 
place of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  great  abolitionist,  and  dis- 
coverer of  Whittier.  He  began  his  career  here  type-setting 
and  writing,  and  presently  set  up  the  "Free  Press"  with  the 
motto,  "Our  Country,  Oii^  Whole  Country,  and  Nothing  But 
Our  Country."  But  soon  he  went  to  Boston  and  established 
the  "Liberator."  Before  he  left  Whittier's  sister  sent  her 
young  brother's  poem  *'The  £zile's.  Departure"  to  Garrison, 
who  at  once  printed  it  in  his  paper.  Soon  after  he  went  out 
to  VV'hittier's  home  and  made  the  boy's  acquaintance;  from 
that  day  Whittier's  career  was  assured,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but 
as  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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In  the  same  quaint  quarter,  at  the  comer  of  Middle  and  In- 
dqNsndence  Sts.,  is  a  bombshell  standing  on  a  stone  post,  broujdit 
back  from  Loulsburg  in  1758  by  Nathaniel  Knapp.  llie 

meeting  house,  usually  known  as  the  Unitarian  Church,  stands 
on  Pleasant  St. ;  its  spire  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  region. 
The  Public  Library  on  State  St.  occupies  the  residence  of 

Nathaniel  Tracy,  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  the  time,  built 
in  1771.  He  also  owned  at  that  linic  the  Oaigie-Loiigfcllow 
house  in  Cambridge.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  preserved  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  when  Washington  stayed  here  in  1789  and 

Lafayette  in  1824. 
Popular  tnditioii,  probably  much  exaggerated,  tells  us  that  so 

numerous  were  his  estates  that  in  travcUnc  from  Ncwburyport  to 
Philadelphia  he  could  stop  each  night  under  his  own  ruof-trce!  His 
fortune  was  largely  made  in  privateering.    In  the  Revolution  he  was 
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chiei  owner  oi  some  twenty  vessels  with  over  joo  guns  and  manned  by 
nearly  3000  men  who  laptured  vessels  and  cargoes  that  sold  for 
$4,000,000.  Ahott*  l^:ilf  of  this  Mr  Tracy  pave  for  public  purposes. 
It  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  business,  however;  the  end  of  the 
war  found  him  a  bankrupt,  with  only  one  of  his  privateersmen  and 
few  of  bis  merchant  ships  afloat. 

The  Wolfe  Tavern  on  State  St.  has  occupied  the  handsome 
mansbn  of  Colonel  John  Peabody  ever  since  1614.  The  tavern 
was  first  opened  in  1762  by  a  C  aptain  Davenport  and  named 
for  General  Wolfe,  his  lamented  leader  in  the  campaign  against 
Quebec.  It  was  originally  located  at  the  lower  end  of  Fish 
St.,  as  State  was  then  called,  and  was  burned  in  the  great  fire 
of  181 1.  Many  years  later  the  old  sign  was  unearthed  and 
hung  out  at  the  Merrimack  House.  Until  the  time  of  the 
railway,  it  was  a  famous  stopping  place  for  Boston  and  Ports- 
mouth coaches  of  the  Eastern  Staple  Company.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  became  the  Merrim  u  k  ilou^e,  but  a  change  in  taste  for 
the  better,  fifteen  years  agu,  revived  the  old  name. 

The  Dalton  Club  opposite,  built  in  1746,  was  formerly  the 
home  of  Tristram  Dalton,  merchant  prince  and  Senator,  who 
maintained  a  six-horse  coach  and  an  establishment  that  for 
luxury  remains  famous.  At  his  death  he  left  1 200  gallons  of 
choice  wines  in  his  cellars  according  to  legend,  though  he  died 
at  Boston  in  reduced  circumstances.  The  Y.M.C.A.  building 
in  thb  vicinity  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Corliss,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  the  once  famous  steam  engine  in* 
ventor,  a  native  of  the  town. 

The  Cutler-Bartlett  house  (1782),  32  Green  St.,  is  one  of 
the  Wallace  Nutting  chain  of  (^olonial  resi* knees.  Its  brick- 
work and  the  luriiiliirc  arc  italurcr>  i^aihn.  ^5  cents). 

On  High  St.,  near  the  center  of  the  older  portion  of  the 
town,  is  the  Bartlet  Mall,  the  gathering  place  of  early  New- 
buryport  fashion,  given  the  dty  by  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  merchant  princes.  It  is  said  that  its  grading  in  i  Soo  was 
done  by  the  menfolk  of  the  town,  who  wielded  pidL  and  shovel 
while  their  *  better  halves'  suppUed  refreshment.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  further  improved  from  the  plans  of  Charles 
Eliot,  the  landscape  architect.  On  the  Mall  is  the  Court 
Tluuse;  opposite  is  the  Putnam  Free  School,  founded  in  1838, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  New  England  democratic  institutions. 
In  Blown  Square,  otT  Green  St.,  is  the  statue  oi  Garrison  by 
Daniel  M.  French,  a  native. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  on  High  St.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  The  first  edifice  on  this 
site  was  built  in  1738,  and  the  present,  of  unusual  and  in- 
teresting architecture,  dates  from  about  iSoo.  The  Bishop's 
miter  on  the  belfry  would  indicate  this  as  the  Cathedral, 
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The  Old  Ladies*  Home  on  Hiph  St.  occupies  the  fine  old 
residence  of  William  Whrclright  11708  t^^;^).  who  Icfl  half  a 
million  dollars  to  provide  education  lor  ihc  Pr<?t( slant  youth 
of  his  native  town  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  His  roman- 
tic career  is  too  little  known.  At  the  ape  of  eighteen,  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  he  became  a  sca-capiaiii,  and  al  the  age  of 
twenty-Eve  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
The  first  railroads  of  CMe  and  the  Argentine  were  due  to  his 
initiative.  He  opened  up  coal  mines  there  and  established 
steamship  connection  with  Europe. 

The  I&storical  Society  of  Old  Newbury  (adm.  10  cents) 
occupies  a  fine  old  house  at  164  High  St.,  comer  of  Winter. 
Within  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Colonial  furniture  nnri  the 
collection  of  the  Newburyport  Marine  Society,  founded  m  i  782. 

The  large  mansion,  201  High  St.,  surmounted  by  a  cui>ola 
with  a  gilded  eagle,  was  the  home  of  'Lord'  l  imothy  Dexter. 
It  was  later  the  property  of  one  equally  celebrated  if  not  so 
eccentric,  Mrs.  Katherine  Tingley,  born  in  Newburyport, 
American  head  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theoflophical 
Society,  with  headquarters  at  Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego. 

Lord  Timothy  Dexter  is  to  Newburyport  what  Floyd  Ireson  b  to 

Marblehead  and  the  witches  to  Salem.  The  average  person  at  a  dis- 
tance, hearing  the  names  of  these  towns,  thinks  hrst  of  these  rather 
over-estimated  celebrities.  Among  the  stiff  wooden  effigies,  the 
work  of  a  figurehead  carver  of  the  town,  with  which  he  adeemed  his 
fence  posts,  wtre  those  of  Bonaparte,  Nelson,  WashinKton,  and  Jef- 
ferson; but  the  inscriptions  were  frequently  iuicrchanKed  by  the 
eccentric  Lord.  Prominent  was  also  his  own  effigy,  bearing  his  own 
modest  estimate  of  himself  in  this  inscription  "1  ?.m  the  (ir^t  in  the 
£ast«  the  first  in  the  West,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  known 
world."  He  also  maintftined  a  poet  laureate  who  celebrated  his 
patron's  taste  and  virtues  without  restraint: 

"Lord  Dexter  is  a  man  of  fame, 

Most  celebrated  is  his  name; 

More  precious  far  than  gold  that's  pure, 

Lord  Dexter  live  forcvcrmore. 

His  noble  house  it  shines  more  bright 

Than  Lebanon's  most  pleasant  height; 

Never  was  one  who  stepped  thereio 

Who  wanted  to  come  out  again. 

The  images  around  him  stand, 

For  they  were  made  by  bis  command; 

Looking  to  sec  Lord  Dexter  come. 

With  fixed  eyes  they  see  him  homt  "* 

Ue  was  his  own  press  agent  and  kept  himself  as  coattnuously  in  the 

Sublic  eye  as  'Tom'  Lawson  does  today  and  did  not  healtate  to  tell 
ow  he  acquired  wealth  or  to  tell  others  to  do  so.  He  published  all 
this  in  ;(  "  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones,"  in  which  he  tells  of  his  vir- 
tues, the  M:cret  of  his  success,  and  how  he  was  laughed  to  scorn  fur 
sencUng  warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies,  but  turned  tbe  laugh  on 
his  critics.    The  "Pickle"  has  a  tang  worth  tasting: 

"Ime  the  hrst  Lord  in  the  younited  States  of  A  mercary  Now  of 
Newburyport  it  is  the  vpise  of  tbe  pcopel  &  I  cant  Help  it  ft  so  Let 
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it  gouc  Now  as  I  must  be  Lord  there  will  folcr  many  more  Lords  prittey 
soune  for  it  Dont  hurt  A  Cat  Nor  the  Mouse  Nor  the  son  Nor  the 
water  Nor  the  Eare  then  goue  on  all  in  Easey  Now  bons  blMkcn  all 
is  well  .ill  in  Love  Now  I  he  gin  with  Grat  Remembrtiioe  of  my 
father  Jorge  Washington  the  grate  he  row." 

"How  Did  Dexter  make  hit  money  low  ye  says  bying  whale  bone 
for  stain  for  ships  in  grosinj:  three  hounfln-fl  &  40  tuns  hort  all  in  boston 
salum  and  all  in  Noue  york  under  Cover  oppenly  told  them  for  my  ships 
thay  all  Lafed  so  I  had  at  my  one  prise  I  had  four  Couning  men 
for  Rouners  thay  souned  the  home  as  I  told  them  to  Act  the 
fool  I  was  foull  of  Cash  I  had  Nine  tun  of  filver  on  hand  at  that  time 
all  that  time  the  Creaters  more  or  Le&s  Lahng  it  spread  ver^  fast  heare 
is  the  Rub  in  fifty  Days  thay  smelt  A  Rat  founr  where  it  was  gone 
to  Nouebry  Port  spcklatcrs  swarmed  Like  hell  houns  to  be  short  with 
it  1  made  seven tcy  tivc  per  sent  one  tun  and  halfe  of  silver  and  over 
one  more  spect  Drole  A  Nuf  I  Dreamed  of  warming  pans  three  Nits 
that  thay  would  doue  in  the  west  ingas  I  got  not  more  than  fortey 
two  thousand  put  them  in  Nine  vcssclc  for  difrent  ports  that  tuck 
good  holde.  ...  I  cleared  sevinty  nine  per  sent  .  .  .  the  pans  thav  mad 
^ous  of  them  for  Coucking  very  mod  master  for  Cbukey  blessea  mod 
in  Deade  missey  got  Nise  handed  Now  bourn  my  fase  the  best  thins 
1  Ever  see  in  borne  days." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition,  to  remedy  the  omission  of  punctn- 
ation,  the  author  inserted  a  pafe  filled  entirely  with  the  marks  of 
punctuation  for  readers  "to  peper  and  soUt  it  as  thay  pleased." 

The  Lowell -Johnson  House;  No.  203.  next  door,  built  in 
1774,  was  the  home  of  John  Lowell,  the  father  of  F.  C.  Lowell, 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  city  of  Lowell;  grandfather 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  of  John  Lowell,  founder  of  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston.  In  1778  the  house  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tracy  family,  who  here  entertained  the  Mar- 
quis de  Castellux,  Baron  Talleyrand,  and  other  distinguished 
Frenchmen.  The  house  at  244  was  often  visited  by  Whittier, 
and  during  his  last  yean  was  practically  his  home. 

The  Merrimack  was  discovered  In  1605  by  Champlain  and  De  Monta 
who,  exploring  the  coast,  entered  the  river.  After  the  dangers  of 
Indian  attack  were  past  some  of  the  Newbury  <;cttlers  were  tempted 
to  establish  themselves  along  the  riverbank.  The  development  of 
the  West  India  trade  and  shipbuilding  brought  the  'wealth  of  the 
Indies'  to  the  port.  Intercourse  with  foreign  lands  and  the  wealth 
of  the  merchant  princes  made  this  a  town  of  luxurious  living,  with 
interests  and  customs  having  little  in  common  with  Puritan  austerity. 
This  led  in  1764  to  the  "water  side"  being  set  off  from  Old  Newbury 

as  a  separate  township. 

The  Revolution  interfered  with  the  rapidly  expanding  trade  of 
Newburyport.  Her  merchant  princes  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  convert  their  clippers  into  privateers.  Durinc  the  war 
Newburvport  htted  out  twcntv-four  such  commerce  destroyers,  which 
captured  over  225  prizes  and  over  asoo  men;  the  cargoes  sold  for 
t3>550.ooo.  The  sloop  "Wnsp"  justified  her  name;  in  three  months 
she  captured  thirteen  merchantmen,  though  herself  finally  sunk  by 
the  enemy  with  colors  flying.  On  the  other  hand  twenty-two  vessels 
with  1000  men  during  this  time  left  the  port  never  to  be  heard  from 
again.  Marn  «»f  Xewl)uryport's  most  valiant  sailors  languished  dur- 
ing the  war  in  the  Old  Mill  Prison  at  Plymouth,  England. 

The  height  of  her  commercial  prosperity  was  reached  in  1805  when 
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the  customs  receipts  were  the  third  largest  of  any  port  in  New  Lng- 
land.  Newburyport  s  commerce  never  recoverctl  from  the  Kmbargo. 
The  docks  and  riverfront  were  thick  with  idle  vessels,  over  the  top- 
m:t'<ts  tar-barrels  were  inverted  to  preserve  the  riRffing.  These  were 
known  as  "Madison's  nightcaps.  '  The  great  Are  of  181 1,  destroying 
sixteen  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  toirn.  was  still  further  a  disaster  at 
this  critiral  time.  Yet  for  nearly  half  a  century  more  Xewburyport 
clippers  and  packets  were  famous.  In  1820  forty  vessels  that  had  been 
held  by  contrary  winds  in  the  port  put  to  sea  in  one  day.  Some  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  clipper-ships  were  Newburyport  built  and 
owned.  The  Liverpool  packet  "Dreadnought,"  known  as  'The  Flying 
Dutchman,'  built  in  1853,  was  the  largest  and  fleetest  of  her  time.  lo 
tSte  she  is  said  to  have  crossed  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown  in 
thirteen  days  and  nine  hours.  She  was  finally  wrecked  ofT  Cape  Horn 
in  i^bg.  The  development  of  steam  power  finally  drove  Newburyport 
commerce  from  the  sea. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing,  which  has  kept  the  town  alive,  has 
not  disastrously  modernized  it.  There  is  still  an  air  of  comfortable 
conservatism.  Many  of  the  modern  industries  are  a  natural  out- 
growth from  very  early  beginnings;  such  are  the  Towle  Manufacturing 
Company's  silverware  business,  the  Richardson  and  the  Noyes  com- 
panies' manufacture  of  combs,  and  the  leather  and  carriage  industries. 


R.  36  (  2.  Newburyport  to  Portsmoiith.  27.6  m. 

Via  Hampton,  Rye  Beach,  and  Xkw  Castle. 

The  route  is  marked  with  blue  bauds  on  poles  and  posts  to 
the  New  ilaiupshirc  line,  then  by  yellow  bands  with  black 
border,  following  ihc  New  Hampshire  East  Side  Highway. 

Leaving  Newburyport  by  Winter  St.  and  crossing  the  Mer- 
rimack river  the  road  leads  through  East  Salisbury  (2.5). 

Southward  is  the  view  of  Newburyport  described  by  Whsttkr: 

"Its  windows  flashinj?  to  the  <»ky. 
Beneath  a  thousand  roofs  of  brown, 
Far  down  the  vale,  my  friend  and  I 
Beheld  the  old  and  tjuiet  town; 
The  ghostly  sails  that  out  to  sea 
Flapped  their  white  wings  ol  mystery; 
The  beaches  glimmering  in  the  sun. 
And  the  low  wooded  capes  that  run 
Into  the  sea- mist  north  and  south; 
The  sand-bluffs  at  the  river's  mouth; 
The  swinK'inK'  chain-bridge,  and.  afar* 
The  foam-line  of  th»'  ?i;irhor  bar." 

The  main  route  follows  the  blue  markers  (see  below) . 

Detour  to  Salisbury  Beach  and  Great  Boar's  Head.  8.,')  m. 

Salisbury  Beach  (3.5),  a  popular  seaside  resort,  was  visited 
by  a  disastrous  tire  in  1914.  Much  of  the  colony  has  been 
rebuilt  and  a  new  pavilion  erected  at  the  end  of  Broadway. 

There  are  but  few  homc^tcaiis  of  any  age  hereabout  because  the 
summer  boarders  of  a  century  ago  dwelt  in  tents  which  they  i)itched 
OO  the  sands.  Just  such  a  tent  wa>  th.it  in  whii  h  Whittier.  KieKIs, 
and  Bayard  Taylor  held  their  ''poetical  picnic,  "  celebrated  in  the  suite 
of  poems,  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach.'*   At  the  extreme  southern  end 
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of  the  shore,  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lie  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an 
old  fort,  loHR  since  abandoned,  from  which  there  is  a  good  view  up  the 
Merrimack  to  Newburyport. 

Inland  arc  the  marshes  dotted  with  haystacks,  a  symphony 

in  soft  greens  and  browns  mafic  famous  by  Whit  tier  in  several 

of  his  poems.    To  the  TiortJuMst  the  Isles  of  Shoals  stand  out 

on  a  clear  day.    Beyond  the  State  boundary  is  Seabrook 

Bead],  extending  to  the  Hampton  river,  which  winds  through 

the  marshes.    Near  its  moulh,  VVhittier  says: 
*'  When  heats  as  of  a  tropic  clime 

Burned  all  our  inland  valleys-  thrrtu^^h, 
Three  friends,  the  guests  of  summer  lime. 

Pitched  their  white  tent  where  sea-winds  blew." 
Here  the  talc  of  "The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth"  was  jotted  down  and 

probably  worked  into  its  metrical  form.  The  rocks  which  raused  the 
calaslruphe  in  1657  arc  cxpostMj  at  low  tide  outside  the  harlujr 

Beyond  the  longest  wooden  pile  bridge  in  the  world,  situ- 
ated in  three  townships,  is  Hampton  Beach  (7.5),  a  lively  sum- 
mer place  lying  on  either  ^de  of  Great  Boar's  (65  ft), 
a  dnimlin  promontory  extending  a  qtiarter  mile  into  the  sea 
and  crowned  by  hotds  and  cottages.  Just  beyond  the  Head 
the  detour  joins  the  main  route  (8.5). 

From  Salisbury  the.  main  route  follows  the  Mue  markers. 
From  the  New  Hampshire  line,  marked  by  a  stone  on  the  left» 
the  markers  are  yellow.  Passing  through  the  trolley  junction 
at  Smithtown  the  route  enters 

5.6    HEABROOK.    Pop  142S.    Rockingham  Co.    Set.  1638.  MJg. 
shoes. 

This  quiet  old  town  has  long  been  known  for  its  shoemakers. 
Many  work  in  the  factories  at  Newburyport,  but  a  few  still 
carry  on  their  trade  at  home.  The  ^big  fire'  of  1914  sw^t 
away  all  the  old  houses. 

8J9  HAMPTON  FALLS.  Fop  S60,  Rockinoham  Co.  Mfo- 

gar  and  extracts. 

On  the  right,  just  before  reaching  the  i'ost  Office,  is  the  old 
Gove  house  wIutc  VVhittier  died,  and  a  few  stq>s  farilicr  on  is 
Wellswood  where  he  frequently  spent  a  quiet  day  wiili  liis  friends. 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  monument  to  Gov.  Weare,  first  governor 
(rf  New  Hampshire,  bom  in  Seabrook. 

Note.  On  the  road  to  the  right  leading  to  Exeter  is  the 
famous  Apple  Crest  Farm.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  is  the 
old  time  house  where  the  late  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  "Sage  of 
Concord"  was  bom,  and  <m  the  right  beyond,  the  birthphuce  of 
Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Alice  Brown,  novelist  and  author  of 
"Children  of  the  Earth,"  the  $10,000  prize  play,  was  bom  in  a 
house  no  longer  standing  on  this  road.  She  now  has  a  modest 
summer  cottage  on  Joppa  Road,  Newburyport. 
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HAMPTON.  Pop  itwp)  1209,  Rockingham  Co.  Settled  i6J«. 
Indian  name  Winnicummett  "beautiful  place  of  pines.'* 
This  andent  village  was  an  outpost  €i  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  A  blockhouse  was  built  in  1636.  The  settle- 
ment \\  :is  iDiig  exposed  to  attacks  by  the  Winnicummet  Indi- 
ans, but  the  colonists  were  induced  to  remain  because  of  the 
salt  hay,  a  rich  and  inexpensive  fodder.  Half  a  mile  beyond 
the  \'illage  is  a  fine  old  haunter!  house  from  which  the  spooks 
were  exorcised  by  a  clergyman  from  Newburyport  who  duly 
locked  them  up  in  a  closet. 

This  was  once  the  home  of  General  Jonathan  Moulton,  mentioned 
in  Whittier's  poem  '"The  New  Wife  and  the  Old/'  a  rich  landowner 

of  these  parts  who,  so  the  story  fii)^^.  arrccd  to  '  ell  his  sfml  to  the  devil 
for  AS  much  gold  as  his  boots  would  hold.  The  great  chimney  is  still 
pointed  out  as  the  funnel  through  which  the  money  was  poured  into 
the  fireplace  where  the  appointed  receptacles  Stood  with  tlieir  toes 
cut  off,  thus  cheating  the  devil  of  his  due. 

The  route,  following  the  yellow  markers,  turns  right  and  at 
the  shore  (13 .^^  mccis  the  detour  from  Salisbury  Beach. 

T.ITTLE  BoAK  s  TTead  (15.0)  is  a  rather  quiet  and  retired 
nook  as  compared  w  'lih  its  neighbors  on  either  side.  Between 
here  and  Rye  Beach  the  route  passes  Fox  Head  Point. 

J6.S    RYE  BEACH.    Pop  Rye  twp)  1014.    Rockingham  Co. 

Rye  Beach  is  a  ccntt  r  of  popular  seaside  life.  Summer 
holiday-makers  from  lar  and  wide  make  this  their  playgruuiui. 
The  Abenaqui  Golf  Club,  eighteen  holes,  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  coast.  At  Straw's  Point,  the  northern  end  of  Jenness 
Beach,  b  the  station  of  a  submarine  cable  from  England. 

The  road,  marked  by  yellow  bands,  leads  past  thickly  settled 
beaches  to  Odiomes  Point,  the  site  of  New  Hampshire's  first 
English  colony.  David  Thompson,  with  a  few  followers, 
established  a  fortified  trading  and  fishing  station  hrrr  in  1623, 
all  traces  of  which  have  disappeared  save  the  l)ur>'mg  ground. 

Great  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscalaqua  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  across  the  river  is  Gerrish's  Island,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  a  conspicuous  red  hotel.  At  the  fork  (2 ".5), 
after  joining  trolley,  the  main  route  follows  the  yellow  niark- 
crs  direct  to  Portsmouth  (.'7.5;  p  696). 

Detour  to  New  Castle  and  Portsmouth.  50  m. 

Turning  right  thi<  dt^tour  crosses  the  bridge  at  the  head  of 
Little  Harbor.  The  Hotel  Went  worth  stands  out  on  a  bkifT 
to  the  north.  It  was  here  thai  the  delegates  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  [>eace  conference  were  entertained  in  1005. 

On  the  island  shore  is  the  WcuLworih  iiiaiision,  now  the  sum- 
mer home  of  J.  Templeroan  Coolidge  of  Boston  and  formerly  the 
residence  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  who  spent  many 
a  vacation  here  working  on  his  historical  researches.  The 
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itUerior  of  the  VVcntworth  mai^sion  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
unusual  richness:  the  paneling,  furniture,  and  stately  tapes- 
try surpass  llic  iiuings  of  any  other  country  house  of  its  period. 
Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  them,  speak  with  glow- 
ing enUniflaum  of  their  ^lendor,  which  has  been  cardFuIly 
pmemd  fav  the  present  owners.  In  the  billiard  room  Is  the 
painting  of  'Dorothy  Q,'  made  famous  by  Holmes'  poem. 

Of  the  Wentworths,  father,  son,  and  nephew,  three  of  the  last  four 
royal  Govcrnnr-i  Benning  was  the  moct  autocratic,  leadiriR  the  *;oriety 
of  Portboiouth  m  high-spirited  style,  lie  built  this  mansion  m  1750, 
nine  years  after  he  became  Governor.  Its  K»bles  and  ells,  wings  and 
apartments,  all  center  about  the  ercnt  Council  Chamber;  in  all  there 
were  ^ty-two  rooms,  seven  oi  which  »ome  years  ago  were  ferried  across 
to  the  Maine  shore,  where  they  are  still  in  use. 

For  many  years  the  Governor  had  kept  up  the  aristocratic  tradition 
of  bees- wine  port  and  high  play  at  <  ards  and  startled  the  town  as  never 
before.  At  liit  dose  of  a  banquet  celebrating  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
he  called  in  coquettish  Martha  Hilton,  his  housemaid,  and  bade  the 
clergyman  read  the  marriage  service  then  .inrl  there.  When  that 
worthy  hesitated,  he  was  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  law  to  pro- 
ceed. Only  a  few  days  before  Martto  had  been  a  barefoot  hoyden 
fetching  water  from  the  town  pump  with  an  abandon  of  manner  that 
brought  down  upon  her  the  rebuke  of  the  more  dignified  neitjhhors, 
to  which  Martha  had  i»aucily  replied  that  she  would  ride  in  her  carriage 
some  day  and  before  long  at  that.  Eleven  years  later  he  died  and 
Martha  inherited  the  entire  e??tate.  Soon  afterward  she  married 
Colonel  Wentworth,  a  retired  army  officer  and  cousin  of  the  late 
Governor.   She  is  the  subject  of  Longfellow's  "Lady  Wentworth.'* 

2 J    NEW  CASTLE.    Pop  (twp)  624.    Rockingham  Co. 

At  present  a  summer  suburb  of  PorlsniuuLh,  New  Castle 
was  once  a  thriving  little  port  where  the  'mastships'  of  the 
English  Navy  used  to  load. 

This  was  in  1 665,  when  Charles  II  was  only  just  prevented  from  boild> 

ing  a  fort  here  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  Massachusetts;  in  1693  when 
the  Stuarts  were  gone  forever  and  William  and  Mary  were  on  the 
throne,  the  settlement  was  given  its  township  rights  and  the  fort  was 

at  last  established.  Today  Fort  William  and  Mary  is  a  grass-grown 
ruin  and  Walbach  Tower  is  only  visited  for  the  view  from  its  battle- 
ments. It  wa.".  attacked  Dec.  12,  1774,  by  a  band  of  Colonists  led  by 
John  Sullivan,  afterward  Major*general  in  the  Continentid  Army. 
This  was  the  first  act  of  overt  treason  against  the  king  and  wa?  par- 
ticipated in  by  many  men  afterward  prominent  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  government. 

Turning  westward  the  route  crosses  a  bridge  and  enters 
Portsmouth  by  Pleasant  St.,  meeting  the  main  route  in  Market 
Square  (5.0). 

27^   PORTSMOUTH.   P^  21^69,   One  0/  the  county-seats  of 
RockinQham  Co.   sHiM  2630.  Part  of  Mry.   VJS.  Nm^ 

Yard.  Miq.  cotton  cloth,  malt  liquors,  shoes.  fyaf>er,  and 
iron  castings.  Value  of  Product  {2909),  $2^72/iOO;  PoftroU, 
S608fiOO. 

This  'Old  Town  by  the  Sea'  in  spite  of  modem  industiy,  re- 
viving commetce,  and  many  modem  tawdry  buildings,  still  wears 
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an  air  of  anli(|uity  and  repose.  Many  of  its  fine  old  Colonial 
mansions  are  siili  owned  and  inhabited,  at  least  in  the  summer 
time,  by  descendants  of  its  old  merchant  princes. 

In  that  most  fascinating  lale  of  boyhood  "  1  be  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  " 
occurs  this  Intimate  portrayal  of  Tom  Bailey  Aldrich's  native  town: 

"The  harbor  is  so  fine  that  the  largest  ships  can  sail  directly  up  to 
the  wharves  and  drop  anchor.  Only  tht-y  don't.  Vt-ars  ago  it  was 
a  lamuus  seaport.  Princely  fortunes  were  made  in  the  West  India 
trade;  and  in  1813,  when  we  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  number 
of  privateers  wt-re  fitted  out  at  Rivermouth  to  prey  upon  the  merchant 
veaaela  of  the  enemy.  Certain  people  grew  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
rich.  A  great  many  of  'the  first  families'  of  today  do  not  care  to  trace 
their  pedigree  back  to  the  time  when  their  grandsires  owned  shares 
in  the  Matilda  Jane,  twenty-four  guns.    Well,  Well!" 

Portsmouth  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  arms  of  the 
Piscataqua,  a  deep  estuary  miscalled  a  river.  As  New  Hamp- 
shire's only  ix>rt  it  is  the  distributing  center  for  most  of  the 
coal  used  in  (lie  State,  in  neighboring  portions  of  Maine,  and 
also  in  Vermont. 

Market  Square,  the  'Parade,'  is  the  center  of  the  city  now 
as  in  the  past.  On  the  east  side  is  the  oldest  bank  building 
in  the  Unucd  Slates  continuously  used  for  bank  purposes. 
The  Athenaeum,  with  a  brass  cannon  on  either  side  of  its  door- 
way, was  erected  in  1803.  It  is  a  private  institution  limited 
to  membership  of  a  hundred  stockholders,  though  visitors  are 
welcomed  with  courtesy.  It  contains  collections  of  rare  books 
and  early  documents. 

Turning  toward  the  waterfront  along  the  curving  Bow  St., 
to  the  right,  on  Chapel  St.,  stands  St  John's  Church,  a  plain 
rectangular  structure  of  brick  with  a  square  lower  and  belfry, 
all  of  excellent  proportions.  Built  in  1806  it  replaced  Queen's 
Chapel  destroyed  by  nre.  The  view  from  the  belfry  is  inter- 
esting diid  the  interior  contains  much  worth  seeing.  The  lonl 
is  of  porphyritic  marble  with  brass  covers.  It  was  brought 
from  Senegal  by  Captain  John  Mason  in  1758,  who  probably 
bought  it  of  the  heathen  for  a  jug  of  rum.  Here  too  is  "an 
ungodly  chest  of  whistles,"  an  organ  presented  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Brattle  Street  Chtirch  in  Boston  by  one  of  the  Brattle 
family,  which  those  pious  people  refused  to  accept.  Here  is 
treasured  one  of  the  four  "Vinegar  Bibles"  in  the  country, 
so  called  because  of  a  printer's  error  which  made  ** vinegar" 
out  of  "vineyard"  in  the  parable.  Every  Sunday  bread  is 
distributed  free  to  the  poor  of  the  church,  as  provisicd  in  the 
bequest  of  one  of  the  early  parishioners.  The  bell  which  hangs 
in  the  lower  was  brought  by  Sir  William  Pepperell  in  1745  as 
part  of  the  plunder  from  Louisburg  and  was  recast  by  Paul 
Revere  in  1806.  The  graveyard  with  ivy<overed  wdls  has 
many  interesting  memories  and  stories. 
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The  Warner  house,  a  block  away  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
Daniel  Sts.,  was  built  in  1712  of  imported  Dutch  brick,  the 
first  brought  to  this  country.  About  fifty  years  ago,  on  peeling 
away  successive  layers  of  wall  pajK^rs  the  original  frescoes  were 
brought  to  light.  On  the  western  end  of  the  house  is  one  of 
the  first  lightning  rods  which  Benjamin  Franklin  set  up  (1762). 

The  Aldrich  Memorial,  at  45  Court  St.,  where  Thomas 
Bailey  /Vldrich  was  born,  has  been  carefully  restored  to  the 
conditions  of  .\ldrich's  boyhood.  Even  his  clothes  and  boy- 
hood books,  as  well  as  the  furniture  and  china  of  his  grand- 
father's day,  have  been  put  back  in  their  places,  and  many 
other  souvenirs  are  preserved  in  a  fireproof  building  close  by. 
In  the  garden  is  grown  every  flower  mentioned  in  the  author's 
poems.  Many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bad  Boy's  adventures  can 
still  Ix'  identified, — the  school  house,  Slatter's  Hill,  the  scene 
of  the  great  snowball  fight,  and  the  wharf  where  Tom  Bailey 

touched  the  match  to  the 
fuse  which  set  the  "Old 
Sogers"  off.  OfT  Market 
Square  is  the  hill  down  which 
the  boys  rolled  "The  Plow 
Boy,"  as  the  dilapidated  old 
stage  coach  was  called, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Aldrich  did  not  share  in  the 
prank.  It  was  in  the  Whit- 
comb  house  on  the  west 
corner  of  Fleet  and  State  Sis. 
that  they  ordered  sixpenny 
and  ninepenny  ice-creams. 
The  leader  of  the  boys  who 
burned  the  stage  celebrated 
each  third  of  July,  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  by  ordering 
his  ice-cream  in  this  same  room. 

A  tablet  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Atkinson  Sts.  marks  the 
site  of  the  William  Pill  Tavern,  erected  in  1770.  Washington, 
who  seems  lo  have  visited  all  the  New  England  inns  on  his 
tour  of  1789,  stopped  here,  as  did  Lafayette,  Louis  Philippe, 
later  King  of  France,  John  Hancock,  and  others  of  fame  in  the 
early  days.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  the 
Loyalists,  but  after  being  mobbed  in  1777  by  a  band  of  patriots 
a  new  light  dawned  u[)on  the  inn-keeper,  who  took  down  the 
old  sign  and  put  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  elder  Pitt,  the 
eloquent  pleader  of  the  Colonists'  cause. 

The  Governor  John  Langdon  house  (1784)  is  on  Pleasant  St. 
near  the  corner  of  Cross  St.,  opposite  the  Universalisl  Church, 
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and  is  still  inhabited  by  his  descendants.    In  1789  Washington 

banqueted  here  and  praised  the  mansion  as  the  handsomest 

in  lown.    PresiHent  Monroe,  Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette,  the 

Marquis  dc  Chasiellux,  and  John  Hancock  have  been  guests. 

Langdofi  was  a  prosperous  ship-owner  and  trader  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olution mnd  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  things  looked  dark  for 

tlu'  Colonics  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  sufTicient  money  to  finance 
them  hi-  rose  in  a  convention  of  New  Hampshire  representatives  and 
said  that  in  his  cellar  was  a  large  quantity  of  rum,  molasses,  and  other 
valuable  articles  which  he  would  pledge  together  with  the  rest  of  his 
fortune  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  He  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  would  have  signed  the  Declaration  had  he  not  been 
sent  back  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the  building  of  John  Paul 
Jones'  ship  ''Ranger."  Langdon  later  became  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  tirst  president  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  second  election  of  Washington  because  of  the  Jay  Treaty 
which  forbade  American  ships  the  right  to  enter  Canadian  ports  and 
made  no  provision  asain-t  the  ripht  of  search.  Though  popular  in 
his  own  city,  in  other  towns  his  body  was  burned  in  effigy. 

Somewhat  beyond  the  Universalist  Church,  at  the  conn  r  of 
Eclward  St.  near  Haven  Park,  is  the  Jacob  Wendell  house 
(1789),  which  is  preserved  in  almost  every  detail  as  it  stood  a 
century  or  more  ago.  Its  rooms  are  beautifully  proportioned 
and  contain  a  splendid  collection  of  antiques,  preserved  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  is  now  the  sununer  home  ol  Barrett 
Wendell  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Wentworths  were  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  any  family 
in  Portsmouth  and  were  the  oidtime  rivals  in  commerce  and  politics 
of  the  Peppcrells.  There  are  three  Wentworth  houses  still  remaining. 
Five  Wentworths  of  the  name  of  John  lived  in  the  town  at  different 
times.  BenntnfT  Wentworth,  who  served  as  royal  Governor  from  1741 
to  1767,  was  in  turn  the  son  of  a  Lieutenant-governor,  and  John,  who 
succeeded  Benning.  was  his  nephew.  The  house  (1760)  of  Governor 
John  Wentworth.  the  last  of  the  royal  C.o\  ernors.  is  at  thr  rorner  of 
Pleasant  and  Wentworth  Sts.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  a 
mob  attaclced  his  bouse  and  he  was  obfiged  to  flee.  A  brolien  marble 
mantel  still  in  place  gives  evidence  of  how  the  mob  in  their  disappoint- 
ment at  his  escape  wrecked  the  house.  This  Governor  John  and  his 
lady,  who  put  an  interval  of  less  than  a  fortnight  between  husband 
number  one  and  number  two,  furnished  gossip  for  the  neighborhood. 
On  one  ocrasion  when  he  found  his  wile  ha<}  pone  to  some  social  festivity 
without  his  knowledge  he  kept  her  locked  without  until  she  raised  such 
a  clatter  that  in  fear  of  scandal  he  opened  the  door  and  went  forth 
to  bring  her  in.  But  she,  by  a  sudden  dash,  reached  the  house  and 
turned  the  latch  against  her  husband,  whom  she  kept  shiverinp  and 
possibly  uttering  imprecations,  for  it  is  >aid  ho  was  l)Ut  scantily  clad. 

The  earliest  of  the  Wentworth  houses,  on  a  bend  in  Manning 
St.,  loukiiig  toward  Water  St.,  is  almost  the  oldest  house  in 
Portsmouth.  It  was  built  about  1670  by  Samuel  Wentworth, 
the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  here.  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth and  »xteen  other  chOdren  of  that  famOy  were  bom  here. 
The  stout  proportions  of  the  chimney  and  the  beams  bear 
witness  to  the  age  of  the  homestead. 
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The  Wentworth-Gardner  h  niisc.  "6  Gardner  St.,  is  one  of 
the  Nutting  chain  of  Colonial  houses.  Its  ornamentation 
throughout  and  the  handsome  hall  are  reriiark;ible.  It  was 
built  by  Mark  Hunking  Wcntworth  in  1760  lor  his  son  Thomas 
(adm.  25  cents). 

The  PuUic  Library  (1809),  on  the  corner  of  Middle  and 
Cbngren  Sts.,  designed  by  Bulfinch,  was  originally  used  as  an 
aca&my.  The  Rockingham  House,  west  of  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  State  Sis.,  is  in  the  center  of  a  gronp  of  fine 
eighteenth  century  mansions.  The  present  building  is  mainly 
new,  but  the  old  Colonial  dining  room  has  been  prrsePv'ed. 
On  the  corner  of  State  and  Middle  Sts.  is  the  residence  occupied 
by  John  Paul  Jones  while  fitting  out  his  squadron. 

On  the  west  side  of  Market  St.,  between  Hanover  anU  Deer 
St.,  is  the  Moffat  house,  the  first  of  the  Portsmouth  mansions 
of  tUs  style,  and  the  wonder  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  in  1763.  It  stiU  contains  many  of  its  original  carved 
furnishings,  the  most  notable  being  a  wooden  mantelpiece 
from  the  Moffat  house  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  a  handsome 
piece  of  carving  attributed  to  the  great  seventeenth  century 
architect  and  designer,  Grinling  Gibbons.  In  Revolutionary 
days  this  was  the  residence  of  General  Whipple,  one  of  the 
'signers'  and  a  gentleman  of  the  old  sehriol,  who  freed  his 
slave,  Prince,  for  the  valor  he  displayed  in  iighiing  for  Anu  rican 
liberty.  No.  32  N'aughan  St.  is  the  house  occupied  by  Daniel 
Webster  just  after  his  marriage. 

Across  the  Mafdewood  Avenue  bridge,  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  Northwest  St.»  facing  the  river,  is  the  ddest  house  in  Ports- 
mouth, built  by  Richiud  Jackson  in  1664  and  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants.  The  steep  roof  almost  readies 
to  the  ground  at  the  baclL  and  has  tempted  artists  and  snap* 
shotters  for  many  years. 

On  the  west  side  nf  !,angdon  St.,  near  the  Mill  Pond,  is  the 
birthplace  of  Benjamin  P.  Shillaber,  an  insignificant  structure 
where  lived  his  aunt,  the  model  of  his  "Mrs.  Partington." 

The  site  of  the  old  shipyards  along  the  waterfront,  where 
Paul  Jones'  "Ranger'*  was  built,  is  now  occupied  by  coal 
docks.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  deepest  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
with  a  fifty'five-foot  channel  at  low  water.  Yet  aside  from 
coal  barges  and  the  occasional  government  vessels  entering 
the  Navy  Yard  there  is  almost  no  water  traffic. 

Routes  M)  (p  734).  to  Manchester,  and  42  (p  741),  to  Ossipee 

and  the  White  Mou mains,  branch  westward  from  Portsmouth. 

la  t6oj  Martin  Pring  sailed  into  the  Piscataqua  and  in  his  report 
called  It  "the  westernmost  and  best  river.'*  Cnamplain  viiited  the 
harbor  in  1605,  and  Captain  John  Smith  in  1614  described  it  as  *'a 
safe  harbor  with  a  rocky  shore."    Probably  influenced  by  the  accounts 
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o(  Prine  and  Smith,  David  Thompson  and  others  (roro  Plymouth, 
Eagland,  landed  at  Odiornes  Point  in  1623  (p  695).  In  1630  the 
Laconia  Company  sent  out  a  band  of  colonists  who  built  "the  great 
house."  in  Water  St.,  on  the  corner  of  Tourt.  Churcb  fJill,  on  which 
St.  John's  stands,  was  then  covered  with  strawberry  vines,  so  the 
settlement  became  known  as  "Strawberry  Bank."  In  165J  the  in« 
habitant^  changed  the  nrtint-  Ptirt  mouth  in  honor  of  Jofm  Mason 
of  Port:>mouth,  Eagland,  the  promoter  of  the  colony.  The  fact  that 
raanpr  of  the  settlers  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  created 
friction  between  the  Colony  and  the  Puritans  of  Massachusett-^  and 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  New  Hampshire 
as  a  separate  province  in  167Q. 

.\mong  the  industrial  firms  arc  the  Morley  Button  Company,  the 
Gale  Shoe  Company,  the  Jones  Brewing  Company,  the  Colonial  Paper 
Company,  and  the  Kllcry  Twist  Drill  Company. 

R.  36  I  3.  Ptortsmouth  to  PortlamL  53.5  m. 

Via  Yoix  Habbor,  Kennebunk,  and  BmosyoKD;  with 
detouis  to  KiTiERY,  Kennebumxpobt,  and  Old  Obcoabd. 

The  route  is  varied,  now  skirting  the  rugged  coast,  and 
again  running  inland  throui^  rolling  farm  country.  The 
fashionable  York  Harbor,  popular  York  Beach,  the  artist 
colony  of  Ogunquit,  exclusive  Biddeford  Pool,  and  Old  Orchard, 
the  mecca  of  excursionists,  are  the  principal  features,  rhe 
route  throughout  is  State  Road  of  varied  types  of  construction. 
Beyond  the  Kitten^  bridge  it  is  pravt-l  treated  with  Tarvia  B 
(p  874);  thnnijrh  Kittery  and  York  is  another  type  of  Tarvia 
construction,  liirough  Wells  and  beyond  it  is  concrete  coated 
with  Tarvia. 

From  Market  Square,  Portsmouth,  the  route  follows  Market 
St.,  crossing  the  Piscataiqua  river  by  the  Toll  Bridge  (15  cents), 
a  ramshaddy  old  structure.  Its  approaches  are  sordid  to 
the  last  degree  and  the  view  largely  comprises  the  Jones 
Brewery,  which  seems  to  threaten  the  prohibition  state  across 
the  river.  On  the  Maine  shore  the  main  route  follows  the 
State  Road  inland  across  the  head  of  Spruce  Creek  to  York 
Corners. 

Detour  to  Kittery,  Navy  Yard,  and  Kittery  Point        5.0  ro. 

The  first  turn  to  the  right  be3rond  the  bridge  leads  to 

1.0    KITTERY.    Pop  awp)  3533.    York  Co.    Settled  1623. 

A  sentry -guarded  bridge  leads  to  the  "pork- barrel"  Navy 
Yard,  situated  in  Kittery,  Me.,  but  arrogat«l  to  itself  by 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  It  occupies  Continental  Island,  bought 
by  the  Government  in  1800  for  $5500,  and  Seaveys  Island, 
just  below.  Between  the  two  is  the  (irxdock,  750  feet  long, 
ICO  feet  wide,  and  35  feet  deep,  of  solid  rock.  Since  1900 
the  Government  has  expended  more  than  $2,000,000  on  buUd- 
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ings  and  equipment.  On  (icpotiiiinp  c.inunus  visitors  are 
permitted  to  walk  or  motor  vimong  the  workshojis,  arsenals, 
ship-houses,  and  other  buildings.  Here  in  days  gone  by 
many  famous  frigates  were  launched,  among  them  the  "Kear- 
saige"  which  sank  the  "Alabama"  off  Cherbourg,  June  ii, 
1864.  The  "America/'  sent  to  France  as  a  gift  to  Louis  XVI 
after  the  Revolution,  was  btult  on  Badger  iSand,  now  a  part 
of  t  he  Yard.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  naval  prisoners  were  confined  in  one  of  the  great  granite 
buildings.  Admiral  Cer\^era  and  a  number  of  other  captured 
Spanish  olVuers  were  also  riuartcred  here  for  a  brief  period. 
A  memprial  tablet  on  one  of  the  ship-houses  attests  the  fact 
that  in  1905  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Peace  Commissioners 
here  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  PortsmuuLh. 

The  Peace  Envoys  met  in  an  unpretentious  stores^room,  returning 
every  day  to  dine  and  sUcp  at  ihv  hotel  across  the  river  The  COn> 
elusion  of  the  treaty  witncs^^d  an  international  near-tragedy.  It  is 
a  foreign  custom  in  concluding  a  peace  to  toast  the  respective  sover- 
eigns in  champagne.  The  Envoys  thoughtfully  provided  the  cham- 
pagne, but  when  the  r|cm.in<l  w  is  made  upon  Uncle  Sam  to  provide  the 
glasses  none  were  furthcoming'  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  did 
not  permit  of  the  indignity  of  drinking  out  of  bottles,  so  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  was  held  up  while  messengers  were  hastily  sent  from 
prohibition  Maine  to  New  Hampshire. 

Leaving  the  Navy  Yard  follow  the  car  tracks,  right,  to  the 
old  yellow  Congregational  Church  (^i/jo),  opposite  which  is  the 
cemetery  with  the  graves  of  numerous  sea-captains,  and  mon- 
uments to  those  lost  at  sea.  One  of  these  Is  inscribed,  "Here 
lies  the  body  of  Captain  Brown,  He  was  drowned  at  sea  and 
never  was  found." 

The  old  Pepperdl  mansion  (1682),  a  large  gambrel-roofed 
structure  directly  opposite  the  Kittery  Point  Post  Office,  is 
the  show-place  of  the  town.  It  w;i'<  built  in  1682.  Weather- 
beaten,  neglecletl.  and  (lilapi<l:iu  I  with  tiny  quaint  window- 
panes,  it  still  stiggests  former  resjiectability.  In  the  ancient 
Bray  homestead  (i66oj  lived  Margery  Bray,  who  betanie 
Pepperell's  wife.  The  Pepperell  tomb,  with  the  monument 
which  was  imported  from  England  and  bears  the  family  coat- 
of-arms,  lies  between  the  road  and  the  Pepperell  Hotel. 

To  the  rear  oi  the  house  is  the  old  garden,  at  the  foot  of  whi^  I1  wt  re 
wharves,  where  salt  fish,  naval  stores,  and  fjoods  imporlcd  for  ihe 
country  trade  were  lande<l.  William  reppercU,  the  son  of  ilic  mer- 
chant, was  born  In  the  old  house  in  i6g6.  When  he  was  thirty-one 
he  was  elected  n  mi  mbrr  of  ihe  King  s  Counril  for  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  and  retained  that  position  for  thirty-two  years.  He 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745  and  uter  redvc> 
ing  that  town  he  was  made  a  baronet.  He  was  Chief  Justice  and 
Lieutenant-general  and  became  a  grent  landowner,  having  a  domain 
of  about  xoo  square  miles.  He  died  in  1759.  His  grandson  was 
also  a  man  of  mark  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1774.  His  estates 
were  confiscated  because  of  his  Tory  leanings. 
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The  yellow  house  on  the  corner,  a  little  further  on,  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Stephen  Decatur,  grandson  of  the  famous 
Admiral.  The  next  house  was  formerly  the  summer  home  of 
William  Dean  Howells,  who  had  his  library  and  study  in  the 
adjoining  building,  once  the  barn.  Back  from  the  street  on 
the  right  on  Battery  Hill,  surrounded  by  trees  and  brambles 
and  bushes,  is  Fort  McClary,  an  old  blockhouse  in  fair  preser- 
vation. Originally  called  Fort  Pepperell,  it  received  its  present 
name  from  John  Stark's  comrade  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  fine  elms  that  shade  the  harbor  road  for  two  miles  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Major  Thomas  Cutts,  who  kept  store 
in  the  Pepperell  mansion  in  17QI  and  gave  Samuel  Blake  a 
contract  to  set  them  out  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of  rum  for  each. 
The  ninety  trees  originally  planted  must  have  brought  Blake 
almost  a  hogshead.  The  left 
fork,  beyond  the  village  of  Kit- 
tery  Point,  joins  the  main 
route  (5.0). 

Beyond  Spruce  Creek  the 
main  route  follows  the  Slate 
Road  up  a  long,  easy  grade, 
from  the  top  of  which  is  a  view 
of  Mt.  Agamenticus,  which  the 
natives  call  Adamaticus,  rising 
abruptly  beyond  the  valley  of 
the  York  river.  Agamenticus 

(673  ft)  is  the  mariner's  land-         fort  mcclary,  kittlry 
mark  all  along  this  coast.  It 

has  three  humps,  the  more  southwestern  being  the  highest  and 
boldest.  According  to  local  tradition  it  was  an  ancient  meeting 
place  of  Indian  tribes,  and  the  medicine-man  St.  Aspenquid, 
sainted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  is  buried  on  its  summit. 

A  few  hundred  yards  beyond,  where  the  road  dips  again,  on 
the  right  was  the  home  of  Esther  Brooks  and  Betsy  Potter, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  for  years  successfully 
evaded  paying  their  taxes,  relying  on  the  legal  entanglement 
resulting  from  the  situation  of  their  house  on  the  line  between 
Kittery  and  York.  Retribution  overtook  these  tax-dodgers: 
in  President  Jackson's  rebate  of  surplus  revenue  in  1837 — 
the  only  time  the  Government  ever  'cut  a  melon' — these 
thrifty  souls  received  never  a  penny. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  York  River,  the  road  forks  at  York 
Corners  (7.5).  The  road  straight  ahead  leads  by  the  inland 
route  to  Cape  Neddick  Post  Ollke  (11.5)  and  York  ClilT. 
Turning  right  the  main  route  passes  through  York  Village 
along  the  road  from  The  Corners  to  York  and  York  Harbor. 


YORK 


8  J    YORK.    Summer  pop  {iwp)  8000;  winter  pop  2802.    York  Ca. 
S9UM 1624. 

An  ancieiit  convnunity,  the  beauty  of  its  situation  continues 
to  attiact  ever-increasing  numbers  of  summer  residents.  The 

sea,  the  wood?,  a  beautiful  river,  and  Mt.  Agamcntiois  loom- 
ing bcyonr!  with  the  lake  at  its  foot,  together  afTorc^  great  vari- 
ety oi  landscape.  York  River,  York  X'illage,  and  York  rorncrs 
are  all-the-year-round  communities,  and  York  Har!)or  and 
Seabury  are  summer  colonics,  while  York  Beach  further  on 
has  the  *  Gay  White  Way.*  York  River  is  an  eight-mile  stretch 
of  water  for  canoeing,  thou^  the  tide  flows 'very  rapid^ 
through  Sewall's  Briqse  a  nule  above  the  harbor.  BuHt  in 
1761,  it  is  the  oldest  pUe  bridge  in  America. 

Opposite  the  Church  and  the  Town  HaU,  on  a  slight  ridge, 
is  the  venerable  stone  jail,  with  heavy  doors  and  saw-blade 
gratings  dating  from  1653.  At  the  suggestion  of  William 
Dt  an  Howells  it  has  been  converted  into  a  Colonial  Museum. 
Among  the  exhibits  of  earlier  days  is  a  Bible  which  belonged 
to  William  Trirkey,  a  local  outcast  who  achieved  some  noto- 
riety as  a  pirate,  heiiniL,  and  soothsayer,  and  was  con&ned 
in  the  grim  dungeon.   In  his  Bible  he  inscribed: 

"William  Trickey  wa»  born|Augcst  3rd,  1770] William  Trickey  his 
Bonk  ^od  Kiv  him  ^race  therein  to  look!  and  when  the  bcelll  doth  for 

him  uA  the!  lord  of  heven  rcev  his  Soul."| 

Bordering  the  river  is  the  York  Country'  Club  with  its  excel- 
lent goli  links  and  tennis  courts,  on  which  $100,000  has 
recently  been  spent.  On  the  boulh  side  of  the  river  near  the 
shore  is  the  house  where  Robert  Herrick,  the  novelist,  often 
spends  a  few  weeks  before  and  after  the  fashionable  Summer 
season.  At  Pollock  Rock  stands  the  Italian  villa  of  H.  T. 
Nichols,  which  is  generally  leased  to  some  wealthy  family. 
Most  of  the  Summer  cottages  and  hoteb  are  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  along  the  harbor  front,  and  on 
the  shore  facing  the  open  ocean  with  the  Isles  of  Shoals  on  the 
south  and  Boon  Island  on  the  cast.  York  Harbor's  one 
bathing  beach  is  on  the  narrow  strip  which  serves  as  a  cause- 
way. On  the  cragg>'  shore  is  the  **  Reading  Room,''  or  men's 
club,  which  is  regarded  iis  rather  exclusive.  Ladies,  however, 
share  in  its  privileges.  Its  success  and  popidarity  have  been 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
now  Minister  to  Italy,  whose  fine  villa  a  few  rods  beyondt  sAd 
somewhat  aloof  from  the  main  street,  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  hospitalities.  The  development  of  the  Norwood  Farm, 
which  threw  into  the  market  a  large  extent  of  wooded  land, 
has  attracted  a  particularly  interesting  colony:  here  in  a 
pleasant  seni!-})rick  house  William  Dean  Mowells  and  his 
daughter  Miss  Mildred  IlowcUs  spend  a  long  season;  Finley 
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Peter  Dunne,  better  known  as  *Mr.  Dooley,'  for  several 

seasons  ocnipiVti  a  nearby  cottage.  Further  down  the  shore 
are  the  large  mansions  of  the  Cheneys  and  of  the  artist  Lock- 
wood  De  Forest.  John  Fox  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aid  rich  have 
also  been  among  the  literary  lights  of  York  Ilarbor.  Many 
wealthy  families  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
occupy  stately  villas. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  region  having  been  eftriy  reported 

in  England,  Sir  I\  rrlinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason,  aft(  r  various 
atteinpts  had  been  made  to  settle  the  coast,  secured  a  grant  of  24.000 
acres  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Accomaticus,  or  Agamenticus,  river,  and 
sent  over  men  and  building  materials  to  aid  in  its  development.  The 
little  borough  was  at  first  called  after  the  name  of  the  river;  but  in 
1643  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  the  Erst  in  America,  under  the 
high-sounding  name  of  Gorgeana,  with  mayor,  aldermen,  justicei.  and 
other  officials,  just  as  in  a  comic  opera  Tn  ii^  -?  the  province  of  Maine 
submitted  to  Massachusetts,  the  charter  of  the  city  was  revoked  and 
it  was  reincorporated  as  York. 

In  i6q2  the  littli-  settlement  was  nearly  exterminated  by  an  Indian 
raid  of  300  .\benaki  Indians.  Only  three  blockhouses  escaped  pillage 
and  fire,  and  all  the  men  were  killed;  but  the  women  and  children, 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  later  allowed  to  go  free.  One  little 
boy,  Jeremiah  Mnulton,  four  years  old.  left  in  the  ruins  of  his  home, 
as  a  captain  took  revenge  for  the  massacre  by  leading  a  band  against 
the  camp  of  these  In^ans  and  practically  exterminatuif  them. 

From  1716  to  1735  it  was  the  shire  town  of  York  County,  which 
then  comprised  the  whole  of  Maine.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
enjoyed  a  good  share  of  the  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  and 
afterward  became  a  rather  important  fishing  town.  It  boasts  the 
site  of  one  of  the  first  cotton  mills  in  Maine.  It?  vopuc  as  a  summer 
resort  dates  from  1S57.  One  of  Hawthorne's  most  somber  tales, 
*'The  Minister's  Black  Veil,"  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  prac> 
tice  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  ^^^»ody.  who  wore  a  handkerchief  before  bis 
disfigured  face  an<l  w  i-  acc'>rdin«?ly  known  as  '  Ilrtndkrrrhief  Moody.* 

The  shore  road  irom  York  Harbor  runs  just  l  iu  k  of  a  fine, 
hard  .stretch  of  sand  known  as  Long  Beacii.  Bdore  us  is 
Cape  Ncddick,  luiving  at  its  tip  The  Nubble,  a  rocky  island 
with  a  lighthouse,  separated  from  the  Cape  by  a  narrow  channel 
through  which  the  tide  surges,  but  accessible  at  low  water. 
The  ke«>er  has  an  interesting  collection  of  8tu£fed  birds,  many 
of  whioL  perished  by  striking  the  windows  at  ni^t.  Off 
shore  stands  Boon  Isbnd  Light,  a  tali  brown  shaft  of  masonry 
built  on  a  low-lying  ledge  once  so  dangerous  and  deserted 
that  occasionally  those  that  found  shelter  on  it  died  of  star- 
vation before  relief  arrived  from  the  mainland. 

York  Beach  (13.0)  is  a  iH>j)ular  resort  between  PortsmMuth 
and  Portland.  The  shore  lino  trolley  and  a  branch  01  ihe 
R.R.  bring  numerous  excursionists.  The  principal  beach  is 
south  of  Cape  Neddick,  while  another,  not  so  long  but  very 
popular,  is  on  the  northern  side.  From  here,  turning  to  the 
left,  the  State  Road  runs  inland  by  Cape  Neddick  Post  Office 
to  Ogunquit  tp  706). 
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Detour  via  the  shore  to  Bald  Head  Cliff  and  O^unquit.        5  m. 

By  following  the  slmrc  road,  crossing  a  long  wooden  bridge 
and  turning  to  the  right ,  we  reach  York  Cliffs.  The  road 
winds  between  wide  fields  and  the  rugged  shore,  passing  the 
domain  of  Mrs.  Conarroe  of  Philadelphia  with  its  stone  villa 
and  its  memorial  church,  St.  Peter's-bv-the-Sea,  a  landmark 
from  all  sides.  This  noon  was  recently  an  almost  primeval 
forest,  but  devastating  nres  and  the  destructive  portable  saw- 
mill have  stripped  the  count  ry.  leaving  j^ay  rocky  crests. 

Bald  Head  ('liff,  with  its  treeless  moor  and  rather  ugly 
hotel,  is  reached  by  a  private  road,  for  the  use  of  which  a  fee 
is  demanded.  The  stratified  rock  has  been  turned  up  on  edge, 
making  a  barrier  over  which  the  waves  dash  in  heavy  weather. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  is  High  i'asiure.  A  cavern  in  the  cliffs 
near  here  has  been  explored  for  seventy-five  feeL  At  low 
tide  the  billows  spout  high  from  its  mouth.  Gun  Rock  is  so 
called  from  the  roar  heard  for  several  miles  when  a  breaker 
happens  to  hit  it  in  just  the  right  manner.  The  Devil's 
Kitchen,  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  and  other  strange  rock  formations 
are  scattered  along  the  shore. 

'J'he  rond  now  passes  between  almost  parallel  ridges  of  rock. 
On  the  one  at  the  left  is  perched  the  hou^r  and  studio  of  Mr. 
E.  R.  Kingsbi!r\^;  on  the  other  is  Cirayrock,  ihe  red-tile<l  cot- 
tage of  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Hanked  by  a  delightful  garden 
which  people  come  for  miles  to  see.  Mr.  Bangs  in  his  most 
solemn  manner  passes  the  contribution  box  at  St.  Peter's 
and  thus  does  penance  for  noaking  other  people  laugh  at  hb 
own  "  salubrities."  Though  his  house  is  really  in  York  and  his 
post  office  is  Cape  Neddick,  he  prides  himself  on  beii^  an 
Ogimquitter  and  he  is  claimed  by  that  artistic  colony. 

Just  beyond  is  the  artist  colony  of  Perkins  Cove.  Here 
Charles  H.  Woodbur>',  the  marine  painter,  has  his  house  and 
studio  and  ^iitt  cient  land  to  secure  that  end  nf  the  town  from 
being  too  ilosely  settled.  His  Summer  School  of  painting 
is  always  well  attended  and  it  has  l)een  said  that  in  order  to 
give  each  pupil  a  ruck  on  which  to  perch  he  has  had  to  split 
several  into  less  generous  sizes.  The  picturesqucness  of  the 
Cove  itself  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  building  of  more 
or  less  sophisticated  studios  and  an  attempt  to  set  the  weather- 
beaten  fish-houses  into  regular  order.  Even  the  replacing  of 
the  little  foot-bridge  across  Josias's  River  by  one  set  on  cement 
piers,  while  adding  to  safety,  did  not  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  place.    The  detour  regains  the  main  road  at  Ogunquit. 

Ogunquit  (18.5)  twenty  five  years  aj^o  was  a  small,  iso- 
I  tfrd  fishing  village  reached  only  by  stage.  Now  it  has  blos- 
somed out  into  a  popular  Summer  resort.  The  attractive  beach 
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fortunately  has  been  kept  from  any  encroachment  of  small 
nni'^firoom  collages.  It  is  about  three  miles  long  and  at  its 
widest  lies  at  low  tide  flat  for  five  Inindred  yards.  The  sand 
glows  ruddy  with  microsiupic  garnets  wiiich  give  it  marvelous 
colors  through  the  day.  The  OgunquiL  river  empties  into  ihe 
sea  at  the  foot  of  Israels  Head,  a  sandy  bluff. 

Ogunquit  has  been  almost  as  weU  favored  with  writers  as 
with  artists.  Each  summer  the  poetic  dub  which  calls  itself 
Parnassus  attracts  to  its  Sunday  morning  meetings  such  men 
as  Nixon  Waterman,  Dr.  George  Jay  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols,  the  punning  phi- 
losopher Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  one  of  the  pioneer  \'isilors  at 
Ogunquit,  1  i  mi  lay  lerguson  Bush  of  Louisville,  Dana  Burnet 
of  the  '*Nc  w  Vork  Evening  Sun,"  and  oiher.s. 

A  list  of  artists  who  have  found  inspiration  at  Ogunquit 
would  till  a  page:  the  titles  of  pictures  in  the  ari  exhibitions 
show  how  many  have  been  painted  here.  Among  those  that 
have  permanent  residences  are  J.  C.  Nicoll,  N.A.,  President 
of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Society,  Messrs.  Davol,  White- 
side, Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Frederick  Vinton,  and  the  sculptor 
Victor  Brenner. 

The  Village  Studio,  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hoyt 
of  St.  Louis,  offers  a!»i!n<lant  opjxjrl unities  for  exhibitions  as 
well  as  for  entertainments.  On  the  main  street  of  the  village 
stands  the  Conarroe  Free  Memorial  I.ibrarv'.  an  attractive 
little  stone  edifice  with  a  good  selection  01  reiereace  works  and 
standard  literature. 

Beyond  the  old  village  at  the  northern  end  of  Ogunquit  the 
road  passes  through  Moodys,  a  hamlet  whence  a  road  to  the 
right  leads  across  the  marshes  of  Webhannet  River  to  Web- 
hannet,  one  of  the  earlier  seaside  communities.  These  smooth, 
hard  beaches  of  white  sand  were  the  early  settlers*  highroad. 
It  is  said  that  for  years  the  mail  was  carried  from  Portsmouth 
to  Wells  along  the  beach  by  a  dog  with  a  pouch  on  his  collar. 

24^    WELLS,   Alt  203  //.  Pop  itwP)  1908,   York  Co,  Setaed 
1640,  indian  name  WebhmmfU 

WeUs  itself  is  an  all-the-year-round,  oldfashioned  village, 

described  as  ''not  a  town,  but  a  street."  It  lines  the  highway 

for  two  miles  from  the  Webhannet  to  the  Meniland  rivers. 

Tn  T63S  younj:  Ji)hn  Wheel wripht,  unabK'  to  nprcc  on  certain  religious 
mtillers  with  the  Boston  thcologiaas,  fled  north  and  settled  at  Exeter, 
N.H.  In  1613  he  came  to  Wells  for  two  years,  then  went  back  to 
Hampton,  antl  eventually  to  Salisbury,  and  was  at  last  reconciled  with 
\T  issachusetts.  He  owned  all  the  land  between  the  Ogunfitiit  and 
Mousam  rivers  and  his  son  occupied  a  garrison  house  surrounded  by 
palisades.  Once  when  a  wedding  was  taking  place  there  a  report  came 
in  that  two  horses  had  strayed  away.    The  men  who  went  out  to  fetch 
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them  back  were  shot  duwii  by  the  Indians.  The  bridegroom  and  sev- 
eral others  who  heard  the  gunshots  went  out  to  their  aid  and  were 
captured  and  taken  to  NorridgowMx k,  wlicre  they  were  kept  until  a 
substantial  ransom  was  paid.  A  bronze  tablet  in  a  field  at  the  side  of 
the  road  commemormtes  these  events.  The  first  minister  at  Wells 
was  George  Burroughs  (p  71Q).  who  escaped  the  massacre  of  1776  by 
fleeing  to  one  of  the  islands  in  Ca«ico  Bay.  whence  he  again  fled  from 
the  Indians  to  perish  in  the  Salem  witch  executions. 

The  main  road,  concrete  trealed  with  Tarvia,  leads  through 
the  hainltL  of  Elms  (26.0)  to  Kennebunk. 

Detour  to  KmielNiiikport.  9.5  m. 

At  Elms  the  road  to  the  right,  following  the  King's 
Highway  of  1650  alons  the  Indian  trail,  leads  to  Kennebunk 
Beach,  a  prosperous  note!  and  cottage  resort.  Along  the 
shore  are  a  few  hamlets  inhabited  by  fisher-folk  who  live  by 
dory-fishing  and  lobstering.  Some  of  their  old  houses  used 
to  stand  in  stockades  for  protection  from  the  Indians.  Today 
descenclants  of  these  tribes  still  camp  here  in  summer^  selling 
their  primitive  baskets  and  curios. 

Since  1870  Kf.nnebunkport  (4.5)  has  been  a  n)n>faiiily 
growing  summer  resort,  more  popular  and  fashionable  hcrause 
of  the  beauty  of  the  wild  and  rocky  shores  of  Cape  Arundel 
and  the  delicate  charm  of  the  Kennebunk  river,  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "long,  smooth  water." 
The  Blowing  Cave  and  the  Spouting  Rock  are  two  of  its  wilder 
features  among  the  crags,  and  it  has  also  a  fine  beach.  The 
view  from  the  south  end  of  the  promontory  commands  a  wide 
hori/on,  including  the  White  Alountains,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  hills,  Mt.  Agamenticus,  and  Cape  Neddick. 

The  river  is  often  crowded  with  boats  and  canoes  full  of 
leisurely  holiday  makers  who  drift  upstream  with  the  tide  to 
Sunset  Rock  and  come  back  with  it  when  it  turns.  Each 
year  there  is  a  Boating  Carnival  with  fireworks  and  iUumina- 
tions.  Some  of  the  handsomest  cottages  are  situated  on  its 
banks  in  preference  to  the  ocean  front.  The  Arundel  golf 
course  of  eighteen  holes  has  good  natural  hazards. 

There  is  a  considerable  literary  group  at  Kennebunkport. 
The  late  John  T.  Trowbridge  (i 827-1 916),  the  Nestor  of  Ameri- 
can ;uithors  and  prophet  of  aviation,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
summer  residents.  His  earlier  books  for  boys,  "Cudjos 
Cave"  and  "The  Three  S<  ouis,'*  were  read  by  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Booth  'iarkingion  and  Margaret  Deland  are 
among  the  novelists  who  reside  here  in  summer.  A  group  of 
artists,  of  whom  Abbott  Graves  is  the  chief,  abo  summer  here. 

Captain  Gosnold,  the  explorer.  Is  supposed  to  have  landed  here 

in  ttic  summer  of  i(jo.\  and  C attain  John  Smith  visited  Cape  Porpoiae 
and  the  Kennebuak  river.    la  iu  prime,  a  century  later,  it  was  a 
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famous;  shipbuilding  center,  as  Kennebunk's  Custom  House,  buitt 
about  1800,  and  iht-  wharves  and  locks  will  show. 

Beyond  Kcnncbunkjxjri  lies  the  village  of  Cape  l^ur|>uisc 
with  an  txccUtnt  harbur  protected  by  rocky  islands  off  shore. 
The  detour  turns  inland  and,  following  the  trolley,  rejoins  the 
main  route  (9.5). 

The  State  RcmuI  from  Wells  through  Ekns  leads  inland  to 

294f   KBNNKBUNK,   AU  SI  ft.   Pop  (twp)  3099,    York  Co.  Set- 
tled I6S0*    Mfg.  leatherboardt  tno€  eounttrs,  and  worsted* 

Kenncbunk  is  a  manufacturing  community,  located  here 
because  of  the  waterpower  from  the  Mousam  river.  It  is  a 
quaint  old  place  of  irregular,  heavily  shaded  streets  lined  with 
the  old  Colonial  mansions  of  former  ship  masters,  owners,  and 
l)Liil(]ers.  filled  with  relics  and  curios  brought  back  from  the 
luiig  voyages  of  a  century  ago. 

Kennebunk  landing  and  port  are  on  the  Kenncbunk  river. 
It  suffered  during  the  Indian  Wars  and  was  deserted  for  many 
years.  Until  183 1  it  was  known  as  "Arundel."  The  Lafay- 
ette ehn  here  is  a  notable  specimen  over  five  feet  in  diameter* 

The  route  crosses  the  Kennebunk  river  and  joins  the  detour 
from  Kennebunkport  (33.o)»  continuing  inland  to 

SSjO   BJDDEPORD.    Pop  17,079;  one  third  foreign-born.    York  Co. 

Settled  1630.  Mfg.  cotton  goods,  lumber,  and  cotton  miU 
machinery;  gramte.  Value  of  Product  {1909),  $9^11,000; 
Payrott,  SZJiSfiOO, 

Biddeford  is  an  important  mill  town  six  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Saco  river,  which  here  falls  fifty  feet.  The  river  is 
navigable  nine  months  in  the  year  for  barges  and  schooners, 
which  bring  heavy  freight.  The  local  waterpower  is  supple- 
men  led  by  hydro-electric  power  transmitted  from  the  river 
above.  Biddeforfl  and  Saco  on  the  op|X)sile  bank,  though 
separate  municipalities,  are  'Twin  Cities*  with  many  iiiLer- 
ests  in  common.   In  the  river  are  several  rocky  islands. 

Biddeford  is  third  among  Maine  dties  in  the  value  of  its 
products,  by  the  census  reports  of  1909^  being  eiceeded  only 
by  Portland  and  Lewiston.  The  PeppereU  Mfg.  Co.  and  the 
York  Mfg.  Co.  at  Saco  together  employ  about  6000  hands 
in  the  production  of  cotton  sheetings,  denims,  ginghams,  and 
madras.  Log  drives  from  the  White  Mountain  foothills  bring 
down  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  each  year,  handled  by  J.  G. 
Deering  &  Son  and  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  the  latter 
plant  making  the  blocks  which  are  elsewhere  split  up  for 
matches.  The  quarries  supply  a  granite  ui  unusual  hardness 
which  has  been  used  for  the  towers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  for  foimdations  of  many  buildings  and  bridges  through- 
out the  East«  The  Saco-Lowcll  shops  manufacture  cotton 
mill  machinery  and  the  Hodsdon  plant  turns  out  a  high  grade 
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of  women's  shoes.  Other  firms  produce  cotton  pickers'  belting, 

shirt-waists,  and  wooden  boxes. 

The  valuable  waterpower  early  made  this  a  center  of  the  lumber 
industry.  In  1655  the  first  sawmill  was  erected.  The  local  Indians, 
known  as  the  Sokokt.  were  friendly  to  the  white  settlers  until  1675,  when 
a  party  of  soldiers  from  !  hr  f'>ri.  crossing  the  river,  saw  an  Indian  squaw 
and  a  papoose  in  a  canuc  and,  to  see  if  an  Indian  baby  could  not  swim 
naturally,  overturned  the  craft.  The  Sachem  Squando,  whose  child 
it  was,  swore  revenge  and  stirred  up  the  terrible  uprising  of  1675  ali)nK 
all  this  coast.  The  Major  Phillips  blockhouse,  whither  the  frightened 
settlers  fled,  stood  in  Biddeford.  on  the  land  now  owned  by  the  Pep- 
perell  corporation.  A  tablet  of  bronze  placed  on  the  wall  of  a  miU 
on  Main  St.,  by  the  D.A.R.,  marks  the  site  of  this  fort.  In  1800 
eleven  sawmills  were  running;  in  1849  there  were  seventeen,  cutting 
4,500,000  feet  annually,  while  today  there  are  but  two.  with  an  annual 
output  of  aliout  15,000,000  feet.  Cotton  mills  wm  first  established 
here  by  Boston  capitalists  in  1825.  Peppereil  sheetings  and  drills 
are  widely  known  and  have  long  been  a  standard  artide  oC  export  to 
the  Chinese  trade. 

Note.  BmDEFORD  Pool.  This  pleasant  resort  may  be 
reached  by  a  seven-mile  trip  down  the  river.  Biddeford  Pool 

today  has  a  conservative  and  exclusive  summer  colony  patron- 
ized largely  by  New  York  and  Western  people  of  wealth. 
James  Montgomery  Flagg's  house  stands  far  out  on  the  head- 
land. The  Pool  was  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  this 
region  and  contains  many  interesting  and  historic  old  houses. 
Chief  of  these  is  the  old  Haley  house  (17 17},  with  which  are 
coiuected  some  of  the  most  thrilling  of  Indian  eqseriences. 
Durectly  across  the  Gut  from  Biddefotd  Pool  is  historic  Fort 
Hilly  so  called  from  the  old  fort  that  served  as  a  shelter  for  the 
inhabitants  round  about.  The  site  of  old  Fort  Mary  is  marked 
by  a  monument  and  its  name  is  perpetuated  in  Whittier's 
poem   Mary  Garvin": 

"The  evening  j»un  had    ntiMded  from  pray  Fort  Mary's  walls; 
Through  the  forest,  like  a  wild  beast,  roared  and  plunged  the  Saco's 
fails." 

Just  back  of  Fort  Hill  near  Hitchcock's  Point  is  the  dd 
Goldthwaite  house,  built  by  Captain  Samuel  Jordan  in  17 17, 
the  oldest  structure  in  the  town,  said  to  hri\  i  figured  as  a  place 
of  clandestine  meetings  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Aiui 
at  the  turn  of  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Hill  is  the  old  Jordan 
house  built  in  1740,  often  the  gntherin^^  place  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  and  the  scene  of  other  im|K)riant  meetings. 

South  of  the  Pool  are  the  Fortune  Rocks,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  cottage  colony,  and  just  beyond,  Whitneys  Point, 
Curtis  Cove,  and  Timber  Island  arc  sunmici  resorts. 

De  Monts,  the  Frencti  navii^ator,  was  the  first  to  poke  his  ship  into 
the  harl)«>r  Tn  1616  Richard  Vines,  employed  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  entered  the  harbor  of  Biddeford  Pool  and  established  winter 
quarters,  building  the  first  house  in  this  region  near  the  junction  of 
Fletcher's  Neck  and  the  mainland.   "The  house  of  Capt.  Richard 
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Vines  was  a  log  cabin  wiih  wide  urcpiuce,  built  of  Btoncs  gatiiered  on 
the  beach,  thatched  with  very  long  grass  gatherfd  from  the  marsh, 
and  carpeted  with  fragrant  boughs  of  hemlock." 

nA  SACO,  AHTSfi.  Pap  65S3.   Ywk  Co,  Settied  im. 

The  city  limits  enclose  an  area  of  approximately  forty  square 
miles  and  is  immediately  across  the  river  from  Biddeford, 
whose  industrial  interests  it  shares.  The  York  Mfg.  Co.'s  mills 
and  the  Garland  Co.'s  pl  mt  :\rt'  located  here.  It  is,  however, 
mainly  a  residcni iai  community,  with  a  |>ark  of  thirty  acres, 
and  Thornton  Academy,  a  coeducational  school,  founded  in 
I  Si  I,  hut  closed  from  1848  to  1889.  Its  shore  includes  part 
of  Old  Orchard  Beach. 

The  district  was  granted  by  the  Plymotith  Colony  to  Thomas  Lewis 

and  Captain  Richard  Bonython  in  i62g,  who  took  possession  in  1631. 
Saco  and  Biddi-ford  were  one  community,  known  as  Sact>  until  17 18 
and  as  Biddeford  until  17O2,  when  the  former  was  set  ofl  under  the 
name  of  Pepperellboro  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Pepperell. 

The  main  route,  lecently  constructed  State  Road»  continues 
inland  to  Dunstan  Corner  (45.0)  and  Scarboro  (see  below). 

Detour  to  Old  Orchard.  9  0  m. 

From  Saco  the  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  leads  to 
Camp  KIlis,  at  the  river's  mouth.  Its  first  fork  to  the  left, 
with  trolley,  leads  to 

4M  OLD  ORCHARD    Pop  {iMgp)  961,  nimnuT  pop  ISfiOO,  York 

Co.    Settled  1631. 

Old  Orchard  has  pcrluips  the  longest  and  liiiiest  sea  beach 
Oil  the  New  England  coast,  free  from  rocks  and  hard  enough 
for  automobile  racing,  like  the  famous  Florida  sands.  It  is 
both  a  popular  and  populous  summer  resort.  For  nine  mOes, 
from  Camp  Ellis  on  the  south  to  Pine  Point  on  the  north,  there 
are  summer  dwellings  of  every  description. 

Old  Orchard  itself  is  a  region  of  great  hotels  and  small 

cottages.   In  1907  a  great  tire  wiped  out  practically  all  the 

hotels  and  most  of  the  cottages,  but  they  have  been  rebuilt. 

Religious  conferences  and  camp-meetings  are  frequent. 

Thomas  Rogers,  one  of  the  early  settlers  who  lived  near  Goose  Fare 
Brook,  planted  an  orchard  from  which  the  Beach  takes  its  name.  His 
house  was  burned  by  the  Indians,  but  bis  orchard  continued  to  blossom 

for  a  century. 

The  detour  bears  left  from  the  center  of  the  selllement 
to  the  main  route  at  Dunstan  Corner,  West  Scarboro  (9.0). 

SCARBORO.  Alt  34  ft.  Pop  itwp)  194S.   Cumberland  Co. 

The  town  dates  from  about  1630  and  in  1638  was  taken  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  After  many 
fierce  attacks  in  the  Indian  Wars  the  town  eventually  l)ecame 
established,  and  by  1791  was  as  populous  as  Portland  (2235). 
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Mole.  The  road  to  the  right  leads  across  R.R.,  None  Such 
River,  and  the  marshes  to  Scarboro  Beach  and  Psout's  Neck 
(4.5),  a  rocky  headland  at  the  eastern  dde  of  Saco  Bay,  stand- 
ing well  out  to  sea.  During  the  early  Indian  Wars  its  impreg- 
nable position  made  it  a  notable  stronghold.  Winslow  Homer 
and  his  brothers  were  early  summer  visitors  and  did  much 
to  make  this  a  most  popular  resort  of  the  better  class.  Many 
of  Homer's  wellknown  coast  pictures  were  painted  here. 

From  Scarboro  the  main  route  follows  the  recently  finished 
Concrete  State  Road,  with  trolley,  to 

SJ^  PORTLAND.  Pop  62,000  [loc.  est.  1916);  less  than  a  quarter 
fov€§gn'born,  with  ItalianSt  PoleSt  Armenians,  and  Russimt 
Jews  predominating.  Cumberland  Co.  Settled  1633.  Port 
0/  Entry  and  distributing  center*  MJg.  Jotmdryt  machine 
thop,  and  filarUng  miU  products,  cmw  and  engines,  clay 
products,  canned  goods  and  other  food  specialties,  ship 
chandlery,  soap,  flavoring  extracts,  window  screens,  shoes, 
and  wood  Pulp;  fish.  Value  of  Product  (1909),  $ll,9S0/)00; 
PayroO,  $3^77,000.  Steamers  for  New  York,  Botien,  the 
Provinces,  and  for  local  coast  resorts. 

*Thc  Forest  City.'  as  Portland,  the  metropolis  of  Maine, 
has  long  been  c;illed,  is  situated  on  a  saddleback  hill  forming 
a  peninsula  about  three  miles  long  at  the  southwestern  end 
of  Casco  Bay,  with  a  landlocked  harbor  of  thirty  feet  minimum 
depth,  one  of  the  most  conunodious  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Steamship  lines  make  direct  connections  with  all  points  be- 
tween New  York  and  St.  John,  N.B.;  in  Uie  winter,  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  is  frozen,  it  is  the  port  for  Canadian 
transatlantic  commerce.  The  chief  exports  are  potatoes,  grain, 
lumber,  cooperage,  and  apples;  the  imports,  coal,  sulphur, 
pulp- wood,  salt,  and  china  clay.  Portland  has  between  three 
and  four  hundred  manufacturing  establishments,  some  of  them 
claiming  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  also  carries  on  a 
large  hotel  trade  in  the  summer.  The  wholeside  and  manu- 
facturing section  extends  along  the  waterfront,  and  the  retail 
and  financial  section  lies  on  Congress  St.,  between  Bramhall 
Hill  on  the  west  and  Munjoy  HOI  on  the  east,  which  are  resi- 
dential districts.  On  the  mainland,  are  several  square  miles  of 
suburbs.  Sixty  years  ago  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  of 
Portland  in  the  opening  pages  of  "Elsie  V^enner,"  as  follows: 

"As  for  the  last  of  the  three  ports,  or  Portlanrl.  it  is  petting  too 

f>rosp<:rous  to  be  as  attractive  as  its  less  northerly  neighbors.  Meant 
or  a  fine  old  town,  to  ripen  like  a  Cheshire  cheese  within  its  waUs  of 
ancient  rind,  burrowed  by  crooked  alleys  and  mottled  with  venerable 
mould,  it  seems  likely  to  sacri&ce  it»  mellow  nature  to  a  vulgar  material 
prosperity." 

Prosperity  has  not  brought  any  touch  of  vulgarity  nor  has 
it  obliterated  the  mellow  dignity  of  the  past.  The  mansions 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  public  buildings  of  the 
t  went  if  I  b  poss.ess  considerable  architectural  excellence,  while 
the  muluiudc  of  well-kept  shade  trees  maintain  a  fitting  har- 
mony with  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  city's  environment. 

The  million-dollar  City  Hall,  a  Colonial  building  ul  white 
Maine  granite,  with  a  tower  reminiscent  of  that  on  New  York's 
old  City  Hall,  stands  on  Congress  St.,  at  the  head  of  Eidiange. 
The  State  reception-hall,  in  Colonial  style,  is  its  handsomest 
chamber.  In  the  rear  M  the  main  building  is  the  munic^Ml 
auditoritun,  seating  3000  and  containing  a  $60,000  oigim,  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  presented  in  memory  of 
Hermann  Kotzschmar,  a  Portland  composer  and  musician,  by 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  publisher  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal"  and  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  who  was  born 
and  ediuatcd  in  this  city.  The  city  music  commissiya  ap- 
points a  municipal  organist  and  arranges  a  series  of  concerts 
during  the  winter;  in  July  and  August  it  provides  dally  after- 
noon concerts  for  adnussion  fee  of  25  cents.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Congress  St.,  a  block  to  the  east,  is  Lincoln  Park,  about 
to  be  extended  to  the  new  dvic  center.  Across  from  this  are 
the  Federal  and  County  Court  Houses,  of  granite,  and  the 
Post  Office,  of  white  Vermont  marble,  with  a  Corinthian 
portico,  three  very  handsome  buildings  of  compnrntively 
recent  date.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  p:irk  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  with  a 
spire  236  feet  high,  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 

Continuing  cast  on  Congress  St.,  beyond  Lincoln  Park,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Munjoy  Hill,  is  the  Eastern  Cemetery, 
port  of  whidi  has  been  used  from  1657. 

Here  arc  buried  many  of  the  pioneers,  victims  of  French  and  Indian 
massacres  over  two  centuries  ago,  and  eleven  men  who  were  killed 
in  T'i,ig  in  a  battle  which  terminated  favorably  for  the  colnni-^ts.  Com- 
modore Edward  Preble»  commander  of  the  American  licet  in  the 
wmr  with  Tripoli,  in  1804.  and  called  '*The  Father  of  the  American 
Xavy,"  is  buried  here.  Lieutenant  William  Burrow«:  of  the  American 
brig  "Enterprise  "  lies  beside  his  enemy  Captain  Blythe  of  the  British 
brig  "Boxer."  The  English  ship  had  been  6tted  out  during  the  War 
of  xSti  purposely  to  meet  the  American,  and  began  the  action  with 
her  ro!or<;  nailed  to  the  mast,  surrendering  only  when  she  was  a  com- 
plete wreck.  Both  commanders  were  killed  and  were  buried  the  next 
day  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  engagement  occurred  off  Seguin 
Island.  Sept.  5.  i8i^  \ot  far  from  them  lies  Lieutenant  Waters, 
also  killed  in  that  encounter.    Re^ardln^s'  this.  Longfellow  says: 

"I  remember  the  sea-nght  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide! 

.\ti<l  the  (le.u!  captains  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  overlooking  the  tranquil  bay* 
Where  they  in  battle  died." 

Here  also  are  the  graves  of  Rear-admiral  Alden,  who  saw  service  at 
Vera-  Crua,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  and  of  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
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Henry  Wadsworth.  uncle  of  the  poet.  He  was  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  free  ship  under  the  walls  of  Tripoli. 

On  Munjoy  Hill  (i6o  ft)  is  the  residential  quarter.  Near  the 
summit  is  the  Observatory,  erected  in  1807  for  reporting  the 
arrival  of  vessels,  and  used  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  A 
powerful  telescope  is  kept  in  the  lantern  at  the  top  of  the  old 
red  tower;  the  view  is  the  best  in  Portland.  On  the  bluffs 
above  the  harbor  is  the  Eastern  Promenade,  a  park  reservation 
with  a  monument  to  Cleeve  and  Tucker,  the  first  settlers.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  Promenade  is  Fort  Allen  Park,  where 
portions  of  the  earthworks  thrown  up  in  181 2  are  preserved. 
The  view  of  the  harbor  and  of  Casco  Bay  from  this  spot  is 
justly  praised.  At  the  northwestern  end  of  the  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  city  and  the  inland  shore,  is  Fort  Sumner  Park,  also 
named  from  the  old  defenses  on  which  it  is  laid  out. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  fine  building  at  34  Ex- 
change St.,  where  information  regarding  the  city  and  State 

may  always  be  obtained.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  bodies  of 
the  sort  in  the  country,  being 
a  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  which  was  founded 
in  1853.  In  the  Exposition 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Ave.  and  Weymouth  St.,  a 
handsome  and  huge  structure 
of  brick,  steel,  and  concrete, 
the  Maine  State  Exposition 
is  held  annually  under  its 
auspices.  Here  also  the  Maine  Music  Festival  takes  place  an- 
nually in  October. 

West  of  the  City  Hall,  on  Congress  St.,  is  the  First  Parish 
Church  (Unitarian),  erected  in  1825,  the  oldest  church  edifice 
in  the  city.  Monument  Square,  just  beyond,  is  the  p>oint  of 
departure  for  several  street  car  lines.  In  its  center  is  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument,  by  Franklin  Simmons.  The 
Preble  House  contains  portions  of  the  residence  of  Commodore 
Preble.  A  few  doors  west  of  the  Square,  in  the  middle  of  the 
retail  district,  is  the  elm-shaded  Wadsworth-Longfellow  house, 
built  in  1785  by  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  the  grandfather  of 
the  poet;  at  that  time  it  was  the  only  brick  building  in  the 
town.  Longfellow's  parents  took  possession  of  the  Congress 
St.  house  when  the  future  poet  was  but  a  few  months  old,  and 
made  il  their  home  for  a  good  piiri  of  his  boyhood  days.  The 
property  was  bequeathed  in  k^oo  to  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  by  his  sister,  who  had  carefully  preserved  it  for  many 
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years  as  it  was  during  her  brother's  boyhood.  The  collections 
include  manuscripts,  pictures,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of 
interest  not  only  through  their  connections  with  Longfellow, 
but  also  for  the  light  ihcy  throw  upon  the  daily  life  of  a  century 
ago;  the  great  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  reaiains  intact,  with  its 
crane,  kettle,  Dutch  oven,  waffle-irons,  and  many  other  uten- 
sUs  no  longer  familiar.  The  house  is  o|>en  to  visitors  during 
the  summer  months  (25  cents).  Adjoining  it  is  the  fireproof 
building  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  Not  far  away  is 
the  Public  Library,  with  6s>ooo  volumes,  and  the  site  of  the 
Freemason's  Arms,  the  tavern  kept  by  Thomas  Motley, 
grandfather  of  the  historian,  John  Lothrop  Motley.  High 
Street,  which  cr:)sses  at  Congress  Square,  still  possesses  many 
of  the  oldtime  mansion*^. 

Two  iilocks  beyond,  at  the  intersection  of  State  St.,  is  I^ng- 
fellow  Square,  with  a  brouze  statue  of  Longfellow,  seated  in 
a  chair  with  a  pile  of  books  placed  below  him  as  an  after- 
thought ;  this  is  also  by  FrankUn  Simmons.  State  Street  was 
laid  out  more  than  a  century  ago  with  esplanades  on  either 
side,  and  double  rows  of  elms  which  now  completely  arch  the 
roadway.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  much  of  Port- 
land's social  life  has  centered  here  in  the  stately  residences  of 
wealthy  merchants  whose  fortunes  were  made  when  vessels 
hailing  from  Portland  sailcfl  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  block 
beyond  Longfellow  Square,  on  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Dow 
Sis.,  IS  the  honu  of  General  Neal  Dow,  soldier,  statesman,  aiul 
father  of  prohibition.  The  street  now  rounds  the  shoulder 
of  BramhaU's  Hill  (175  ft),  geologically  and  rcsidcntially  the 
countecpart  of  Munjoy  Hill,  though  distinctly  more  fashbn- 
able,  ha  the  WiUiston  Congregational  Church,  on  Thomas 
and  CanoU  Sts.,  the  Rev.  Francis  £.  Chirk  founded  in  18S1 
the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  from 
which  the  present  world-wide  organization  has  developed. 
The  Western  Promenade  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  a  parkway 
similar  to  the  Eastern  Promenade.  The  prospect  stretches 
for  ninety  miles  over  the  rolling  country  to  the  Presidential 
Range  and  Mt.  Washington,  with  glimpses  ui  the  harbor  and 
the  bay  on  either  side.  A  statue  of  Thomas  lirackcli  Reed 
stands  here,  and  not  far  away  are  the  Maine  General  Hospital 
and  the  Maine  Medical  School,  which  occupy  a  prominent 
group  of  buildings. 

On  State  St.  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  Churdi 
of  St.  Luke.  On  the  corner  of  Spring  and  High  Sts.  is  the 
Portland  Society  of  Art,  which  occupies  a  Colonial  mansion 
with  furnishings  carefully  preserved;  in  the  museum  adjoin- 
ing are  several  noteworthy  works  of  art,  and  an  exhibition  of 
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contemporary  American  painling  is  held  annually  in  July  and 
AugUijL  Here  stands  Paul  Akcrs'  stalue  of  the  Pearl  Diver, 
known  to  readers  of  Hawtbome^s  "Marble  Faun." 

The  waterfront,  along  which  runs  Commercial  St.,  provides 
ample  room  for  ocean  steamships,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
fishing  smacks.  The  house  of  the  Portland  Yacht  Club,  at  the 
end  of  Merchants'  Wharf,  faces  the  yacht  anchorage  in  the 
upper  harbor.  The  Custom  House  occupies  a  central  location 
here,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Station  with  its  huge  tall  clock- 
tower  and  hup;e  grain  elevators  are  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  birthplace  of  Longfellow,  long  a  tenement  house  on 
the  corner  of  Fore  and  Hanrork  Sts.,  opposite  the  Grand 
Trunk  Station,  has  been  restored  !>>  the  International  Long- 
fellow Society,  who  are  endeavoring  to  complete  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  permanently  preserve 
it.  Nearby  on  Hancock  St.  is  the  birthphice  of  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed,  the  witty  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent 
tatives,  who  established  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee System  long  in  use  in  Congress.  He  later  lived  at 
No.  31  Deering  St.  Portland  is  likewise  the  birthplace  of 
\  P.  Willis,  a  poet  of  the  heyday  of  Boston's  literar>^  fame, 
now  almost  forgotten.  Among  present  resident are  Holman 
F.  Day,  whose  dialect  verse  and  stories  of  Maine  lite  are  widely 
appreciated;  Judge  Clarence  Hale,  of  the  prominent  Maine 
family  thai  ha^  long  had  a  hand  in  Maine's  destinies;  and 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  the  publisher. 

The  Westbrook  Seminary,  in  the  Deering  section,  to  the 
west,  was  founded  in  185 1,  and  is  the  oldest  educational  insti- 
tution of  Universalist  origin  in  the  country.  At  Stroud  water, 
an  adjacent  suburb,  is  the  home  of  the  late  Mrs.  L.  M.  N. 
Stevens,  successor  to  Frances  E.  Willard  as  head  of  the  world's 
W.  C.  T.  U.  A  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  her  memory 
is  now  in  progress. 

Deernigs  Oaks  Park,  fronting  on  Park  Ave.,  consists  of 
fifty  acres  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees  and  an  ariilicial 
pond.  It  was  a  favorite  place  with  Loaglellow,  who  refers 
to  it  in  his  poem  "My  Lost  Youth." 

Cape  Cottage  Park,  on  Cape  Elizabeth,  beyond  South 
Portland,  is  nine  miles  distant  by  the  shore  road.  On  the 
way  thither,  the  road  passes  through  the  region  of  summer 
houses,  hotels,  and  boarding  houses,  beyond  Meeting  House 
Hill.  Mountain  \'icw  Park,  a  cottage  settlement,  is  attrac- 
tively situated  on  the  Cape.  Gape  Cottage  has  a  Casino,  with 
a  restaurant  and  a  theater  where  a  stock  roini)any  gives  daily 
performances  of  popular  plays  in  the  >umnier.  The  bathing 
beach  is  in  Maiden  Cove,  and  rocky  ledges  feel  the  full  sweep 
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of  the  Atlantic.   It  is  conducted  by  a  street  car  company  and 

so  is  Ri  vert  on  Park,  a  pastoral  nook  six  miles  inland,  on  Forest 
Ave.  Here  on  the  high  land  overlooking  the  Presumpscot 
river  is  a  Casino  with  a  restaurant.  A  rustic  summer  play- 
house occupies  a  natural  amphitheater,  and  the  river  is  well 
adapted  for  canoeing. 

Casco  Bay  is  one  of  ihc  many  drowned  valleys  which  pene- 
trate the  Maine  coast  Vke  Norwegian  fjords.   It  is  a  popular 
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yachting  center,  as  the  channels  among  the  156  islands  arc 
generally  deep  enough  to  carry  large  craft,  and  Portland  Har- 
bor diaiinel  has  a  depth  ranging  from  100  feet  off  Portland 
Hnd  to  a  minimum  of  30  feet  at  the  wharves,  which  are  but 
three  miles  distant  from  the  open  sea.  Portland  is  well  fortified 
and  its  approaches  are  provided  with  powerful  lighthouses. 
At  Portland  Head  on  the  Cape  Elizabeth  shore  is  Fort  Williams, 
constructed  in  recent  years,  and  on  the  seaward  side  of  Cush< 
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Island  across  the  channel  is  Fort  Levctt,  another  modern 
>i  roiif^hold,  named  for  Chnsiophcr  Levett,  who  explored  the 
liay  in  1623  and  biiih  I  he  firsi  forlihed  enclosure  there.  A  third 
fortification  is  Fort  McKinley,  so  placed  on  Great  Diamond 
Island  as  to  command  the  other  approaches.  Fort  Preble, 
on  the  Cape  Shore,  just  beyond  the  inner  harbor,  has  been  con- 
tinuously maintained  for  a  century,  and  is  now  a  mortar 
battery.  Fort  Scammel  on  House  Island  is  a  dismantled 
granite  fortress  built  about  1808.  Fort  Gorges  on  Diamond 
Island  ledge  is  another  obsolete  stone  castle.  Garrisons,  of 
2500  men  in  all.  are  maintained  at  Fort  McKinley  and  Vori 
Williams.  Ponl  ind  Head  Light  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  historic  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  was  constructed  in 
1 791,  during  Washington  s  administration.  The  house  con- 
tains many  relics  of  the  past  125  years  and  its  present  lenses 
were  put  in  position  seventy-two  years  ago.  It  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Strouts,  father  and  son,  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  islands  of  Casco  Bay  vary  from  bare  rocky  ledges  to 
islands  many  square  miles  in  area  and  heavily  wooded  with 
balsam  and  other  evergreens.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  summer 
playgrounds.  Cushings  Island,  at  the  liarijor  entrance,  has 
a  bold  cliil  (150  ft),  called  the  White  Head  l)ecause  of  a  rather 
human  profile  made  by  the  lotks.  Peaks  Island,  three  miles 
from  the  city  on  the  open  sea,  is  an  amusement  center,  with 
a  summer  theater  maintained  by  a  steamboat  company.  Little 
and  Great  Diamond  Islands,  separated  from  Peaks  Island  by 
a  narrow  stretch  of  water  called  *'The  Roads/'  are  favorite 
summer  settlements  for  many  Portland  people.  Long  Island 
and  CM  Island  have  become  ix>pular  summer  colonies  in 
recent  years.  Great  Chebeague  is  the  largest  island  and  has 
long  been  popular  with  visitors.  Between  it  and  the  nc(  an  is 
an  archipelago  of  islets  among  which  is  Kapjle  Island,  the  home 
of  Rear-admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  who  discovered  the  North 
Pole;  he  owfis  five  more  islands  on  which  he  keeps  his  dogs. 
The  outermost  islands  of  any  impuriancc  arc  Baileys  Island, 
one  of  the  more  fashionable  localities,  and  Orrs  Island,  long 
familiar  through  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  tale  '*The  Paul  of 
Orr's  Island."  Pearl  House,  where  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  the 
novel,  is  still  to  he  seen.  Longfellow  was  likewise  fond  of  this 
part  of  the  Bay,  and  Elijah  Kellogg  (1813-1901),  for  many 
years  the  most  popular  American  writer  of  boys'  Ixxjks, 
preached  at  Harpswell,  the  promontory  behind  Orrs  Island. 
The  whispering  pines  from  which  Kellogg  took  the  general 
titles  for  his  stories  are  at  Brunswick,  fifteen  miles  away. 
When  he  went  to  Chicago  to  preach  he  was  imable  to  stand 
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the  separation  from  his  'down  cusi'  home  and  soon  came  back 
to  Harjisweil,  where  he  (ontiinied  io  preach  and  wrote  his 
stories  as  well.  Ai  ilarp^well  Ilarbur  is  the  Tufls  College 
Summer  Laboratory,  where  special  researches  are  conducted  in 
experimental  zoology  with  material  secured  from  the  local 
waters.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  Casco  Bay  is  the  beautiful 
little  harbor  of  South  Freeport,  once  a  famous  shipbuilding 
vUk^e.  Between  South  Freeport  and  Portland  are  the  Fore- 
sides  of  Yarmouth,  Cumberland,  and  Falmouth. 

George  Cleeve  and  Richard  Tucker  settled  on  the  peninsula  in  1633 
after  their  ejection  from  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwink  river. 
The  pre-.ciil  name  u£  I'orlland  was  adopted  in  ijSO;  the  locality  had 
been  known  in  Indian  days  as  Machigonne  and  Stogemoc,  and  later 
as  Casco  Neck,  changed  in  1658  to  Falmouth.  The  motto  on  the 
City  Seal,  ''Resurgam/'  is  appropriate,  since  the  city  has  risen  Irum 
its  ashes  four  times.  It  was  first  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1676, 
when  the  Rev.  George  Burroui,'hs  escaped  only  to  be  'pressed'  to 
death  as  an  unconfesscd  witch  at  Salem,  Aug.  19,  i6q2.  Portland 
was  again  sacked,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1690,  after  tierce  bat* 
Ues  at  Deerings  Oaks  I*ark  and  at  Fort  Loyal,  which  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  Crank  Trunk  Station.  The  town  was  not  rebuilt  until 
1716.  It  then  had  hfteen  male  inhabitants,  and  was  little  more  than 
a  village  at  the  outbrealc  of  the  Revolution.  In  1731  Colonel  West- 
t >r<  iok  built  the  first  paper  mill  in  Maine  just  above  the  dam  and  brid^^e 
at  Stroudwater;  at  the  same  time  he  built  another  paper  mill  on  the 
Presumpscot  river  where  the  Cumberland  Paper  Mills  are  situated 
today.  When  Great  Britain  closed  the  port  of  Boston  in  1774,  the 
patriots  rang  a  mutHed  peal  from  thf  First  Parish  Church.  For  this 
and  other  rebellious  acta  the  town  was  bombarded  and  burnt  by  the 
British,  Oct.  18,  1775.  However,  it  was  soon  restored,  and  prospered 
on  th(  foreign  trade  which  flourished  here  as  at  Newburyport  and 
Portsmouth.  Many  of  the  hner  residences  of  the  dty  dale  from  this 
period,  when  luxurious  living  was  first  introduced.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  the  fashionable  tavern  of  the  town  was  kept  by  Dame 
Alice  Cireele,  and  during  the  entire  war  if  w:i<  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Lummittee  of  Public  Safely.  The  citucns  ai  a  meeting  held  here 
voted  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  bomhardment  rather  than  give 
Uf'  the  Runs  demanded  by  Mowatt.  .\fter  making  this  praiseworthy 
resolution  they  hastily  packed  up  all  their  worldly  goods  and  fled  inland 
with  their  families,  but  Dame  Alice  refused  to  desert.  Though  most 
of  the  houses  in  her  vicinity  were  destroyed  by  bursting  bombs  and 
heated  cannon-balls  she  stood  her  ground  through  thf  day  and  with 
pails  of  water  extinguiiihed  the  hres  kindled  by  hut  cannon-balls. 

This  building  stood  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Hampshire  Sts. 
until  1846;  it  was  then  removed  to  Washington  St.,  where  it  still  stands. 
During  the  War  of  1612  Portland  was  in  perpetual  alarm;  fortifica- 
tions were  hastily  thrown  up  on  Munjoy  Hill  as  well  as  on  the  islands 
in  the  harbor,  and  an  anxious  watch  was  kept  from  the  old  Observa- 
tory. In  1836  Portland  received  its  fir<!t  city  charter.  In  1846  Port- 
land, Ore.,  waii  founded  by  two  New  England  real  estate  men  who 
tossed  up  a  coin  to  decide  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  naming 
their  venture;  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  who  won.  July  4,  1866, 
a  hre  devastated  200  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  destroying  1500 
buildings,  including  all  the  newspaper  offices  and  nearly  every  bank, 
church,  and  public  edifice,  with  a  loss  of  about  $10,000,000.  Fortu- 
nately the  handsomest  portions  of  the  city  were  uninjured. 
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CommercUlly  PortUmd  has  become  a  ttorehoute  from  wbich  a  great 

part  of  New  England  mud  the  maritime  provinces  U  supplied.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  excellent  harbor  facilities,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  the  terminus  for  three  railroad  systems,  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  the  Maine  Central,  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  two  former 
use  the  Union  Station  at  the  western  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
latter  the  Grand  Trunk  Station  at  the  eastern  end.  Commerce  has 
increased  remarkably  within  the  past  ten  years:  in  1914-15  the  Gramd 
Trunk  grain  elevators  handUd  nearly  twenty  million  bushels  of 
grain  as  compared  with  nine  millions  the  previous  years;  transatlantic 
passenger  traffic  increased  from  12,000  in  191 1  to  more  than  double 
the  number  in  1913;  bank  clearings  increased  from  57  millions  to  107 
millions  between  1900  and  the  end  of  1913.  Unquestionably  this 
is  in  part  the  outcome  of  Portland's  position  as  the  leading  industrial 
city  in  Maine  and  the  home  of  many  specialised  manufactures:  the 
E.  T.  Burrowes  Company,  window  screens,  the  Thomas  Laughlin 
Company,  ship  chandlery  and  marine  hardware,  A.  S.  Hinds,  com- 
plexion cream  and  soap,  are  all  of  them  the  largest  plants  of  their 
kind  in  the  world;  Winslow  &  Co.,  sewer  pipe,  and  Burnham  & 
Morrill,  pure  food  canned  products,  operate  the  largest  independent 
factories  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  there  are 
more  than  350  separate  plants  whose  output  ranges  from  foundry 
products  and  machinery,  builders'  materials,  and  cement  and  clay 
articles,  to  billiard  balls,  art  glass,  paper  and  puljx  and  the  varioiia 
products  of  the  fisheries.  The  pubUshing  house  of  Thomas  B.  Bioaher 
has  helped  to  make  Portland  known  through  choice  editions  of  belles 
Icttres  and  reprints. 
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This  flircct  route  between  Salcm  and  LnwrcTicc  passes 
through  some  oi  the  most  beautiful  couiiiry  ot  eastern  Mas 
sachusetts  and  readily  coml)incs  with  other  routes  to  make 
an  attractive  day  trip  from  Boston.  Danvers  is  the  place 
wbece  the  so-called  Salem  witchciaft  started  and  contains 
many  interesting  historic  old  houses. 

The  route  is  a  State  Highway  throughout,  marked  by  yellow 
bands  on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts.  From  Salem  pro- 
ceeding west  on  Essex  St.,  turn  ri^t,  into  North  St.,  and  fol- 
low the  trolley  past  the  cemetery  through  North  Salcm. 

The  lane  on  the  right  beyond  the  Salem  Golf  Club  leads  to 
a  red  house,  the  home  of  George  Jacobs,  hanged  as  a  witch 
in  1692.  Beyoiui  is  Folly  Hill,  a  favorite  resort  of  Hawthoriu  > 
in  his  boyhood,  on  which  is  the  Salem  reservoir.  Crossiiig 
Waters  River,  on  the  left  is  Orchard  Farm,  granted  to  Gov- 
ernor Endicott  in  1632,  and  the  Reed-Porter  house,  built  in 
1790  by  Nathan  Reed,  the  inventor,  who  experimented  with 
steam  on  this  river  eighteen  years  before  Fulton;  he  also 
invented  steam  pumps  and  threshing  machines.  Endicott 
Street,  also  on  the  left,  leads  to  the  Zerubbabel  Endicott 
house  (1684)  and  the  Endicott  pear  tree  (1632),  which  still 
bears  fruit.  Desccntling  Fox  Hill  and  cros^inp  Crane  River 
the  route  passes  the  Hutchinson  monument  and  enters  Dan- 
vcrsiKjrt  (310),  a  former  port  of  entry  and  shipbuilding  center. 
Turning  into  High  St.,  opposite  the  Baptist  Church  and  facing 
the  square  is  the  Samuel  Fowler  house,  a  square  brick  structure 
built  in  i8og  and  since  191 2  the  property  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities.  It  is  a  fine  old 
house  in  perfect  preservation  and  occupied  by  the  Misses  Fowler, 
who  are  very  liberal  in  the  privileges  they  grant  to  callers  who 
wish  to  inspect  the  house. 

4J)  DANVERS.  Alt  42  ft.  Pop  (twp)  9407  (1910  .  11,177  (191S). 
Essex  Co.  Settled  1632.  Mjg.  boots  and  a  hoes,  leather,  in- 
candejKtnt  tampt* 

Danvers  is  an  interesting  old  town  filled  with  memories  of 
witchcraft  days  and  the  center  of  an  important  leather  industry. 

The  town  is  rich  in  old  houses.  In  the  square  is  the  Berry 
Tavern  on  whose  site  there  has  been  a  public  house  for  the  last 
175  years;  a  memorial  boulder  close  by  commemorates  the 
encampment  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  forces  on  their  march 
to  Quebec  in  1775.  The  Page  house  (i754),  formerly  on  Kim 
St.,  facing  the  square,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the 
Danvers  Historical  Society  and  moved  a  short  distance  away 
to  a  new  location  on  Page  St.,  where  it  is  open  to  the  public; 
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tea  is  served  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  It  is  a  fine  old 
Colonial  structure,  and  in  it  General  Page  had  a  private  oflkc 
while  he  lived  at  The  Lindens.  This  is  the  house  made  famous 
by  Lucy  Larcom's  poem  "The  Gambrel  Roof,"  up>on  which 
roof  Colonel  Page's  wife  gave  at  least  one  rebellious  tea-party, 
because  her  husband  had  forbidden  any  one  within  his  house 
to  partake  of  the  ''forbidden  cup." 

From  Elm  St.,  Sylvan  Street  leads  to  the  Peabody  Institute 
and  Library,  the  gift  of  George  Peabody  of  London,  the  banker 
and  philanthropist  (p  514),  also  to  The  Lindens  (1754),  "one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  later  Colonial  architecture  in  exist- 
ence." The  country  residence  of  'King'  Hooper,  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Marblehead,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Gage 
in  1774,  when  the  Port  of  Boston  was  closed  and  Salem  was 
the  capital.    Further  on  off  Holten  St.,  on  Pine  St.,  near  the 

Tapleyville   Station  is  the 
^  '    Rebecca  Nurse  house,  from 

which  the  owner  was  taken 
and  hanged  as  a  witch,  now 
the  property  of  the  Nurse 
Association,  and  open  to  the 
public.  Her  remains  are 
buried  in  a  small  cemetery 
in  the  rear.  At  Holten  and 
Center  Sts.  is  the  home  of 
Dr.  Holten,  jurist,  physician, 
and  acting  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

On  Center  St.  is  the  First 
Church  and  parsonage  of  Old 
Salem  Village  Parish,  where  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692 
broke  out.  Beyond  is  the  Wadsworth  house  (1784),  the  home 
of  one  of  its  pastors.  Next  is  the  Training  Field;  a  boulder 
at  one  end  is  in  memory  of  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  who  gave 
the  field  to  the  town  forever.  At  the  other  end  is  the  Upton 
Tavern,  two  centuries  old,  for  many  years  a  famous  hostelry. 
The  beautiful  estate  of  William  Crowninshield  Endicott, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  is  on  the  right  of  Ingersoll  St. 

John  Endicott  took  possession  of  a  part  of  this  land  in  1632  and 
built  his  house  here,  which  estate  he  called  "Orchard  Farm,"  where 
he  planted  the  pear  tree.  Danvers  continued  to  be  the  Village  Parish 
of  Salem  and  was  known  as  Salem  Village  (p  41)  until  1752  when  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  district,  and  in  1757  as  a  town. 

It  was  at  Danvers  Center,  then  a  part  of  Salem,  in  a  little  group  of 
farmhouses  surrounding  the  church  in  which  Rev.  Samuel  Parris  was 
minister,  that  witchcraft  tirst  broke  out  in  this  region.  In  his  family 
were  two  West  Indian  slaves,  John  and  Tituba,  and  his  two  children, 
Elizabeth,  nine,  and  his  niece,  .\bigail  Williams,  eleven.    In  the  winter 
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of  1691  these  children  startled  the  neighborhood  by  uuaccountablc 
performances,  creeping  under  tables,  assuming  strange  facial  attitudes, 
uttering  inarticulate  cries,  and  at  limes  they  fell  into  rnn\iilsions. 
The  local  doctor  explained  it  as  due  to  witchcraft.  The  Biblical  in- 
junction **Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live*'  (Exodus  32:  18) 
had  been  lit  (.  rally  carried  out  long  before  this  in  Charlestown,  Dor- 
chester, Cambridge,  and  in  must  of  the  Connecticut  river  towns. 
The  slave,  Tituba,  was  brought  to  trial  and  under  threat  admitted  her 
guilt — the  devil  appeared  to  her  as  a  man  in  black  accompanied  by 
a  yellow  bird — and  that  she  had  tortured  the  girls.  She  named  as  ac- 
complices two  women,  Goody  Osborn,  a  bedridden  invalid,  and  Sarah 
Good,  a  forlorn  vagrant.  All  were  thrown  into  jail  and  Tituba  was 
'^nld  to  pay  the  expKrnses  of  the  trial.  The  next  witches  to  be  exe- 
cuted were  Giles  Corey,  eighty  years  oi  age,  and  his  wife,  Martha, 
sixty.  Both  were  found  guilty  and  she  was  executed.  The  aged 
man,  because  he  refused  to  confess,  was  laid  on  his  back,  a  board 
placed  on  his  body  with  a  gre  tt  wcisrhf  uy^on  it,  and  he  was  fed  on  alter- 
nate days  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  Urauglit  of  water  unui  death  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  George  Burroughs,  the  pastor  of  the  Danvers 
<  b'lrch,  16S0,  who  had  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  at 
W  ells  U>  708)  and  at  Portland  (p  719),  was  among  those  who  perished 
on  GaUows  Hill. 

Mr.  Parris  made  the  following  statement  at  the  Sunday  morning 
service  preceding  the  communion,  March  J7.  i6g2.  "It  is  altogether 
undenyable  that  our  great  and  blessed  God  hath  suffered  many  persons, 
in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to  be  grievously  vexed  and 
tortured  in  body,  and  to  he  ticeply  tempted,  to  the  endangering  of  the 
destruction  of  their  souls,  and  ail  these  amazing  facts  (well  known  to 
many  of  us)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  Diabolical  Operations.  It 

niso  well  known  that  when  these  calamities  fir^l  began,  which  was 
in  my  own  family,  the  affliction  was  several  weeks  before  such  hellish 
operations  as  Witchcraft  was  suspected.  Nay  it  never  brake  forth  to 
any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  by  the  making 
of  a  cake  by  my  Indian  man,  who  had  his  direction=  from  this  our  sister 
Mary  Sibley;  since  which  apparitions  have  been  plenty,  and  exceeding 
mu(  h  mischief  hath  followed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  Devil 
hath  been  raized  amongst  ns,  and  his  rage  is  vehement  and  terrible; 
and  when  be  shall  be  silenced  the  Lord  only  knows." 

From  Danvers  Square  the  route  follows  Maple  St .  It  passes 
on  the  right.  Summer  St.,  which  leads  to  Oak  Knoll,  Whittier's 
home  in  his  latter  day.s,  now  occupied  by  his  two  cousins. 
Near  it  is  St.  John's  Preparatory  College,  a  Roman  Catholic 
School  for  boys. 

The  IVince-Osborn  house  at  273  Maple  St.  (1660)  was  the 
home  of  a  witchcraft  victim.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  i.s  the  gam- 
brel-roofed  house  of  Cdonel  Jesse  Putnam,  and  at  the  corner 
of  Newbury  and  Maple  Sts.  is  the  birthplace  of  General  Israel 
Putnam.   (Visitors  welcome.) 

Just  after  crossing  Route  35  (6.0;  p  65.0.  the  Xewbuiyport 
Turnpike,  there  rises  on  the  left  Hathorne  Hill  (240  ft),  crowned 
by  the  Danvers  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  familiar 
object  for  miles  around.  The  ten  large  buildings  of  Kliz^abethan 
architecture  were  Iniil!  at  a  cost  of  $1,620,000.  The  hill  is 
named  for  its  lirsi  owner,  William  Hathorne,  an  early  magis- 
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trate  of  Salem  and  an  ancestor  of  the  author.  The  'w*  in 

the  nanu-  was  added  by  the  author  himself.  Just  beyond  the 
hospital  is  the  Essex  County  Agricult  ural  School. 

Across  the  valley,  on  the  hill  opposite,  is  the  famous  Fern- 
croft  Inn,  a  favorite  and  somewhat  h'vcly  house  of  good  cheer, 
much  frcrjiiented  by  motor  parties  from  Boston.  It  was  for- 
merly the  t)ld  Nichois  farm,  one  of  the  oldest  in  town,  but  the 
present  buildinj^s  are  new,  the  old  house  having  been  burned 
several  year^^  ;i^u.    The  present  name  was  given  by  Whittier. 

9J0    MIDDLETON,  Alt  73  ft.  Pop  1308  {191$).  Essex  Co.  Inc.  1728. 

On  the  Library  site  was  born  in  1833  John  James  Ingalls, 

for  eighteen  years  U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas.    He  wfts  an 

orator  of  unusual  power  and  insurgent  even  before  the  time  of 

mugwumps,  but  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  poem  "Fate": 

*' Master  of  human  destinies  am  I; 

Fftme,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wast; 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

T  I  n  irk  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 
a  sleeping,  wake;  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.   It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain,  and  uselessly  implore. 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more," 

The  town's  name  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  up  from  portions  of  the  surrounding  towns  of  Andrfvcr, 
Boxford,  Topsheld,  and  Salem.  Trcviously  the  uihabiiants 
were  known  as  Wills-Hill  Men"  from  Wills  Hill  south  of  the 
village  beside  the  Ipswich  river. 

The  road  from  here  is  chiefly  concrete,  built  in  successive 
sections  of  about  one  mile  each  year  from  1913  to  the  present. 
Eight  kinds  of  Portland  Cement  were  used  in  the  construction. 
A  tablet  beside  the  road  gives  the  name  of  each,  affording  a 
useful  basis  for  comparison  of  their  relative  value  in  road 
building. 

The  route  follows  the  yellow  markers  across  North  Arulovcr 
township,  crossing  Route  28  (p  535)  between  the  villages  of 
Andovcr,  on  the  left,  and  North  Andover,  on  the  right,  and 
joining  Route  38  at 

il  .0   LA  WRENCE  (/?.  38,  p  731), 
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Via  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  and  Loweu.. 

This  roulc  leads  through  the  lower  valley  of  the  Men  inuick, 
a  region  of  much  natural  beauty  and  pre-eminently  the  'Whit- 
tier  country/  every  phase  and  feature  of  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  in  his  poems.   "Among  the  blessings  which  I  would 

gratefully  own,"  Whittier  writes,  "is  the  fact  that  my  lot  has 
been  cast  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Merrimack,  within 
sight  of  Newbur\*  steeples,  IMum  Island,  and  Crane  Neck." 

The  Merrimack  is  navigable  through  its  lower  course  as  far 
as  TIaverhill.  The  Federal  Government  has  dredged  a  seven- 
luoi  channel  150  feet  wide.  The  state  of  Massachusetib  in 
1Q17  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the  further  improvement 
and  deepening  of  this  channel.  Through  the  greater  portion 
of  its  course  the  river  furnishes  valuable  waterpowcr,  falling 
270  feet  in  a  distance  of  z  10  miles  and  turning  more  spindles 
than  any  other  stream  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

From  Salisbury  Beach,  now  renamed  Gushing,  a  State  High- 
way extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Merrimack  river 
through  Lowell  and  on  to  Littleton,  clearly  marked  by  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  with  yellow  bands  on 
telegraph  poles  and  fence  i>osts. 

From  Newburypori  follow  Winter  St.  acro.^s  the  long  iron 
bridge  over  the  Merrimack  and  over  the  marshes  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  Salisbury,  there  turning  sharp  left  on  the  Stale 
Highway  from  here  marked  by  yellow  bands. 

SM    SALISBURY.    Alt  27  ft.    Pop  (twp)  16S8  {1910),  1717  {191S). 
Essex  Co.     Settled  1638. 

Two  miles  west  of  Salisbury  S(]uare  is  the  Rocky  Hill  meet- 
ing house  on  the  road  to  Amesbury  built  in  1875.  It  is  pre- 
served practically  in  its  original  state  with  its  old  box  pews,  high 
pulpit  and  in  the  galleries  the  pens  for  slaves.  If  '^till  has 
beside  the  door  the  stet)ping  stones  from  which  lho^e  who 
came  lu  ilmrch  on  horseback  used  to  mount  their  horses. 
The  mother  of  Danid  Webster  was  baptized  here. 

The  shorter  and  more  direct  route  from  Newbuiyport  to 
Amesbury  (4.5)  follows  High  St.  along  the  ridge  above  the 
Merrimack  for  two  miles«  then  turns  right  and  crosses  the 
river  by  two  bridges  \\luch  connect  Deer  Island  with  either 
bank.  This  was  the  site  of  the  Old  Chain  Bridge,  the  first 
suspension  bridge  huili  in  America  (18 10.  rel>uilt  1837).  A 
new  bridge  was  constructed  in  1015  on  a  ditferent  [)lan.  al- 
though still  retaining  the  appearance  of  a  chain  bridge.  One 
section  is  a  truss  l)ri<lge  with  a  draw  to  accommodate  the 
rapitiiy  tliMappearing  river  navigation.  Deer  Island  has  long 
been  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescoit  Spoflord,  story- 
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writer  and  poet,  now  eighty  years  of  age.  Here  she  stiU 
spends  her  summers  in  her  quaint,  vine-clad  home  on  the 
charming  little  tree-prown,  clifT-likc  island  of  eight  acres. 
Beginning  to  write  when  a  pirl.  her  active  literazy  career  has 
covered  a  period  of  threescore  and  ten  years. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  follow  the  trolley  along  Main  St. 
through  Salisbury  Point,  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Powow  river 
and  turn  right,  into  Amcsbury. 

Note.  An  alternate  route  keeping  south  of  the  Merrimack 
river  follows  High  St.  and  a  State  Highway  marked  by  red 
bands  on  poles  and  posts  westward  past  the  orchards  and 
nurseries  of  West  Newbury  (7.0).  The  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries 
are  espedidly  famous  and  are  much  vbited  during  the  bloaaimi- 
ing  season,  especially  in  June  when  the  peonies  and  apple 
blossoms  are  in  their  height. 

The  village  of  Groveland  (0.5)  contains  some  notable  Colo- 
nial houses.  The  Savory,  or  Peter  Parker  house,  built  early 
in  the  eighuciuli  tcniury,  has  a  beauiiiul  porch  and  doorway, 
and  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Colonial  furniture  and  china, 
and  an  old  secret  chamber. 

From  Groveland  the  route,  still  marked  with  red  bands, 
crosses  the  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  and  by  Groveland  St. 
enters  Haverhill  (13.5;  p  536). 

5^   AMESBURT,   M  iiwP)  9894  (1910),  8543  (1915);  one  fifth 

foreign-born.  Essex  Co.  Settled  1638.  Mfg  automobile 
bodies  and  lamps,  moiorboatSf  hats,  cotton  goods,  and  shoes. 
KBikie  of  Product  (19/1),  PrntroU,  $1432 JOOO. 

Amesbury  has  always  been  a  busy  little  town,  with  a  shrewd 
eye  to  the  main  chance;  for  years  it  has  been  the  home  of 
many  Quaker  families,  whose  peaceful  propensities  have  long 
been  assoc  i:ited  with  economy  and  good  business  management. 
The  making  oi  automobile  bodies  and  lamps  is  a  leading  indus- 
try, proof  of  the  versatile  adaptability  of  the  natives,  who 
but  a  generation  ago  were  making  carriages  and  carnage  lamps 
—an  industry  handed  down  from  fatlicr  to  son  from  the  Lime 
when  most  Amesbury  houses  had  a  back  yard  shop  where  car- 
riage parts  were  made, and  then  assembled  at  the  'factory.* 
In  appearance  the  town  is  oldfashioned  and  quaint,  like 
Marblehead,  with  o<ld,  winding  streets  ascending  the  slopes 
of  Powow  and  Whittier  Hills. 

On  Friend  St.,  off  Main  St.,  northwest  from  Market  Square, 
is  the  cottage  in  which  Whittier,  'the  (Hiiker  Pwt,'  resided 
(1836-92);  the  poet's  furnishings  have  been  carefully  retained 
and  it  well  repays  a  visit  (adm.  free,  but  fee  is  usual).  Green- 
leaf  W.  Pickard,  the  grandnephew  of  the  poet,  now  lives 
there.  On  request  the  house  is  shown  to  visitors.  The  huui»e 
grew  as  Whittier  pros]XTed;  the  "garden  room,'*  in  which 
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he  wrote  "Snowbound"  and  "The  Eternal  Goodness,"  has 
been  kept  much  as  Whittier  icfi  it.  Of  his  poems  432,  in- 
cluding the  best  known,  were  written  here.  School  commit- 
tee-man and  library  truslec,  and  active  in  town  affairs,  his 
hunK'ly  wit  and  wisdom  arc  still  recalled  by  old  inhabilanls. 

ihc  Quaker  meeting  house,  on  the  same  street,  was  built 
from  plans  drawn  by  Whittier.  A  sUver  plate  marks  the 
poet's  seat,  where  in  the  silent  meeting  on  a  Sunday  morning 
m  1863  he  composed  ''Laus  Deo"  while  the  cannon  and  the 
church  bells  announced  the  final  act  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  Of  this  poem,  Whittier  wrote  Lucy  Larcom, — 
"It  wrote  itself  or  rather  sang  itself  while  the  bells  rang." 

'I'he  r;i[it:iin's  Well,  on  Main  St.  near  Bartlett's  Corner  at 
t  lu  font  of  Wells  Ave  .  was  the  result  of  Captain  Barley's  vow, 
niade  wlien  shipwrecked,  to  dig  a  well  by  the  wayside  for  the 
comfort  of  all  travelers  if  he  were  rescued.  This  is  the  subject 
of  a  poem  by  W^hittier. 

Further  on  pleasantly  situated  amid  shrubbery  is  the  Mai^ 
bouse,  biult  before  1654,  by  Thomas  Macy,  the  first  town  clerk 
of  Amesbury,  who  was  driven  from  the  town  for  harboring  a 
Quaker  in  1659,  as  related  in  VVhittier's  poem  "The  Exiles." 
He  made  his  way  in  an  open  boat  along  the  coast  with  his 
family  to  Nantucket,  becoming  the  first  while  settler.  The 
house  is  now  cared  for  by  the  Josiah  Barlletl  Chapter  of  the 
D.A.R.  The  site  of  Bartlett's  birthplace,  whose  name  as  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  appears  next  after 
that  of  Hancock,  is  marked  by  a  tablet  in  the  yard  of  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  close  by. 

On  an  elevation  beyond  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Union  Ceme- 
teiy  is  Whittter's  grave,  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge  of  arbor 
vitie.  The  stone  marking  his  grave  bears  the  last  three  words 
of  OUver  WendeU  Hoknes'  Tribute  to  Whittier'': 

"Lift  from  its  qtiarried  ledge  a  flawless  stone; 
Smooth  the  green  turf  and  bid  thi-  tablet  rise* 
And  on  its  snow-white  surface  carve  alone 
These  words,— he  needs  no  more— Hfite  WHiTTtKK  ues." 

In  1638  the  north  shore  of  the  Merrimack  was  laid  out  as  "The 
PlftnUtion,"  extendinir  some  ten  miles  westward  from  the  sea.  First 

known  as  Colchester,  it  wa<  soon  named  Sab'sbury,  as  a  romph'ment 
to  its  first  minister,  from  Salisbury,  England.  In  1644  the  town 
assembly  established  half  the  population  at  the  falls  of  the  Powow 
river  where  it  drops  nim  ty  feet,  supplying  an  important  head  of 
power  that  ha**  attracted  industries  ever  since.  Shipbuilding  was  the 
first  important  industry,  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  limber  and 
power.  The  first  navy  yard  of  the  I'nitcd  States  was,  in  reality,  the 
shipyard  of  William  flackeft,  the  most  skillful  naval  architect  of  New- 
England  during  the  Revolution.  Here  he  built  the  "Alliance,"  the 
first  frigate  of  the  new  American  nation,  on  which  Lafayette  returned 
to  France,  and  later  in  Paul  Jones'  squadron. 
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In  1767  Amesbury  encouraged  home  industry  by  granting  land  for 
a  hatter's  shop.  Since  that  time  the  trade  has  continued,  in  proof 
whereof  witness  the  factories  of  the  Mcrrimac  Hat  Company.  The 
carriage  industry  began  in  1800  and  grew  to  large  proportions,  so  that 
some  years  ago  there  were  fifty  factories  with  a  yearly  output  of 
35,000  vehicles.  Fifteen  firms  formerly  in  the  carriage  business  now 
build  the  bodies  of  half  a  dozen  popular  cars.  Among  these  are  the 
Biddle  &  Smart  Company,  the  Bnggs  Carriage  Company,  and  the 
Walker  Wells  Company.  Firms  which  formerly  made  carriage  lamps, 
today  have  a  large  output  of  automobile  lamps  and  searchlights. 

From  Amesbury  follow  the  trolley  tracks  along  the  macadam 
State  Highway  marked  with  yellow  bands  through  Merrimac 
V  illage  (9.0).  About  three  miles  beyond,  on  the  right  of  the 
elm-shaded  road,  marked  by  a  granite  monument,  is  Whittier's 
birthplace,  a  modest  two-story  white  frame  house  with  lilac 
bushes  in  the  dooryard.  The  house,  built  by  Thomas  Whit- 
tier  in  1688,  has  been  restored  by  the  VVhittier  Association. 


whittier's  birthplace,  the  scene  of  " snowbound " 


Opposite  is  the  barn,  nearby  the  brook,  and  on  all  sides  except 
to  the  south,  green  meadows  and  woodland,  the  scenes  rep- 
resented in  "Snowlx)und"  and  "The  Barefoot  Boy."  Be- 
hind the  house  under  an  oak  tree  a  monument  marks  the 
graves  of  Whittier's  ancestors.  A  little  way  from  the  VVhittier 
homestead  stands  on  a  side  road  the  venerable  Whit  tier  elm 
and  in  its  neighborhood  is  the  site  of  "the  school  house  by  the 
road,  a  ragged  beggar  sunning." 

The  Peaselee  Garrison  House  on  the  road  that  leads  toward 
Rocks  V  illage  and  the  Merrimack  was  built  in  1675  by  Joseph 
Peaselee  and  was  the  home  of  Whittier's  great-grandmother, 
Mary  Peaselee.  Its  solid  sixteen-inch  walls  are  of  white  oak 
and  brick.  In  style  it  is  like  a  small  English  manor  house, 
unusual  in  New  England. 

The  road  skirts  Rcnoza  Lake,  known  to  Whilticr  when  he 
fished  here  as  a  boy.  as  Pickerel  Pond.  It  was  through  him 
that  its  original  Indian  name  was  restored. 
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"Keno2a»  o'er  no  sweeter  lake 
Shall  morning  break  or  noon-doud  steal." 

Bordering  the  lake  ia  Winnilteimi  Park,  with  many  interesting 
features,  playgrounds,  fountains,  drives,  green  houses,  and 
shelters,  contributed  by  citizens.  On  a  hill  in  the  |>ark  is  the 
turretcd  and  battlemented  residence  built  in  1873  by  Dr. 
James  R.  Nichols,  known  as  Winnikenni  Castle.  It  now 
bdongs  to  the  dty  and  is  occupied  by  the  Park  Superintendent. 

IS.5    HAVERHILL.    AH  35  ft.   Pop  44J1S  {1910),  49,450  {1915); 
about  one  third  foreign-bom,  largely  Canadians  and  Irish. 

Essex  Co.  Settled  1640.  Indian  name  Pentucket.  Mfg. 
shoes,  slippers,  shoe  stock  and  findings,  paper  and  wooden 
boxes,  models  and  patterns,  wool  and  felt  hats,  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.    Vau€  of  Produei  (4915),  $4SA^1/100;  Fom- 

roll,  $8,809,000. 

Haverhill  is  a  ahoc  town  and  gained  its  induatrial  iarae  as 
the  'slipper  city.'  Its  specialty  today  is  the  production  of 
fine  footwear.  It  is  built  on  hiUs  fadng  the  Merrimack  river 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  eighteen  miles  from  the  ocean. 
More  than  330  firms  are  engaged  in  the  shoe  industry  employ- 
ing a  nuudmum  of  t6,ooo  hands  and  making  32,000,000  pairs 
of  shoes  annually. 

The  Buttonwoods  (1S14),  now  owned  by  the  Historical 
Society,  looking  down  the  Merrimack,  contains  a  collection  of 
Indian  and  Colonial  relics.  In  front  stand  the  two  remaining 
sycamores,  of  winch  Whillier  wrote: 

"In  the  outskirts  ot  the  village, 
On  the  river's  winding  shoreSp 
Stand  the  Occidental  plane  trees. 
Stand  the  ancient  syiamures. 

They  are  twenty  feet  in  girth  and  eighty  feet  in  luij^'ht,  and 
werr  planted  in  1739  by  Hugh  Tailant,  the  servani  of  Judge 
Ridiard  Sallonslall. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  down  river  from  the  Haverhill 
Bridge  on  Groveland  Ave.,  and  bey  ond  The  Buttonwoods,  is 
the  Spiller  or  Hazen  Garrison  House  which  dates  from  1680-90 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  building  used  as  a  shoe  factory. 
It  is  of  brick,  a  perfect  type  of  Kentish  manor  house.  Within 
are  two  eight-foot  rirei)laces  wi'h  'beehive  ovens/  The  house 
is  one  of  the  chain  owned  by  Mr.  Wallace  Nutting  and  is  open 
to  visitors  (adm.  25  cents). 

Route  28  (p  536),  from  Andover  and  Boston,  enters  here. 

in  1O40  "twelve  de&irable  men  and  good  Christians  from  Ipswich  and 
Newbury"  landed  at  a  spot  called  Pentucket  from  the  Indian  tribe 
of  the  locality.  The  town  was  named  for  Haverhill*  England,  which 
bad  1  rt  n  the  home  of  John  Ward,  the  fir^t  p.isfor 

There  were  such  quaolities  of  shad  uitd  ^.ilmou  ui  ihv  river  that 
apprentices  of  this  time  contracted  that  they  should  not  cat  salmon 
more  than  six  times  a  week.   The  fish  were  also  used  as  fertiliser,  the 
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farmers  dropping  from  one  to  three  in  each  hill  of  corn,    fn  the  old 

seventeenth  century  town  rrcorrl^,  **It  is  ordiTcd  th;it  all  doKR>  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks  shall  have  one  tegg  tycd  uj);  if  a  man  refuse 
to  tye  up  his  dogg's  legg  and  hec  be  found  scraping  up  fish  in  a  corn 
field,  the  owner  thereof  shall  pay  twelve  pence  damages," 

Haverhill  as  a  frontier  settlement  suffered  from  Indian  raids.  On 
the  night  uf  the  isth  of  March,  1697,  the  Indians  descended  upon  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  and  attacked  the  house  of  Thomas  Dustin, 
a  worthy  brick  manufacturer  of  the  day.  Mr.  Dustin  and  seven  of 
his  children  escaped,  but  his  wife,  Hannah  Dustin,  who  had  given 
birth  to  a  child  within  a  week,  was  taken  captive  together  with  the 
nurse  and  irr  it  cl  away  by  the  Indians  on  their  retreat  up  the  Merri- 
mack. '1  hty  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  the  infant, 
proving  an  encumbrance,  was  killed  by  dashing  its  head  against  a  tree. 
Near  the  present  site  of  Concord,  N.H.,  Mrs.  Dustin  slew  her  cap- 
tors and  escaped.  .\n  inartistic  monument  in  City  Hall  Park,  Haver- 
hill, commemorates  her  and  another  in  Concord,  N.H.  Again  on  Aug. 
30,  1 708,  aoo  or  more  Indians  and  French  Canadians  attacked  the 
town  and  massacred  sixteen  of  the  inhabitants.  Whit  tier  in  his  poem 
*'  Pentucket  "  deals  with  incidents  of  this  event.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  town  prospered.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  shipbuilding 
and  the  trading  merchants  became  weliknown  in  the  West  India  trade. 
Washington  rame  here  on  Nov.  4.  17H0.  and  thought  the  town  one  of 
the  tinest  he  had  seen.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  and  slippers  began 
in  1 795  and  the  woolen  hat  industiy  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  April,  1916,  Haverhill  won  a  place  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers.  A  mob  of  10,000  held  sway  all  one  night,  besieging  the 
City  Hall  and  destroying  property.     The  occasion  was  a  lecture 

announced  on  the  subject  of  "Why  the  Roman  Hierarchy  opposes  the 
.\mcriLan  Public  .School  Syilcm."  The  lecture  was  prevented  and 
an  efhgy  labeled  "Free  Speech  '  burned.  The  pusillanimous  mayor 
aiu!  thr  otTuiat>  of  the-  city  have  only  to  tlieir  credit  that  they  saved 

the  lilt-  of  the  K-i  turer.  who  isiaped  in  di>giiise. 

From  Washington  Sriuare,  Haverhill,  turn  right  and  follow 
the  trolley  on  Washington  St.  iinHer  R.R.  and  along  River  St. 
parallel  with  the  Merrimack.  Al  the  fork,  Ea^l  Ha\ erhili  Si. 
and  Jackson  St.  lead  with  yellow  markers  to  Lawrence. 

Note.  By  keeping  right,  on  Swan  St.,  Lawrence  is  avoided 
and  the  yellow-marked  route  rejoined  beyond 

METHVEN.  Alt  105  ft.  Pop  (twp)  11,448  '1910),  14,007  (19J5\ 
Essex  Co.  Inc.  1725.  Mfg.  cotton,  woolens,  hats,  and  organs. 

Methuen  was  named  for  Lord  Taul  Methuen.  Its  broad, 
shaded  streets  retain  a  good  deal  of  their  oldtime  dignity 
although  this  is  a  center  for  woolen  mills  and  oigan  works. 

The  industrial  portion  of  the  town  lies  along  the  river  at 
Spicket  Falls  and  the  residence  section  covers  the  surrounding 
uplands,  rising  in  a  scries  of  terraces.  Among  the  important 
buildings  are  the  Memorial  Hall  and  Library  commemorating 
David  Ncvins,  who,  half  a  century  ago,  was  the  industrial 
leader  here.  The  Congregational  f^hiirrh  has  a  stained  glass 
window,  one  of  the  important  works  ot  John  LaFarge,  given 
by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Ncvins  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Among 
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the  uliicr  buildings  are  the  Frye  Tavern  on  Meeting  House 
Hill,  the  Stephen  Barker  place,  and  the  Kevins  eslale.  On 
a  hill  beyond  the  town  is  Pine  Lodge,  the  palatial  estate  of 
Edward  F.  Searles,  easily  recognized  by  the  conspicuous  Chime 
Tower.  In  the  grounds  is  a  monument  to  George  Washington, 
the  masterpiece  of  Thomas  Bali,  the  sculptor,  made  espedally 
striking  by  its  picturesque  setting.  The  stone  house  in  the 
style  of  a  French  cliateau,  occupying  a  commanding  p>osition 
on  a  hill,  is  the  summer  residcnc  e  of  Tharles  H.  Tenney. 

The  manufactures  of  Methuen  include  the  Methuen  Organ 
\\  orks.  which  turn  out  some  of  the  tinest  organs  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Methuen  Company  (cotton  mills). 

The  main  route,  with  yellow  markers,  leads  straight  through 

2SM   LAWRENCE.    Alt  6S  ft   Pop  85^2  (1910),  90JS9  (19/5); 

half  foreign-born.  County-seat  of  Essex  Co.  Inc.  1S47. 
Mfg.  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods,  paper  and  wood  pulp^ 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles.    Vahte  cf  Froduet  (191$),  STOJOSJDOO;  Pa^iM, 

$13,677,000. 

Lawrence,  seventy  years  ago  a  settlement  of  one  hundred 
people,  is  today  America's  center  of  woolen  manufactures.  In 
no  other  city  of  its  size  are  the  manuiac lares  so  concentrated 
in  one  spot.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  falls  of 
the  Merrimack  and  the  huge  mills. 

The  Merrimack  at  this  point  fell  about  a8  feet  in  a  series  of  rainds. 
In  1843  'Spirit  Level'  Saunders,  an  cnii»inper.  rorKcived  a  dam  across 
the  river,  a  thousand  feet  wide,  to  concentrate  the  water  in  one  fall 
and  create  a  great  power.    Saunders  bought  the  right  to  one  of  the 

fall^.  and  other  capitalists,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Nathan  Appleton,  John 
Nesmith,  and  Ahlmtt  Lawrence,  became  interested  and  bought  up  more 
rights.  In  1844  the  Essex  Company  was  formed  and  the  great  dam 
thrown  across  the  river.  This  dam  is  1000  feet  across,  55  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  and  1:  feet  wide  at  the  top.  and  is  bolted  to  a  ^o!id  ledge 
at  the  river  bottom.  It  produces  more  than  ii,ooo  h.p..  distributed 
to  the  mills  by  canals  on  either  bank.  This  power  today  drives  more 
than  1,000.000  spindhs  and  looms  and  creates  an  annual  commerce 
valuod  at  S  100,000.000 

The  city  is  commonly  said  lo  have  received  its  name  from 
Abbott  Lawrence,  the  fusl  president  of  the  Essex  (  yiiii>ciny, 
who  was  one  of  the  nine  children  of  "Deacon  "  Lawrence  of 
Groton.  He  became  minister  to  England  (1849-52)  and 
founded  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  Hb 
brother,  Amos,  was  a  wellknown  philanthropist  and  the 
grandfather  of  Bishop  Lawrence.  In  1845  the  city  had 
a  population  of  150,  five  years  later  it  was  8200,  and  today 
Greater  Lawrence,  including  Methuen  and  North  Andovcr, 
has  a  population  of  t?^.ooo.  Nearly  half  of  this  population 
is  foreign-born,  including  Italians.  Syrians.  Poles,  Armenians. 

The  corrupt  political  conditions  of  a  few  years  ago,  which 
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resulted  in  the  jailing  of  the  Mayor  and  many  of  the  aldermen, 
finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  commission  form  of  govern- 


About  five  years  ago  Lawrence  figured  largely  in  the  head- 
lines of  the  papers  as  the  scene  of  a  great  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  mill  operatives,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  Subsequent  investigations  revealed  dis- 
graceful conditions  of  housing  and  pay.  This  was  not  the 
first  occasion  in  which  Lawrence  has  thus  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage. In  x86o  the  Pemberton  Mills  fell  on  account  of 
thin  waSs  and  insufficient  support  and  took  fire,  with  the 
result  that  525  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  a  prominent  corner  at  about  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  single  and  apartment  houses  at  33  East  Haverhill  St., 
is  the  Bodwell  House.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  alx)ut 
1700  by  Henry  Bodwell.  Before  it  stands  an  enormous  and 
beautiful  elm.  Horace  Fletcher  who  taught  us  how  to  cat 
and  whose  name  has  passed  into  the  language  was  born  in 
Lawrence  in  184Q.  His  childhood  home,  an  ugly  house  of  the 
period,  still  stands  near  the  center  of  the  city.  Though  he 
now  claims  Venice  for  his  residence,  his  only  grandson  is  named 
Lawrence. 

Near  the  center  of  the  dty  b  a  fine  green  square  surrounded 
by  churches  and  the  various  dty  and  county  buildings.  On 
the  south  side  is  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  base  of  the  tower 
are  two  cannon  balls  with  the  inscription: 

"This  shot  was  hurled  from  the  Monitor  Fleet  against  Fort  Sumter, 
during  the  Sicpc  of  Charleston,  iSb^.  in  the  cause  of  Human  Freedom. 
Found  among  the  ruins  and  presented  to  the  City  of  Lawrence  by 
G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1865/' 

As  has  been  stated,  Lawrence  is  the  foremost  woolen  center  in  the 
country,  having  recently  surpassed  Philadelphia,  which  long  held  this 
honor.  The  capital  of  its  fifteen  plants  engaged  in  producing  woolen 
l^oods  is  valued  at  over  $57,000,000.   An  annua!  payroll  of  $20,000,000 

IS  distributed  to  over  40,000  operatives.  Some  of  the  mills  with  their 
valuations  are:  the  Pacific  Mills,  worsteds,  cotton,  $15,000,000;  the 
new  Wood  Mill,  worsted,  $5,635,250;  the  Arlington  Mills,  $j,6()4,5oo; 
the  Washington  Mill,  woolens.  $3,351,200;  the  Ayer  Mill;  the  Everett 
Mil!,  cotton.  The  Wood  Mill  is  the  largest  single  woolen  mill  in  the 
world,  covering  29  acres  of  tluur  space.  The  Everett  Mill  is  the  big- 
gest ^ngle  cotton  mill  building  in  the  country.  The  Pacific  Mills  are 
said  (o  be  the  lartrivt  print  works  in  the  world.  The  Cbampion- 
Internatiunul  (Otupany  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  world  pro- 
ducing coated  paper.  This  concern  furnishes  the  paper  for  "Scrib- 
ner's,"  "Country  Life."  "National  Geographii,"  and  many  other 
equally  wellknown  publications.  The  .-\rchibald  Wheel  Company  is 
the  largest  concern  uf  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  American  Woolen 
Company,  owners  of  the  Wood,  Washington,  and  Ayer  Mills,  have  been 
to  the  fore  in  the  erection  of  model  tenements  for  their  employees 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  considering  a  project  to  improve 
the  Merrimack  so  as  to  make  it  navigable  from  Lowell  to  the  sea,  thus 
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forming  a  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  valley,  which  has  an 
auQual  value  of  over  |joo,ooo,ooo»  or  more  than  that  of  any  oAe 
American  seaport  except  New  York. 

Route  37  (p  724)  enters  from  North  Andover  and  Salem. 

From  Lawrence,  Haverhill  Street  and  Orchard  Street  lead 
into  the  State  Highway,  marked  by  yellow  bands,  which,  joined 
by  the  road  from  Methuen,  passes  between  Meeting  House  Hill 
(220  ft)  and  the  Merrimack,  and  follows  the  river  for  several 
miles,  following  Bradley  and  Central  Sts.  between  Christian 
Hill  (300  ft)  anH  the  river,  passes  through  the  outskirts  of 
Centralville,  and  turns  left  on  Bridge  St.  across  the  iron  bridge 
over  the  MerrimLiik,  into  Merrimack  St.  and  Central  St., 
meeting  Routes  27  and  34. 

LOWELL  {R.  34,  p  629). 

The  route  leaves  Lowell  via  Appleton  St.  over  R.R.  and 
Chelmsford  St.,  ihronjih  the  suhurl)  known  as  Ayers  City,  and 
follows  the  valley  of  River  Meadow  Brook  to 

38M    CHELMSFORD.  AiilSOft.  Pop  \twp)  SOW  {1910). S182  {t9Ky. 
Middlesex  Co.    Settled  l&SS.    Indian  name  Pawtucket. 

("helnistord  is  a  quiet  old  place  with  country  roads  and 
grassy  lanes.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  taught  in  the  Chelms- 
ford Classical  School  for  a  time.  Among  ihe  old  houses  are 
the  Fiskc  house  on  Central  Square,  the  John  Tenham  Cider 
Farm  (1664),  and  the  Emerson  house  (1660).  Jeffries  Wyman 
(b.  18 14),  the  distinguished  anatomist,  was  a  native. 

John  Fi<ske,  the  fir<it  minister,  as  was  common  In  those  days,  served 

also  a>  thf  [)h\ -in m  of  the  town.  He  comp<ised  a  catechism  which, 
was  printed  by  Samuel  (ireen  at  Cambridge  in  1657.  The  book  bears 
this  title,  "Watering  the  Plant  in  Christ's  Garden,  or  a  Short  Cate- 
chism for  the  Entrance  of  our  Chelmsford  Children."  Benjamin 
Pierce,  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  novernor  of  New  Uamp> 
shire  in  18^7,  and  father  of  Franklin  Pierce,  wa>  boru  here. 

The  State  Highway  runs  almost  straight,  crossing  Route  26 
(p  529)  and  then  R.R.  .a  East  Littleton  Station  (43.5)  and 
Littleton  Common  (45.0),  meeting  Route  15  (p  442). 

Note.  For  Worcester  and  other  western  connections  con- 
tinue through  Acton  (51.0),  on  Route  15  (p  442),  West  Acton 
(S3-S)>  Stow  (56.0),  Hudson  (61.0),  on  Route  25  (p  527),  to 
Marlboro  (64.0),  and  by  Route  t  to  Worcester  (80.0). 
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This  route  follows  a  Slate  Highway  marked  by  brown 
bands  with  white  borders  on  telephone  poles  and  fence  posts. 
It  leads  along  the  Greenland  meadows  to  Exeter,  the  seat  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Thence  the  road  leads  through  a 
quietly  attractive  country  down  the  Pawtuckaway  river 
through  Raymond  and  Candia  to  Manchester,  or  to  Concord. 

The  route  leaves  Portsmouth  by  Middle  St.,  bearing  right, 
with  the  brown  markers  with  white  borders,  through 

S.O    GREENLAND.    Alt  42  ft.    Pop  (twp)  S7S.    Rockingham  Co. 

This  township  bordering  on  Great  Bay,  embracing  the  valley 
of  the  VV'innicut  river,  was  doubtless  named  because  of  its 
green  meadows.  Near  the  village  is  the  Brick  House,  the 
old  Weeks  homestead,  which  has  sheltered  seven  or  eight 


slope  of  Stralham  Hill  (288  fi)  through  the  town  of  Stratham 
(10.0)  and  following  Portsmouth  Ave.  and  High  St.  crosses 
the  Exeter  river  to 

14.0    EXETER.    Alt  58  ft.    Pop  (twp)  4879.    Rockingham  Co.  Set- 
tled 1638.    Mfg.  cotton,  shoes,  pottery,  brass,  and  brick. 

Exeter  is  a  fine  old  town  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Exeter 

river,  which  below  is  known  as  the  Squamscott,  at  the  head 

of  tidewater  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  rivers, 

ten  by  road.    For  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  been  famous  for 

its  academy,  but  it  is  also  a  place  of  thriving  industry. 

Exeter  was  founded  in  i6jS  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  who 
had  been  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  the  heresy  of  .\ntinoniian- 
ism.  He  purchased  the  land  from  Passaconaway,  the  famous  chief 
of  the  Pcnnacooks.  In  1O42  the  settlement  was  annexed  to  Essex 
County.  Massachusetts,  and  Whcclwripht  was  forced  to  more  distant 
exile.  From  1^50  to  the  end  of  the  century  the  town  suffered  severely 
from  Indian  attacks  and  a  Karrison  house  was  built  which  is  still  pre- 
served. Exeter  was  an  important  commercial  town  at  the  lime  of 
the  Revolution  and  thirty-eisht  of  her  men  died  in  the  Continental 
army.    WashinRton  visited  the  place  on  his  tour  of  1789  and  had  a 


generations  of  Weeks.  Fam- 
ily tradition  holds  that  it  was 
built  in  1638,  which  requires 
family  loyalty  to  believe.  The 
thickness  of  its  walls  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  it  was 
constructed  to  resist  Indian 
attacks.  The  crack  in  the 
western  end  was  caused  it  is 
claimed  by  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake of  1755. 


BRICK  HOUSE,  GREENLAND 


The  route  skirts  Great  Bay 
to  the  north  and  rounds  the 
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breakCast  at  FoUom's  ion.  He  wrote  in  his  diary:  "It  is  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  but  does  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand 

inhabitants.    A  jealousy  subsists  between  this  town,  where  the  Ic^is 
l.iturc  alternately  s\t'>,  ami  Portsmouth,  which,  had  I  known  of  it  in 
time,  would  have  made  it  iieeess;iry  to  have  accepted  an  invitation 
to  a  public  dinner." 

President  Dwi^ht  of  Yale  at  the  beRinninK  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wrote  thus  of  Exeter:  "The  morals  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  much 
improved  during  the  Iftst  half  century.  Formerly,  they  were  em- 
[»loyed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  busine'^s  of  jrctlin?  lumber.  The  efTerts 
of  this  dissolute  business  I  shall  consider  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say,  that  such  of  the  people  of  Exeter  a«  were  engaged  in  it  were 
poor,  idle,  haunters  of  taverns,  and  devoted  to  all  the  baser  pursuits 
of  vultrar  vice  In  consequence  of  the  termination  of  this  hu«iness, 
industry  has  succeeded  to  sloth,  regularity  to  dissoluteness,  thrift  to 
poverty,  and  comfort  and  reputation  to  suffering  and  shame/' 

Exeter  has  a  number  of  wide,  elm-lined  streets  well  in 

keeping  with  its  character  as  an  academic  town.   There  b  an 

attractive  natural  park  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  known  as 

Oilman  Park.  On  a  lit  tic  hill  rising  from  the  riverbank  near 
\hc  Town  Hall  is  the  First  Church,  erected  in  1798  on  the  site 
of  lour  earlier  meeting  houses.  Curfew  is  still  rung  from 
here  nightly.  Among  the  other  ok!  houses  are  t  he  very  inter- 
esting Phillips  mansion;  Under  the  Klni.  a  gaiiibrel- roofed 
house  built  about  1740,  now  owned  by  the  Academy j  the  old 
Powder  House  (1760)  on  the  bank  of  the  Squamscott  and  the 
Gardner  and  Perry  houses. 

The  old  Garrison  House  at  the  comer  of  Water  and  Clifford 
Sts.  is  historically  the  most  interesting  of  all  Exeter's  old 
buildings,  although  its  original  appearance  has  been  much 
changed  by  later  additions.  It  was  erected  about  1650  by 
Fdward  Oilman  arul  had  a  projecting  upper  stor\-  as  a  pro- 
lection  against  the  Indians.  Daniel  Webster  boarded  here 
in  i7q6  when  a  student  at  the  Academy.  His  little  room  on 
the  second  floor,  in  which  is  preserved  his  writing  table  and 
other  relics,  is  shown.  At  that  time  the  house  was  owned  by 
the  Gifford  family,  who  boarded  several  pupils  of  the  Academy. 

Folsom's  Tavern,  built  in  1787,  where  Washington  break- 
fasted, stands  on  the  comer  of  Water  St.  and  Court  Square. 

The  Academy  buildings  and  campus  of  Phillips  Academy 
He  on  either  side  of  Front  St.  A  new  .Academy  building  com- 
pleted in  10 1 5  from  the  designs  of  Cram  Fcrp^son  replaces 
the  structure  burned  the  year  l)efore  and  is  a  replica  of  one  of  the 
Academy's  historic  halls.  In  Merrill  Hall,  a  three-story  build- 
ing of  brick,  are  the  adniinist rai  ive  offices  and  some  of  the 
recitation  rooms;  Alumni  Hall  contains  the  great  dining  hall; 
Dunbar  and  Webster  Halls  are  two  of  the  newer  dormitories; 
Plimpton  Playing  Fields  lie  beside  the  river. 

The  rtiilHps  family  were  native.*;  nt  l-.xcter.  GeorRc  Phillips  had 
been  a  (aUower  oi  Winthrop's  at  Sal«m  in  1630,  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
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the  fifth  in  descent,  with  his  kinsmen  founded  Phillips  Academy 

5.^.0  at  Andover  in  17S0.  flu-  first  of  \rw  Knsiland  academies.  The 
following  year,  his  uncle  lohn  Phillips,  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
the  Andovcr  school,  founded  and  endowed  this  academy  in  his  home 
town.  Exeter  enrolls  five  hundred  and  fifty  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  amoriR  her  alumni  nre  perhaps  a  greater  number  of 
famous  names  than  any  other  school  can  show. 

Roliinson  Seminary,  a  s(  hool  for  girls  with  a  local  attendance 
of  three  hundred,  siaiul.>  on  an  extensive  parklike  square,  li 
was  founded  in  1687  and  liberally  endowed  by  William  Robin- 
son,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  South. 

''The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy"  and  its  equally  amusing 
"Sequir'  describe  the  outdoor  days  and  friends  of  its  author, 
Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  a  native  of  Exeter.  Many  of  its 
characters  are  weUknown  'grown  ups '  today. 

Exeter  today  is  a  ron«;iderablc  manufacturing^  town.  Near 
the  river  are  the  cot  ion  mills.  The  Kxetcr  Mfg.  Co.,  the  shoe 
shop  of  the  dale  Bros.  Co..  the  Exeter  Brass  Works,  and  the 
Exeter  Mac  hine  Works  are  leadinjj  industrial  plants.  Pottery 
has  been  made  here  for  more  lhaii  a  cciuury. 

The  route  follows  Front  St.  and  the  brown  markers  through 
the  ancient  village  of 

22,0    EPPING.    Alt  t S3  ft.    Pop  itwp  1649.    Rockinsham  Co. 

Thi^>  aiicienl  village  named  for  ihf  luwn  of  Epping  in  Essex, 
England,  in  which  is  Epping  Forest,  has  a  number  of  interesting 
old  hotises. 

The  route  follows  brown  markers  past  West  Ei)ping  (24.5)  to 

28.0    RAYMOND.    AH  202  ft.    Pop  itwp)  1100.    Rockingham  Co. 

This  is  a  country  shopping  center  and  a  resort  for  the  less 
preienlious  type  of  summer  boarders.  The  route,  with  brown 
markers,  winds  through  the  hills  into 

S4.0    CANDIA.    Pop  (fwp)  993.   Rockingham  Co, 

The  village  is  on  a  high  riHpe  rommanding  fine  views.  The 
town  was  first  named  Charmmg  Fare  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
location.  Its  present  name  was  bestowed  in  h  iii  orof  (lov. 
Went  worth,  who  wiis  once  held  a  captive  by  the  Turks  on  the 
island  of  Candia,  now  generally  called  Crete.  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  was  bom  here  in  1818. 

Note.    The  road  sliaigiiL  on  leads  to  Suncook  (42.0;  p  6^4). 

The  main  route  turns  left  with  the  brown  markers  past 
Lake  Massabesic  to  join  Route  34  at 

46jO  MANCHESTER,  {R.$4,p€S2), 
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R.  40.   NASHUA  to  KE£N£.  49.0  m. 

This  route  follows  the  South  Side  Road,  a  State  Highway, 
marked  with  brown  bands  with  white  borders  on  poles  and 
posts  at  doubtful  points. 

The  route  leaves  Main  St.,  Nashua,  turning  left  by  the 
Soldiers'  Monument,  on  Amherst  St.  and  passing  through  South 
Merrimack  (5.5).  A  few  miles  north  in  the  town  of  Amherst 
Horace  Greeley  was  born  in  iSi  i,  in  a  stor>'-and-a-half  cottage 
still  standing,  four  miles  from  the  vilhi^e,  on  a  rocky  and  un- 
productive farm.  His  faiiier  Zaccheus  Greeley,  an  unsuccess- 
ful farmer,  was  sold  out  for  debt  when  Horace  was  ten  years 
old,  and  wandered  to  western  Pennsylvania. 

11.0  MILfORD.  MtZSOjt.  Pop  {twp  f  4100.  HUUhojo  Co,  Mfg. 
panu,  iet  cream  freezers,  shoes,  and  wooden  ware. 
Milford  is  an  industrial  village  in  the  meadows  along  the 
Souhegan  river.  The  factory  of  the  White  Mountain  Freezer 
Company  is  located  here.  The  route  follows  brown  markers 
westward  through  a  quiet  hiU  country. 

16M  WILTON.  Alt  345  ft.  Pnf,  :tivp)  1490.  HfOsboro  Co,  Mfg, 
furniture,  woolens,  and  wooden  ware. 
Willon  is  another  little  factory  village  on  the  Souhegan. 
This  region  is  a  favorite  wiih  summer  lx>ardcrs.  Continuing 
through  West  WUton  (19.5)  the  road  dimbs  through  a  notch 
between  Pack  Monadnock  Mountain  (2280  ft)  to  the  north 
and  Temple  Mountain  (2081  ft)  to  the  south.  At  the  summit 
of  the  pass  (i486  ft)  a  road  branches  right,  to  the  summit  of 
Pack  Monadnock  and  Miller  Park  (p  396).  Descending  past 
Cunningham  Pond  the  route  crosses  Route  12  at 

2SS  PBTBRBORO  (R.  22,  p  $84), 
Following  the  brown  markers  the  route  leads  to 

35.5    DUBLIN.    Alt  1493  ft.    Pop  (twp)  $72.    Cheshire  Co. 

This  is  the  highest  village  in  New  England.  Its  lovely 
lake  and  mountain  views  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  New  Hampshire.  It  has  now  become  a  region  of 
country  estates,  including  the  homes  of  many  wellknown 
artists  and  literary  folk.  Dublin  has  become  somewhat  more 
fashionable  than  its  rival  summer  artistic  centers  of  the  Stale, 
Cornish  or  Chocorua.  There  is  perhaps  a  greater  display  of 
wealth  here.  A  few  enormous  summer  residences  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  mountainside,  but  something  of  the  simplicity 
and  artistic  flavor  of  its  summer  life  remains,  which  leads  to 
this  locality  being  called  'The  Latin  Quarter.'  Here  lives 
in  remote  seclusion,  Abbott  Thayer,  artist  and  naturalist, 
absorbed  in  his  stiulies  of  color  mimicry.  George  de  Forest 
Brush  and  Joseph  Lindon  bmith  arc  other  wellknown  artists. 
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Among  the  summer  residi'iits  who  give  intellectual  tone  to 
the  place  are  Raphael  Fumpelly,  ihe  dislinj^uishcd  explorer  and 
scientist.  Theodore  W.  Richards,  Harvard's  famous  professor 
of  chemistry,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the  historian,  Richard 
Burton,  John  O.  Sumner*  Henry  L.  Smyth,  and  Amy  Lowell, 
leading  champion  and  exponent  of  imagist  verse.  Among 
others  who  have  summered  here  have  been  Ambassadors 
Viscount  Bryce,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  and  Spec  von  Sternbui^. 
Mark  Twain  lived  here  for  two  summers  and  declared  it  "the 
spot  I  have  lonRcd  for."  Dr.  Hanford  Henderson,  author  and 
educator,  spent  many  summers  on  Silver  Lake,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north,  in  Chesham,  where  his  Camp  Marienfcid  for  boys 
is  si  ill  continued  (p  852). 

The  very  extensive  estate  of  i  ranklin  AlacVeagh,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  on  a  spur  of  hills  extending 
eastward  from  Mt.  Monadnock.  The  drive  through  these 
grounds  together  with  the  wonderful  views  of  Mt.  Monadnock 
are  the  features  of  the  place.  Dublin  is  the  supposed  locale 
of  much  of  Mr.  Churchill's  novel  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career." 
"Mt.  Sawanec"  of  the  novel  is  undoubtedly  Monadnock  in 
position  although  in  spirit  it  recalls  Ascutney. 

Thv  first  farm  here  was  occupied  in  1752.  Most  of  the  early  sct- 
tler.s  tame  from  Sherborn,  Natick.  Medticld,  and  other  town;*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Theodore  Parker  visited  here  in  1855  and  wrote 
to  a  frit  nd:  '  Hore  I  am  rusticating  in  one  of  the  nicest  towns  in  New 
Hampshire  or  New  England.  .  .  .  No  rum  in  town,  excellent  schoob." 
From  this  time  on,  however,  the  place  declined.  In  1870  farms  could 
be  purchased  for  $3000  which  today  are  worth  more  than  $20,000. 
the  result  of  the  advent  of  the  summer  visitor.  A  few  summer  board- 
ers arrived  here  as  early  a^  1S40,  but  people  began  to  purchase  estates 
here  about  forty  years  au'  )  (renerat  Caspar  Crowninsliield  of  Boston 
did  much  to  make  it  fiishi<jnab!e. 

Among  those  who  helped  to  make  the  community  were  i'rotes^r 
f^wis  B.  Monroe,  Henry  Copley  Greene,  and  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  who  in  1880  built  bis  cottage,  Glimpse  wood,  near  the  lake. 

The  route  continues  past  Dublin  Lake  and  the  northern 
base  of  Monadnock,  joining  Route  33  (p  6a i)  at 

44,0    MARLBORO,   Alt  800  ft.   Pop  itwp)  1478,    Cheshire  Co, 
Mfg,  tImketM,  lofft,  and  boxet. 
This  is  a  hill  village  in  the  valley  of  Minnewawa  Brook.  A 
few  factories  utilize  the  lumber  from  the  neighboring  hiUs. 

49.0    KEENE  iR.3J,p621). 

Note.  From  Keene  one  nia>  continue  straight  west  through 
Westmoreland  to  Bellows  Falls.  The  western  continuance  of 

the  brown-marked  Siaic  Highway,  however*  is  reached  by 
following  the  blue-marked  west  side  Highway  northward  to 
north  of  M:irlow  and  i hence  the  brown  poles  following  the 
Cold  River  through  Acworih  and  Langdon  to  Bellows  Falls. 
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R.  41.    BRATTLEBORO  to  BENNINGTON.   42  U  in. 


This  route  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  Stale  from 
east  to  west,  crossing  the  Green  Mountains  at  a  maximum 
altitude  of  2.^24  feet,  near  Searsburg.  The  route  is  a  trunk 
line  with  good  gravel  and  dirt  surfaces  most  of  the  way  with 
a  maximum  gradient  of  10  j>er  cent. 

At  Bratdeboro  Town  HaU  the  route  turns  left  on  High  St. 
up  the  valley  of  Whetstone  Brook  to  West  Brattleboro  (a.5) 
and  takes  the  left  fork  beyond  the  small  bridge  in  the  villa^ 
center  and  the  right  fork  one  mile  further  on.  Climbing  up 
the  valley  between  the  abrupt  heights  of  Round  Mountain 
(1508  ft)  on  the  north  and  Gifisrng  Hill  (1556  ft)  on  the  south, 
the  road  ascends  1300  feet  in  the  next  eight  miles,  through 
wooded  country.  At  the  crest  of  .Vmes  Hill  (8.0)  there  is  a 
fine  view,  with  South  Pond  to  the  left. 

lOM  MARLBORO.  Aft  1736  ft.  Pop  (twp)  442  Windham  Co* 
Settled  1763.  Veins  0/  soapslone  and  some  asbestos. 
Continuing  up  and  down  hill,  at  West  Marlboro  (13.0) 
the  route  follows  the  right  fork,  and  then  goes  straight  through 
the  crossroads  half  a  mile  beyond,  crossing  Hogback  Moun- 
tain (3347  ft)f  from  which  there  is  an  unusual  southern  view 
toward  Hoosac  Mountain  and  Greylock.  As  the  highway 
descends,  crossing  the  town  line  l)etween  Marlboro  and  Wil- 
mington, Ray  Pond,  also  called  Lake  Raponda.  lies  on  the 
right.  At  the  fork  (i-  -}  the  route  turns  left  through  East 
Wilmington  and  at  the  three  corners  (17.5)  bears  right. 

i9J  WILMINGTON.  AH  IS48  ft.  Pot  (iwp)  430,  Windhmn  Co, 
Settled  J76S.    Mfg.  lumber  ana  lumber  products. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  Club,  composed  of  l)usiness  men 
from  the  large  (iiio.  has  its  club  hous<»  on  a  comnianding  site 
among  these  hills.  In  VVhitingham  township,  to  ihe  south,  is 
Sadawga  Pond,  with  a  fifty-acre  floating  island.  Brigham 
Young,  the  Mormon  prophet,  was  a  native  of  that  town. 

Proceeding  straight  through  the  village  the  road  follows 
the  north  branch  of  the  Deerfield  river,  joining  the  main 
stream  two  miles  further  on.  On  the  right  is  the  even  slope 
of  Haystack  Mountain  (3462  ft).  A  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond  the  confluence  is  the  hilly  townshij)  of  Searsburg  and 
the  boundary  between  Windham  and  Bennington  counties. 

2S.5  SEARSBURG  Alt  1760  ft.  Pop  itwp)  142.  BomdnaUm  Co. 
Settled  1812.    Mfg.  lumber. 

The  Deerfield  river  here,  as  lower  down.  otTers  good  oppor- 
tunities for  hydro-electric  plants.  In  its  tuurse  uf  72  miles  it 
falls  2200  feet.  A  few  miles  north,  in  Somerset,  the  New 
England  Power  Company  has  built  the  largest  hydraulic  fill 
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earth  dam  in  New  England  completed  in  1914.   It  is  2100 

feet  Innp.  to6  feci  hi^h.  containing  qoo.ooo  cubic  yards,  and 
im{x)unding  2,5oo»ocx>,ooo  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  lake  of  2500 

acres. 

The  route  lakes  the  left  fork,  climijiiig  away  from  the  river. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  (2^24  ft)  ii  keeps  slraighi  dhead,  descend- 
ing past  Billings  Pond  and  Big  Pond,  the  chief  source  of  the 
Walloomsac  river  and  Prospect  Mountain  (2600  ft)  into 

dltJk    WOODFORD.    Alt  2215  Jt.    Pop  {twp)  187,    Bennington  Co. 
Settled  1779.    Mfg.  lumber. 

This  like  Seanburg  is  a  mountain  town  with  lumbering 
interests.  Sevod  branches  of  the  WaUoomsac  river  rise  in 
the  bills  and  furnish  good  trout  fishing  as  well  as  some  water* 
power.  The  view  from  Prospect  Mountain  is  highly  praised, 

A  ccntur\'  ago  local  iron  was  forged  into  anchors. 

From  here  to  Bennington  there  are  a  serit»s  of  attractive 
vistas  up  the  valleys  of  the  brooks  that  tlow  into  the  Wal- 
loomsac, who'ie  course  the  road  toiiows.  On  the  right  below 
\\  i  odii  ir  l  \  ilkige  is  Maple  Hill  (2774  fi)  and  below  on  the 
left  a.re  the  Llbuw  (2587  ft)  and  Harmon  Hill  (2520  ft).  The 
road  meets  Route  5  at 

42U)   BENNINGTON  iR.5,p268). 
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R.  42.    PORTSMOUTH  to  the  WHITE  M(JL)N- 
TAINS  and  COLEBROOK.  172.5  m. 

Via  Dov£K,  OssiPEE,  CnoroRUA,  Nokth  Conway,  and 

This  is  the  principal  1  runk  Line  to  the  White  Mountains, 
following  the  East  Side  New  Hampshire  Stale  Highway, 
locally  known  as  the  "East  Side  Boulevard,"  which  is  marked 
by  yellow  bonds,  with  black  border,  on  telegraph  poles  and 
fence  posts  on  either  side  of  each  intersecting  road. 

The  route  runs  along  the  beautiful  Piscataqua  to  Dover 
Point,  through  the  ancient  town  of  Dover,  now  a  textile  mill 
center,  to  Ossipee.  From  West  O'^'^ipcc,  a  State  Road  with 
red  markers  leads  westward  to  Lake  W  innepesaukee  and  Route 
.^4,  the  Merrimack  Valley  Road.  Chocorua  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  the  center  of  a  summer  community  in  which 
intellect  figures  larger  than  fashion.  The  road  coninuinds 
beautiful  views  over  Lake  Chocorua  and  of  Mt.  Chocorua, 
the  most  alpine  of  all  New  England  peaks.  Thence  it  follows 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Saco  through  its  beautiiful  intervales. 
Route  50  here  leads  through  Crawford  Notch  to  Bretton 
Woods.  The  route  continues  northward  through  Pinkham 
Notch  and  Corham,  crossing  Route  51,  and  leading  to  Cole- 
brook  and  the  upper  Conncclicut  valley. 

From  Market  Sfjiwirf,  Portsmouth,  the  route  runs  south 
on  Congrcf^s  St.  and  luriunpj  right  on  Vaughn  St.  cros.ses  R.R. 
ami  the  causeway  over  the  mouth  of  North  Mill  Pond,  in 
general  paiallciing  the  Piscataqua. 

Note.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  about  five  miles 
above  Kittery  is  Greenacre,  formerly  the  summer  home  of  Sarah 
L.  Farmer,  who,  inspired  by  the  first  Congress  of  Religion  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
From  that  time  till  recently  it  has  been  an  open  forum  for 
radical  thinkers.  Religious  leaders,  Brahmin,  Mohammedan, 
Buddhist,  Judaic,  and  even  Christian,  have  met  here  to  dis- 
cuss under  a  great  pine  tree  ethical  and  social  problems,  child 
welfare  and  penal  and  settlement  work.  Among  the  speak- 
ers have  been  V'ivikananda,  Dhamapala,  Rabbi  Fleischer, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  Joe  Jefferson,  and 
Enuna  Thursby.  Recently  it  has  been  made  famous  by  a 
division  of  those  interested  into  two  antagonistic  groups  whose 
strife  went  so  far  as  to  put  the  founder  in  an  insane  asylum, 
and  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  columns  of  exciting  copy. 
The  Bahaists,  though  professedly  lovers  of  peace,  proved  the 
doughtiest  fighters  and  gained  complete  control.  In  "A  Tale 
of  the  West  and  East,"  L.  F.  Str:inss  gives  a  full  description 
of  the  colony  and  its  factional  lights. 
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Just  beyond  in  Eliot,  Sidney  Lanier,  son  of  the  Southern 
poet,  and  bis  wife  maintain  an  interesting  year-round,  open-air, 
do6e-to-nature  type  af  school.  Here,  too,  of  late  a  sununer 
school  in  English  folk  dancing  has  been  maintained  by  Cecil  J. 
Sharp  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of 
Harvard  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  just  before  leaving  the  toll  bridge 
(15  cents),  a  short  flist;!nce  to  the  left  is  Xewington  Church 
(t7  2^V  the  oldest  meeting  house  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
moulti  of  (ireat  Hay  is  erossefi  by  a  long  pile  toll  i)ridgc.  The 
toll  gate  at  the  souiii  end  is  on  what  has  been  known  since 
1636  as  Bloody  Point.  It  was  litre  iluil  the  leaders  of  the 
Dover  settlement  to  the  north  and  the  Strawberry  Bank 
settlement  entered  into  a  heated  dispute  about  their  boundary 
line,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  blood  was  spilled.  From  tbie 
bridge  to  the  left  is  Fox  Point,  and  beyond,  Great  Bay  extends 
southward  for  seven  miles. 

Dover  Point  (5.0),  at  the  further  end  of  the  bridge,  was  the 
site  of  the  tirst  settlement  of  the  comj)any  led  by  E<lward 
Hilton  in  the  spring  of  162^  The  present  Hilton  Hall,  a 
modern  structure,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  lir^,i  house.  Mr. 
Kennard's  beautiful  Colonial  mansion  on  the  hill  bouth  of  the 
road  is  a  remodeled  house  over  two  hundred  years  old.  To 
the  left  of  the  road  is  Fomeroy  Cove,  where  the  first  settlers 
landed.  A  mUe  above  Dover  Point  on  the  State  Road  is  the 
Bound  Oak,  over  three  hundred  years  o!d. 

The  Highway  passes  over  Huckleberry  Hill  where  is  now 
Riverview  Hall,  near  t  he  site  where  Captain  Thomas  Wiggings 
colonists  commenced  their  'settlement  in  1633.  A  bronze 
tablet  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  road  marks  the  site  of  an  early 
meeting  house.  This  region,  known  as  Dover  Neck,  was  the 
chief  center  until  the  development  of  waterpowers  above. 

Approaching  modern  Dover,  on  the  right  is  Middlebrixik 
Farm,  owned  and  managed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Sawyer, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Governor.  It  has  been  in  her  family 
for  about  250  years.  Beyond  on  the  right  is  Pine  Hill  Ceme* 
tery,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  Hampshire. 

IIM  DOVER  Aft  77  ft.  Pop  13^47;  one  fourth  foreign-born. 
County -seat  of  Strafford  Co,  Settled  1623,  Indian  name 
Cochecho*  Mfg.  cotton,  taatker  MHng,  wooient,  ghoet, 
and  maehmanf.   Kohie  of  Product,  $6fiO0j0O0. 

Dover  is  a  manufacturing  and  mill  town  at  the  falls  of  the 

Cochcco  and  Bellamy  rivers.  The  present  city  dates  chiefly 
from  the  development  of  the  waterpower,  greatly  stimulntrd 
by  the  industrial  awakening  caused  by  the  embargo  of  the 
War  of  1812.   The  Dover  Cotton  Factory  was  established  in 
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1815.  The  Sawyer  Woolen  Mills,  now  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
utilize  the  watcrpower  of  the  Bellamy  river.  They  were 
established  in  1824  by  one  of  the  Sawyer  family,  which  has 
long  been  prominent  in  this  locality.  There  are  today  five 
cotton  mills  owned  by  the  Pacific  Milb  of  Lawrence. 

Dover  is  an  unattractive  city  with  irregular  streets.  The 
most  conspicuous  building  in  the  town  is  that  of  the  Strafford 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
In  the  old  Court  House  (1789)  to  the  right  of  Central  Ave., 
now  debasecl  to  other  uses,  Daniel  Webster  held  forth  when  at 
the  StralTord  C  ourr.  Tkyond  Tuttle  Square  and  east  of  the 
First  Parish  ChiiK  h  (1820)  is  the  old  Dover  Hotel  (1741), 
used  as  a  La  vei  n  until  1850  but  now  a  tencmcuu  There  arc 
many  historic  sites  in  Dover  and  a  considerable  number  of 
ancient  houses.  The  oldest  is  the  William  Dam  garrison 
house  (1676).  SUver  Street,  to  the  left,  has  several  old  houses, 
among  them  that  of  Dr.  Ezra  Green,  who  was  a  surgeon  on 
the  ''Ranger"  with  Paul  Jones  and  lived  to  be  a  centenarian. 

Garrison  Hill  (200  ft),  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
commands  a  tine  view.  I  Hltc  is  an  observator}^  on  the  top. 
At  I  Ik  fool  of  the  hill  is  the  H:mi  or  Varney  house  (1696).  At 
that  lime  there  were  not  enough  men  in  Dover  to  raise  the 
frame,  anil  help  wa^  ^uiuiiioned  from  Portsmouth. 

Dover  i&  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  State.  In  1623  Edward  Iliiion 
efltabUshed  a  colony  at  Dover  Point.   Ten  years  later,  a  colony  of 

Puritans  stttlcd  at  Dover  Neck,  a  mile  ahove  the  Point;  it  was  fof  a 
century  the  business  center.  These  i'urilans  were  most  zealous  in 
maintaining  their  orthodoxy.  Parson  Raynor  especially  distinguished 
himself  in  his  determination  to  "brook  no  Quaker"  in  the  community* 
One  Klizabcth  Ilooton.  a  Quaker  al)out  sixty  year<?  of  apt*,  was  in  1661 
seized  and  kept  in  the  stocks  for  four  days  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
following  year  three  women  landed  at  Dover  and  began  preaching 
their  Quaker  doctrines  at  the  Inn.  Mr  RayrKtr.  righteously  enraged, 
instigated  and  assisted  the  magistrate  in  drawing  the  following  warrant: 
'*To  the  Constables  of  Dover,  Hampton,  Salisbury,  Newbury, 
Rowley,  Ipswich.  Wenbam*  Linn,  Boston*  Roxbury.  Dedham,  and 
until  these  vagabond  Quakers  are  carried  out  of  this  jurisdiction, 
Vuu  and  every  one  of  you  arc  required,  in  the  king  ^  Majesty  :>  name, 
to  take  these  vagat>ond  (,)uakers,  Anne  Coleman,  Mary  Tomkins  and 
Alice  Ambrose,  and  make  them  fast  to  the  cart's  tail,  and  driving  the 
cart  through  your  several  towns,  to  whip  them  on  their  backs,  not 
exceeding  ten  stripes  apiece  on  each  of  them  in  each  town,  and  so  to 
convey  them  from  constable  to  constable,  till  they  come  out  of  this 
jurisdiction,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril:  and  this  shall  be  your 
warrant. 

Per  me  RtCBAXD  Waldcn. 

At  Dover,  dated  December  the  23d,  1663." 

It  was  dead  of  winter,  the  distance  to  be  walked  was  eighty  miles, 
and  the  lashes  were  given  with  a  whip  who^-  knotted  thongs  cut  to 
the  bone.  "So,  in  a  \er>  cold  day,  your  deputy,  Walden,  caused 
these  women  to  be  stripp'd  naked  from  the  middle  upward^  and  tyed 
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to  a  cart,  and  after  a  while  cruelly  whipp'd  them,  wbibt  the  priest 
stood  And  looked,  and  iBUgfaed  at  it.  .  .  .  They  went  with  the  eiecu- 

tiorur  to  Hampton,  and  through  dirt  and  »n<)\v  at  Sali-Uury,  lialfway 
the  leg  deep,  the  constable  forced  them  after  the  cart's  layl  at  which 
he  whipp'd  them." 

Dover  suffered  severely  from  Indian  attacks  though  strongly  forti* 
ficd  by  prirri^on  houses.  The  site  of  tlu-  old  mecttnfr  hou5?e  with  an 
outline  ol  ihc  old  fortification  halfway  between  the  Point  and  the 
present  Dover  is  marked  by  a  tablet.  In  an  Indian  attack  of  June, 
i68q.  most  of  the  houses  were  burned  and  a  good  many  ot  the  people 
carried  into  tai>ti\iiy. 

Leaving  Dover,  the  Stale  Road  at  the  top  of  Gage's  Hill 
passes  on  the  left  the  (iranite  State  Trotting  Park,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Hon.  Frank.  Jones,  the  vvellknown  brewer, 
and  now  owned  by  Walter  Cox  for  his  iiauiiiig  aUblc.  Juiit 
across  Salmon  FaUs  River  in  Berwick  is  Pine  Hill,  the  scene 
of  Sarah  Ome  Jewett's  "Tory  Lover." 

16J9   SOMERSWORTH.    Alt    180   ft    'R.R.V    Pop    (twp)  €f94. 
Settled  162 J.    Mfg.  cotton  cloth,  woolen  blankets. 
This  busy  little  city  is  located  on  Salmon  Falls  River,  wliich 
furnishes  good  waterpower  for  its  industries.   The  cotton 
mills  employ  about  3000  hands,  or  one  half  of  the  poptdaUon. 

Originally  part  of  Dover,  it  was  organized  as  a  parish  in  1799  and 

incorporated  as  a  town  in  1754.  The  first  company  to  develop  the 
waterpower  was  formed  in  1621  and  immediately  set  about  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  milb. 

Leaving  Somenivorth,  the  State  Road,  with  yellow  markers, 
passes  Cole's  Pond  on  the  right.  Before  reaching  Rochester, 
the  route  ascends  a  long  hill  from  the  top  of  whidi  there  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  a  clear  day  the 
White  Mountains  are  visible  to  the  north.  To  the  southeast 
is  Mt.  Agamenticus  at  York,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Observatory 
on  Crarrison  Hill  is  Dover.  To  its  right  are  the  Pawtuccaway 
hills  in  Nottingham. 

22M  ROCHESTER.  Mt  229  ft  {R,R,),  P^A  9968,   Strafford  Co. 
SMed  i729*  Mfg.  woolens,  shoes,  onckM,  and  boxes. 

This  is  an  important  little  industrial  city  and  railroad  center 
on  the  falls  of  the  Cocheco.  at  its  junction  with  Salmon  Falls 
River.  The  Rochester  Fair  held  annually  at  Cold  Spring  Park 
draws  large  crowds. 

The  town  includes  three  villages:  North  Rochester  and 
East  Rochester  on  Salmon  Falls  River,  with  the  busy  woolen 
mills  of  the  Cocheco  Mfg.  Company;  Gonic  on  the  Cocheco; 
and  the  dty  proper.  Gonic  is  the  contraction  of  the  Indian 
word  Squamagonic,  ''a  pkice  of  day  and  water.*'  This 
village,  south  of  the  dty,  is  a  great  brick-making  center,  the 
output  of  the  yards  being  second  only  to  Boston's  in  all  New 
Enghind.    The  Rochester  Woolen  Company  is  situated  here. 
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The  large  Gonic  Mills,  founded  in  icS^8,  are  siliiaLcd  at  the 
Squama^onic  falls,  menlioned  by  VVhiltier.  Rochester  itself 
is  essentially  a  shoe  town,  and  the  E.  G.  and  £.  Wallace  con- 
cern, founded  half  a  century  ago,  is  the  leading  industrial 
plant  of  the  dty.  The  town  was  named  for  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter and  was  the  scene  of  numerous  Indian  raids. 

From  Rochester  to  the  Ossipee  region,  the  route  traverses 
a  rather  monotonous  upland  region.  It  leaves  Rot  best  er  by 
Wakefield  St.,  passing  owt  R.R.,  and  le:uis  straight  ihrough 
the  triple  fork,  crossing  R.R.  again  and  loiiowing  the  yellow 
markers  through  North  Rochester  (27.5),  a  riverside  village, 
the  home  of  Ciovemor  Spaulding.  Salmon  lalls  River  on  the 
right  is  the  boundary  between  New  Hami)shire  and  Maine. 

JOJ    MllTON.    Alt  440  ft.    Pop  itivp)  i$4S,    StTuffofd  Co,  Mfg, 
shoes,  rivets,  and  iealherboard. 

Milton  is  a  quiet  farming  town  on  the  Salmon  Falls  river. 
There  are  several  large  ice  plants  on  the  Milton  ponds  to  the 
right,  past  which  the  route  leads  over  a  ridge  from  which 

Mt.  TenerifTc  (1049  ft)  is  seen  to  the  left. 

Passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Union  (36.5),  the  route  ddrts 
the  base  of  the  Middleton  mountains  to  the  left  and  passes 
Lovell  Lake  on  the  right.  The  road  leads  by  Sanbornville 
railroad  station  (41.0),  and  then  climbs  a  hill  from  whose 
summit  are  seen  the  mountains  of  the  Ossipee  range  ahead 
and  a  chain  of  lakes  in  the  foregrouiKi  to  the  right.  At  the 
village  of  Wakefield  (42.0),  the  route  follows  the  yellow 
markers  to  the  left  and  ascends  a  ridge  to  an  elevaticm  of 
about  1000  feet.  To  the  west  are  the  Belknap  Mountains  at 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  ahead  the  Sandwich  Mountains 
with  Chooma,  and  the  higher  White  Mountain  peaks  beyond. 

Just  beyond  the  little  hamlet  of  North  Wakefield  (47.0) 
f  here  is  a  fine  vkw  of  the  mountains  about  Ossipee  Lake  and 
the  ranges  to  the  north. 

S2J0  OSSrPEF    Alt  622  ft.   Pop  (twp)  13S4.  SMrt  town  of  Car- 
roll Co.    Mfg.  lumber  products. 

This  upland  village  is  on  the  edge  of  'vacation  land.'  The 
lake  and  mountains  whose  name  it  bears  lie  just  to  the  north, 
while  ten  miles  down  the  west  road  is  Wolfeboro  on  the  east 
shore  of  Wmnepesaukee  (p  641).  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  J  on  the  right,  is  Duncan  Lake,  noted  for  its  bass  and 
often  visited  by  President  Cleveland. 

Center  Ossipfe  (57.5)  is  a  village  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  with  the  bold  outline  of  (ireen  Mountain  four 
milt  <  U)  the  east  and  the  clustering  Ossipee  Mountains  rather 
further  away  on  the  west. 

At  the  fork  in  the  village  the  route  bears  left  with  yellow 
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markers.  The  right  fork  leads  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake  to  Loon  Lake  and  ihc  village  of  Freedom.  The  road 
now  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  of  Ossipee  Lake.  To  the 
left  are  the  Ossipee  and  Sandwich  Mountains  with  Chocorua 
(3540  ft)  to  the  north,  as  the  eastern  flanksman  of  the  latter. 
Lake  Ossipee  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Its  name,  from 
the  Indian  word  for  "stony  river,"  refers  to  its  outlet,  the 
Ossipee.  Camp  Fcssendcn  (p  852)  ant!  Camp  Weiiesiey,  for 
boys,  have  made  this  charming  spot  their  home. 

The  road  crosses  Lo veils  River,  which  flows  into  the  lake 
past  a  large  Indian  mound  from  which  skeletons  and  other 
relics  have  been  taken.  In  the  same  field  ncartr  ihe  lake  are 
the  remains  of  Lovewell's  fort,  built  in  the  spring  of  1725  and 
abandoned  after  Captain  Lovewell's  defeat  at  Fiyeburg  (p  7  79) . 
This  is  the  scene  of  Whittier's  "The  Grave  by  the  Lake": 

"Where  the  Great  Lake's  sunny  smilet 

Dimple  rnund  if-^  hundrrd  isles, 
An<l  tht*  mountain  s  granite  ledge 
Cli-aves  thr  water  like  a  wedge^ 
Ringed  aluiut  with  smooth,  gray  Stones, 
Rest  the  giant's  mighty  bones.* 

To  \hv  k'fi  is  Shaw  Mountain  (2050  ft),  the  nearest  of  the 
Ossipee  group,  oil  whose  slopes  is  the  Ossipee  Mountain  Park, 
developed  by  Thomas  G.  IMant.  the  shoe  manufacturer. 

Crossing  R.R.  at  Lakewood  Station,  the  route  leads  on  to 

West  Osso^ee  (65.7),  another  pleasant  village  frequented  by 

summer  folk.  The  Ossipee  Mountains  are  now  to  the  south, 

with  Bearcamp  and  Mt.  Whittier  in  the  foreground.  At 

their  bases  flows  Bearcamp  River.   Whittier  spent  many 

summers  at  a  house  formerly  on  the  knoll  to  the  left  opposite 

the  garages  in  West  Ossipee.    It  was  of  this  stream  and  of 

Chocorua  that  he  wrote  in  "A  Mystery": 

"The  river  hemmed  with  lemoing  trees 
Wound  through  its  meadows  green; 

A  low.  blue  line  of  mountains  showed 

The  open  pines  between. 

"One  sharp,  tall  peak  above  them  all 
Clear  into  sunlight  sprang: 
I  saw  the  river  of  my  dreams. 

The  m"'intains  that  I  sang!" 

Note.  The  roaH  to  the  left,  at  West  Ossipee,  with  red 
markers,  leads  to  Moultonboro,  Lake  W'innrpcsaukee,  and  Mer- 
edith (p  642).    State  work  will  Ix'  finislud  ahuut  iqt8. 

I  he  main  route  follows  the  yellow  markings  on  the  telephone 

past  Moore's  Pond  into 

68.0    CHOCORUA.    Pop  (Tamworth  twp)  993.    CarroU  Co. 

This  little  crossroads  village  is  the  center  of  a  summer  iiterarv^ 
colony,  the  pioneers  of  which  were  William  James,  Josiah 
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Royce,  and  Frank  Bolles.  Four  miles  to  the  west  is  Tam- 
worih,  where  Grover  Cleveland  used  to  pass  the  summer, 
and  where  Mrs.  I'homas  J.  Preston,  formerly  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland,  still  makes  her  summer  home.  Entrance  to  the 
Cleveland  estate  is  marked  by  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Wall, 
On  the  right  side  oi  the  road  leading  Lu  the  estate,  and  half  a 
mile  from  Tamworth  Vfllajge,  is  a  monument  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  ministers  who  in  the  early  days  were  ordained  on 
the  large  boulder  nearby,  ''the  Cbronation  Rock."  There  are 
many  picturesque  walks  through  Tamworth,  Sandwich,  and 
Wonalancet,  most  of  them  marked  by  blue  *  blazes.' 

Mt.  Chocorua  (3540  ft)  is  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
of  all  the  mountains  of  New  England.  Its  great  lilunt  cone 
of  granite  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Sandwich  range.  It  has  been  called  the  Matterhorn  of  America, 
and  no  other  mountain  has  so  impressed  our  poets  as  this. 
Says  Starr  King:  "How  rich  and  sonorous  that  word  Chocorua 
is!  .  . .  Does  not  its  rhythm  suggest  the  wilderness  and  lone- 
liness of  the  great  hills?  To  our  ears  it  always  brings  with  it 
the  sigh  of  the  winds  through  the  mountain  pines." 

"'For  health  comes  sparklinR  in  the  slreams 

From  cool  Chocorua  stt-aliriL'; 
There's  iron  in  our  Northern  winds; 
Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing.'" 

(Whittier's  "Among  the  Hills.") 

The  Indian  "prophet  chief"  Chocorua  is  alleged  to  have  been  slain 
by  the  settler  Cornelius  Campbell,  whose  family  he  had  murdered  as 
the  supiMSed  assassins  of  his  son.  Pursued,  he  retreated  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  where,  further  retreat  being  impossihle.  he  raised 
himself  to  bis  full  height,  called  on  the  great  Manitou  to  curse  the 
bnd  in  its  occupancy  by  the  whites,  and  leaped  from  the  dizzy  height 
to  hi>;  death  on  the  rocks  below.  But  Edward  Everett  Hale,  once  an 
assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cicolopical  Survey,  records 
the  objection:  "  In  our  day  wc  spelled  it  'Corway,'  but  everything 
now  has  to  be  transformed  by  an  Indian  philology,  and  we  have  in- 
vented a  c  hief  whom  we  call  Choconta  who  did  or  did  not  fling  himself 
from  the  peak  we  used  to  call  Corway." 

Following  the  yellow  markers,  the  rouLe  skirts  the  shore  of 
Chocorua  Lake,  a  chain  of  three  lakelets,  from  which  the 
mountain  view  is  very  fine.  The  route  curves  gradually  to 
the  east  through  the  hamlets  of  Pequaket  and  lona,  sheering 
off  from  the  mountains.  Far  ahead  is  Mt.  Kearsarge  (2943  ft), 
or  Pequaket,  while  the  Ossipee  range  still  rises  southward. 

78J    CONWAY,    Ait  466  ft.    Pop  {twp)  3413.    Carroll  Co, 

Conway,  sometimes  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Cha- 
tauaue,  is  a  quiet  mountain  village  on  the  rich  level  meadows 
of  the  Saco,  at  the  jimction  of  the  Swift.  Moat  Mountain 
(3217  ft)  is  conspicuous  on  the  left,  and  Mt.  Kearsaige  (2943  ft) 
on  the  right.  To  the  right  also  are  the  granite  quarries  on 
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Rattlesnake  Mountain.  In  the  distance  is  the  Presidential 

Range.    This  is  a  gcxx!  rcntcT  for  excursions  to  nearby  points 
such  as  Chororua.  rry<'l>nrg.  aiul  Xortf^  Conway. 

The  road  leads  on  up  the  Saco,  cntcruig  the  eastern  gateway 
to  the  While  Moiuitains.  As  Route  50  (p  780)  enters  on.  the 
right  from  Portland  the  route  reaches 

84.0    NORTH  CONWAY.    All  517  ft  (R.R.).   Pop  [twp)  750. 

A  country  market  and  a  center  of  summer  touring,  North 
Conway  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  long  terrace  thirty  feet 
above  the  Saco  nilervalcs  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  river.  The  Green  IliUs  He  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  west  across  the  Saco  vall^  is  the  long  massive  Moat 
Mountain. 

To  the  northeast  is  Mt.  Kearsaige,  whose  name  is  now 
changed  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  Pequawket,  and  slightly 
north  of  northwest  lies  the  conine  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  • 
sixteen  miles  distant.  The  fertile  lowlands  of  the  Saco  valley 
stretch  away  to  the  south.  The  feature  of  the  North  Conway 
scenery  is  the  pastoral  loveliness  of  the  bruad  Saco  intervales 
which  make  an  ideal  foreground  in  the  mountain  \news. 
Harriet  Martineau  writes  of  North  Conway  in  autumn: 
"Never  did  valley  look  more  delicious;  shut  in  all  round  by 
mountains,  green  as  emerald,  flat  as  water,  and  dumped  and 
fringed  with  trees  tinted  with  softest  autumnal  hues.*' 

This  has  always  been  a  favorite  spot  with  artists.  George 
Inness,  the  landscape  painter,  spent  several  of  his  sununeis 
here  and  used  the  upper  story  of  the  old  Academy  building  as 
a  studio.  .\  generation  ago  North  Conway  was  perhaps  the 
most  fa^hif>nal)le  and  popular  of  the  White  Mountain  resorts 
and  ii  is  Niill  one  of  the  best  known  tourist  centers.  A  number 
of  beautiful  rides  may  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
walks  vary  from  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Kearsarge  to  the  little 
jaunt  through  pretty  forest  scenery  to  Artists'  Falls. 

Northward  from  the  town,  at  the  base  of  Moat  Mountain, 
on  the  left,  are  Echo  Lake  and  White  Horse  Ledge,  and  further 
on  are  Cathedral  Ledge  with  its  rocky  Gothic  recess,  the  deep 
pools  of  Diana's  Bath^,  and  Humphreys  Ledge.  Above  these  are 
the  Cathedral  Woods,  the  finest  virgin  area  of  while  pine  forest 
in  the  St;ite.  A  large  section  of  this  westward  region  has 
been  opened  to  ' lioniesteaders'  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  route  conliiuies  through  the  hamlet  of  Intervale 
(SO.o),  named  from  its  meadow  site  between  the  hills  The 
route  now  curves  westward  and  there  are  splendid  views. 

Glen  (99.0;  544  ft)  is  a  wayside  hamlet  at  the  fork  of  the 
Saco  and  the  Ellis  rivers.  Westward  is  the  grand  Crawford 
Notch  on  Route  50  (p  781)  with  red  markers.  The  route  now 
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follows  the  ElUs  valley,  with  yeUow  markers,  and  winds  up 
into  the  hills.  On  the  right  is  Thorn  Hill  (1440  ft)  and  a  mile 
up  the  valley  is  the  mill  village  of  Goodrich  FaUs.  Ahead  is 
the  frowning  Iron  Bluff  (1305  ft),  at  the  foot  of  whidi  is 

93 J)    JACKSON.    Ait  700  jt.    Pop  {twp)  4SZ.    Carroll  Co.  SetUed 
1778.    Mfg.  lumber. 

This  is  a  hamlet  of  little  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
prettily  grouped  in  the  triangular  intcr\'alc  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Wildcat  Brook,  which  tumbles  down  Jackson 
JKalls  from  Black  Mountain  (2720  ft)  on  the  right,  and  Ellis 
River,  which  rounds  Eagle  Mountain  (1595  ft)  on  the  left. 
There  is  trout-fishing  in  many  of  the  brooks.  Tin  mines  have 
been  worked  in  the  hills.  The  chief  excursion  is  the  fme 
eight-mile  walk  through  the  glen  of  Wildcat  Brook  to  Carter 
Notch  between  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Wildcat  (4415  ft)  and  the 
Carter  Dome  (4860  ft). 

The  route  bears  left,  up  the  Ellis  river  ravine.  Glen  Ellis 
Fall  (99.5),  the  finest  cascade  in  the  mountains,  plunges  seventy 
feet  sheer.  It  is  reached  by  a  short  path.  The  Crystal 
Cascade  (loi.o),  also  worth  visiting,  is  reached  by  a  path  to 
the  left.  From  the  top  of  the  clitT  one  st-cs  "the  slide  and 
foam  of  the  narrow  and  concentrated  cataract  to  where  it 
splashes  into  the  dark  green  pool,  a  hundred  feet  below." 
These  cascade:)  have  now  been  secured  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  and  form  a  part  of  their  reservations. 

The  road  grows  steeper,  climbing  400  feet  in  the  last  mile 
and  a  half  before  reachmg  Pinkham  Notch  (aoi8  ft),  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  and  then  descends  the  valley  of  Peabody  River. 
On  the  right  is  Carter  Dome  (4860  ft),  while  the  Presidential 
Range,  with  Mts.  Washington,  Clay.  Jefferson,  Adams,  and 
Madison,  is  glimpsed  on  the  left  (p  782). 

At  Glen  Hcnise  (105.0).  a  small  hostelry  on  the  site  of  the 
liiT^v  hoK  1  liurned  in  iS()4,  the  panorama  is  especially  grand. 
By  tliml)ing  the  mountain  behind  the  hotel  for  a  slight  dis- 
tance, the  view  is  greatly  improved.  The  eastern  carriage 
road  up  Mt.  Washington  (11.0)  branches  to  the  left.  This 
famous  road  was  originally  built  1855-61,  a  splendid  piece  of 
engineering  which  bears  comparison  with  many  of  the  well- 
known  roads  of  the  Alps.  It  winds  on  long  galleries  and  curves 
with  an  average  grade  of  1 2  per  cent.  For  much  of  the  way 
it  passes  along  the  verge  of  the  Great  Gulf  and  commands  a 
scries  of  snperh  views.  This  point  is  a  favorite  center  for 
pedestrians  and  the  starting  point  for  many  walks  and  climbs. 

The  route  continues  down  the  Peabody  river's  weo  lni  ^kn 
with  fine  views  ahead  ftnd  byjiijici.  The  road  descends  620 
feet  from  this  point. 
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n4J9  GORHAM.  Alt  912  ft.  Pop  ifwp)  2J5S.  Com  Co.  Set- 

Uod  1768.   Mfg.  lumbor,  fiidp,  and  sulphite. 

Gorham,  a  beautiful  village  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Androscoggin  and  the  real)ody  rivers,  is  the  northern  gate- 
way to  the  While  Mountains.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient puint  from  which  lo  reach  the  summit  o(  Mt.  Wash- 
ington via  the  Glen  and  the  famous  carriage  road.  The  villa^^c 
is  ihc  headquarters  of  the  White  Mountains  National  Forest 
Service.  This  Forest  now  includes  all  the  important  peaks 
of  the  entire  region. 

To  the  northeast  lies  Mt.  Hayes  (2800  ft)»  and  to  the  north- 
west»  the  Pilot  Mountains.  In  the  southwest  foreground, 
Pine  Mountain  (2440  ft)  conceals  the  Presidential  Range,  which 
is  well  seen  from  adiarent  points.  The  road  to  the  left  leads 
to  Twin  Mountain  and  Jefferson  (p  that  to  the  right,  to 
Bethel  and  Paris  (p  785). 

Starr  King  spent  several  seasons  here,  writing  the  greater 
part  of  his  book  "The  W  hite  Hills,"  a  work  which  prubably 
more  than  any  other  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  Americans  to 
the  beauty  of  these  mountains.  He  says  of  Gorham:  ''As  a 
general  thing,  Gorham  is  the  place  to  see  the  more  rugged 
sculpturing  and  the  Titanic  brawn  of  the  hills.  Turning  from 
North  Conway  to  the  Androscoggin  vaUey  is  somewhat  like 
turning  from  a  volume  of  Tennyson  to  the  pages  of  Carlyle." 
There  are  attractive  walks  to  Mt.  Hayes,  Mt.  Surprise,  etc. 

Orif^inally  a  part  of  Shelburne  it  was  called  Shelbiirne  Addition  until 
it  was  incorporaicd  as  a  separate  town  in  1830,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Captain  Gorham,  who  was  in  the  Narragansett  fight.  The  early 
settlers  were  sulijetted  to  several  Indian  attacks.  AIohr  the  banks  of 
the  AndroscogKin  ran  the  trail  of  the  Anasagunticooks^  among  the 
most  bloodthirsty  of  the  tribea  of  Maine,  and  until  the  fall  of  Qtidbec 
in  1 759  it  was  the  trail  of  the  St.  Franda  Indians  on  their  raids  into 
the  New  England  settlements. 

The  route  continues  through  Gorham  and  turns  right,  up 
the  west  baxik,  of  the  Androscoggin. 

120 J    BERLIN.    Alt  101 J  ft.    Pop  11,780.    Coos  Co. 

The  city  of  Berlin  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Dead  rivers.  The  erection  of  the  great  paper  mills  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  have  made  this  one  of  the 
thriving  centers  of  New  Hampshire.  The  great  feature  is  the 
faUs  of  the  Androscoggin,  betow  the  town.  The  river  de- 
scends 200  feet  in  one  mile  between  high  and  curving  waUs  of 
dark  schist,  and  the  most  impressive  part  is  at  tl^  village. 
The  proximitv  of  forests  of  spruce  and  pine  have  made  this 
a  great  paper-making  center  like  Rumford  Falls. 

The  route  continues  up  the  valley  on  the  left  bank  through 
Milan  (128.5;  ^^S7  ^Oi  ^  coimtry  village  of  no  great  interest, 
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granicd  to  Sir  William  Maync  in  1771.  The  surrounding 
heights  alTord  magnificent  views  of  the  rresidential  Range. 

the  way  up  the  valley  the  mountain  views  southward  are 
especially  tine.    The  road  winds  through  Dununer  to 

ISJ.O    ERROL.    Pop  {twp)  211.    Coos  Co. 

Ihe  village  is  situated  in  the  meadows  near  the  mouth  of 
the  DLxville  Gorge.  At  Errol  Dam  the  Androscoggin  has  its 
source  as  the  ouiieL  ui  Lake  Umbagog.  This  is  the  western 
gateway  to  the  whole  chain  of  the  Kangelcy  Lakes  (p  789). 

After  leaving  £nol  the  load  turns  left  and  enters  the  lower 
end  of  the  DixviUe  Notch.  This  canyon,  cut  by  the  water 
through  prehistoric  ages,  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  impos- 
ing pieces  of  rock  and  mountain  scenery  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  our  country. 

The  Balsams  (162.5;  2000  ft),  facing  \hv  shore  of  Gloriette 
Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Notch,  is  the  tourist  center.  Among 
the  {>uints  of  interest  to  which  excursions  may  be  made  are 
Table  Ruek.  or  Mt.  Gloriette,  the  master  peak  of  the  L)ix\  iile 
groupj  a  rather  arduous  climb  with  the  reward  of  a  splendid 
view;  the  Ice  Cave;  Clear  Spring;  and  the  Flume.  On 
Panorama  Hill  there  is  a  fine  eighteen-hole  golf  course. 

The  Notch  lies  within  the  old  hunting  grounds  of  the  Abenaki 
Indians.  This  is  the  only  east  and  west  pass  across  the  .State  north 
uf  (jrovcton,  and  before  the  building  of  the  railroads  was  highly  impor- 
tant as  a  route  to  Portland,  through  wbtch  Canadian  whiskey  was 
habitually  smu^^led. 

The  township  of  Dixville,  which  according  to  the  last  census  was 
credited  with  a  population  of  twelve,  has  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  originally  granted  in  1S05  to  Colonel  Timothy  Dix,  Jr.,  for 
;$t50o.  pr<>vi<!efl  thirty  settlers  should  be  secured  within  hvr  years, 
wnich  iimc  was  afterward  extended.  Dix's  death  in  the  War  ol 
181 3  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
one  of  his  sureties,  took  possession.  This  accounts  for  tlu  name  of 
the  rock  face,  called  Webster  Profile,  one  of  the  clifis  in  the  Notch. 
The  first  and  only  settler  till  about  1865  was  John  Wbittemore,  who 
came  in  181 2  as  agent  for  Webster.  He  lived  here  till  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Betsy  in  December,  1^15.  The  Notch  road 
was  never  kept  open  in  winter  then,  a  comiition  thai  existed  up  to 
about  1898,  and  his  wife's  Iwdy  was  kept  frozen  all  winter  and  buried 
in  the  spring:  in  a  little  lone  y;irH  at  the  foot  of  the  \  )tch.  Whittemore 
moved  to  Colcbrook,  and  upou  his  death  in  1^40  was  buried  beside 
Us  wife.  These  two  lonely  roadside  graves  with  tiieir  crude  headstones 
can  stiU  be  visited,  though  almost  concealed  by  masses  of  vegetation. 

^  The  road  from  the  Notch  runs  on  either  side  of  Lake  Glo- 
riette, then  between  the  twin  lakes,  Abenaki  and  Coashauk, 
and  continues  down  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
through  a  charming  country  of  hillside  farms  to 
172  J   COLEBROOK  ip  M2), 
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This  cross-state  route,  a  link  of  the  'Ideal  Tour/  passes 
Newfound  and  Sunapee  Lakes,  climbs  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains by  the  picturesque  but  hilly  Peru  road  to  Manchester, 
and  thence  by  the  Battenkili  gorge  to  New  York  State,  the 
Hudson,  and  Saratoga.   State  roads  all  the  way,  mostly  gravel. 

K.  43  f  1.    Plymouth  to  Claremont.  66.5  m. 

The  route  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Pemigewa^set 
and  Connecticut  valleys,  passing  Newfound  Lake,  Mt  Kcar- 
sarge,  and  from  the  popular  resort  of  Sunapee  Lake  follows  the 
Sugar  river  valley.  This  section  is  a  New  Fiampshire  State 
Highway,  marked  by  black  bands  with  white  borders  on  the 
poles  on  each  side  of  intersecting  roads. 

The  route  from  Plymouth  b^irs  west  over  a  bally  fanning 
countiy,  round  Pljrmouth  Mountain  and  southward  to 

BJB  EAST  HBBRON.  AH  652  JL  Pop  {twp)  223.   GnifUm  Co. 
lllis  peaceful  hamlet  near  the  northern  end  of  Newfound 

Lake  is  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  fanning  country. 

Hebron  is  a  pleasant  little  village  lying  about  a  mUe  and  a 
half  to  the  west,  beyond  the  lake.    There  is  a  typical  New 

£ogland  meeting  house  and  a  few  old  houses. 

The  route  to  Bridgewater  runs  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  over  the  Mayhew  Turnpike,  following  the  black 
markers.  The  old  brick  farmhouse  of  Abrani  HooL,  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  has  been  iransfom^ed  into  Uplands,  the 
beautiful  sunmier  residence  of  E.  P.  Lindsay  of  Boston. 

The  old  Mayhew  Turnpike,  chartered  in  1S03.  ran  from  West 
Plymouth  throui^h  Ka>t  Htfiron,  Bridgewater,  and  Bristol.  It  was 
the  main  route  between  northcra  New  Ham|>$birc  and  Vermont  and 
Boston.  Toll  gates  were  erected  at  various  points  and  toll  was  exncted 

for  each  mile  of  travel.  The  old  McClurc  Tavern,  still  standing  near 
Camp  MowkHs,  formerly  the  Ea^^t  Hebron  Post  Officet  was  one  oi  the 
wcllknown  hostelrits  on  thii»  road. 

Newfound  Lake  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  New  Hampshire  lakes.  It  b  over  seven  miles  long  with 
an  average  width  of  about  two  miles  and  is  the  fourth  in  sixe 

in  the  State,  Winnepesatikee,  Squam,  and  Sunapee  alone  ex- 
ceeding it.  On  the  western  shore  is  Sugar  Loaf  (1350  ft)  and 
further  back  are  the  Bear  Mountains  with  the  Crosby  Moun- 
tains beyond  to  the  north.  On  the  shores  of  Newfound  Liake 
are  Camp  Fasquaney  and  Camp  Mowglis. 

The  lake  wa&  unexpectedly  discuvcrcd  in  1751  by  Kendall  and 
Farwell,  who  were  surveying  the  western  boundaries  of  the  lands  of 
the  MaM>iiian  proprietors.  The  Indians  called  the  lake  Pasquaney, 
and  in  recent  years  this  name  has  grown  in  favor,  although  it  hat  not 
yet  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  somewhat  prosaic  later  title*  The 
redmen  lingered  about  this  region  for  a  long  while  after  the  settlen 
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came,  and  in  1756  killed  and  scalped  two  trapix-rs  ocar  Hebron.  From 
early  times  Pasqaaaey  has  been  celebrated  tor  its  lake  trout,  and  it 
is  now  also  well  stocked  with  landlocked  and  Padfic  salmon. 

13 J  BRtDGEWATER.  Pop  {twp)  m,   Cretan  Co.   SetUed  J7&6. 

Bridgewater  was  first  settled  by  Colonel  Thomas  Crawford 
on  the  site  of  the  Fletcher  farm  near  the  meeting  house  (1806). 
The  Bridgewater  hills  run  north  and  south  through  the  length 

of  this  township.  From  their  western  slopes  are  views  of  the 
Newfound  Lake  region,  and  from  the  eastern,  of  the  Pcmige- 
wassct  valley  aiK?  the  distant  W  hite  Mountains.  The  route 
with  the  black  m;  rkers.  turns  to  the  right  (17.5),  leaving  the 

(own  of  Bristol  half  a  mile  to  the  K'ft. 

BRISTOL.     Alt  358  ft.    Pop  {twp)  1478.     Grafton   Co.  Seitted 

1788,    Mfg.  paper,  pulp,  crutches,  and  fiannel. 

Bristol,  the  most  important  town  of  the  Newfound  Lake 
region,  lies  two  miles  south  of  the  lake.  Newfotmd  River,  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  flows  through  the  town  and  empties  into  the 
Pemigewasset.  During  its  course  of  three  miles  this  stream 
falls  nearly  250  feet,  and  the  resulting  watcrpower  has  been 
utilized  by  two  paper  mills,  two  pulp  mills,  a  large  woolen 
mill,  and  the  largest  crutch  manufactor>'  in  the  United  States, 
now  doing  a  war  business,  running  night  and  day. 

Two  miles  south  of  Bristol  are  the  Proiile  Falls,  which  are 
readied  by  a  path  leading  from  the  old  excelsior  mill. 

This  land  was  a  part  of  the  Mason  grant  of  i62(>.  In  1753  it  was 
sold  and  given  the  name  of  New  Chotir,  but  whni  the  town  was 
incorporated  in  18 ig  it  was  called  Iiri>tol.  Thi  tir^t  settler  was 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Emmons,  whose  liomestead,  erected  in  1788,  the 
oldest  in  town,  is  still  standing  on  the  present  Dalton  farm,  three 
miles  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  New  Hampton 

Following  the  black  mark<Ts  southward  through  a  placid 

farming  country,  the  route  runs  through  the  unimportant 

.village  of  Danbury  (27.5),  passing  Raggi  d  Mountain  (2256  ft) 

on  the  left  and  heading  toward  the  imposing  bulk  of  Mt. 

Kearsarge  (2943  ft).    Beyond  the  hamlet  of  West  Andover 

(33.5)  the  road  turns  west,  following  the  black  markers  through 

EuciNS  (39.0),  a  pretty  little  village  on  Pleasant  Lake. 

42J[>    NEW  LONDON.    Alt  1479  ft.    Pop  \lwp>  SOS.    Merrimack  Co. 

This  is  a  minor  sununer  resort  on  the  edge  of  the  Sunapee 
region  and  here  are  the  summer  homes  of  E.  W.  Converse, 
Fred  S.  Converse,  Robert  Gould  Shaw  2d  of  Boston,  and 
Gen.  W.  S.  Sanger  and  Col.  £.  H.  House  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Here  is  the  home  of  Gov.  Anthony  Colby.  Colby  Academy 
(p  846)  stands  on  an  adjoining  hilltop  (1531  ft.).  Sherman  L. 
Whipple,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Boston,  and  his  brother 
Amos  Tl  Whipple,  the  Boston  hotel  magnate,  were  born  here. 

Two  miles  to  the  south  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Sunapee  is 
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Soo-Nipi  Park  and  I><>(l«c\  d  lioici  and  collage  communily, 
Cblablished  by  Dr.  Quatkciilxjs. 

The  road,  passing  the  head  of  the  Lake,  swings  soulhward 
at  the  hamlet  of  Georges  Mills  (47.5),  which  in  feceat  years 
has  developed  into  a  small  summer  resort.  To  the  north  is  the 
Royal  \tc\i,  or  Devil's  Den,  a  curious  cavern  at  the  top  of  a 
rough  cliff  path. 

Lake  Sunapee  (alt  1103  ft),  ten  miles  long  and  varying  in 
width  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  is  the  third  largest 
lake  in  the  biate.  In  the  last  two  decades  it  ha^  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  popular  playgrounds  and  centers  of 
summer  activities  in  New  Hampshire.  Its  shores  are  doUcd 
with  numerous  collages  and  camps  and  some  large  estates. 
High  on  the  eastern  slopes  overlooking  the  lake  is  the  estate 
of  the  late  John  Hay,  ihe  statesman  who  made  this  his  summer 
home  before  the  multitude  had  come.  Sunapee  Mountain 
(2683  ft)  rises  south  of  the  lake. 

The  local  tribe  of  Pcnacook  Indians  gave  the  lake  its  name,  which 
meaas  "wild  goose  water."  It  was  first  seen  by  a  white  man  in  1030, 
but  there  was  no  permanent  settlement  until  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
In  1876  Daniel  and  Frank  Woodsum,  lumber  merchants,  came  here  to 
investigate  claims  and  saw  the  possibility  of  transforming  the  re^on 
into  a  summer  resort.  They  placed  a  small  steamer  on  the  lake,  the 
inattguration  of  Sunapee  as  a  tourist  center.  The  Sunapee  trout,  a 
rare  species  native  to  tlic  lake,  and  several  other  sperics  of  trout, 
besides  landlocked  and  Chinook  salmon,  are  found  in  these  waters. 
Stocked  by  the  Sute  Fish  Hatchery  on  Pike  Brook  in  Soo-Nipi  Park. 

The  road  dimbs  between  the  hiUs  west  of  the  lake,  reaching 
a  hei^t  of  1298  feet,  and  then  descending,  with  glimpses  of 

Granliden  and  its  largest  hotel  establishment  on  the  left  at 
the  head  of  Gardiner  Bay.    On  the  left  at  the  triple  fork  is 

51M  SUNAPBB.  JUi  1091  ft.   Pop  {iwp)  mi.  SMvm  Co.  Mff. 

pulp,  paper,  homes,  and  rakes. 

Siinapve  is  tht'  largest  town  on  the  lake  and  ihe  center  of 
ihe  more  prclenlious  hotel  life  At  Sunapee  Harbor  the  Sugar 
river  flows  out  of  the  lake  on  its  way  to  Oie  Connecticut, 
winch  it  reaches  at  Claremont  (p  363).  During  its  course 
of  eighteen  miles  il  drops  Soo  feel  and  provides  valuable  waur- 
power  for  a  considerable  number  of  mills.  There  are  several 
industries  here,  but  the  place  is  better  known  as  the  distribut- 
ing center  for  the  surrotmding  resorts. 

The  road  from  Sunapee  to  Claremont,  with  Hack  markers, 
follows  the  course  of  ihe  Sugar  river,  passing  through  the 
hamlet  of  Guild  (54.0).  Here  it  joins  the  route  from  Concord 
to  Claremont,  marked  by  white  bands  with  black  borders. 

SSJ  NEWPORT.  Ait  804  ft.  .Pop  itwp)  376S.   SidHtmn  Co.  Sot- 
tied  J76S.    Mfg.  woolens,  underwear,  shoes. 

Newport  is  a  prosperous-looking  country  town  situated  on 
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the  uplands  rising  from  the  verdant  intervales  of  the  Sugar 
river  valley,  with  a  background  of  wooded  hills.  To  the 
north  in  the  distance  is  Croydon  Mountain,  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Forest  Park,  or  Corbin  Game  Preserve  (p  370). 

Main  SlrccL  is  bordered  by  dignified  old  shade  trees  and 
contains  several  substantial  houses  of  a  century  ago.  The 
liberality  of  the  Ridiards  family  is  shown  in  the  Richards  High 
School  and  the  Richards  Free  Library. 

Belknap's  harness  store  dates  from  18 19  and  has  continued 
in  the  family  ever  since.  Here  are  the  large  woolen  mills  of 
Dexter  Richards  &  Sons,  and  the  Peerless  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (muslin  underwear),  organized  in  1887.  The  recent 
plant  of  the  Brampton  Woolen  Company,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  women  s  dress  goods,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Branipion of  Winston  Churchill's  novel  "Coniston,"  sup- 
posed to  be  Newport. 

Sarah  Jusepha  Hale,  author  of  "Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb,"  was  born 
in  Newport  in  1788.    She  is  supposed  to  have  received  inspiration  for 

her  famotis  poem  when  teaching  school  in  Grantham,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north.  Lck  a  widow  in  1621  with  hvc  children  to  support,  bhe 
tooli  up  literary  work,  wrote  novels,  stories,  poems*  and  became  the 
editor  of  "(Jodey's  Lady's  Book,"  the  IcKlinK  literary  pwriodical  of  the 
timet  which  brought  her  ioto  contact  with  Poe,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
Other  literary  lights. 

Route  ion  (p  352),  the  West  Side  Road,  a  State  Highway 
with  light  blue  mariieis,  crosses  the  route  here. 
The  route  continues  with  Mack  markers,  crossing  Route  zo  at 

66 J    CLAREMONT  iR.10,pS6S). 

R.  43  §2.  Qaremont*  N.H.,  to  Manchester,  Vt.         53.5  m. 

This  route  crosses  Vermont  by  way  of  the  Black  river  and 
Williams  river  valleys  and  the  Peru  section  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Though  hilly,  attruning  a  height  of  1630  feet, 
the  road  is  mostly  good  gravel  and  the  scenery  is  excellent. 
A  Vermont  State  Road,  the  township  boundaries  are  marked. 

The  route  leaves  Claremont  by  Pleasant  St.,  following 
Route  10  (p  jOi)  southward  through  North  (  li  irlestown  to 
the  righthand  road  (8.5)  with  the  sign  "Springfield,  V^t.'* 
Following  this  across  the  toll  bridge  (15  cents)  over  the  Con- 
necticut river  and  entering  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  road 
continues  with  the  trolley  into 

144    SPRINGFIELD,   Alt  420  ft.    Pop  {twp)  4784.    Windsor  Co. 
Settled  If $2,  Mfg.  nwchinent  end  ehoddy. 
Springfield  is  a  btisy  little  manufacturing  town,  uniquely 
situated  in  the  deep  narrow  valley  of  the  Black  river,  its  streets 
and  dwellings  climbing  the  slopes  to  the  levels  above.  The  river 
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falls  no  feet  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  providing  waterpowcr 
for  numerous  mills.  During  the  last  decade  the  population 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  town  in 
the  State  except  Barrc,  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign 

factory  workers,  including  looo  Poles  and  Russians. 

The  Jones  &  Lamson  Alachine  Company  leads  the  world  in 
the  manuf:u  lure  of  turret  lathes,  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
earih.  With  ihe  increase  in  the  automobile  trade  the  industry 
has  been  tremendously  st imulated  (p  860).  Another  impor- 
tant industry  is  the  lellows  Gear  Shapcr  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  gear  culling  machines,  wlu^h  has  grown  wiili  the 
increased  demand  for  automobiles.  The  shoddy  mill  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  a  floor  area  of  twdve  acres  and  a 
capacity  for  ZOyOOOyOOO  pounds  a  year.  Shoddy  is  an  inven- 
tion whereby  suits  at  bargain  prices  may  be  made  from  old 
clothing  which  by  successive  wearers  has  been  reduced  to 
useless  rags.  These  are  broken  up  by  machines  and  the  short 
fibers  mixed  with  Indian  cotton,  which  is  then  woven. 

John  Nott  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  first  log  hut  on  thf  mc.idnw*; 
here  in  1752.  He  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  first  John  Nott 
of  Wethersfield,  who  begot  many  Notts,  but  these  uncertainties  of  the 
historians  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  nrtr.itivcness  of  Nott.  However, 
the  lollowing  year  many  others  settled  here.  This  territory  was 
granted  by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  to  a  company  of  Northanip« 
ton  people  who  promptlv  heKnri  i)roi  ci diiiu's  to  eject  John  Nott.  But, 
judging  from  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  actual  ejectment  as  giveo 
in  the  town  records,  the  proprietors  were  timid  or  John  was  Nott. 

Leaving  Springfield  by  Alain  St.,  the  route  leads  westward 
away  from  Black  River,  bearing  left  downhill  for  nearly  a  mile 
and  then  right  at  the  next  fork  (15.5),  crossing  several  brooks 
and  then  bearing  left  after  crossing  a  wooden  bridge  (16.5). 
Passing  the  town  line  and  crossing  R.R.  the  route  enters 

23j0  CHESTER.   Alt  850  ft.   Pop  (twp)  666.   Windfor  Co.  SeitM 

1764.    Mfg.  lumber  and  wood  products. 

Chester  is  a  diji^nificd  old  village  on  the  Williams  river,  which 
furnishes  power  iur  its  mills.  Its  principal  streets  have  double 
rows  of  elms  and  maples. 

From  here  the  road  parallels  the  Williams  river,  which  runs 
on  its  left,  while  on  the  right  arc  the  slopes  of  Butternut  Hill 
and  Oak  Hill,  A  niile  and  a  half  beyond  the  town  line  be- 
tween Chester  and  Andover  the  highway  leads  through  the 
hamlet  of  Simonsville  (29.0)  and  thence  curves  southward 
across  tlie  line  of  Windham  County  and  climbs  a  steep  ascent. 
East  Hill  and  Bear  Hill  lie  to  the  southeast,  and  Glebe  Moun- 
tain (2944  ft)  to  the  south.  Crossing  the  line  of  Londonderry 
township  the  road  quickly  descends.  To  the  west  is  the 
uiiduhiling  nias^  of  the  (Ireen  Mountains.  On  the  right  is 
Lowell  Lake  (1290  It),  iix  which  there  is  good  Ashing,  as  also 
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in  the  neighboring  trout  streams.  Cobble  Hill  (1907  ft)  rises 
abruptly  to  the  north. 

STJ^  LONDONDERRY.  AltnOOft.  Pop  {tvfp)962.   Windham  Co, 

Settled  1774. 

The  villaj^'c  is  situated  in  a  sequcsUTCfl  nook  near  the  head 
of  the  West  river.  Route  19  (p  469),  from  UratUelx)ro  and 
MassachuseUSy  enters  from  tbe  south. 

The  road  leads  straight  through  the  village,  crossing  two 
branches  of  West  River  and  then  taking  the  right  fork  of  the 
highway  uphill,  avoiding  the  right  fork  a  mile  beyond. 

The  route  becomes  even  more  hilly  and  wild  as  it  runs  on 
through  the  woodland.  After  crossing  the  boundary  of  Ben- 
nington County  and  a  strip  of  Landgrove  township  with  its 
sefl  lement  of  Landgrove  (39.5)  the  road  winds  up  to 

42.0  PERU.  Alt  1600  ft.   Pop  (twp)  242.   Bennington  Co.   Set.  1773. 

Peru  is  a  quaint  eountry  village  on  a  shelf  at  the  base  of 
Bromley  Mountain  (^260  ft).  The  old  meeiing  house  is  inter- 
esting and  the  coULkstone  fireplace  in  the  exterior  of  the 
liromley  Inn  attracts  atlcniiun  if  not  approval.  A  paddock 
contains  several  deer.  A  large  part  of  this  region  is  virgin  for- 
est deeded  to  the  State  as  a  forest  reserve  by  M.  J.  Hapgood. 

New  Hampshire  soldiers  in  1777  marching  to  join  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  at  Bennington  cut  tin  first  road  from  Peru 
to  Manchester  over  the  mountain.  This  road  was  later  un- 
proved and  made  into  a  turnpike.  The  State  has  desired  to 
purchase  this  property  and  abolish  the  toll,  hut  the  price  was 
too  great.    Condemnation  proceedings  are  now  in  the  courts. 

A  road  from  Brattleboro,  Route  ion  (p  470),  comes  in  from 
the  left  (46.5)  and  a  half  mile  further  on  i>  the  apex  of  tlie 
climb  (48.5),  at  the  irampers'  Green  Muunlain  Trail  (p  271), 
and  the  only  toll  gate  in  New  England  (50  cents).  To  the 
west,  as  the  road  drops  down  the  defile,  is  the  Batteiikill  val- 
ley and  Mt.  Equinox  (3816  ft)  with  the  pretty  village  of 
Manchester  spread  along  the  meadows  at  its  foot. 

Bearing  riglu  at  the  crossroads  by  the  school  house  (50.5) 
the  road  leads  across  R.R.  and  through  Manchester  Depot 
(SX^S).  meeting  Route  5  at 
5J.5   MANCHESTER  {R.  S,  p  27S), 

R.  43  f  3.   Manchester,  Vt.,  to  Saratoga  Springs.      50i)  m. 

This  route  leads  up  the  gorge  of  the  Battenkill  river  and  over 
rolling  country  to  the  Hudson,  which  it  crosses  at  Schuylerville, 
following  the  Fish  Creek  valley  to  Saratoga  Springs.  The 
road  is  gravel  as  far  as  Greenwich  and  macadam  from  there  on. 

Following  Route  5  (p  273)  southward,  at  Arlington  Village 
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Green  the  route  turns  right,  crossing  the  Hattenkill  and  fol- 
lowing the  road  on  the  north  hank  between  Red  Mouiuain 
(2869  ft)  and  rhe  Ball  (2715  ft)  through  the  roadside  hamlet 
of  West  Arlington  (11.5)  opposite  Big  Spruce  Mountain  (2510 
ft).  Soon  afterward  the  road  passes  the  New  Yoik  State 
line  and  crosses  the  river  four  miles  beyond,  bearing  away 
from  the  stream  along  the  eastern  edge  of  a  swampy  intervale 
leading  southward.  At  23.0  the  route  takes  the  second  turn 
on  the  right  into  Main  St. 

24J9  CAMBRIDGE,   Ait  471  ft.   Pop  (twp)  JS2S.    Wathaifion  Co, 

Mfg.  foundry  products,  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements. 

The  road  goes  through  the  hilly,  wooded  country  south  of 
Mt.  Colfax  (1270  ft).  At  school  house  (27.0)  the  route  fol- 
lovvs  the  right  fork  uphill.    Some  miles  further  it  follows  a 

brook  and  crosses  ilie  Batleiikill  once  more  at 

32M  GREENWICH  Aft  3S0  ft.  Pop  (twp)  2314  Washington 
Co.  Mfg.  paper,  skirts,  knit  goods,  and  foundry  products. 
At  the  bandstand  the  route  turns  leiL.  away  from  the  trolley, 
and  again  crosses  the  Battenkill,  which  here  flows  through  a 
cutting  eighty  feet  deep,  the  beginning  of  the  300-foot  gorge 
it  has  worn  for  itself  below  Middle  Falls,  half  a  mile  to  the 
right.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  road  bears  sharply  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right  and  then  heads  westward  to  the  edge  of  the 
Hudson  valley  wall,  down  which  it  zigzags  steeply  and  crosses 
the  Hudson,  which  is  the  county  boundary,  to 

SSJt  SCHUTLERVILLB,   Ait  120  fU  Pop  (tu^)  1614.  Smloffm 

Co.    Mfg.  cotton  and  paper. 

South  of  the  village,  some  five  miles  below  the  monument 
commemorating  Hurgoyne's  surrender,  in  the  township  of 
Stillwater,  is  the  battle  field  of  Saratoga,  where  two  mu\  (  >^i\  e 
engagciiients  were  fought  in  June  and  October,  17;;,  rebuiiiug 
in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

The  route  crosses  the  Champlain  Canal  and  turns  to  the 
right  on  Broad  St.,  and  then  to  the  left  on  Spring  St.,  follow- 
ing the  macadam  highway  westward  over  rolling  country  to 

SOJ  SARATOGA, 
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105.0  m. 

This  route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ottauquechee  from 
Woodstock  almost  to  Its  head  and  then  dimhs  across  the 
Pico  Pass  into  the  Champlain  valley  and  New  York  State. 

R.  44  §  1.   White  River  Junction  to  Rutland.  45.0  m. 

The  route  leaves  White  River  Junction  by  North  Main  St., 
continuing  along  the  riverbank  opposite  the  village  of  Hart- 
ford and  turning  to  the  left  two  miles  and  a  half  bej^nd. 

6J   QUECHEE.   Alt  580  ft.    Pop  {Hartford  twp)  4179,  Windmn 

Co.    Settled  1764.    Mfg.  lumber  and  woolens. 

Quechec  Gulf,  165  feet  deep,  is  a  romantic  chasm  a  mile 
and  a  half  down  the  Of tauqiicchee  river.  The  countryside, 
though  hilly,  is  all  good  farming  land. 

The  roa(l  crosses  the  river  and  R.R.  and  turns  to  the  right, 
soon  meeting  the  stream  and  ruiming  along  its  southern  b^nk 
past  the  Woodstock  town  line  and  through  the  village  of 
Taftsville  (lo.o).  North  of  the  river  is  Mapiewood  Farm,  now 
the  property  of  Spencer  Borden  of  Fall  River,  who  breeds 
Morgan  and  Arabian  horses.  In  the  same  neighborhood. 
Sunnyside.  are  the  handsome  estates  of  S.  A.  Goidsdunidt  and 
Dr.  V  S  Lee  of  New  York. 

IS4  WOODSTOCK  AH  700  ft.  Pop  (twp)  1383.  Coimtv-seat  of 
Windsor  Co.  Settled  1768,  Mjg.  baskets,  druggists'  labels, 
inm,  and  htmber» 

Woodstock  lies  along  the  meadows  at  the  confluence  of  sev- 
eral brooks  with  the  Ottauquechee,  whose  Indian  name  means 
"  laughing  water."  This  central  location  has  made  it  a  popular 
holiday  resort  both  in  summer  nnd  winter  as  well  as  the  market 
town  for  the  count r>'si(le.  Summer  visitors  and  the  rich 
farm  lands  are  the  chief  sources  of  livelihood.  The  Oreen 
in  the  center  of  the  village  is  a  part  of  the  first  purchase  of 
land  here,  and  ilii.-,  name  still  lingers  as  the  town's  rightful 
title  among  the  natives.  The  Woodstock  Inn's  site  has  been 
occupied  by  a  tavern  for  123  years.  The  Village  Improvement 
Society,  the  nine-hole  golf  links,  and  the  Windsor  County 
Fair,  held  each  September,  all  play  a  part  in  drawing  visitors. 

Of  the  countless  hills  that  c  lu  ler  about  Woodstock,  the  chief 
is  Mt.  Tom  (1244  ft),  directly  above  the  village  to  the  north. 
Severn!  good  drives  have  been  const  meted  round  the  mountain, 
leadnig  to  the  l^oguc.  a  crater-like  hollow  once  oozy  and 
treacherous,  but  now  reclaimed,  which  lies  behind  Mt.  Tom. 

Woodstock  is  nutahle  as  the  birthplace  of  George  P.  Marsh,  the 
U.S.  minister  to  Turkey  and  Italy,  fifty  years  ago,  who  was  also  an 
eminent  Norse  scholar.    Hiram  Powers»  the  sculptor,  whose  Greek 

(7S9) 
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Slave"  was  the  first  piece  of  American  sculpture  to  win  fame,  wan 

born  here  in  1805.  Frederick  Billings,  who  opened  the  first  law  office 
in  Sail  Francisro,  and  later  became  president  of  the  Northern  Pacidc 
R,R.,  and  .\<lmiral  Dewey,  have  also  been  residents  of  Woodstock. 

At  South  Woodstock  is  a  summer  and  winter  eulony.  Among 
the  more  pretentious  establishments  is  that  of  Owen  Moon,  Jr., 
of  Trenton,  N.J.,  who  breeds  thoroughbred  stock. 

From  Woodstock  the  road  begins  a  steady  though  gradual 
climb  through  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains.  It  fol- 
lows the  Ottauquechee,  which  is  fed  on  an  average  by  four 
brooks  to  the  mile.  At  West  Woodstock  (15.0)  the  valley 
slopes  arc  si  ill  moflcrate.  hul  they  soon  grow  more  abrupt,  rising 
in  a  notch  to  the  west  as  the  road  curves  into 

20JO  BRfDGEWATER.    Alt  820  ft.   Pop  (twp)  874.   Windtw  Co. 

Settled  1780.    Mfg.  woolens. 

The  village  spreads  uloii^  the  road  to  Bridgewater  corners 
(21.0)  on  the  alluvial  meadows  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  To 
the  right  is  Southgate  Mountain  (1720  ft),  to  the  left,  Rich- 
mond HiU  (3120  ft);  opposite  h  the  dome  Bald  Mountain 
(2400  ft);  Raymond  Hill  (1800  ft)  occupies  the  northwest 
corner,  and  a  pretty  valley  extends  to  each  point  of  the  compass. 

Note.  The  southern  valley  road  leads  to  Plymouth  and  Lud> 
low  where  it  joins  Route  19. 

The  route  leads  on  westward  up  the  Ottauquechee  canyon 
through  West  Bridgewater  (27.0),  where  gold  has  been  found 
in  all  too  insufficient  quantities  in  the  slaty  deposits. 

The  road  crosses  the  Rutland  County  line  into  Sherburne 

township,  turning  northward  with  the  ri\  r  Due  west  towers 
Killington  Peak  (4241  ft),  the  second  highest  in  the  State, 
with  Pico  Peak  (3967  ft)  to  its  north.    The  Green  Mountain 

Trail.  Vermont's  loop;  tramp  for  nature  lovers,  leads  along  \  h\< 
ridge  (p  271).  1  he  view  on  this  section  of  the  Trail,  especially 
from  these  summits,  is  th<Hight  to  be  the  most  comprehensive. 
The  ascent  is  best  made  from  Rutland. 

Passing  between  bluffs  (2500  ft)  that  slant  steeply  above, 
the  road  enters 

31^   SHERBURNE,   Alt  1220  jt.   Pop  iJLwp)  409.   Ruaand  Co, 
Settled  1T8S,  Mfg.  htmber,  and  cMr-f frafcAcr*. 

At  this  busy  little  lumber  hamlet  the  route  takes  the  left 

fork  and  dimbs  tortuously  west  ward  owr  the  mountains  by  a 

series  of  long  grades.    On  the  left  is  Pico  Peak  (3967  ft),  a 

large  part  of  which  was  the  late  Senator  Proctor's  hunting  and 

fishing  preserve.    At  the  top  of  the  climl)  the  road  reaches  a 

height  of  2 1  go  ft.    The  road  now  descends  between  East 

Mountain  (2390  ft)  to  the  left,  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountain 

U^yi  ^t)  to  the  right,  crossing  the  towii  line  a  mile  beyond  the 
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crest.  Nearly  a  dozen  trout  brooks  llow  into  East  Creek, 
which  the  road  joins  a  mile  outside  the  scattered  hamlet  of 
Mcndon  (410;.  ihc  route  takes  the  left  fork  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village  and  leads  down  the  slopes  into 

4SJ0   RUTLAND  ia.S,p  274), 

R.  44  §  2.    Rutland  to  Lake  George.  60.0  m. 

LL\i\ing  Rutland  by  State  St.,  the  route  passes  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  to  West  Rutland  (4.0).  The  route 
leaves  tbe  village  park  on  the  left  and  takes  the  center  road  at 
the  cross  streets  just  beyond.  Joining  the  Castleton  river, 
from  the  north,  the  road  runs  along  the  lef thand  slope  of  the 
valley.  After  passing  the  Castleton  town  line  and  crossing 
R.R.  the  highway  enters 

JIJ  CASTLETON.  Ait  440  ft  Pop  (twp)  188S,   Rutland  Co. 
Settled  1767.   Mfg.  slate. 

This  pretty  village  is  the  home  of  a  State  Normal  School 

and  a  center  of  the  slate  industry. 

This  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga  in  T775  and 
here  Benedict  Arnold  was  refused  comman*!  of  the  expediliun.  It 
was  also  the  base  to  which  General  St.  Clair  retrt  ated  from  Ticonderoga 
two  years  later  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Iles>ian  trof>ps  after 
St.  Clair's  defeat  at  Uubbardton,  seven  miles  north.  The  town  was 
named  for  one  Castle  of  whom  the  first  settler,  Colonel  Bird,  bought 
a  portion  of  his  holdings. 

Castleton  Corners  (13.0).  The  crossroad  here  at  the 
right  leads  to  Lake  Bomoseen,  a  deep  and  Como-like  lakelet, 
eight  miles  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  rocky  basin  whose  west- 
ern shore  has  been  extensively  quarried  h)T  slate. 

The  route  leads  straight  on  through  Hydeville  (14.0),  a 
little  slate-mill  colony  at  the  outlet  of  T>ake  Bomoseen,  and 
passr>  the  town  line  and  a  swamp,  turning  left  through  Fair 
Ha\  L  ii  (16.0)  on  Route  iq  (p  471). 

Note.  A  variant  route  leads  south  to  Poultncy,  North 
Granville,  Hartford,  and  Hudson  Falls. 

Just  across  the  Castleton  river  the  road  turns  to  the  right 
and  takes  the  right  fork  beyond  the  Fair  Grounds,  following 
the  ''Whitehall**  sign  post.  It  soon  cro^^rs  the  Poultncy 
river,  the  New  York  State  line,  and  leads  southward  through 
a  hilly  countr}'  to  WmxEHALL,  N.Y.  (27.0),  whence  the  route 
follows  the  course  of  the  Chaniplain  Canal  through  Kingslmry 
(42.5)  and  Hudson  Falls  (47.0),  where  it  turns  west  to  Glkns 
Falls  (50.5)  and  north  to 

60U)   LAKE  GEORGE. 
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R.  45.  W  HITE  RIVER  JCT.  to  MONTFELIER.    .37  U  m. 

This  nnttc  follows  the  White  river  and  its  tributary,  the 
Second  Branch,  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  Xrvv 
England,  through  the  \V ill iams town  Gulf  It  passes  through 
Barrc,  Vermonl's  granite  center,  to  MouLp<^er.  The  road 
has  a  good  dirt  surface  with  no  severe  grades. 

The  route  crosses  the  While  river  and  passes  through  the 
hamlet  of  Hartford  (1.5)  and  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
White  river  through  West  Hartford  (7.5),  where  it  crosses  the 
town  line  and  soon  enters 

UJ  SBARON.  Alt  500  ft.   Pop  (twp)  585.   Windsor  Co.   Set.  1765. 

This  riverside  village  is  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  Mormon  religion,  whose  father  moved  here 

from  Topsfield,  Mass.  Kb  "Book  of  Mormon,"  published 
at  Palmyra.  N.Y.,  purported  to  be  a  translation  of  metal 

ta1)lcis  which  he  dug  up  and  read  by  means  of  *'a  pair  of 
celestial  giglami)s/*  as  Kipling  has  callcri  the  heaven-bestowed 
spectacles.  The  ^ite  of  his  nativity  is  embellished  with  a  forty- 
ton  granite  nionoHih.  dvcr  thirty-eight  feet  high  (p  538). 

iO.5    ROY  ALTON.    Alt  510  ft.    Pop  (twp)  1452.    Windsor  Co. 

One  mile  beyond  the  road  twists  under  R.R.  and  then  turns 
to  the  right  across  R.R.  It  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Second 
Branch  of  the  While  river,  taking  the  right luiiui  road  through 
a  covered  bridge  at  the  crossroads  three  iiiiles  and  a  hail  up 
the  stream.  Passing  through  East  Bethel  (25.7)  on  the 
border  of  the  township,  the  road  leads  up  a  pleasant  valley 
through  the  hamlets  of  South  Randolph  (27.5),  £ast  Randolph 
(31.0),  and  North  Randolph  (33.0).  Randolph  Center, 
over  the  hills  to  the  west,  is  a  manufacturing  village  in  the 
heart  of  farming  country,  where  Justin  Morgan  bred  the 
famous  horses  that  bear  his  name.  The  first  of  the  stock  he 
brought  from  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  as  the  names  suggest, 
the  towns  here  were  all  settled  by  Massachii>ri ;  s  pioneers. 

After  passing  Kast  Brookfield  (  ■^7.0)  the  liighway  enters  ibo 
Williamstown  Gulf,  a  deep  ravine  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
contain  both  river  and  road.  It  emerges  on  the  edge  of 
Williamstown  township,  through  which  the  road  winds  upward. 

44.S    WILLIAMSTOWN.    Ait  1000  ft.    Pop  {twp)  1726.  Orange 
Co,  Mfg.  9fmA: 

The  viUage  lies  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  White  and 

the  Winooski  rivers,  so  that  some  of  its  waters  reach  the 
.Atlantic  at  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  rest  at  the  mouth  of 

the  St.  Lawrence. 

From  Williamstown  the  route  follows  R.R.,  on  the  left> 
down  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  granite  belt  into 

(702) 
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SO^  BARRE.  Alt  601  JL  Pop  10JS4,  one  quarter  Joreign-born. 
WoMhtigion  Co.  Set&^d  1788,  Mfg.  granUt  ontf  granUe 
taoU,  iombMtonn  and  monummts. 

Barrc  is  the  granite  city  of  Vermont,  located  in  the  center 
of  the  granite  district  on  the  highlands  hcUvcen  the  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Champlain  valleys.  It  is  essentially  a  modern 
town,  as  its  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  date  from  i(S7  2, 
when  the  quarries  were  lirst  operated.  The  statue  of  Robert 
Burns,  in  the  square  at  the  center  of  the  town,  the  gift  of  the 
Scotdi  residents  in  1899,  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  J.  Massey 
Rhind.  Goddard  Seminary,  a  coeducational  academy^  was 
established  in  1870.  Southeast  of  the  town  are  Millstone  and 
Cobble  Hills,  the  sites  of  the  principal  quarries. 

Barrc's  nnmc  was  determined  by  the  result  of  ;i  boxing  match  held 
not  long  after  the  town  was  cbaxtered.  In  town  meeting  a  dispute 
arose  fts  to  whether  the  name  should  be  Holden  or  Barre,  in  honor  of 

the  Massachusetts  towns  of  the  name.  Chanii)ion>.  sdci  tod  to  rep 
resent  each  cause,  adjourned  to  a  neighboring  barn  and  settled  the 
question  beyond  dispute.  In  1837  the  columns  of  the  capitol  at 
Montpelier  were  hauled  from  a  quarry  here  by  oxen,  and  the  predic- 
tion was  then  made:  "This  is  the  l;i>t  structure  that  will  ever  l)e  built 
of  Barrc  granite."  The  annual  output  ot  Barrc  now  exceeds  $7,000,000 
and  some  5000  men  are  employed,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $4,000,000. 
John  M  RoutweU,  four  times  mayor  of  the  rity  of  Montpelier,  is  known 
as  'the  (irecn  Mountain  Granite  King,'  and  Lo  him  is  largely  due  the 
development  of  Barrc's  granite  industry. 

From  Baire  the  road  follows  a  tributary  of  the  Winooski 
river  through  slightly  rolling  country,  joinuig  Route  46  near 

S7,0    MONTPELIER  \  R.  46,  p  766). 

Note.  A  StaU'  Road  k-ad.s  norili  through  Kast  Montpelier 
(6.0)  and  the  towns  of         Calais  (12.0)  and  \\  (H)dl)ur>'  (17.0). 

This  region  is  lUtiiigly  ealled  the  'Lake  Region"  of  \'ermont. 
Within  lune  or  ten  miles  ol  each  uiher  are  lorly  ponds  and  lakes. 
From  these  arise  the  head  waters  of  the  LamoiUe  and  Winooski 
rivers.  The  region  has  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Vermont  scenery,  the  hills  neither  very  steep  nor  high.  As 
each  lake  has  its  own  individuality  the  region  has  a  peculiar 
charm. 
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R.  46.  BRETTON  WOODS  to  BURLINGTON. 

113.5  m. 

Via  St.  Johnsbu&y,  Montpeuee,  and  Waterbury. 

This  is  the  most  direct  route  between  the  White  Mountain 
region  and  Lake  Champlain.  It  descends  the  Winooski  river 
through  a  mountain  landscape  dominated  by  Ml.  Mansfield 
anti  Camels  Hump,  the  finest  peaks  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
The  road  is  hilly  with  a  good  dirt  surface  for  the  most  part. 

R.  46  §  1.    Bretton  Woods  to  St.  Johnsbury.  36.5  m. 

Following  Route  lo  (p  379)  through  Bethlehem  (13.3)  to 
Littleton  (18.3),  the  route  forks  right,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
village,  crossing  the  Connecticut  and  Route  10,  West  Bank 
section,  and  entering  Waterford  (24.0). 

The  route  turns  left  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Connecticut 
three  miles  tu  Lower  Waterford.  where  it  turns  lo  the  right. 
Climbing  a  moderate  hill  from  which  there  is  a  varied  prospect, 
the  road  passes  the  hamlet  of  Gaskill  at  the  foot  of  Waterford 
Mountain,  and  then  bears  to  the  left  along  the  bank  of  Stiles 
Pond.  A  mile  beyond  the  Waterford-St.  Johnsbury  line  (33.5) 
the  route  crosses  Moose  River  and  R.R.  and  turns  left. 

36J   ST.  JOHNSBURY.    Alt  721  ft.    Pot  8098.    Cauntysfat  of 
Caledonia  Co.   Settled  1786.  Mfg,  temtoM,  agrkuUuni 

implements,  and  wood  products. 

The  busy  village  of  St.  Johnsbury,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Moose  and  the  Passumpsic  rivers,  is  the  home  of  the  Fairbanks 
Scale  works,  and  one  of  the  chief  by-producls  of  that  industry. 

On  all  sides  are  tokens  of  the  Fairbanks  family's  prosperity 
and  generosity.  Near  Uie  County  Court  House  on  the  hiU 
above  the  town  is  the  Athencum  containing  a  public  library, 
a  lecture  hall,  and  an  art  gallery,  the  gift  of  Horace  Fairbanks,  a 
Governor  of  the  State.  Colonel  Frankh'n  Fairbanks  presented 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  St.  Johnsbury  Academy, 
one  of  \^ermont's  leading  coeducational  schools,  was  founded  in 
1842  by  three  Fairbanks  brothers  and  still  has  a  member  of 
the  family  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  Fairbanks 
Company  maiiiiaijis  one  hundred  tenements  in  first-class  con- 
dition. The  QUI  Pine  Tree  Country  Club  is  located  on  the 
border  of  the  village.  A  U.S.  fish  hatchery  established  here 
in  1894  is  on  the  North  Danville  road. 

St.  Johnsbury 's  n.inu-  w;is  K'ivcn  by  Ethan  .\llen  to  honor  his  friend 
the  French  consul  at  Ww  York.  .St.  John  de  Crevccoeur,  whose 
"Letters  of  an  American  Farmer"  drew  numbers  of  immigrants  by 
their  publicity  methods  of  glowing  presentation.  In  1830  Thaddeus 
Fairbanks  contrived  the  platform  scale  in  order  to  weigh  large  quan- 
tities of  hemp»  a  local  product  in  which  he  expected  to  make  his  Cor* 
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tune.  The  invention  soon  proved  far  more  mnrkct.nlili-  tbnn  the 
hemp,  and  the  works  grew  rapidly,  until  today  the  plant  employs 
xdoo  men  and  sells  its  product  all  over  the  world.  It  holds  23»  patents 
and  trade  marl:  nnd  makes  above  to, 000  varieties  of  scales,  ranping 
in  capacity  from  uae.  tenth  of  a  grain  to  500  tons.  The  annual  output 
is  valtted  at  $4,000,000* 

R.  46  §  2.   St.  Johosbury  to  Burlington.  77.0  m. 

The  route  leaves  St.  Johnsbury  by  Western  Ave.  Nearly 
two  miles  from  the  town  the  road  forks  left,  beyond  a  covered 
bridge,  and  crosses  R.R.  Four  miles  further  on.  after  crossing 
the  town  line  and  R.R.,  it  climbs  round  Pumpkin  Hill,  on  the 
left,  and  then  descends  into 

7JS   DANVILLE,    Alt   J 541   ft.    Pop    twp)  1S64,   S^tUed  1184. 

Mfg.  harness  and  lumber  products. 

This  is  a  farming  and  lumber  village  on  the  edge  of  the 
height  of  land  between  the  Conneclicut  and  the  Chanipluin 
systems.  The  extensive  views  and  pure  air  have  attracted 
the  hay  fever  vacationists.  Danville,  named  for  Admiral 
D'Anviile,  is  another  town  named  in  honor  of  the  French 
t  hrough  Ethan  Allen.  1 1  is  i he  birthplace  of  Thaddetis  Stevens, 
the  Congressional  leader  of  the  Reconstruction  period.  He 
was  educated  at  Peacham  Academy,  the  first  school  established 
in  N'ermont.  now  the  Caledonia  County  Grammar  School. 
Pcacliam  a  few  miles  to  the  south  was  a  place  of  some  im[)«)r- 
tance  in  its  day  on  the  old  Ilazcn  ruad  to  Canada.  Coioiul 
George  Harvey,  editor  of  the  "North  American  Review,"  was 
bom  at  Peacham  Hollow  and  educated  at  Peacham  Academy. 
Harvey  Post  Office  perpetuates  the  family  name. 

Leaving  the  village  park  on  the  left,  the  road  follows  the 
railway  to  West  Danville  (10.5),  where  it  forks  left  past  Joe's 
Pond,  a  1000  acre  lakelet  (1490  ft),  which  flows  into  the  Con- 
necticut. Turning  left  and  then  right,  by  the  pond,  the 
hiL^hway  passe?  the  town  line  into  Cabot  township,  a  region  of 
hiily  tarming  land.  To  the  left  is  Molly's  Pond  which  flows 
into  the  W'inooski. 

These  two  ponds  perpetuate  the  names  of  two  Indians  who  lived  here 
more  than  a  century  ago.    Joe  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  who,  after 

the  siege  of  Louisburg,  drifted  to  the  St.  Francois  tribe  and  made  his 
home  (,n  the  Connecticut  river  where  Newbury  now  is.  He  took  to 
wiie  the  squaw  Molly  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  a  pension 
from  Vermont  until  his  death  in  i8i9< 

At  South  Cabot  (16.0)  the  road  curves  right  through  the 
hamlet  of  Molly's  Falls  (19.0),  just  beyond  the  Marshiiek] 
line.    The  pretty  cascade  here  furnishes  hydro-electric  power. 

Between  the  villages  of  Marshfield  (20.5)  and  Plainheld 
(27.5;  752  ft)  in  a  lumber  and  farm  hill-country  the  route 
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meets  the  Wincwski  river,  which  it  follows  almost  to  Burling- 
ton. Its  course  is  65  miles  in  length  with  a  fall  of  783  feet; 
it  supplies  15,000  horsepower  during  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  far  less  than  might  be  obtained  by  modern  engineering. 

Crossing  the  Plainfield  town  line  the  road  leads  through  one 
of  the  finest  farming  sections  of  the  Stale  to  East  Montpelicr 
(31,0).  Four  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  village  the  road 
from  White  River  Junction  and  W'illiamstown  Gulf  comes  in 
on  the  left.  The  sand  plain  herealx)ut  as  well  as  the  long 
low  hills  is  the  work  of  glaciers  and  their  sweeping  streams. 

38 JO  MONTPELIER.  Alt  SOO  ft.  Pop  78S6.  State  capital;  also 
County-seat  of  Washington  Co.  Settled  1787.  Mfg.  gran- 
ite, machinery,  lumber,  saddlery,  and  hardware. 

Montpelier,  the  capital  of  \'ermont,  is  the  third  largest 

insurance  center  in  New  England.    It  is  situated  in  a  cup- 


Bennington  (p  26S).  The  cannon  on  the  lawn  in  front  are 
Spanish  pieces  taken  at  the  battle  of  Manila.  In  the  lower 
corridor  is  a  bust  of  Lincoln,  and  portraits  of  Admirals  Dewey 
and  Clark,  both  Montpelier  men.  Besides  collections  on  the 
first  floor  there  are  many  relics  in  the  room  of  the  \'ermont 
Historical  Society,  including  the  Daye  press,  upon  which  were 
printed  the  first  book  published  in  North  America  and  the 
first  V^ermont  newspaper. 

The  Wood  Art  Gallery,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  contains 
an  interesting  collection  mainly  by  Thomas  W.  Wood,  former 
president  of  the  .American  Academy  of  Design.  The  Kellogg 
Hubbard  Library  and  the  State  Arsenal  are  nearby  and  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town  is  Montpelier  Seminary. 

.Admiral  Dewey's  birthplace,  114  State  St.,  is  a  modest  col- 


shaped  valley  on  the  Winooski 
ten  miles  northeast  of  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  Stale. 
It  is  a  px)int  from  which  a 
dozen  good  roads  radiate 
through  the  Green  Mountains. 


STATE  CAPITOL 


The  State  House,  erected 
in  1857,  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  Barre  granite  with  a 
Doric  portico  of  six  huge  col- 
umns and  a  dome  (124  ft) 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Agriculture  by  Larkin  G. 
Mead.  Beneath  the  portico 
is  a  statue  of  Ethan  Allen, 
also  by  Mead,  flanked  by 
two  brass  cannon  captured  at 
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tage  nearly  opposite  the  Slate  House.  His  father,  a  country 
doctor,  was  thr  foundiT  uf  the  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany (p  870).  collecting  the  premiums  on  the  round  of  his 
visits.  It  was  perhaps  this  increase  of  family  income  which 
enaUed  George  to  go  to  Norwich  University  and  later  to 
Annapolis. 

As  Admiral  Clark  also  spent  a  good  part  of  his  youth  here, 
the  Spanish  War  has  been  locally  termed  "the  war  between 
the  town  of  Montpelier  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain."    D.  P. 

Thompson,  author  of  the  historical  novel  "The  Gn'rn  Moun- 
tain Boys,"  and  James  R.  Spaulding,  founder  of  the  "New 
York  Wnrl(?."  were  also  residents  here  for  some  years, 

Monipciicr  was  settled  in  1787  by  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  men, 
including  Ira  Alien.  In  1805  it  became  the  capital.  It  was  named 
after  the  French  city  of  MoDtpellier  by  'the  father  of  the  town/ 
Colonel  Jacoh  Davis. 

From  M()ntj)elier  the  road  leads  along  State  St.  over  a  bad 
R.R.  crossing  (  jr  0  and  runs  along  the  right  hank  of  the 
river  past  Middlrx  >;  Station  (4^  o;  534  ft)  and  then  crosses 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  Winoo^ki.  The  river  ilows  through 
a  rocky  passage  60  feet  wifle  and  so  deep,  culling  a  ledge, 
probably  the  western  barrier  of  an  antienl  lake. 

On  the  north  bank  is  the  Hogback  Range  stretching  north- 
ward fifteen  miles.  The  central  peak  b  Mt.  Hunger,  a  name 
recording  the  sufferings  of  a  benighted  hunting  party.  The 
mountain  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  although  of  no  great 
altitude  the  views  from  its  ridges  are  extensive. 

Passing  the  end  of  the  ridge  the  Green  Mountains  come 
into  sight,  and  crossing  the  river  the  road  enters 

SOJi    WATERBURY.   Alt  427  ft.   Pop  (twp)  2084,    Wasfdntten  Co, 
Settled  1783.    Mfg.  granite  and  wood  products. 

Waterbury's  scenery  and  proximity  to  the  loftiest  heights  in 

Vermont  have  made  it  a  tourist  center  even  in  the  winter. 

Nitu-  miles  southwest  is  Camels  Hi  mp  i  joSS  ft  ),  the  "Lion's  Ilia«l  ' 
of  William  Dean  Howell's  story  "The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head." 
also  c  alled  "  Le  Lion  Couchant,"  by  Frcderika  Bremer,  the  Swedish 
novelist.  A  well-kept  trail  leads  to  the  summit,  where  the  Camels 
Hump  Club  has  erected  a  steel^covered  building  asserted  to  be  proof 
a>;aiiisl  "fire,  wind,  and  hcdKehoRs."  Tciifs  (an  be  rented  at  this 
camp  durinK  the  summer.  More  isolated  than  the  other  peak^^  of 
the  Green  Mountains  it  commands  a  far-reachinR  outlook  over  Lake 
Champlatn  to  Canada,  and  c  i-tward  to  the  White  Mountains.  It  is 
a  Stale  park,  presented  ]•>•  Coloiul  Josiph  Rattcll  fp  27^), 

Mt.  Manspield,  the  highest  peak  in  Vermont,  is  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Waterbury.  beyond  the  pretty  village  of  Stowe.  This 
region  was  once  a  huge  lako  bcfl.  whose  >an(ls  still  show  on  the  hill- 
sides. There  is  a  good  road  up  the  mountain  past  several  rock  pro- 
files to  the  Summit  House  and  the  base  of  The  Nose,  the  central  peak 
between  The  Forehead,  to  the  south,  and  The  Chin,  to  the  north* 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  three.   The  view  is  more  compreheoiive 
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than  thai  from  Camels  IIuniD;  it  is  even  claimed  that  Montreal  has 
been  sighted  with  a  strong  glass.  To  the  north,  between  The  Chin 
and  Sterling  Mountain,  is  the  rocky  defile  c.ilk-d  Smiijrf^lers'  Notch, 
in  which  the  cliffs  rise  looo  feet  almost  perpendicuiarly.  The  name 
dates  from  tlie  War  of  i8ta  when  smugglen  used  this  defile  on  their 
w  iv  from  Canada  with  contral)and.  From  the  base  of  one  of  these 
biuQi  Crystal  Spring  pours  out  300  gallons  a  minute  from  the  mountain's 
hidden  reservoirs.  The  Green  Mountain  Trail  crosses  both  CameU 
Hump  and  Mansfield. 

From  Waterbury  the  route  follows  the  north  bank  of  the 
Winooski.  Bone  Mountain  lowers  ahead,  named  for  an  un- 
lucky French  settler  who  was  dashed  to  pieces  from  a  400-foot 

precipice. 

Bolton  Station  (57.0;  338  ft).  On  the  right  is  Slimsons 
Mount nin  and  on  the  left  Robins  Mountain.  After  crossing 
Duck  Brack,  where  the  wild  duck  u>c(\  to  nest,  the  highway 
passes  the  Richmond  town  line  opposite  Jonesville  (60.0), 
with  a  spool  factory,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huntington  river. 
The  road  continues  to  follow  the  Winoo^  throu^  a  scenic 
countryside. 

At  Richmond  (64.5)  is  the  Old  Round  Church,  a  sixteen- 
sided  edifice  built  in  1813.  At  the  fork  (66.5)  the  route  turns 
left  over  R.R.  and  a  covered  bridge  beyond. 

Note,  The  right  fork  leads  to  Burlington  via  Essex  Junc- 
tion, a  slightly  longer  but  pleasant  route. 

6M   WILUSTON,  Ait  30$  ft.   Pop  (twp)  1900.  SMed  m4. 

This  quiet  village  was  the  home  of  Governor  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, the  Washington  of  Vermont,  who  was  the  first  gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and  its  wise  and  trusted  leader,  in  its  forma- 
tive period,  1778-97.  Driven  from  his  settler*s  cabin  here 
in  the  Revolution,  he  with  his  wife  and  ten  children  fled  on 
foot  all  the  way  to  Castleton,  eighty  miles  or  more. 

The  route  passing  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
joins  Route  5  at 

77,0   BURLINGTON  i,R,S,p  281). 
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R.47.   BURLINGTON  to  ST.  JOHNSBURY.    125.0  m. 
Via  Newpokt  and  Lake  Wiixougbby. 

This  route  is  the  least  hilly  of  the  roads  across  X'ermont  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  scenery.  It  follows  por- 
tions of  the  valleys  of  the  Lamoille  and  Missisquoi  rivers  past 
Mt.  Mansfield  to  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Newport,  which 
is  a  point  of  depart  arc  for  Quebec  and  Colebrook.  Turning 
south,  the  route  then  passes  Lake  WiUoughby  and  follows  the 
Passumpsic  river  to  St.  Johnsbuiy.  A  State  Road  through* 
out,  it  has  a  good  gravd  surface  with  no  heavy  grades. 

The  route  leaves  Burlington  by  way  of  Pearl  St.  and  Col- 
chester Ave.,  descending  steeply  and  crossing  the  Winooski. 

2 J    WINOOSKI.    Alt  190  ft.    Fop  4520.    Chittenden  Co  Settled 
1772.    Mfg.  cotton,  woolens,  screens,  machinery,  and  bncks. 

This  village  is  practically  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Bur- 
lington. The  falls  of  the  Winooski  furnish  power  for  several 
factories,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  the  miUs  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company.  The  falls  in  the  village  are 
caused  by  barriers  of  red  and  gray  sandstone,  such  as  crop 
out  continually  along  the  Champlain  shore  Above  the 
town  is  the  Winooski  Gorge,  70  feel  wide  nn<i  <jo  feet  deep, 
cutting  through  limestone  and  gray  s^irvktoiu'  ciitTs. 

Turning  right  on  Allen  St.,  and  taking  the  right  fork  the 
Mary  Lk-tchcr  Hospital,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond,  ihc  route 
leaves  Tori  Ethan  Men  on  the  left  fork.  Here  is  the  larg- 
est garrison  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  twelve  cavalry  troops 
and  two  artillery  batteries.  The  route  follows  the  right  fork. 

6J    ESSEX  JUNCTION.    Alt  343  ft.    Pop    f:rf»  124S.  Chittenden 
Co.   Settled  I78J,   Mfg.  bricks,  marble,  granite,  and  con- 
crete products,  md  earned  goode. 
Primarily  a  railroad  junction,  the  village  has  recently  been 
improved  as  a  manufacturing  site  by  the  large  hydro-electric 
plant  on  the  Winooski.    Here  is  the  office  of  Guy  W.  Bailey, 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  and  leading  publicity  man. 

The  Junction's  notoru  ty  years  ago  was  (  rM»r  i(<  d  in  the  vrr^p  hy 
Edward  J.  Phelps  of  Burlinjjton,  later  professor  of  law  at  Yale  and 
Minister  to  England  under  President  Cleveland: 

"Here  Boston  waits  for  Ogdcnsburjf, 
And  Oirf!cn-f>urc  for  Montreal, 
Aixl  l.itr  New  Vurk  Utni;  Uirrieth, 

Aii  l  Saratoga  hin< It  r.  ih  all; 
Oh,  fellow  mnn.  avoid  this  place 

As  you  would  plague  or  Peter  funk  sbua: 
And  I  hope  in  hell 
Their  souls  may  dwell 
Who  drst  invented  Essex  Junction." 
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ESSEX  JUNCTION— NEWPORT 


The  roa<l  lullows  the  troUijy  to  the  left,  forking  to  the  right 
two  miles  further  on.  Passing  through  Ksscx  Center  (9.7) 
the  road  parallels  Browns  River  across  a  comer  of  Jericho 
township,  keeping  to  the  left  at  Jericho  Post  Office.  Mt. 
Mansfield  (p  767)  rises  against  the  horizon  ten  miles  to  the 
east ,  w-ith  Mt.  Sterling  (3700  ft)  at  its  northern  end. 

The  route  turns  northward  through  Umderhill  (16.0), 
bearing  left  at  the  fork  and  continuing  over  slightly  rolling 
country  beside  R.R..  which  it  crosses  with  a  double  curve 
(2T.5)  near  Clovcrciale  Station;  it  then  crosses  the  Lamoille 
County  line  into  Caml)ri(lge  township.  This  is  a  farming  and 
lumbering  country  at  the  northern  l>ase  of  Mt.  Mansfield. 
From  CAMBRiDGi:  (26.5),  a  quiet  woodland  village,  the  southern 
road  leads  to  Smugglers*  Notch  (p  768). 

Continuing  straight  through  Cambridge  the  route  meets 
the  LamoiUe  river.  Forking  left  at  Jeffersonville  (39.0)  the 
road  follows  the  river  and  R.R.  up  the  quiet  valley  past  the 
Johnson  town  line  into  a  hillier  countiy. 

J8.O    JOHNSON.    Alt  531  ft.    Pop  {twp)  &S1.    Lamoitte  Co.  Set' 
tied  1784.    Mfg.  lumber,  talc,  and  woolens. 

This  hill  village  is  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains at  the  northern  end  of  the  Green  Mountain  Trail 
(p  271),  with  Mansfield''^  heights  to  the  southwest.  A  State 
Normal  School  is  located  here.  McConnells  Falls  rush  under 
a  small  natural  bridge,  which  is  best  seen  at  low  water. 

The  righthand  road  beyond  the  Post  OfTice  leads  to  Stowe, 
Mt,  Mansfield,  and  Walerbury,  on  Route  46  (p  767). 

The  route  takes  the  left  road  beyond  the  Post  Office,  leading 
eastward  through  the  hamlet  of  North  Hyde  Park.  Hyde 
Park,  six  miles  to  the  south,  has  a  hide  industry. 

The  route  crosses  into  Eden  township  and  ascending  the  valley 
of  Gihon  River  crosses  the  watershed  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
Basin.  Tlie  countryside  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  so  that 
lumbering  takes  precedence  of  fnrniinn 

Passing  through  the  village  of  Kdkn  f4<'^  o).  with  its  lumber 
mills,  and  along  the  shore  of  North  i'ond  (50.0)  the  road 
climl)s  rnsilv  over  a  low  range  of  hills  and  crosses  the  Orleans 
County  ilia,  entering  the  township  of  Lowell.  To  the  left  is 
Mt.  Morris  with  Belvidere  Mountain  beyond  it  to  the  north- 
west. The  latter  is  the  site  of  the  principal  asbestos  mines, 
outside  Canada,  on  the  continent. 

B>'  the  foot  of  Mt.  Morris  the  road  joins  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missisquoi  river,  whose  name  means  "big  woman,"  and 
follows  its  valley  northward  through  the  hamlet  of  Lowell 
(58.0)  where  the  stream  plunges  through  a  hole  in  the  solid 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  a  tcn-ioot  fall.   The  highway  keeps 
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Straight  on  through  the  wooded  hills  to  Westtield  (64.5),  a 
borderland  village,  where  the  route  takes  the  right  fork  at  the 
Post  Office.  At  Troy  (OD.o)  the  route  again  bears  to  the  right 
leading  through  a  level  farming  count r>%  past  the  Newport 
town  line  and  the  hamlet  of  West  Newport  (71.5).  One  mile 
beyond  the  route  takes  the  center  road  at  the  triple  fork  and 
descends  to  Lake  Memphremagog  and 

77 Ja   NEWPORT.   Alt  700  ft.   Pop  {twh)  2548,   Countu-seat  oj 
{Means  Co,  Seitted  1793,  Mfg.  lumbar  antf  wood  produeU, 

Newport  is  an  enterprising  village  with  a  handsome  location 
near  the  Canadian  border,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog. It  is  a  point  of  departure  for  Canadian  tours 
as  well  as  a  summer  excursion  center.  The  Newport  Yacht 
Club  considerately  places  its  club  house  at  the  convenience  of 
motorists  who  are  pausing  here.  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  customs  ofTice  where  all  tourists  from  Canada  must  stop. 
The  lumber  business  of  Frouty  and  Miikr  iia^  ils  headquarters 
here,  handling  20,000,000  feet  of  dressed  lumber  annually. 

Lake  Memphremagog's  name  is  interpreted  as  "the  lake  of 
beauty'*  or  "the  waters  of  abundance."  It  is  thirty  miles 
long  with  a  maximum  width  of  four  miles,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  it  lying  in  Canada.  Twelve  miles  up  the  lake,  on 
the  west  shore  past  the  Canadian  line,  is  Owl's  Head  (3270  ft), 
from  the  top  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  view.  A  Masonic 
service  is  held  in  a  crevice  on  its  heights  every  summer.  Along 
the  shore  are  summer  homes  of  Montreal  magnates. 

Note.  From  Newport  to  Quebec  (180.0)  the  main  route 
follows  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chaudiere  rivers  via  Stanstead, 
Lennoxville,  Thelford,  the  site  of  the  largest  asbestos  mines 
in  the  world,  Robertson  Station,  Broughion,  St.  Frederic,  St. 
Joseph,  Beauce  Junction,  Ste.  Marie,  Scott  Junction,  St.  Henri* 
Levis,  and  Quebec.  The  roads  are  very  good  in  the  main, 
and  there  are  no  severe  gradients. 

The  route  leaves  Newport  by  Main  St.,  crossing  R.R,  and 
turning  left  and  then  right  at  once,  passing  through  the  village 
of  West  Derby  (78.5)  where  the  road  bears  right  to  the  hamlet  * 
of  Derby  (Si.o)  with  its  granite  quarries  and  lumber  mills. 
Swinging  to  the  right  throiit^h  a  covered  bridge  and  then  to 
the  left,  the  road  leaves  Derby  and  runs  through  a  fairly  level 
country  past  Salem  I'und  into  West  Charleston  (87.0). 

Note.  From  West  Charleston  the  road  skirls  Pensioner 
Pond,  continues  up  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  river  through  East 
Charleston  and  passes  north  of  Island  Pond,  the  river's  source. 
Entering  the  water  shed  of  the  Connecticut,  it  follows  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mulhegan,  reaching  the  C6nnecticut  and  Route  10 
at  Bloomfidd  Post  Office. 
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NFAVPORT— ST.  JOHNSBURY 


From  West  Charleston  the  main  route  turns  to  the  nght  at 
the  Post  Office  nnfl  again  to  the  ri^ht  one  mile  beyond.  I  he 
route  iieads  southwest  through  broken  country-,  climbing 
gradually  and  curving  left  at  the  road-end  on  the  hilltop  (04.0) 
and  descending  past  the  Westmore  town  line  Lo  Lake  Wil- 
LOUGHBY.  This  is  a  seven-mile  stretch  of  water  between  two 
ridges  rising  to  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Fiagah  (2654  ft)  on  the  east, 
and  Mt.  Hor  (1592  ft)  on  the  west. 

Pasaing  through  the  little  settlement  of  Westmore  (o7-5) 
the  road  runs  close  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  on  the 
narrow  shelf  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  Near  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Pisgah  is  the  Devil's  Den.  a  mass  of  rock  rent  asunder  by 
some  upheaval  of  nature  Above  is  the  Flower  (iarden,  on 
the  mountainside,  a  sect  i  n  where  many  rare  flowers  and 
plants  are  found,  not  elsewhere  discovered  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Landlocked  salmon,  lake  trout,  steelhead  iruui, 
and  cusk  are  caught  in  the  lake,  and  the  brooks  afford  good 
trout  fishing  as  well.  The  view  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake  is  probahly  the  best. 

The  highway  leads  across  the  Caledonia  County  line  into 
Newark  and  shortly  after  into  Sutton  townshipis,  following 
the  Passumpsic  river,  which  rises  in  these  hills,  down  through 
the  hamlet  of  West  Burke  (107.5)  ^^^d  across  the  Burke- 
Lyndon  line  to  the  quiet  village  of  Lyndon  Center  (116.0). 
A  mile  to  the  left  is  LyndonvUle,  a  busy  little  center  on  the 
falls  of  the  Passumpsic  river,  with  raUroad  shops  and  a  few 
factories.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  head  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  has  a  summer  home  and  a 
scientific  farm  here,  and  has  given  the  State  the  Lyndon 
Agricultural  School,  now  called  The  Theodore  N.  Vail  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Fanns. 

The  route  proceeds  southward,  still  following  the  river,  and 
crossing  the  St.  Johnsbury  township  line.  After  passing  sev- 
eral dangerous  grade  crossings  the  road  goes  through  St.  Johns- 
bury  Center  (i  22.0)  and  then  reaches 

i2S,0   ST.  JOHNSBURY  {R.  46,  p  764). 
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R.  48.   FRANKLIN  to  W£ST  L£BANON.  52.5  m. 

This  route  follows  the  projected  Mascoma  Valley  State 
Highway,  a  convenient  link  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimack  valleys.   It  is  to  be  marked  by  green  and  blue 

bands  with  white  border. 

At  Franklin  turn  left  from  Main  St.  beyond  K.R.  and  pass 
Webster  Lake,  cruising  and  recrossing  R.R.,  which  the  route 
follows  closely  throughout.  Continue  through  the  hamlet  of 
East  Aiidover  (6.0),  by  Highland  L.tkc,  and  through  Andover 
(10.7)  past  Pleasant  Lake  to  West  Andover  (13.5). 

Here  Route  43  (p  754)  forks  left  to  Lake  Sunapee  and 
Claremont.  To  the  right  are  the  bleak  slopes  of  Ragged 
Mountain  (2256  ft).  Still  following  R.R.  closely,  at  Danbury 
(19.5)  the  route  forks  left  through  East  Grafton  (24.5),  again 
foridng  left  beside  R.R.  through 

26J  GRAFTON  CENTER,    Alt  840  fU   Pop  (twp)  641.  Grafton 

Co.  Mfg.  mica  and  lumbtr  Products. 

This  pleasant  little  village  lies  near  Tewksbun*-  Pond.  To 
the  south  is  Milvin  Hill  (2134  ft)  and  to  the  north  Isinglass 
Mountain,  where  nre  the  mines  of  the  United  Mica  Co.  On 
the  north  side  of  a  spur,  the  Pinnacle,  is  a  i -^o-foot  [)recipice. 

The  route  parallels  R.R.  past  the  mountain,  uiili  Mt.  Car- 
digan (3250  ft)  to  the  east.  From  its  domed  summit  of  granite 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  Professor  Hitchock  says:  "Ob- 
servation shows  that  the  granite  came  up  through  a  vent 
directly  under  the  apex  of  the  cone;  that  when  soft  the  p  ') 
material  oozed  from  the  opening  and  gradually  accumulated 
until  the  whole  mountam  was  buOt  up." 

3iJ  CANAAN.  AH  942  ft.  Pop  {twp)  14^.  Grafton  Co. 

At  Crystal  Lake,  reached  by  the  right  fork,  is  the  straggling 
pretty  \dllage  of  Canaan  Street,  with  a  nine-hole  golf  course. 
By  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,  is 

Canaan  Corner,  where  the  Stillson  wrench  was  invented. 

The  route  forks  left  in  Canaan,  continuing  beside  the  R.R. 
down  the  Mascoma  valley  through  West  Canaan  (39.5).  Of 
the  saw,  woolen,  and  paper  mills  once  driven  by  the  river  only 
a  sawmill  remains.  At  Enfield  (42.5)  is  Mascoma  Lake,  four 
miles  long,  vsiih  a  Shaker  \  illagc  on  the  south  bank,  reached  by 
a  bridge.  Here  brooms,  woolen  goods,  and  seeds  are  for  sale. 
Contuiue  westward  through  Lebanon  (47- 5) >  joining  Route  10  n 
(p  352)f  descending  to 

WEST  LEBANON. 
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R.  49.  BRETTON  WOODS  to  BANGOR.    186.5  m. 
Via  Bethel,  Rumford,  Farminh.ton,  and  Skowhegan. 

This  route  crosses  the  heart  of  Maine,  for  the  most  part 
traversing  fair  to  good  roads  in  the  micist  of  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural region.  Rumford,  with  its  great  industrial  development, 
cannot  fail  to  interest.  The  route  intersects  most  of  the 
important  Maine  routes. 

From  Bret  ton  Woods  follow  Route  51  reversed  to  Bethel 
(47.5).  Turn  left,  contmuing  down  the  Androscoggin  river  cm 
the  west  bank  past  Mt.  Will  (174S  it)  to 

S4M  NKWRT.  mMfi.  Pop{twp)2Tl.  Oi^wdCo,  Stm^dtfBi. 

From  this  hill  village  the  route  still  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Androscoggin  eastward  through 

66J9  HANOVBR.   Ait  700  fi.   Pop  (twp)  196.  SM^dlOOI, 

Continuing  beside  the  river,  the  route  crosses  Ellis  River 
and  bears  right,  following  the  bank  throu^  Rumford  Pcnnt 
(67.5)  and  Rumford  Center  (71.5)  to 

77 JO  RUMFORD.    Alt  5 16 ft.   Pop  (twp)  6777.   (hfordCo.  SettUd 

1780.   Mfg.  paper. 

Rumford,  one  of  the  great  paper-making  centers  of  New 
England,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  a  tiny  hamlet.  The 
falls,  "the  grandest  in  New  England,"  descend  over  ragged 
granite  ledges  180  feet  in  four  plunges.  The  third  and  prin- 
cipal fall  has  an  almost  i)tTpendicular  descent  of  So  feet  and 
its  roaring  can  be  heard  at  some  distance.  The  best  view  of 
this  fail  is  from  the  concrete  bridge.  At  all  points  not  needed 
for  industrial  purposes  the  wild  beauty  of  the  riverbanks  has 
been  preserved  for  parks.  About  half  of  the  54,000  h.p.  is 
utilized  in  the  making  of  paper  and  in  subsidiary  industries. 

Rumford  is  the  creation  of  a  modern  industrial  community  from 
the  ground  up, — a  new  railway,  a  magnificent  waterpower,  (n^eat  In- 
dustries, and  a  hi^dily  organized  urban  comraunity.  all  within  about 
20  years.  The  scheme,  including  the  planning  of  the  city  and  the 
establishment  of  coordinating  industries  is  the  fruit  of  the  organizing 
genius  of  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  who 
started  life  as  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  trains.  The  Oxford 
Paper  Company  makes  all  the  postals  for  the  U.S.  Government  at 
the  rate  of  3,000,000  a  day.  Next  the  Interaational  mill  is  the  factory 
of  the  Continental  Bag  Company  with  a  capacity  of  15.000,000  bags 
per  day.  This  factory  utilizes  a  good  part  of  the  product  of  the  paper 
mills.  The  main  industries  use  each  other's  products,  and  diversified 
minor  industries  avail  themselves  of  the  distribution  of  electric  power. 

Crossing  Swift  River  continue  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Androscoggin  through  Dixfield  (83.0). 

Note.  In  rainv  weather  the  best  route  to  Farmington  bears 
left  through  Herr>'  Mills  (8.0),  Weld  (15.0),  and  Wilton  (28.0). 
This  road  is  eleven  miles  longer,  but  less  hilly  than  the  route 
described  below. 

•  1774) 
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Leaviiij^  the  river  at  East  Dixficld  (95.0),  the  route  turns  left 

up  thr<ui^'h  the  hills  to 

WILTON.   Alt  472  U.    Pop  (lu^)  2i4S,  FrmkUn  Co,  Set- 
tled 1789.    Mfg.  woolens. 

Wilton  is  the  cUslribuling  center  for  the  region  (p  7S8).  The 

road  follows  R.R.,  which  it  crosses  at  East  Wilton  (102.5). 

107.0    t  ARMINGTON  {R.  S2,p  788). 

The  route  fullows  the  valley  of  Sandy  River  through  New 

Sharon  (11 5.5)  to 

122j0  mercer.  Alt  300  ft.  Pop  '  twp^  441.  Som€rs€t  Co,  Set- 
tled 1784.    Mfg.  lumber  products. 

The  small  towns  in  this  part  of  Maine  were  set  tied  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  bad  a  slow  ^wth 
as  agricultural  communities.  About  i860  the  population  de- 
clined owing  to  the  Civil  War  and  to  the  migration  to  the  West, 
perhaps  even  more  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In  recent  years  new  life  has  been 
created  by  the  introduction  of  manufacturing,  the  develop- 
ment of  water])o\vcr,  and  more  intelligent  methods  of  f;irniinp. 

From  Mereer  keep  straight  on  between  Wiliard  and  Beech 
Hills,  ut  East  Mercer  (124.0;  descending  sleep  grade. 

i30J$  NORRIDGEWOCK  Alt  187  ft.  Pop  itwp)  I60S.  Somer- 
set Co.  Settled  177 S,  Indian  name,  "smooth  water,'* 
Mfg.  granite  end  shoes. 

^  Norridgewock  is  a  fine  old  country  town  on  (he  Kennebec 

river  with  a  broad  street  paraUel  with  the  bank  and  bordered 

hy  some  magnificent  elms.  W' t*st  of  .the  north  end  of  the 
bridge  is  the  Free  Library  Building,  given  to  the  town  by  the 
late  Rebecca  S.  Clark,  'Sophie  ^lay,'  whose  homr  is  to  the 
west  and  on  the  left.  Helow  the  bridge  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street  stand?,  the  <»1<l  stone  jail  built  in  1810;  and  beyond 
by  the  river  nearly  ojjpobUe  'The  Old  W  illow,'  stands  a  two- 
slory  dwcliing,  Somerset  County's  first  Court  House. 

Norridgewock  was  the  scene  of  a  horrible  massacre  by  the  Colonial 

troops  in  1724.  After  that  the  place  remained  desolate  for  half  a 
century.  Whitticr's  poem  **Mogg  Megone"  has  much  to  do  vvilh  ihU 
region.  Fivt-  miK-.s  above  the  town  is  Old  Poiai  whcrt  a,  granite  shalt 
surmounted  t)y  an  iron  cross  marks  the  site  of  the  village  of  Canibas 
Indians  and  a  famous  Frinch  Jt-suit  nii>-ioti  during'  the  seventrenlh 
century,  under  the  scholarly  Sebastien  Rile,  wbp  became  chief  of  the 
Abenaqub  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 

The  road  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Kennebec  river»  join- 
ing Route  52,  to  Bangor  (186.5),  at 

ma  SKOWHSGAN  {R.  5S,  p  828). 
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Via  Sebago  Lake  and  Crawford  Notch. 

This  route  is  shorter  but  less  used  than  Route  51.  TTie 
roads  nrc  chiefly  dirt  and  gravel,  recently  improved  and 
eventually  to  be  united  as  a  Stale  trunk  line  road.  The  rise 
of  Qoo  feet  from  sea  level  al  Portland  to  North  Conway  is 
gradual  with  no  heavy  grades.  Sebago  Lake  is  a  center  for 
atlraclive  e.vcursions  by  steamer  to  various  resorts  along  Sebago 
Lake,  Long  Lake,  and  the  Songo  river.  Ever-changing  views 
of  the  WUte  Motrntains  rise  westward,  between  Fryeburg, 
reminiscent  of  Indian  warfare,  and  Route  42,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire  East  Side  State  Road.  Thence  the  route  turns  north- 
ward through  the  intervales  of  the  upper  Saco  vall^  to  Glen 
and  via  the  Crawford  Notch  to  Bret  ton  Woods. 

Leaving  Congress  Square,  Porfland.  by  way  of  State  St. 
and  Forest  .\ve.,  passing  Deering's  Oaks  and  Woodfords.  to 
Morrill's  Corner  (3.5),  the  nmte  lies  straight  ahead. 
Allen  Ave.,  to  the  right,  leads  to  I'ukimi  Spring,  via  Route  51. 

Note.  Forest  Ave.,  to  the  left,  affords  an  optional  route  to 
Naples,  over  dirt  roads  through  Cumberland  MiUs,  to  Gorham 
and  the  village  of  Sebago  Lake,  where  the  steamers  start, 
through  East  Sebago,  North  Sebago,  and  South  Naples  to 
Naples. 

At  Cumberland  Mills  the  waterpower  of  the  Presumpscot 

is  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Here, 
too,  is  Halidon,  a  village  without  a  landlord,  one  of  several  sudi 
single  tax  communities  in  the  eastern  States. 

Two  miles  bcynnd.  on  the  right,  is  Rivcrton  Park,  an  amuse- 
ment resort.  The  road  crosses  the  Presumpscot  river  to 
Highland  Lake  (8.5),  formerly  called  Duck  Pond.  Four 
miles  beyond  the  road  passes  through  W  indham  Center,  and 
crosses  Pleasaru  River,  a  branch  of  the  Presumpscot,  into 

16 J    NORTH  WINDHAM.    Alt  320  Jt.   Pop  (twp)  1954.    Set.  27S7. 

Sebago  Lakk  (262  ft),  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  eleven 
miles  wide,  covers  about  100  square  miles  and  re(\ivrs  the 
water  from  some  twenty-three  lakes,  besides  having  a  con- 
siderable watershed  of  its  own.  The  Indian  name  Sebago 
means  ''lake/'  Jt  is  the  source  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  Portland.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  is  said 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  famous  Poland  Spring.  Its 
outlet,  the  Presumpscot  river,  furnishes  valuable  waterpower. 
The  lake  is  famous  for  its  salmon  and  smelt  fishing.  The 
continuation  of  the  tish  supply  is  assured  by  the  hsh  hatcheries 
at  Naples  and  Raymond.  As  the  ice  poes  out  in  Sebago 
earlier  than  in  any  other  Maine  lake,  the  Ushermen  have  a 

(776) 
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long  season.  The  lake  contains  two  large  islancJs:  Indian, 
aboui  75  acres,  and  Frye,  about  1000.   The  few  others  are  of 

bungalow  size. 

There  is  a  frequent  steamboat  scrvicx'  on  Sebago  Lake,  upon 
the  arrival  of  trains,  to  all  i>oinis  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  also 
through  the  Songo  river  and  Long  Lake  to  Bridgton,  North 
.  Bridgton,  and  Harrison.  On  the  shore  of  Rajrmond  Neck 
opposite  Frye  Island  is  Frye*s  Leap,  a  precipitous  rock  nearly 
forty  feet  high.  The  original  Indian  pictographs  on  the 
cliff  have  l)een  superabundantly  restored.  The  legend  runs 
that  during  the  assault  by  the  Indians,  Captain  Frye  jumped 
from  the  summit  of  the  rock  to  the  water,  a  distance  of  forty 
feet,  and  swam  to  Frye  Island  opposite.  Today,  as  the 
steamer  pas.^es,  a  Wawenock  Indian  springs  out  on  the  cliff  and 
gives  the  rednian's  warwhuop.  The  *  Indian  '  is  one  of  the  staff 
of  Dr.  Kendall's  Camp  Wawenock,  for  boys  (p  851).  Sebago- 
VVohelo  (p  851),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  H.  Guhck's  camp  for 
girls,  is  on  Shingle  Cove,  two  miles  to  the  north.  Several 
other  camps  of  less  note  are  situated  on  the  neighboring 
shores.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  the  Saddleback 
Range,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  Douglas  Hill  (1407  ft). 

RAYMOND    Alt  400  Jt.  Pop  {twp)  677*  Cumberland  Co. 

Setaed  177 1. 

This  is  a  clean  little  village  with  neat  residences  and  elm- 
shaded  streets  at  the  head  of  Jordan  Bay,  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  name  honors  Captain 
William  Raymond,  who  had  the  grant  in  1767  for  services 

rendered  in  the  Canadian  expedition. 

The  boyhood  home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  now  used  as 
a  church,  where  his  ancestors  lived  for  generations,  lies  to  the 
right  of  the  route  on  the  road  which  runs  out  on  Raymond 
Neck.  It  is  near  Dinglcy  Brook  which,  issuing  from  I'homas 
Pond,  on  the  right,  makes  a  plunge  of  fifteen  feel  tluwn  to 
Sebago  Lake,  llawthornc  returned  to  his  home  for  his  vaca- 
tions every  year  from  1813  to  1825,  when  he  graduated  from 
Bowdoin.  At  the  outlet  of  Thomas  Pond  is  a  fiat  rock  known 
as  Nat's  Rock,  said  to  be  Hawthorne's  favorite  fishing  place. 

la  iStS  when  Hawthorne  was  fourteen  he  came  to  live  here  with  his 
widowed  mother  and  sisters.  His  mother  lived  here  fr.ur  years  in  the 
house  built  for  her  by  her  brother,  llawthornc  spent  only  oae  year 
and  his  vacations  when  home  from  college.  He  afterward  wrote 
that  it  was  "'here  that  I  first  got  my  cursed  habit  of  solitude." 

The  Songo  River^  the  outlet  of  Brandy  Pond,  now  called 

Bay  of  Maples  at  the  foot  of  Long  Lake,  flows  into  Si  hago. 
Songo  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  the  outlet.''  Longfellow's 
description  may  be  taken  literally: 
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"  Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream, 
Save  in  fancy  or  in  dream, 
Winding  slow  throuch  l>rii>h  ail4  brake* 
Link->  together  lake  by  lake." 

The  sleamer  travcrst-s  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  niilo  with 
tv\cmy-scvrn  turns  in  a  forward  progress  of  two  and  a  half 
miles.  I  hc  new  concrete  lock,  replacing  the  old  one  of  1823, 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  has  a  fall  of  seven  feet. 

The  Indiens  ftssembled  at  the  head  of  Long  Lake  under  Worrambus. 

In  m  iny  canoes  they  passed  down  Lake  Wyoncponic,  now  Lonp  Lako, 
through  the  Soogo  and  fell  upon  the  newly  settled  town  of  Gorham. 
In  the  fight,  the  Indians  were  repulsed  and  Worrambus  mortally 
wounded.  A  legend  tells  of  his  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Songo  at- 
tended by  his  daughter  Minnehaha. 

Passing  straight  through  South  Casco,  and  across  Crooked 
River,  the  Songo 's  continent,  the  route  passes  between  Brandy 
Pond  on  the  left  and  Long  Lake  on  the  right. 

iOJ    NAPLES     Alt   275   ft.    Pop     /r//)     736.    Cumberland  Co. 

Settled  1743,    Steamboat  line  on  Songo  Rwer,  Umg  Lake, 

mtd  Sebago  Lake. 
This  is  a  popular  summer  resort  of  hotels  and  cottages,  with 
a  nine-hole  golf  course.   The  ponds  are  stocked  every  year 
with  salmon,  bass,  and  trout  from  the  State  Fish  Hatcheiy. 

Long  Lake,  the  Indian  name  of  which  is  Wyonegonic,  is 
about  eleven  miles  long.  It  is  a  beautiful  Ixxiy  of  wnter  with 
high,  wooded  shores  which  have  made  it  a  most  popular  loca- 
tion for  hoys'  and  girls'  summer  camps.  Some  of  the  best 
known  ami  best  managed  are  clustered  about  the  head  of  the 
lake  near  Harrison,  among  them  Camps  Wyonee,  Wildmere. 
and  Rineo  (p  850).  Near  North  Bridgton  is  Long  Lake 
Lodge  (p  .S50). 

JiARRiSON.    Alt  300  it.    Pop  {twp)  967.    CumberUmd  Co,  Settled 
1770.   Steamboat  line  on  umo  and  Sabago  Laka$, 
At  the  head  of  Long  Lake  is  Harrison,  a  quiet,  restful  village 
in  a  happy  combination  of  moimtain,  lake,  and  forest.  The 

streets  are  shaded  by  elms  and  contain  many  summer  resi- 
dences. Alice  Nielsen,  the  prima  donna,  Owen  Winter,  the 
novelist,  and  other  celebrities  camp  here  in  the  summer. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Harrison  is  Waterford,  the  old  home  and 
burial  place  of  '.\rtenius  Ward,'  Charles  Karrar  Hrowne, 
second  only  lo  Mark  Twain  in  typically  iVmerican  humor. 

Demiiark,  a  pretty  village  on  Moose  Pond,  is  twelve  miles 
west  of  Naples. 

The  route  to  Poland  Spring  is  given  in  Route  51  n  (p  783). 

From  Naples  the  road  leads  northward  along  the  high  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  with  delightful  views  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Crossing  the  Bridgton  and  Saco  River  Narrow 
Gauge  R.R.,  the  road  enters 
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S9.0   BRIDGTON.    Alt  40S  ft.    Pop  {twp)  2600.    Cumberland  Co. 

Settled  1770.  Mfg.  woolens,  lumber,  and  lumber  products. 
Steamboat  line  on  Long  and  Sebago  Lakes. 

Located  on  a  high  ledge  between  Long  Lake  and  Highland 

Lake,  this  active  little  town  is  one  of  the  more  important 
points  in  the  Sebago  Lake  region.  Formerly  known  as  Pondi- 
cherry,  it  was  renamed  for  Moody  Bridges  of  Andover,  a  large 
landowner.  The  I*ondicherr>^  and  one  of  the  American  Woolen 
CoiTipany  niilU  arc  located  here. 

From  Bridgton's  rambling  Main  St.  there  are  many  pretty 
glimpses  of  the  neighboring  lakes  and  the  countryside  from 
Poland  Spring  to  Mt.  Washington.  Pleasant  Mountain 
(2007  ft),  five  mUes  west,  is  the  central  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. The  view  from  Sunset  Rock  (640  ft),  a  bluff  one  mile 
north  on  Highland  Lake,  is  well  worth  seeing.  On  the  I'pper 
Ridge  is  Wayside  Gardens,  a  pretty  horticultural  exhibit. 
The  Saco  Valley  Musical  Festival,  which  is  held  hew  annually 
the  first  week  in  .\ugust.  has  among  its  patronesses  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs  and  Mme.  Olive  Kremstad. 

From  liridgton  the  road  skirls  the  southern  shore  of  High- 
land Lake  on  which  are  cottages  and  camps  of  many  wellknown 
people,  Mme.  Fremstad  among  the  number.  On  Moose  Pond 
are  Camp  Winona  for  boys  and  Camp  Wyonegonic  for  girls 
(p  850).  Camp  Wildwood  for  girls  is  on  Woodte  Lake,  three 
miles  from  Bridgton  (p  851). 

At  the  hamlet  of  Piin.pkin  valley.  Beaver  Pond  is  on  the 
left.  The  road  crosses  Moose  Pond  by  a  double  causeway,  to 
the  left  of  which  is  a  small  island,  Sabattus.  upon  which  the 
famous  Indian  Chief  Sabattus  is  said  to  have  lived.  His  wig- 
wam was  provided  with  a  cellar,  unusual  among  Indians. 

The  route  passes  West  Bridgton,  at  the  foot  of  Pleasant 
Mountain.  Continuing  through  the  crossroads  village  of 
East  Fryeburg  (48.5),  the  route  enters  the  broad  intervales  of 
the  Saco.  To  the  right,  before  entering  the  village  of  Fryeburg, 
is  the  Jockey  Cap,  a  rocky  mass  containing  small  garnets, 
rising  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the  road.  Lo veils  Pond, 
to  the  left,  was  the  scene  of  the  all-day  fight  of  Captain  Love- 
wel!  and  his  band  of  scouts  in  1725,  from  which  only  a  few 
survivors  reached  the  settlements.  It  is  mainly  notable  as 
the  only  battle  fought  on  the  soil  of  this  State.  The  spot  b 
marked  by  a  monument.  Longfellow's  i'lrst  poem,  written  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  was  on  this  skirmish. 

$4J    FRYEBURG     Alt  i29  ft.    Pop   twp    1282.    Oxford  Cn.  Set- 
tled 1762.    Indian  name  I'equawket,  "crooked  place"  or 
**wfUi€  swan/*   Mfg.  canned  goods. 
This  pleasant,  peaceful  village  is  in  the  fertile  Saco  river 
meadows.  James  Ripley  Osgood,  wellknown  in  Boston  liter- 
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ary  circles  titty  years  ago,  [ur  his  connection  with  the  '  Allan 
tic"  anf!  later  with  **Hari>cr's  Magazine,"  and  Kate  rulnam 
Osgood,  writer  of  vitm-,  were  horn  and  spent  their  youthful 
years  in  the  large  while  house  on  the  left,  now  marked  "  Yc 
Inn."  Commander  Robert  £.  Peaiy  spent  a  year  or  more 
in  Fryeburg,  after  graduating  from  Bowdoin,  and  he  is  now  an 
occasional  visitor  to  the  village: 

Fryeburg  was  granted  to  Genera)  Joseph  Frye  of  Andover,  Mass., 

a  veteran  of  llio  French  War^.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  town 
near  the  White  Mountains  and  thrived  as  the  market  town  of  the 
countryside.  Daniel  Webster  taught  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  eking 
out  his  modest  salary  of  $350  a  year  l)y  copying  deiKls  for  the  county 
registry  HowoH-^  op^^ned  *'  A  Modern  Instance  here,  and  Dr.  Uoimea 
introducL-(l  a  1- ryi'I)ur^,'  tharactcr  in  "Elsie  Vcnncr." 

The  route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Saco,  crossing  the  State 
line  into  New  Hampshire,  and  beyond  the  village  of  Center 
C  oiiuay  (so.o)  turns  right  and  crosses  the  Saco  river.  Rattle- 
snake Mountain  lies  to  the  right  with  quarries  at  Redstone 
(62.0).  At  North  Conway  (65.0)  the  route  joins  Route  42 
(p  74^)*  the  East  Side  Road  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Highways,  marked  by  yellow  bands  on  the  telephone  poles. 

At  Glen  (71.0)  the  route  turns  left  across  the  Ellis  river, 
following  the  red-banded  poles.  Route  42  with  the  yellow 
markers  continues  to  Gorham  and  the  Dixville  Notch  (p  748). 

From  the  bridge  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Carter  Notch.  The 
route  continues  up  the  valley  with  Iron  Mountain  on  the  right. 
Ahead  is  the  dome  of  Mt.  Carrigain  (4650  ft). 

77 JO   BARTLETT.  Alt  670 Jt.  Pop  itwp)  1196.  Carroll  Co.  Settled  1770. 

Bartlett  stands  at  the  meeting  of  the  Saco  river  with  the 
East  Branch  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Saco  valley.  The 

Unit  village  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Mt.  Kearsarge  (2943  ft), 
Thorn  Hill  (1440  ft) ,  and  Moat  Mountain.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Saco  intervales  from  the  little  church  just 
below  Lower  Bartlett.    To  the  right  is  Hart  Ledge  and  to  the 

left  the  Bartlett  Haystack. 

The  town  was  settled  about  1770  and  named  in  honor  of  Jo>iah 
Bartlett,  the  first  .American  (Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  ami  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  nearest  market  for  the  set- 
tlers was  at  Dover.  N.H  ,  and  there  they  went  in  winter  on  snow- 
shoes  and  dragging  hand  sleds.  Sawyer's  Kock.  a  great  boulder  on 
the  right,  is  said  to  have  been  christened  by  the  old  huntsman  himadf, 
who  broke  a  bottle  of  rum  against  ii  when  he  and  Nash  successfully 
drove  a  horse  through  the  Notch  in  1773. 

CkAWKORD  C.i.EN.  The  narrow  valley  from  Sawyer*$  to 
the  Crawford  House,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  and  a  half 
miles,  is  known  as  the  Crawford  C^len.  Only  the  hist  three 
miles  of  this,  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  site  of  the  Willey 
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House  recently  burned,  is  the  Crawford  Notch  proper,  the 
gateway  to  the  While  Mountains. 

Beyond  Sawyer's  and  just  before  reaching  the  hamlet  of 
Beuis  (83.5),  the  route  crosses  Nancy's  Brook,  named  for  an 
unfortunate  servant  girl  who  walked  to  this  point  from  Lan- 
caster one  winter's  night  in  pursuit  of  a  faithless  lover.  Chilled 
and  weary,  she  sank  exhausted  by  this  brook,  and  was  found 
a  month  later  frozen  to  death.  Just  beyond,  on  the  left,  is 
thi-  grave  i)f  Abel  Crawford,  "the  j)atriarrh  of  the  mountains." 
As  the  road  ascends  the  Glen,  on  the  right  lo  the  east  is  the 
Crawford  group  of  summits,  and  to  the  left,  the  Nancy  raii^^\ 

CkAWi-oKD  Notch  is  one  of  the  celebrated  features  of  liie 
White  Mountains,  the  gateway  by  which  most  ptopic  enter 
and  leave  this  region.  On  the  west  arc  Mts.  Willey  (4260  ft) 
and  WiUard  (2786  ft),  and  on  the  east,  Mts.  Jackson  (4012  ft) 
and  Webster  (3876  ft).  Soon  after  entering  the  defile,  the  road 
passes  the  old  Willey  House  (89.0)  at  an  altitude  of  1450  feet. 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  disaster  of  August,  1826,  when  the  nine 

mcmhcrs  of  the  hinHcholfl  lo<t  their  lives.  On  that  fatn!  ni'^hf,  rou'sed 
by  the  ruur  ot  the  avalanche,  they  rushed  iruiii  their  beds  ,iiu\  from 
the  house,  and  a  short  distance  away  were  buried  by  the  rocks  and 
debris;  the  house  was  unharmed.  These  landshMr>  hnvc  rarricd  away 
nearly  ail  of  the  crumbling,  partially  decomposed  granite  from  the 
slopes  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  them. 

The  Notch  was  first  made  known  by  Timothy  Nash,  a  hunter  and 
trapper,  who  pursued  a  m<io';e  here  tn  177?  Nash  \vi  nt  to  Port'^tnouth 
and  informed  Ciuvcrnur  \\  tniwuriii  ut  this  mouutaiu  pass.  W  cul- 
worth,  in  order  to  test  its  value  as  a  route  of  commerce,  told  Nash  that 
if  he  (ould  !>ring  a  horse  throiich  it  from  Lancaster  to  Portsmouth, 
be  should  receive  a  grant  of  more  than  2000  acres,  from  the  Gate  of 
the  Notch  to  beyond  Fabyans.  Nash  and  his  fellow  pioneer.  Sawyer, 
brought  a  horse  from  Lancaster,  lowered  the  beast  o\ir  the  cliffs, 
and  (Irove  it  down  the  Notch  along  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Saco,  and  so 
to  Portsmouth,  receiving  their  promised  reward  from  the  Governor. 
A  few  years  later  a  road  was  built  which  became  the  direct  ruute  be- 
tween the  rfi^i^t  and  the  upper  Coos  cotmtry  In  iSo>  the  famous 
Tenth  New  iiampshire  1  urnpike  was  constructed  and  became  a  much 
traveled  route  with  very  profitable  tolls;  trains  of  merchandise  a  half 
a  mile  IwiiL,'  \v<  rr  offrn  seen  upon  it.  With  the  l  unilng  of  the  railro;iil, 
the  turnpike  fell  somewhat  into  disuse,  but  coaching  and  automobil- 
ing  has  again  brought  it  into  renown.  One  of  the  principal  taverns 
on  the  old  i»ikr  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Fabyans.  The  imme- 
diate area  ot  the  Crawford  N^tih.  purchased  f  tr  Si 00,000,  is  now 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  U  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  laods  of  the  National  Forest  (p  650). 

The  road  winds  upward  through  the  defile  between  lofty 
mountain  walls,  following  ihc  course  of  the  Saco.  Climbing 
the  steep  ascent  of  Tug-of-VVar  Hill  (90.0),  the  route  reaches 
the  most  imposing  point  in  the  gorge.  On  the  right  are  the 
Silver  Cascade  and  the  Flume  Cascade-  ( _ 50  ft). 

The  northern  gateway  of  the  NOich  is  only  twenty-six 
feet  wide  and  through  it  crowd  the  baco  rivt;r  and  the  carriage 
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road.  Close  at  hand  is  the  clitT  of  Elephant's  Head,  and  at 
ihe  sunnmi  is  the  watershed  divide  between  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Maine  coast. 

Hie  Crawford  House  (92.0)  is  situated  on  a  plateau  (1S91  ft) 
about  a  quarter  mile  from  the  north  entrance  to  the  Notch. 
The  Crawfoids,  a  hardy  Scotch  family,  settled  here  in  the 
latter  eighteenth  century;  E.  A.  Crawford,  the  most  famous 
of  White  Mountain  guides,  built  the  first  house  on  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington  (p  650).  When  tourists  began  to  come 
to  this  region  in  considerable  numbers,  the  Crawfords  built 
a  hotel  on  this  spot,  which  was  in  its  glor>'  about  1S40. 

*  The  pool  in  front  of  the  hotel  is  the  source  of  the  Saro  river, 
which  tlows  to  the  south  through  the  Notch.  XoL  haU  a  mile 
north  is  the  source  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  which  flows  north 
and  then  west  to  the  Connecticut  river  (p  379).  Mt.  Willard 
(2786  ft)  commands  a  far-famed  view  down  the  Notch  and 
is  easUy  ascended  by  a  good  carriaige  road.  Near  the  top  on 
the  south  side  b  the  Devil's  Den,  a  cavern  accessible  by  ropes 
only.  Hitchcock's  Flume,  350  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  is 
reached  by  a  path  to  the  left  a  quarter  mile  from  the  summit. 

Bayard  Taylor  has  said  of  the  Notch:  "As  ;i  -imple  picture 
of  a  mountain  pass,  seen  from  above,  it  cannot  be  surpassed 

#  in  Switzerland."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway  rise  Mt. 
Webster  and  Mt.  Jackson,  the  southern  sentinels  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range.  Mt.  Field,  named  for  Darby  Field,  who  in 
1742  made  the  first  known  ascent  of  Mt  Washington,  is  just 
to  the  south.  Crawfords  is  a  splendid  center  for  ezcursiotts» 
such  as  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  dimhs  in  and 
about  the  Presidential  Range. 

The  road  from  Crawfords  to  Bret  ton  Woods  descends  a 
pleasant  valley  with  the  great  Presi'lrntial  Range  spread  out  on 
the  right  and  the  Franconia  Mouniams  on  the  left.  The  elcn  rn 
great  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  form  a  line  about  htieen 
miles  long.  From  r,outh  to  north  the  mountains  are  as  follows: 
Webster  (3875  ft),  Jackson  (4012  fl),  Clinton  U-75  ^Oj  Pleasant 
(4775  ft),  Franklin  (5028  ft),  Monroe  (5396  ft),  Washington 
(6293  ft).  Clay  (5533  ft),  Jefferson  (5725  ft),  Adams  (5805  ft), 
and  Madison  (5380  ft). 

About  three  miles  from  Crawfords,  the  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  river  are  reached  by  following  the  lefthand  road 
past  the  monument  to  £.  A.  Crawford,  one  of  the  earliest  set* 
tiers.  The  falls  with  their  granite  walls,  water-worn  basins, 
and  mountain  background  form  a  long  remembered  scene. 

9SM   BRSTTON  WOODS  {p  648). 
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R.  51.    PORTLANU  to  POLAND  SPRING. 
GORHAM,  and  6RETTON  WOODS.    111.5  m. 

Via  Norway,  Bethel,  and  Twin  Mountain*  with  detouts  to 
DixviLLE  Notch  and  to  Jefferson. 

This  beautiful  route  runs  through  the  popular  watering- 
place  of  Poland  Spring,  and  across  the  hill  country  of  Paris  to  ' 
Bethel,  where  it  follows  the  Androscoggin  river  into  the  White 
Mountains,  past  Gorham  to  Bretlon  Woods  or  to  Jefferson. 

The  route  is  Slate  Highway  throughout,  and  National  High- 
way for  the  most  part     The  roads  are  good  gravf^l. 

From  Portland  to  Gr<\y  (17.0)  follow  Route  53  (p  701). 
Leaving  C^ray  by  the  left  fork  in  the  center  of  the  village,  the 
road  leads  north  through  a  hilly  region  past  the  hamlet  ui  Dry 
Mills  and  the  summer  colony  at  Sabbath  Day  Lake  (21.0)  to 

27^   POLAND  SPRING.    Alt  593  ft.    Pop  {Potand  twp)  1382.  An- 
droscoggin Co.    Settled  1779. 

This  IS  one  of  the  oldest  watering  places  in  the  country. 
Its  cluster  of  modem  hotels  and  parklike  grounds  on  Ricker 
Hill  commands  views  of  the  Range  lakes  and  the  hills  beyond. 

The  settlement  was  established  in  1770  and  Ijccami-  a  Shaker 
commanity  in  1783,  converted  by  a  prcachir  from  the  original  colony 
of  Lebanon  Springs,  N.Y.  (p  401).  In  1794  Jabes  Rickey  ancestor  of 
the  present  family  of  hotel  owners,  obtained  the  property.  The  first 
tavern  «^i(;n  was  hung  out  by  Wentworth  Ricker,  son  of  J:il>rz  in  1797. 
The  Maine  State  fiuilding,  originally  erected  at  the  Coliiinljian  Expo- 
sition in  XS93,  was  re-erectc<l  here  and  serves  as  a  library  and  art 
museum  where  an  annu;il  exhibition  is  beid  of  the  work  of  New  York 
and  New  England  artists. 

From  Poland  Spring  the  route  leads  between  Middle  Range 
and  Lower  Range  Ponds  and  through  the  Iiamlcl  of  Poland 
(jo.oy.  Three  miles  lo  the  nurih  is  Empire  Grove,  where 
•  Camp-meeting  John '  Alien  used  to  hold  forth  on  heU-fire. 

Avoiding  the  right  fork  (to  Mechanic  Falb),  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  route  takes  the  center  road  at  the  triple  fork,  bear- 
ing right  from  the  heavily  traveled  road. 

Note.  The  left  fork,  with  the  main  line  of  travel,  leads 

through  Webbs  Mills  (11.5),  and  Cooks  MiUs  (15.0)  to  Naples 
(19.0)  and  Sebago  and  Long  Lakes  on  Route  50  (p  778). 

Climbing  l*igeon  Hill,  the  route  follows  a  ridge  overlooking 
the  busy  industnal  village  of  Mechanic  Falls  on  the  right  and 
Thompson  LaJce  on  the  left,  on  the  western  shore  of  which  is 
Camp  Ohuivo  (p  850).  Descending  through  the  roadside  ham- 
let of  Wdchville  Cj^  -s),  the  road  crosses  the  Little  Andros- 
coggin river  and  heads  northwest  up  its  valley  to  the  edge  of 
the  village  of  Norway  (42.5),  where  the  route  takes  the  right 
fork  past  the  county  fair  grounds. 

(783) 
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NORWAY.   Alt  m  St.   Pop  itufp)  3002,   Oxford  Co.  SMedlfOe. 

Mfg.  lumber  products,  ladies'  shoes,  and  snowshoes. 

Norway  is  a  pleasant  lililc  coimtr}*  village  with  small  but 
varied  industries.  Its  m<ist  nutablc  plant  is  the  snowshoe 
factory  which  made  the  .^lioes  on  which  Peary  and  his  party 
made  their  successful  dash  to  the  North  Pole.  Just  to  the 
northwest  ol  the  village  lies  Great  Tennessee wassce  Tond, 
nine  m9es  lon;^,  with  an  irregular  wooded  shore  line. 

44M  SOUTH  PARIS.  Alt  386  ft.  Pop  1S42.  Shire  town  of  Ox- 
ford Co.  Settled  1779.  Mfg.  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
toys,  noveltitM,  and  canned  goods. 

South  Paris,  a  *toy  center  of  New  England/  is  a  manufac- 
turing and  mill  village  on  the  Little  Androscoggin  river,  a  mile 
and  a  halt  east  of  Norway.  J'he  Mason  Mfg.  Co.  and  the 
Paris  Mfg.  Co.,  which  make  toy  furniture,  are  locally  known 
as  "Santa  Claus's  workshops"  and  are  said  to  be  worth  visit- 
ing. To  the  north  rises  Paris  Hill  (803  ft)  on  which  is  the 
quiet  hamlet  of  Paris,  overlooking  a  splendid  view  of  the  \\  hite 
Mountains  and  the  lakendotted  highlands  between. 

Note.  Paris  Hill,  well  worth  visiting  for  its  view,  is  reached 
by  forking  right.  This  detour  rejoins  the  main  route  by  left 
fork  on  the  further  slope  of  the  hiU. 

The  hill  has  a  country  club,  maintaining  golf  links  and  ten- 
nis courts,  and  a  notable  old  inn.  The  air  here  would  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  political  well-being,  as  this  is  the 
birthplace  of  several  Congressmen,  four  (iovcrnors.  Horatio 
King,  I'ost master-general  under  Buchanan,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  \  ice-|>resideni  with  Lincoln.  The  Hamlin  birth- 
place on  the  left  beyond  the  post  otVice     ^iill  preserved. 

Paris  Hill  is  also  noteworthy  as  the  site  of  Mt.  Mica,  famous 
for  its  tourmaline  mines,  diseove^;ed  in  1S20  by  Elijah  L. 
Hamlin,  and  worked  intermittently  for  half  a  coitury.  Green, 
pink,  yellow,  and  blue  crystds  of  great  brilliance  are  found. 

Leaving  South  Paris,  the  route  turns  left  at  the  square  in 
the  village  center  and  forks  to  the  right  jusi  bevuiul,  passing 
the  park  on  the  left  and  taking  the  left  fork  a  mile  beyond. 

The  main  route  continues  up  the  valley  of  the  Little  Andros- 
coggin, following  the  middle  road  at  the  triple  fork  (48.5), 
and  running  close  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  bluff  of  Steams  Hill 
(1000  ft)  through  Snows  Falls  (50.5),  At  the  crossroads  at 
Trap  Corner  (52.5)  the  route  avoids  the  lefthand  road,  to 
West  Paris,  but  takes  the  left  fork  just  beyond  and  winds  over 
the  woo<ly  uplands,  following  the  left  fork  (5S.2)  into  the  mill 
village  of  Bryant  Pond  (59.3).  Here  the  road  curves  right, 
past  the  pond  for  which  the  villnge  is  named,  and  then  between 
North  and  bouth  Ponds,  at  the  base  of  the  foothills  and  past 
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the  spool  factories  in  Locke  Mills  (63.0).  To  the  left  Mt. 
Abram  i^iyOo  it)  rises  above  a  giuup  uf  hills.  The  road  lol- 
lows  the  Alder  river  and  the  R.R.  down  a  pretty  valley  to 
the  meadows  on  the  bend  of  the  Androscoggin  river. 

68M   BETHEL,   All  643  Jt.   Pop  {twp)  8S4.    Oxjord  Co.  Settled 
1774,  Mfy,  iumbtr  and  lumber  products. 
The  attractive  old  town  of  Bethel  lies  on  a  terrace  above 
the  broad  intervales  of  the  Andioscc^^.  It  has  a  number 

of  elm-arched  streets,  old  houses,  and  a  pleasant  village  green. 

Bethel  has  developed  into  a  small  summer  resort  on  account 
of  its  line  situation  and  i!s  mineral  springs;  it  is  a  stage  line 
terminus  for  several  points  in  the  region.  There  are  several 
attractive  estates  on  the  Androscoggin  meadows. 

This  town  was  grunitd  lo  veterans  of  the  French  and  iudiau  VVara 
from  Sudbury,  Mass.  The  last  Indian  attack  on  a  towD  in  New 
England  was  made  here  in  August,  17S1,  by  a  war  party  from  Canada. 

Note.  The  road  to  Dizville  Notch  leads  north  from  Bethel 
through  wild  and  picturesque  highlands,  passing  the  unim- 
portant country  villages  of  Ncwry  (74.5).  North  Newry 
(79.5),  Grafton  (yo.2),  and  U])ton  (95.5),  crosses  the  New 
Hampshire  line  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Umbagog,  and 
joins  Route  42  at  Errol  (105.0;  p  751). 

From  Bethel  the  route  continues  through  the  rich  inter- 
vales of  the  .\ndroscoggin  valley  with  the  White  Mountains 
looming  ever  larger.  The  road  follows  the  south  bank  through 
the  tiny  village  of  (iilead  (78.2)  and  crosses  Wild  River.  Two 
mUes  further  on,  it  crusscb  the  New  ilumpihirc  line,  curving 
round  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Moriah  (406 ^  ft).  This  region  to  the 
left,  genuine  primitive  backwoods,  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  opened  to  homesteaders* 

Sbelburne  (S3.9)  is  a  hamlet  beautifully  situated  by  the 
river  at  the  gateway  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Sbelburne  was  chartered  by  the  British  Crown  in  1768.  There 
was  a  proviso  that  ail  pine  trees  suitable  for  masU  should  be  held  ior 
the  royal  navy.  With  its  "Addition"  of  Gorham,  it  then  formed  the 
most  northtTii  frontier  town,  while  ftU  heyond  was  an  unbroken  forest 
thruugh  lu  the  C.uiadian  line. 

The  road  leads  round  Mt.  Winthrop,  a  spur  of  Mt.  Moriah. 

90jQ    GORHAM  750). 

Here  the  East  .Side  State  Highway,  Route  42,  with  yeUow 
markers,  runs  north  lo  Dixville  Notch  and  Colebiook. 
Jbrom  Gorham  the  road  continues  westward  to 

9SJ    RANDOLPH.    Alt  1203  ft.    Pop  {twp)  137.    Coos  Co. 

The  mouniain  hamlet  of  Randolph  nestles  in  the  valley  of 
that  name,  hemmed  in  by  Mt.  Madison  (5380  ft)  and  Mt. 
Adams  (5805  ft)  on  the  south,  the  Mt.  Crescent,  or  Randolph, 
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range  (3300  ft)  on  the  north,  and  the  Carter  range  to  the 
east.  Just  to  the  north  is  Randolph  Mountam  (3280  ft). 
This  is  a  favorite  tourist  center,  especially  for  pedestrums 

and  those  mountain  lovers  who  wish  to  be  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  peaks.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  trails  to  Mts.  Madison, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Washington,  etc.,  the  famous  tramp  along 
the  summits  of  the  Groat  Range.  The  guides  of  Randolph 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  Ijest  in  the  district. 

From  Randolph  I  he  route  cuniinues  through  the  valley  of 
the  Moo^e  river  to  the  h'ttle  settlement  of  Howman  (100.0) 
between  the  Randoli)h  range  and  Ml.  Bowman  (3490  ft). 

Note.  The  right  fork  Icmh  to  JcfTerson  past  the  suiiHaer 
colony  of  JefTerson  Highland  (2.7)  which  lia^  a  liue  iUuaiion 
at  the  base  of  Boy  Mountain  (2240  ft),  the  end  of  the  Ran- 
dolph range.  Here  are  excellent  views  of  the  Presidential  Range . 
As  the  route  continues  Pliny  Mountain  (3625  ft),  Mt.  Waum- 
bek  (4000  ft)i  and  Mt.  Starr  King  (3915  ft)  are  ahead. 

Jefferson  (7.0;  1437  ft)  stands  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Starr  King 
commanding  the  valley  of  Israel  River.  Cottage  Hfe  has  prob- 
ably been  (levelojied  in  Jefferson  and  in  Jefferson  Highland 
more  than  in  many  White  Mountain  resorts. 

The  views  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Presidential  Range  are 
justly  celebrated.  Says  Starr  King:  "The  White  Mountain 
Range  is  so  much  grander  when  seen  irum  Jefferson  than  iroui 
any  other  point  where  the  whole  of  it  is  displayed."  The 
summer  colony  here  owes  its  creation  brgely  to  Starr  King, 
who  made  the  scenery  widely  known  by  hb  writings. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  Mt. 
Starr  King  (3915  ft),  the  southernmost  summit  of  the  Pilot 
range.  The  well-marked  path  to  the  top  (i>2  to  2^2  hrs.) 
starts  near  the  Waumbek  Hotel.  Cherry  Mountain  (3600  ft  ) 
is  also  frequently  ascended  from  here.  The  views  of  ihc 
Presidential  Range  from  Ijoth  of  these  peaks  are  unsuriKi>se<l. 

JcUcrsoa  was  settled  in  177^  by  Colonel  Joseph  Whipple,  who 
exercised  a  sort  of  iMitriarchal  sway  over  the  adjacent  country.  Once 
a  year  he  went  to  Ptirtsmouth  to  carry  down  the  surplus  |>ror!';.  ts  of 
the  valley  and  to  bring  up  supplies  for  his  tenantry.  Numerous  quaint 
legends  have  lingered  about  this  region  of  the  mountains;  the  Skel< 
eton  Indian  in  the  Spi  ;iking  Storm,  the  Magic  Stone»  the  Lonely  Hunter 
on  Mt.  Adam,  and  ihe  Great  Spirit,  and  others. 

The  main  route  at  Bowman  forks  to  the  left,  foUowtng  the 
attractive  valley  of  Israel  River  to  Meadows  (97.3),  a  pretty 
little  village  with  a  most  appropriate  name.  Mere  the  route 
forks  oni  e  more.    The  right  fork  leads  to  Whitetield  (p  .^So), 

Following  the  left  fork,  the  route  leads  to  TwiN  MouNTAlw 
(10O.3)  and  follows  Route  34  (p  648)  to 

211^    BRETTOt^  WOODS  {p  64S). 
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R.  52.   PORTLAND  to  AUBURN,  FARMINGTON, 

and  RANGEI.EY.    254.1)  m. 

Retitrnin'g  via  Skuwhegan  tu  Bangok. 

This  route  leads  norih  w  ird  by  the  prosperous  m:mufaclur- 
ing  cities  of  Auburn  and  i>e\viston,  up  the  Androscoggin  valley 
to  Livcrmore  Falls,  and  thence  through  the  woods  to  the  vaca- 
tion land  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  with  its  hunting  and  fishing. 
Returning  by  way  of  Flagstaff  Lake  and  Dead  River,  the  route 
crosses  the  Kennebec  at  Anson,  and  passes  through  the  dairy 
country  of  Skowhegan  to  the  Newport  road  and  Bangor.  The 
roads  are  State  Highway  throughout,  except  the  section  from 
Rangeley  across  to  Anson,  which  is  good  county  and  town  road. 

For  Portland  to  Auburn,  see  Route  53  (p  791). 

R.  52  §  1.  Portland  to  Famdngton.  78.5  m. 

The  road  is  a  State  Highway  leading  up  the  Androscoggin 
valley,  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  to  the  industrial  village 

of  Livcrmorc  Falls  and  thence  across  the  watershed  to  the 
Sandy  River  valley  and  the  little  town  of  Farmington. 

Following  Route  53  (p  ycji)  from  Portland  to  Auburn 
(33.5),  the  route  leaves  Auburn  by  Turner  St.,  at  the  Court 
House,  comer  of  Court  St.,  following  the  trolley  into  Center 
St.  and  forking  away  from  the  river.  At  the  village  ui  Last 
Auburn  (.37.0)  is  beautiful  Lake  Auburn  on  the  left.  The 
route  iollows  trolley  along  the  shore  and  past  the  Maine  Fish 
Hatchery  on  the  left,  a  mile  beyond.  At  the  fork  (39.5),  the 
route  bears  right,  leaving  trolley  and  climbing  Poplar  Hill. 
The  left  fork  leads  to  North  Auburn  and  East  Hebron,  where 
Camp  Mowglis,  for  boys,  is  situated. 

The  route  follows  the  crest  above  the  Androsc6ggin  river, 
on  the  right,  through  Howe's  Corner  (50.0).  Five  miles 
beyond,  by  Bartlctt  Pond,  on  the  right,  is  The  Norlands,  the 
handsome  Washburne  estate.  Half  a  century  ago  three  Wash- 
burne  brothers  achieved  distinction,  one  as  Governor  of 
Maine  (1861-63),  another  as  Minister  to  France  (i86()  76), 
and  the  third  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin  (187 1).  A  little  fur- 
ther on,  at  the  crossroads  by  Norland  Church  and  the  stone 
library  (55.5),  the  route  turns  right  and  takes  the  next  left- 
hand  road,  between  the  hiUs  and  past  Long  Pond,  down  to 

6IJ)   LIVERMOHE  FALLS.   Alt  388  ft.   Pop  {twp)  1110.  An- 
droscoggin Co.   Settled  1795.  Indian  name  Roctutmena, 

"great  corn  land."    Mfg.  paper,  pulp,  and  barrels. 

Livermore  Falls  is  an  industrial  village  on  the  Androscoggin 
with  paper  and  puly>  mills.    Tt  is  noted  for  line  breedsof  cattle. 
The  road  turns  ieti  through  the  main  street  and  follows  the 
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river  for  two  miles  and  a  ba]f ,  and  then  foiking  right,  uphill, 

runs  parallel  to  R.R.  across  a  rolling  country  through  the 
hamlet  of  North  Jay  (67.5),  where  there  are  laiqge  granite 
quarries,  to  the  shopping  center  of  Wilton  (70.5;  p  775). 
Irving  J  >Irro]rs  Camp,  Kincowatha.  is  located  here  (p  S-o). 

Passing  ihc  white  ])uilHin^  of  the  village  Academy,  oil  the 
right,  the  road  still  follows  the  course  of  the  R.R.  northward 
through  the  hamlet  of  East  Wilton  (73.5);  where  it  crosses  the 
tracks  and  bears  left,  bciside  R.R.,  into  Sandy  Ijlivcr  valley. 

78^    FARMINGTOS,   Alt  S68  Jl.   Pop  {twp)  S210.    Shirt  town  of 
FnaMin  Co.  S9Wtd  1776,  Mf9.  lumber,  hanber  pnta- 

ucts,  canned  com,  and  apples. 

Farmington  is  an  attractive  old  village  with  lumber  and 
grist  mills  and  canning  factories.  A  tablet  marks  Fewacres, 
the  home  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abl>ott,  a  clasMnale  of  Longfellow 
(1803-70),  the  author  of  the  "RoUo  Books"  and  the  "Fran- 
conia  Stories."  Here  is  Abbott,  Maine's  forty  boy  school, 
conducted  by  George  D.  Church  (p  846).  Farmington  was 
the  buthplace  of  the  opera  star  Lillian  Nordica. 

Route  49  from  Bretton  Woods  to  Bangor  crosses  here  (p  77  5)* 

R.  52  S  2.  Farmington  to  Rangdey.  40.6  m« 

The  route  now  enters  a  thinly  settled  region,  ascending  the 
Sandy  river  valley  to  Rangeley.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
section  of  the  route  is  the  continuous  panorama  of  lake  and 
woodland.  The  road  is  gravel  surfaced  State  Highway.  Fiom 
Madrid  to  Rangeley  it  winds  uphill  with  sharp  turns. 

From  Farmington  follow  Main  St.,  parallel  to  the  narrow 
gauge  R.R.,  crossing  the  river  at  Fairbanks  (2.5)  and  running 
along  the  west  bank  to  mkong  (11.0). 

Turn  left  beside  the  river  and  continue  on  the  main  road 
through  the  villages  of  Phillips  (18.0)  and  M.vdkiu  (25.0). 
From  Madrid  the  road  is  winding  with  sudden  ascend. 

40^   RANGELEY.   Alt  1S21  Jt.   Pop  {twp)   11S4,   Franklin  Co, 
Settled  1817, 

Rangeley,  the  principal  town  of  this  region  and  a  noted  sum- 
mer resort,  with  the  Rangeley  Lake  House  and  various  camps, 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  or  lower  end  of  Oquossoc  or  Rangeley 
Lake.  Nine  miles  further  o!^  is  Haynes  Landing,  another 
resort,  on  Lake  Mooselookmeguntic. 

The  first  settler,  Deacon  Luiher  Hoar,  came  from  Massachusetts 
and  cleared  A  few  acres  on  the  north  shore  two  miles  west  of  the  present 
\  In  1825,  Squire  J.um->  Rank'rK  y,  aii  I'n^'lisliman,  bought  the 

township  and  gave  his  name  to  the  region.  He  built  a  sawmiU  and 
spent  money  on  improvements  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  form  n 
domain  on  the  English  landlord  system.  Now  most  of  the  wild  lands 
of  the  Rangeley  Plantation  are  io  the  possession  of  the  company  which 
leases  the  camp  sites. 
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This  chain  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  lakes,  1500  feet  above 
the  sea,  extending  over  an  area  of  80  square  miles,  and  con- 
nected by  waterways,  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
visited  fishing  ground  of  New  England.  Rangeley  Lake,  or 
Oquossoc,  the  northeasternmost  of  the  group,  is  nine  miles 
long  :\n(]  i  t,  miles  wide.  Little  steamers  ply  from  the  town 
of  Rangek-y  to  various  points  on  the  lake.  Next  in  order  is 
Lake  MooselookmeKuniic  (8x2  ra.),  with  camps  and  hotels 
at  Hayncs  Landing,  Bald  Mountain  Camps,  the  Birches, 
Bemis,  Upper  Dam,  etc.  Connected  with  this  lake  un  the  north 
is  the  smaller  Lake  Cupsuptic.  Below  the  Upper  Dam  aie 
lakes  Molechunkamunk  (Upper  Richardson;  5  x  1-2  m.),  and 
Welokenbacook  (Lower  Richardson;  5x1-2  m.).  From  the 
Middle  Dam  on  the  west  side  of  this  latter,  a  road  leads  to 
Lake  Umbagog  (9  x  1-2  m.;  1256  ft),  connecting  with  Errol 
Dam  and  the  Dixviilc  Notch  (R.  34).  From  Errol,  little 
steamers  run  up  the  Magalloway  river  to  (30.0)  Lake  Parma' 
chenee  (2500  ft),  a  fishing  resort  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  country. 

R.  52  §  3«  Rangeley  to  Bangor.  135.0  m. 

Via  Stratton  and  Skowhegan. 

For  the  first  sixty  miles  this  route  lies  along  the  border  of 
the  great  Maine  wilderness  with  its  vast  forests  of  pine  and 
spruce.  Stsatton  is  the  center  of  the  Dead  river  r^on,  a 
sportsman's  country  of  beautiful  lakes  and  streams.  The 
towns  of  Stratton  and  Euslis  with  good  hotel  accommodations 
are  the  (  enters  of  this  region,  and  guides  may  be  obtained  here 
for  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 

The  route  follows  town  and  county  roads,  nearly  all  of  them 
excellent,  either  gravel  or  dirt  surlace. 

The  vast  forested  area  of  Maine,  one  of  the  great  lumber  regions  of 

llu-  \vi>rld,  covers  20,000  square  miles,  seven  times  larger  than  the 
Black  Forest  of  Germany.  '"The  Stales  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Delaware  could  be  lost  together  in  our  northern  forests,  and 
still  have  about  each  a  margin  of  wilderness  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
the  exploration  without  a  compass  a  work  of  de'^ptrnte  adventure." 

Says  Sylvester  Baxter:  "Maine's  magnificent  wilderness, — woods 
and  rivers,  hills,  lakes,  and  dear-running  streams. — is  a  great  natural 
pla\ f^Tound  f(tr  the  country  at  large.  But  the^c  things  mean  more 
than  play, — they  mean  j^reat  industrial  possibilities  under  modern 
coaditions.  More  than  five  thousand  rivers  and  streams,  with  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  lakes  for  their  reservoirs,  stand  for  vast  posslbil* 
ities  in  the  way  of  power." 

The  route  leaves  Rangeley  by  Pleasant  St.,  turning  right  at 
the  school  house  on  the  left,  and  crossing  narrow  gauge  R.R. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  (5  5),  the  route  turns  left  at  the  cross- 
roads and  cros>t»s  the  traeks  six  limes  in  as  many  miles.  At 
ihc  end  of  the  ruad  (15.0),  the  route  turns  right  and  enters  the 

/- 
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village  of  Stkatton  (20.0),  from  which  many  goocl  roads 
radiate  through  the  Dead  river  country.  Bearing  left  in  front 
of  the  school  house,  the  road  lontiinies  past  the  fair  grounds 
and  turns  right  at  the  school  and  the  Flagstaff  sign  post  (24.3). 

$1J0   FLAGSTAFF.  Alt  i400  ft.  Pop  (Planiaiion)  t49. 

This  hamlet  was  named  to  commemorate  the  encampment 
of  the  Quebec  exi)cdition  under  Benedict  Arnold,  in  i77St  who 
erected  the  national  standard  here. 

Half  a  mile  out  of  the  village  the  roule  forks  right  and  turns 
left  at  the  sign  {xist  a  quarter  mile  l)eyond.  At  I>fad  Ri\h  k 
(40.0),  the  route  takes  the  lefl  fork  and  eight  miles  beyond 
crosses  the  height  of  land  between  the  Sandy  and  the  Dead 
rivers,  descending  rather  steeply  for  three  miles.  Passing 
through  Lexington  (53-5)1  the  route  forks  right,  six  miles 
beyond,  and  again  two  miles  further  on,  and  goes  straight 
through  North  New  Portland  (62.0).  The  township  was 
given  to  sufferers  of  Portland  to  indemnify  them  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  by  the  British  (p  719)  in  1783;  hence  its 
name. 

The  route  now  meets  the  Carrabassett  river  and  follows  its 
north  bank  to 

7JM  NORTH  W'SON.  AUSSOft.  Pop  itwp)  2209  Somerset  Co. 
Settled  1798.  Stock  breeding.  Mfg.  lumber  and  canned 
com. 

This  riverside  town  lies  in  the  meadows  a  mile  west  of  the 
jtmction  of  the  Carrabassett  and  Kennebec  rivers.  The  numer- 
ous stock  farms  make  it  a  horse  and  cattle  trading  center. 

At  the  end  of  the  stret  t  the  route  turns  left  three  blocks 
and  then  right,  at  the  church.  Crossing  the  Kennebec,  it 
leads  eastward  over  low  hills  to 

83 J   SKOWHEGAN  (/?.  55,  p  818). 

Route  55  (p  817)  leads  south  to  Augusta  and  Portland. 
Route  4Q  (p  774)  leads  west  to  the  While  Mountains. 

The  route  follows  Water  St.,  past  the  municipal  buildinjrs, 
and  leads  eastward,  leaving  the  Kennebec,  through  a  ])rclly 
farming  country  iniers|)crsed  with  patches  oi  woodland.  A 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  Lake  Cjcorge,  on  the  left,  it  ])as>es 
through  the  crossroads  village  of  Canaan  (92.0),  and  then 
continues  straight  on  over  the  hills  through  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Palmjn^  (103.7)  Newport  (108.0),  where  it  joins 
Route  53  (P  7Q5)  for  Bangor  (135  0). 
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R.  53.   PORTLAND  to  AUGUSTA.  WATERVILLE, 

and  BANGOR.    140.0  m. 

Via  Auburn,  Belgrade  Lakes,  and  the  Kennebec. 

The  route  follows  State  and  National  Highways  through  a 
pleasant  farming  country  over  good  dirt  roads  with  no  heavy 
grades.   Amon^  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  industrial 

centers  of  Auburn  and  Lewiston  on  the  Androscoggin,  the 
lovely  Belgrade  Lakes.  Augusta,  the  State  Capital,  and  Bangor, 
one  of  the  world's  great  lumber  markets. 

The  route  leaves  Portland  by  way  of  Washingiun  Ave.  and 
Tukey  Bridge,  keeping  to  the  left  along  Washington  Ave.  in 
the  suburl)an  village  ui"  East  Deering,  just  across  the  bridge, 
and  passing  through  North  Deering  (4.0),  a  quiet  roadside 
village,  where  the  road  heads  north,  and  continues  through 
West  Falmouth  (7.0)  to 

nJH    GRAY.  Alt  300  ft.  Pop  (Iwp)  1270.  Cumberland  Co.  SeL17S0. 

At  this  quiet  village  on  the  upland  meadows,  the  route 
keeps  on  past  the  Soldiers'  Monument.  Camp  Minnewawa, 
a  summer  camp  for  boys,  is  located  near  here.  The  left  fork 
leads  to  Poland  Spring  (p  783).  Taking  the  left  fork  at  the 
Lewiston  sign  post,  a  quarter  mile  beyond,  the  road  continues 
northward  through  the  hamlet  of  North  Gray  (10,5).  and  a 
mile  and  three  fjuarters  further  on.  forks  left  through  wood- 
land, clim])ing  over  Gloucester  Hill  into  Upper  Gloucester 
(24.5),  a  erossroads  village.  Here  the  route  forks  to  the 
right  over  the  hill  to  Danville  Junction  (27.0)  where  it  crosses 
and  bears  to  the  left,  between  the  R.R.  station  and  the  Post 
Office.   Following  the  R.R.  tracks,  it  soon  enters 

33^   AUBURN.    Alt  183  ft.   Pop  1SJ064.   Shire  town  of  Andros- 
coggin Co,  SMed  179$*  Mfg.  jAom  and  cotton. 

Auburn  is  a  shoe  city  on  the  Androscoggin  opposite  Lewiston 

with  which  it  forms  an  industrial  center.   This  is  the  fourth 

largest  manufacturing  center  in  the  State  and  about  three 

quarters  of  the  wage  earners  are  engaged  in  the  shoe  industry. 
Auburn  took  its  name  from  the  vilhige  in  Goldsmith's  poem 
**The  Deserted  Village."  Four  steel  bridges  across  the 
Androscoggin  connect  .\uburn  with  Lewiston.  and  from  the 
bridges  there  is  the  best  view  of  the  falls.  Route  52  (p  787) 
branches  here  for  the  Rangcley  Lakes. 

34.0    LEWfSTOW.    Alt  190  It.    Pop  26.247;  one  third  foroion-born, 
laryely  Fiench-Canudian.    Androscoggin  Co.    Settled  1770. 
Mfg.  cotton,  woolens,  and  shoes. 
Lewiston,  the  second  city  in  Maine,  the  center  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  State  and  the  seat  of  Bates  College,  lies 
at  the  great  fails  of  the  Androscoggin.   The  river  breath  over 
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a  ledge  oi  s<  bihi  and  prgmatitc  with  a  natural  fall  of  forty  feet 
which  is  increased  to  over  tifly  feet  by  a  strong  ^anite  dam, 
and  the  resulting  power  is  distributed  by  caiuiU.  At  Deer 
Rips,  three  miles  above  the  city,  a  cement  dam  more  than 
looo  feet  long  furnishes  zo,ooo  hydiO'electric  horsepower. 
Lewiston  produces  a  third  of  the  cotton  goods  of  the  State. 

There  b  a  fine  City  Hall  with  a  lofty  tower,  a  Carnegie 
Libraiy,  and  a  Soldiers'  Monument  in  bronze  by  Franklin 
Simmons,  known  for  his  statues  of  Roger  Williams,  U.S,  Grant, 
and  others  in  the  National  Capitol 

This  is  the  home  of  the  Hates-Street  Shirt,  originated  in  1870 
in  a  small  factory  (^n  Hates  Street  by  David  S.  Waite,  who 
died  in  igiy  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Its  modern  laclory 
on  Park  Street  is  opposite  the  birthplace.  500  employees  now 
make  them. 

Leaving  Lewiston  by  way  of  Main  St.,  the  route  leads  north- 
ward through  a  somewhat  hilly  country,  following  the  highway 
through  the  village  of  Greene  (42.0),  striking  to  the  left  away 

from  the  R  .R  .  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond. 

The  route  climbs  up  past  the  Maine  Agricultiirnl  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Highmoor  Farm  (46.5)  on  Norris  Hill,  and 
crosse*^  a  country  dotted  with  lakes  and  ponds.   The  road 

windb  iluwnwarfl  to 

54J    WWTHROP.   Alt  221  ft.  Pop  Uwp)  21U.   Kfnnebec  Co, 
SHtted  J76S.  Mfg.  wdoih  and  wooi€nM, 
Winthrop,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lake  country,  is  the 
center  of  a  noted  apple-growing  region.   The  village  is  on 

a  neck  between  Lake  Maranacook,  nine  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide,  and  Lake  Annabessacook,  both  with  lovely  winding 
shores  and  dottrH  with  picturesque  islands.  Called  Pond 
Town  by  the  early  traj)pcrs  because  of  the  mnny  lak^,  it  was, 
on  incor[K>ration  in  1771,  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Winthrop 
of  Afassachusetts. 

i  uniiiig  to  the  right,  across  R.R.,  and  through  the  village, 
the  route  continues  eastward  past  Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  a 
good  trout  and  bass  lake,  and  part  of  the  chain  which  com- 
prises Belgrade  Lakes,  Maranacook,  Cobbosseecontee,  and 
Pleasant  Ponds,  all  of  which  find  an  outlet  into  the  Kennebec 
river.  Camp  Cobbossee,  for  boys,  is  located  here. 

The  route  next  goes  straight  through  the  crossroads  village 
of  Manclu'ster  (60.0),  and  follows  the  main  road  into 

64^  AUGUSTA.  Alt  47  ft.  Pop  13J1J.  Capital  of  the  State,  and 
shire  town  of  Kennebec  Co.  Settled  17S4.  Mfg<  cotton, 
Mhoes,  paper,  and  wood  pulp.  Steamboats  connect  daHf 

with  Bath  and  Botton, 

Aup^ista.  a  manufarturinp  center,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kennebec  (p  ^1}  on  a  series  of  terraces.   The  river  here  is 
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spanned  by  a  bridge  1100  feet  long.  Half  a  mile  above  the 
city  is  the  huge  Kennebec  Dam  which  provides  wuierpower 
for  its  factories.  The  dty  publishes  many  periodicds,  mostly 
of  the  type  which  finds  a  wide  circulation  in  rural  communities. 

The  State  House  (1831)  on  State  St.  was  designed  by  Charles 
Bulfinch.  It  is  constructed  of  local  granite  and  in  its  main 
features  it  resembles  the  Boston  State  House.  The  lofty 
dome  (185  ft)  and  the  wings  were  added  in  iqto.  Beyond, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  the  house  which  was  formerly 
occupied  Ijy  James  (i.  Blaine,  the  Statesman.  His  daughters 
still  occupy  it  as  a  summer  home,  and  its  associations  make  it 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Augusta.  The  State  is  considering 
its  purchase  for  an  executive  mansion.  The  handsome  new 
granite  residence  of  Governor  Hill  on  State  St.  cost  $300,000. 
Senator  Taliaferro  occupies  a  stately  old  Colonial  mansion  as 
his  summer  home.  Senator  Beveridge  also  has  summered 
here  in  seasons  j)ast.  Among  the  older  places  is  the  Ruel 
Williams  house  of  1800,  where  President  Polk  was  entertained 
in  1847  when  he  visited  Augusta  with  James  Buchanan.  The 
most  interesting  building  historically,  however,  is  Fort  Western, 
erected  in  1754,  the  main  part  of  which  still  stands  at  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge  opiK)siic  the  City  1-lall,  marked  by  a  tablet. 
The  old  Britt  house  on  the  west  bunk  oi  ihe  river  \v;is  built  by  a 
Hessian  soldier  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  seventh 
generation  now  occupies  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  are 
the  State  Insane  Asyliun  and  the  Kennebec  Arsenal. 

About  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  city  is  Togus  Springs, 
formerly  a  summer  resort,  but  since  1866  the  site  of  a  Soldiers' 
Home  which  accommodates  more  than  2000.  It  has  become 
a  notorious  resort  for  rumsellers  who  prey  on  the  veterans. 

The  river  was  explored  to  this  point  in  1607.  The  city  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Koussinoc  at  which  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany located  a  trading  post  in  1628.  In  1661  the  Plymouth  Company 
sold  its  interests  and  soon  afterward  the  purchasers  ahan(l"nt  (1  the 
post,  but  in  1754  their  heirs  brought  about  the  erection  of  i  ort  West- 
ern»  a  part  of  which  is  still  stancunir.  The  settlement  was  origiDally 
a  part  of  IIjII'  ^vell,  but  in  1707  it  was  separated  from  that  town  and 
named  Harrington,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the  name  was  changed 
to  AuRusta.  In  1827  it  was  chosen  by  the  Maine  Legislature  to  be 
the  capital,  but  it  was  not  occupied  as  such  until  the  completion  of  the 
State  House  in  1831. 

Alternate  Route  to  Waterville  via  the  Belgrade  Lakes.  23.0  m. 

From  Augusta  to  Waterville  a  State  R(jafl  three  and  a  half 

miles  longer  than  the  main  route  leads  by  t!u*  bcatitiful  Bel- 
grade Lakes.  Leaving  Auj^usta  by  Stale  St.  and  continuing 
along  Ml.  \  ernun  Ave.,  the  route  turns  left  along  Hond  Hrook 
Road,  on  ihc  edge  of  the  city,  and  passes  through  the  village 
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of  Belgkade  (ii.o),  on  the  swampy  border  of  Messalonskee 
Lake.  On  Blake's  Island  is  Camp  Bdgrade,  for  boys.  The 
road  forks  right  for  Waterville,  a  mile  beyond.  The  left  fork 
leads  to  Belgrade  Lakes,  eight  miles  away. 

The  Belgrade  Lakes,  seven  in  number,  are  famous  for 
their  bass  tishing  and  also  as  the  cenier  of  a  summer  life  which 
is  even  more  imiK)riant  than  the  spring  invasion  of  the  sports- 
men. The  village  of  Bclgiatie  Lakes  is  a  hotel  cenier  on  the 
neck  of  land  between  Great  Pond,  the  largest  of  the  chain, 
eleven  mUes  long,  and  Long  Pond,  further  west.  There  are 
many  popular  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes.  On  Great  Pond  arc  Camps  Merryweather  and 
Pine  Island,  for  boys,  and  Runoia  and  Abena,  for  girls  (p  850). 
Further  north,  on  Salmon  Lake,  are  Camp  Kennebec,  for  boys, 
and  Glen  Eyrie,  for  girls.  A  Vhh  Hatchery  has  been  estab- 
lished here  which  stocks  the  region  with  trout  and  salmon. 

The  route  follows  the  ridge  al)ove  Messalonskee  through 
the  village  of  Oakland,  turning  right  to  Watcr\'ille  (23.0). 

The  main  route  leaves  Augusta  by  way  of  Grove  and  Bridge 
Sts.,  crossing  the  Kennebec  river  and  turning  north  along  the 
riverbank  past  the  waterpower  dam  half  a  mile  above  the  city, 
and  through  the  village  of  Vassalboro  (76.5),  the  home  of 
Camp  Minnewawa,  for  girls  (p  '^5 1 ) .  At  Winslow  (82.7),  where 
there  is  a  Colonial  blockhouse,  Fort  Halifax  (17 54),  the  route 
crosses  the  river  again  into 

B4jO   WATBRVilLE,   AH  112  fi.  Pep  11^.  KemulMc  Co. 

Settled  1764    Mfg.  cotton  and  imfffw,  pttper  and  pulp, 

furniture,  machinery,  and  flour. 

Waterville  is  a  thriving  nianufai luring  eily  at  the  Ticonic 
Falls  on  the  Kennebec.  I  he  town  is  buill  for  the  most  part 
upon  a  broad  plain  above  the  river,  and  is  the  home  of  Colby 
College,  founded  in  1813, — a  Baptbt  institution  with  about  450 
students.   General  Ben  Butler  (1818-93)  was  an  alumnus. 

Leaving  Waterville  by  Main  St.,  the  route  leads  northward 
past  Colby  College  to 

87.S    FAlRtlELD.    Ait  117  jt.    Pop  2801.    Somerset  Co.  Settled 
1774.   Mfg.  tumber,  worsted,  pulp,  andfiimUm, 
Here  the  road  crosses  the  Kenuebec  once  more,  turning  left 
and  then  right  at  R.R.  crossing,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 

turning  left  tlin)ngh  the  scattered  village  of  Benton  (oo.o) 
and  following  the  Subaslicook  river  to  Clinton  (()4.o).  Light 
miles  east  of  Clinton  at  Unity  is  Camp  Winnecook  {p  85 1). 

The  route  (oininues  up  the  river  valley  to  the  little  influslrial 
town  of  rillsliekl  (106.5),  ^i*^^  ^ii-uned  for  tlie  Lnglish  statesman 
(p  404),  but  for  a  native  plutocrat  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  Maine  Central  Institute.  Woolens  are  manu- 
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factured  here.  LleweUsm  Powers,  one  of  Maine's  eminent 
Iaw3rers»  who  was  Governor  and  also  Congressman,  lived  in 
the  old  Powers  homestead  near  the  high  road. 

Crossing  two  bridges,  the  road  turns  right  on  Grove  St., 
and  dimbi  over  the  hills,  keeping  to  the  left  of  R.R.,  to 

114 JO    NEWPORT.    Alt  19S  ft.   Pop  (twp)  1747.   Penobscot  Co. 

Settled  1808,   Mfg.  woolens,  condenstd  mHk,  and  veneer. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  located  on  the  shores  of  Sebasti- 

cook  Lake,  which  is  famous  as  a  fishing*  resort  and  has  many 
camps  and  cottages  on  its  shores.    Route  56  (p  820)  forks  here. 

The  road  from  here  to  Banp)r  is  State  Highway  recently 
construct rd     It   follows  the  course  of  the  R.R.,  passing 
thiuugli  iIk  villages  of  Etna  (112.0),  Carmel  (125.5), 
Hermon  {\^2.^)  to 

140.0  BANGOR.  Alt  20  ft.  Pop  24M)3.  Penobscot  Co.  Settled 
1769.  Port  of  Entry.  MJg,  lumber ,  foundry  products,  shoes, 
wociens,  paper,  and  fitdp,  SieomboaU  cormeet  daily  mith 
Bucksport,  BelfoMt,  Camden,  Rockland,  and  Boston. 

Bangor,  the  third  city  in  Maine,  and  next  to  rhir;igo  the 
pre-Hcst  lumber  depot  in  the  country,  with  annual  sliipmcnts 
ol  about  200,000,000  feet,  has  a  tine  situation  at  the  conlluencc 
of  the  Kenduskeag  with  the  Penobscot  river.  The  business 
portion  of  the  city  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Kenduskcag 
and  for  three  miles  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  residences  on  the  hillsides  further 
back.  The  Penobscot  furnishes  good  waterpower  and  in 
addition  to  the  lumber  mills  there  are  iron  foundries,  shoe 
factories,  and  shipyards.  Bangor  is  the  center  of  some  for- 
eign commerce,  of  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  in  winter 
ships  quantities  of  ice  cut  on  the  Penobscot.  The  tide  rises 
here  17  feet  and  makes  the  Penobscot  nivigable  for  iargj  ves- 
sels to  this  point.  A  i)ri(ige  1,^00  feet  long  connects  the  city 
with  Brewer  (puj*  s(>f'7)i  on  the  eastern  bank. 

Bangor  is  a  well  built  city  and  contains  a  number  of  old 
residences,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  former  home  of 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  vice-president  with  Lincoln.  Here  are 
the  buildings  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  opened  in 
Hampden  in  1817  and  moved  to  Bangor  three  years  later.  .\ 
great  fire  in  1911  caused  $4,000,000  damage  and  since  then 
the  city  has  been  rebuilt  upon  a  more  substantial  scale  with 
a  far  smaller  proportion  of  wooden  buildings.  The  Federal 
Building  and  the  Public  Library  (h)t.>)  and  the  High  School, 
all  recently  built,  are  worth  seeing.  The  Eastern  Maine 
Music  Festival  is  held  here  in  October. 

There  is  ver>'  attractive  scenery  up  the  Kenduskeag  stream, 
especially  at  Lover's  Leap,  a  mile  above  the  city.   At  the 
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Bangor  salmon  pool  on  the  Penobscot,  a  mile  upstream, 
salmf)n  are  taken  on  the  fly,  probably  the  only  place  in  the 
country  where  il  is  possible  to  do  this  within  city  limits. 

The  lumber  industry  has  dedined  somewhat  in  recent  years, 
but  150  200  million  feet  of  lumber  (mostly  spruce)  are  still 
annually  surveyed  here.  la  the  spring  ihc  log  drives  from 
the  vast  forests  of  northern  Maine  finally  bring  up  at  the 
Penobscot  'boom/  some  miles  above  Old  Town,  where  the  logs 
are  sorted  and  rafted.  Above  the  dty  there  are  waterpower 
sawmiUs*  and  at  Brewer  and  below  the  city  arc  steam  toSlls. 

Bangor  has  developed  an  annual  institution  known  as  the 
Convocation  exercises,  the  inspin'np;  penius  of  which  is  Presi- 
dent David  N.  Beach  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  It 
is  fundn mentally  religious,  but  broad  in  its  range  of  speakers 
and  subjects. 

According  to  some  antiquarians  Bangor  is  the  site  ol  Norumbega, 
Chat  elusive  dty  of  the  Norsemen.   At  the  time  of  the  early  colonists, 

it  was  one  of  the  principal  camping  grounds  of  the  Tarralim*  Imlians, 
the  leading  tribe  of  this  part  of  Maine,  over  wh(jm  Karon  St  .  Casline 
later  became  chief  (p  809).  Authentic  history  begins  htre  in  1769 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers»  and  the  place  was  called 
Conduskeag  from  thr  Tndian  name  of  the  local'ty.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1 791,  and  Lhruugh  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Noble, 
the  first  pastor,  the  town  was  called  Bangor,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
clergyman's  favorite  hymns.  In  September.  1814.  a  British  force 
occupied  the  town  for  several  days  and  de:>lruyed  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1834.  Two  years  later,  the 
first  laflway  in  Maine  was  constructed  between  Bangor  and  Old  Town. 

Route  57  (p  822)  leads  up  the  Penobscot  to  Houlton. 

Note.  From  Bangor  a  27-mile  run  leads  to  Ellsworth, 
whence  routes  lead  to  Bar  Harbor,  Calais,  or  westward  along 
the  coast  to  Portland,  etc.  The  road  crosses  the  Penobscot 
and  leads  straight  through  Brewer,  out  into  a  beautiful  hill 

and  lake  count r>'.  The  route  then  leaHs  through  the  pretty 
hill  village  of  Kast  Holdcn  (9.0)  and  by  I'hiilips  Lake,  n  h'ttle 
summer  resort.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  on  the  Uti  is  a 
watering  trough  with  a  fine  spring  of  drinking  water,  i'assmg 
(ireen  Lake  (i  5.0)  on  the  shore  of  which  is  a  U.S.  Fish  Hatcher>% 
the  route  bears  left  at  fork  in  the  hamlet  of  North  Ellsworth 
(20.0),  and  cUmbs  a  slight  hill  to  Ellsworth  (27.0). 

For  Mt.  Desert  and  Bar  Harbor,  see  Route  54  (p  ^ii)»  and 
also  for  the  routes  to  Calais  or  to  Portland. 
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Along  the  Maine  Coast. 

Via  Bath,  Ca^toen,  Belfast,  Bucksport,  Ellsworth.  Win- 
ter Harbor,  and  Machlas,  with  detours  to  Bootubay, 
Castine,  Bar  Harbor,  and  Eastport. 

This  is  Maine's  chief  highway,  following  the  coast  and 
leading  to  the  many  summer  resorts  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces beyond.  The  coast  is  so  deeply  indented  that  the  road 
necessarily  runs  for  most  of  its  course  well  inland,  crossing 
the  heads  of  the  deepest  estuaries.  No  other  xoute  affords 
such  a  combination  of  rocky  shore  and  mountain  scenery. 
The  route  passes  through  Bath,  famous  as  a  shipbuilding 
center;  Brunswick,  the  home  of  Bowdoin  College;  Rockland, 
with  its  huge  lime  kilns  and  views  over  Penobscot  Bay;  and 
through  the  mountain  scenery  of  Camden.  Detours  from 
the  direct  route  lead  to  Old  Castine,  historically  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  America;  to  Mt.  Desert  and 
Bar  Harbor,  America's  most  aristocratic  summer  resort. 

This  route  is  a  part  of  the  Naiioiuil  Highway  system  and 
except  for  the  brief  stretch  from  Prospect  to  Ellsworth,  the 
route  fdlows  throughout  its  course  State  Highway,  most  of 
which  has  recently  been  reconstructed  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission  constituted  by  the  Legislature  in  19 13.  It  is 
proposed  to  name  this  the  Hannibal  Hamlin  Highway,  in 
honor  of  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Hamlin  family 
of  Paris,  Me.,  Vice-President  in  Lincoln's  administration. 

The  Maine  coast  extends  northeast  and  southwest,  22$  miles  in  a 
straight  iint;,  but  its  deeply  embayed  and  islanded  shores  have  a  length 
of  nearly  9500  miles.  Its  "hundred-harbored"  shore  is  broken  by 
the  prcat  hays  of  Casco,  Penobscot,  and  Pas'^amnquofidy  with  innu- 
merable smaller  inlets.  The  Maine  coast  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  what  the  geologists  call  "a  drowned  coast."  This  is  due  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  land  so  that  the  sea  has  encroached  »>n  the  eroded  river 
valleys.  The  subsidence  of  the  coast  has  transformed  the  rock  ridges 
running  longitudinally  north  and  south  into  long,  iinger-like  head- 
lands, often  cut  off  as  separate  islands,  between  which  deep^  narrow 
fjords  extend  far  into  the  land  along  the  old  river  vall^s. 

R.  54  $  1.  Portland  to  Ellsworth.  145.0  m. 

The  route  runs  along  the  shore  of  Casco  Bay,  past  Falmouth 
the  sandy  shore  of  \  l  i  h  has  long  been  known  as  "Falmouth 
Foreside/'  thence  inland  through  the  academic  town  of  Bruns- 
wick on  the  Androscoggin  river.  The  Kennebec  is  crossed 
at  Bath  by  moans  of  a  str  ".m  ferry.  At  Wiscasset  a  long  bridge 
crosses  tidewatLT  over  the  Shecpscot  river,  and  the  scenery 
l)ec()mes  more  interesting  on  through  Damariscotta.  From 
Kotkland  the  Highway  fuliows  the  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay 
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northward  to  Belfast  and  Prospect,  where  the  route  leaves 
the  State  Highway,  which  continues  on  to  Bangor,  and  crosses 
the  l*enobscot  to  Bucksport.  From  Biuks{)«)rl  a  dcfoiir  to 
the  south  leads  to  Cast  inc.  At  Ellsworth  the  State  and 
National  Highways  are  rejoined. 

From  Portland  to  Brunswick  the  mad  is  rcrenily  cun^iruv.ied 
bituminous  matadam,  using  Sund.ird  M.uadam  Asphalt 
Binder  (p  875),  built  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  with 
Federal  aid.  From  Brunswick  on  to  Prospect  the  road  has 
been  almost  wholly  reconstructed  within  the  last  two  years. 
From  Prospect  to  Ellsworth  a  short  cut  of  twenty  mUes  fol- 
lows county  and  town  State  Aid  roads.  The  longer  route  via 
Bangor  follows  State  roads  throughout  (p  822). 

Leaving  Portland  by  Washington  Ave.  and  TUkey's  Bridge, 
the  route  turns  right  on  Veranda  St.  in  the  suburban  village  of 

East  DeerinR  1 2.0).    The  route  passes  the  U.S.  Marine  Hos- 
|)ital  on  the  right  and  then  crosses  the  long  wooden  Martin 
Puint  bridge.    From  here  the  road  follows  the  crest  of  a  ridge  , 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  island-studded  Casco  Bay. 

6M   FALMOUTH  FORSSJDE.   Ait  48  ft   Pop  itwp)  1488. 

Falmouth  Foreside  and  the  adjacent  Cumberland  Foreside 
are  fashionable  summer  colonies  finely  situated  on  the  shores 

of  Casco  Bay  (p  717).  Falmouth  was  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Portland  until  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name 
in  1786.  Two  miles  l)eyond  Cumberland  Foreside  the  road 
curves  left  and  descends  to 

IJJ  YARMOUTH.    Alt  87  ft    Pop  (twp)  235S.    Cumberland  Co. 
Settled  1690-1721.    Mfg»  wood  pulp  and  cotton  bogg; 

sardines. 

Yarmouth,  a  handsome  old  town  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  bay,  was  formerly  a  shipbiulding  center.   It  is  now  a 

famous  summer  resort,  Priners  Point  and  Drinkwaters  Point 
having  large  summer  hotels.  The  whole  town's  water  supply 
Is  from  one  pure  spring,  equaling  Poland  Spring  in  quality. 
Here  was  the  home  and  l)urial  place  of  old  Joe  Wier,  the 
famous  Indian  Sc  out  of  16S0  1700. 

Out  across  the  bay  on  the  peninsula  is  the  resort  of  Harps- 
well,  and  l)ey(>n(l.  Orrs  Island  (p  718).  The  route  cro:>ses 
the  Royal  river  and  heads  iioiiliLast  to 

J7.5  FREE  PORT.  Pop  {twp-^  2460,  village  965,  Cumbttlmd  Co, 
Settled  1688-1721.  Mfg.  shoes:  fish. 
Freeport,  now  a  summer  reborl,  was  a  shipbuilding  center 
in  the  palmy  days  of  American  commerce.  At  the  present 
time  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  to  some  extent  in  ship- 
building,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
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Here  stands  the  old  tavern  .where  the  convention  was  held  in 
1820  which  separated  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 

It  was  l)uilt  a  century  aad  a  quarte  r  ago  for  Dr.  John  Hyde  of  Free- 
port,  whose  home  it  was  for  many  3  ears.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission's meeting  it  was  known  as  the  Jameson  Tavern.  It  was  a 
favorite  stopping  place  for  the  ''tajjes  thnt  journeyed  from  the 
eastern  part  oi  the  province  ul  Maine  and  .Massachusetts,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  commissioners  for  its  convmient  e,  while  its  reputation 
for  serving  the  hc^t  food  and  the  best  Xc  w  England  rum  doubtless  also 
weighed  with  them.  The  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Massachusetts,  which  had  derived  a  rev- 
enue from  Maine  01  $90,000  in  the  year  1819. 

Continuing  straight  through  the  village,  the  route  crosses 
and  recrosses  R.R.,  and  enters 

2$ J  BltmSWICK.  AU6Sfi,  Pop  €621.   Cumberland  Co.  Set- 

Ued  1628.   Indian  name  Pejepscot.   Mfg..  cotton  and  pape  r. 

Brunswick,  the  seal  of  iiowdoin  Collej!jc,  is  at  the  head  of 
tidewater  on  the  .Xndroscoggin  river.  The  town  is  built  prin- 
cipally on  three  broad  parallel  streets  above  the  river,  and  in 
Topsham.  a  village  across  ihc  river,  are  hills  and  bluffs  which 
aflord  guud  views  (p  817). 

BowDOiN  College  (450  students)  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  on  Maine  St.,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  campus  of  forty 
acres.  The  college  was  named  for  James  Bowdoin,  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  incorporated 
m  1794*  although  it  did  not  actually  go  into  operation  until 
1802.  The  most  interesting  of  the  buildings  arc  Massachu- 
setts Hall,  an  eighteenth  rcntiir\'  structure;  the  Chapel; 
Hubbard  Hall,  the  Library;  the  Walker  Art  Building  an<l  the 
Science  Building.  The  Chapel  is  built  of  rough  granite  in 
the  Romanesque  style  and  has  twin  lowers  with  spires  l20 
led  high.  The  Walker  Art  Building  in  Italian  Renaissance 
style  is  adorned  with  mural  decorations  by  Elihu  Vedder, 
John  LaFarge,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  Abbott  Thayer,  and  contains 
the  famous  Bowdoin  art  collections  bequeathed  to  the  college 
by  James  Bowdoin,  the  son  of  Goxernor  Bowdoin.  This 
includes  portraits  of  Madison  and  Jefferson  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and  examples  of  Rubens  and  Reni1)randt,  and  of  modern  art. 
.^t  the  rear  of  the  campus  is  n  l)eaut  iful  pine  grove.  On  Federal 
St.  is  the  Governor  Robert  Dunla[)  house,  of  substantial  Colo- 
nial architecture.  The  Brunswick  Historical  Society  has  an 
interesting  collection  in  an  ancient  buikling  on  School  St. 

Hawthorne  as  a  student  roomed  in  17  Main  Hall,  one  uf  the 
three  l^rick  dormitories  which  face  the  broad  spreading  campus. 
Longfellow  as  a  student  roomed  at  27  Winthrop  Hall.  When 
after  his  three  years  in  Europe  he  returned  in  1829  to  become 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  he  made  his  home  in  the 
house  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Potter  Streets,  later  the  home 
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of  General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.  But  it  was  to  the  two- 
storied  house  at  i$  Federal  Street  that  he  brought  his  bride  in 

18,^4.  Here  he  pave  form  lo  his  "Outre  Mer"  and  it  was  in  a 
Brunswick  shipyard  that  he  found  inspiration  for  liis  "Building 
of  the  Ship."  It  was  sixteen  years  after  Lunpfcllow  had  left, 
in  1850,  that  Calvin  E.  Stowe  joined  the  Bon\(1i  ifi  faruhy  as 
Professor  of  Divinity.  With  his  wife,  Harriet  Bcccher  Stowe, 
the  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher  (p.  160),  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  63  Federal  Street,  now  historical  as  the  biithplace  of 
''Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin."  Mrs.  Stowe'a  early  married  life  had 
been  spent  in  southern  Ohio,  where  she  had  seen  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  'Underground  Railroad.'  Her 
famous  book  was  inspired  by  an  account  read  in  an  anti-slavery 
magazine  of  the  escape  of  a  mother  .md  her  child  over  the  ice 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Its  success  was  unparalleled.  Ten  thmi- 
sand  copies  sold  in  a  fortnight  and  in  .\merica  alone  three 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  nuKI  within  a  year. 

Amonj?  otlur  alumni  of  Bowdoin  arc  Thnmas  B,  Reed,  John  V.  Hale, 
Peary,  the  di>t«ivcrer  of  the  North  Tolo.  President  Fnuikliii  Pierce, 
and  Melville  \V.  Fuller,  Chief  Justi.  e  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Androscoggin  river  at  Brunswick  falls  forty-one  feet  in 
three  stages,  providing  power  for  paper  and  cotton  mills  and 
a  few  other  industries.    The  hist  cotton  mill  in  Maine  was 

built  here  in  iSog. 

Seven  miles  aurthwcst  of  Biunswick.  on  ihc  Androscoggin,  is  Shtloh, 
the  home  of  the  "Holy  (»host  aii<l  I  s  Society,"  which  was  organized 
a  f(*w  ycar<?  ago  by  F.  W  Sanfonl  This  society  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  modern  religious  history.^  The  people 
turned  over  both  their  property  and  fanuhes  to  the  society,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  speedily  came  to  want.  Finally  Sanford 
procured  a  yacht  on  which  the  Shilohitcs  started  out  to  convert  the 
world,  ll  ran  out  uf  provisions,  many  died,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
criminal  negligence  Sanford  is  now  serving  n  sentence  in  the  Federal 
pri"^<>n  at  Atlanta. 

Brunswick  was  settled  by  hshermen  under  a  patent  from  Plymouth. 
In  1676  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  afterward  rebougbt  of 
certain  local  chiefs.  In  1715  Fort  Geor^'e  was  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Androscoggin  at  the  lower  falls  and  was  long  known  as  the 
"key  of  Western  Maine."  The  town,  however,  was  subjected  to 
several  other  disastrous  Indian  attacks.  In  1739  it  was  incorporated 
hy  the  (I'-neral  (.'mirt  of  Massa  rtts  and  received  the  n^me  o( 
Brunswick  in  honor  of  tin  ruliiiK  liouse  in  Knf^land. 

Route  55,  to  Augusta  and  Rancor,  branches  ofT  here  through 
the  old  village  of  Tupsham  across  the  river  (p  817). 

The  route  leaves  Brunswick  by  Maine  St.,  turning  left  at 
Bowdoin  College  campus  and  parallels  R.R.  for  two  miles  and 
a  half,  passing  the  old  Merrymeeting  Park  on  the  left.  The 
route  crosses  the  R.R.  at  the  staii< n  (30.0)  and  takes  the 
middle  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin.  Curving 
right,  the  road  crosses  New  Meadow  River,  and  a  mile  further 
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on  crosses  R.R.  at  a  dangerous  curve.    Foliowing  trolley, 

the  route  (oniinues  through  North.  Middle,  and  Oak  Sts., 
with  charming  vistas  down  steep,  shady  streets  to  the  riv«r 
below,  to  Commercial  St.,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  in 

iSJ9  BATB,   AH  7  ft.    Pop  {twp)  9396.    Shire  town  of  Sagadahoc 

Co.  Settled  1660.  Mfg.  ships,  ship  fittings,  machinery, 
and  lumber.  Steamboats  connect  with  Boothbay  Harbor 
and  Boston. 

Bath,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Kennebec,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  shipbuilding 

center  of  M  iirie.  Several  of  the  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  h:\ye 
been  constructed  here,  including  the  battleship  "  Georgia," 
the  scout  cruiser  "Chester."  and  a  number  of  our  fastest 
torpedo  boats.  The  city  extends  lor  about  five  miles  along  y 
the  Kennebec,  rising  in  elm-shaded  terraces  from  the  river. 
Elmhurst,  the  handsome  new  estate  of  John  S.  Hyde,  the 
president  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  is  on  High  St.  Emma 
Eames,  the  famotis  soprano,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
resident  of  the  city.  Three  miles  up  the  Kennebec  is  Booth- 
bay  Camp  for  boys. 

The  sill-  (if  H.ith  was  fif^t  visited  by  Captain  VVcn  nioiiih  in  1605. 
It  r<;maincd  a  part  of  Georgetown  till  1781,  wheo  it  was  iDcorporated 
ftnd  named  after  the  city  in  England.  In  1780  it  became  a  port  of 
entry  and  in  1847  was  chartered  as  a  city.  Formerly,  its  prosperity 
largely  ramf  from  the  Iniildintr  of  wooden  ships,  but  this  type  has  been 
superseded  in  great  part  by  iron  and  steel  construction. 

The  long  pcninsulaa  an<l  narrow  islands  below  Bath  have  great  hit- 
torit  intere'^t  on  acmnnt  of  tlieir  early  settlements,  and  are  now  much 
frequented  in  summer.  Arrowsic,  a  pleasant  little  island  town,  was 
setued  in  t66i  and  destroyed  by  an  Indian  attacic  in  1 7  33.  Champlain, 
in  160=;,  elaiinri!  the  rcpion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  for  France, 
and  Captain  Weymouth  a  few  weeks  later  declared  the  soil  English. 
In  1607  George  Popham  and  a  company  from  London  and  Plymouth 
established  the  first  New  F.ngland  colony  which  held  the  first  American 
service  of  the  Chiirc  fi  of  England  and  built  the  first  American  ship,  the 
"Virginia.  '  Here,  hkcwisc,  was  held  the  first  New  England  town 
meeting.  This  catalog  of  *  first  things'  ends  with  the  burial  of  Pop- 
ham,  the  first  Englishman  to  re  >t  in  New  I\nj^lanf!  soil.  The  wret(  bed 
colonists  who  "bad  found  nothing  bujL  extreme  cxtrtmitv  '  in  the 
severe  winter  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  abandoned  Fort  St. 
George  and  its  fifty  li  ti  >  >  atul  sailed  back  to  England.  Popham's 
name  is  prr^erved  b\  the  -^(  isidc  report  of  Popham  on  the  splendid 
bathinj.'  beai.li,  near  an  uLl  slunc  lurt  .it  the  river's  nuKitli. 

Leaving  Bath  the  Kennebec  is  crossed  by  the  Hal h  Wool- 
wich ferry,  oil  (  onimeri  ial  St.  (50  cents  for  car  and  driver; 
passengers  5  eenls  cai  h) 

The  Kennebec,  140  miles  long,  is  the  second  largest  river 
in  Maine  and  the  outlet  of  Moosehead  Lake.  In  addition  to 
its  log-driving  facilities,  it  supplies  64,000  h.p.  and  could  pro* 
duce  far  mor.  iinder  systematic  development.  The  Andros- 
coggin  flows  into  it  about  five  miles  above  Bath.   In  pioneer 
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days  il  was  ihe  principal  line  of  overland  travel  for  the  French 
who  ascended  the  Chain  Ik  i  c  river  from  Quebec  and  crossed 
the  narrow  watershed  to  the  Kennebec  headwaters.  Until 
1700  it  was  the  boundary  usually  observed  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  domains. 

35 J    WOOLWICH.   Alt  8  ft.   Pep  {twp)  868,   Sagadahoc  Co. 
SetUed  1638-1734, 

Woolwich  is  a  picturesque  old  village  on  the  Kennebec 
opposite  Bath.  The  environs  are  attractive  and  in  the  older 
portion  there  is  a  church  built  in  1754  and  a  very  old  mill. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1638  on  the  Indian  lands  of  Ncquasset 
an(!  prartirally  wiped  out  hy  an  Indian  att:uk  of  1676.  Fifty  years 
later  it  was  rcsettlc«i  anil  in  1759  intu^orated  as  Woolwich.  !>o  named 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the  Kennebec  river  at  this  point  to 
the  Thames  at  Woolwich.  William  Phips  was  born  here  in  1651  and 
was  a  shepherd  on  these  hills.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  Boston 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write  and  beoame  a  trader.  Marrjing 
for  wealth,  he  built  ships  of  his  own  and  in  1687  recovered  $1.^00,000 
in  jewel'*  «nd  bars  nf  k<>1'1  from  a  --miken  Spanish  treasure  "^hip  near 
the  Bahamas,  He  wa»  knighted  by  the  king  and  received  $80,000  as 
his  share  of  the  treasure.  He  commanded  the  expedition  of  1690, 
which  took  Port  Royn!  from  the  French,  and  from  1692  to  1694  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  suppressing 
the  witchcraft  prosecutions.  Phips  was  one  of  the  first  of  American 
*seU-made  men,'  and  more  than  any  one  else  deserves  to  be  called  the 
founder  of  New  Kni^land  shipping. 

From  Woolwich  the  route  follows  R.R.  lor  half  a  mile  and 
then  swings  to  the  right,  across  the  marshes  and  then  over 
Ncqu asset  Brook.  It  keeps  to  the  right  of  R.R.  while  crossing 
a  long,  low  hill  and  then  crosses  the  tracks  (40.5)  and  a  brook. 
FroTn  here  the  road  follows  the  loo-foot  ridge  aix>ve  the  estu- 
aries ut  Shecpscut  River  into 

4SJ0  WrSCASSET.  AU  11  ft.  Pop  (twf>)  1287.  Shire  town  of 
Lincoln  Co.  Settled  !663.  Port  of  Entry.  Coasting  trade 
and  summer  resort.  Steamers  connect  daily  with  Boothbay 
Harbof. 

Wiscasset  is  a  pleasant  old  village  on  the  Sheepscot  river 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  region  of  summer  resorts. 
The  wideninj]j  of  the  river  at  this  point  forms  a  pood  harbor 
and  a  century  or  more  a^o  Wiscasset  was  a  llourishing  center 
of  the  coasting  trade.  The  tree-lined  streets  contain  a  nuniljcr 
of  Colonial  houses  dating  froni  the  [>eriod  of  early  pruapcriLy. 
Aloi>L  iniere>iing  is  the  old  Colonial  blockhouse,  seen  on  the 
right,  after  crossing  the  longest  wooden  bridge  in  Maine  to 
North  Edgecoub  (46.5).  This  sleepy  littte  town  was  a 
thriving  seaport  in  the  old  days.  The  scenery  is  very  attrac- 
tive and  there  are  many  historic  houses.  The  Marie  Antoinette 
house  was  one  of  those  destined  to  receive  the  imfortunate 
queen  had  she  been  rescued  from  the  Bastille  and  brought  to 
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America.  The  Cochrane  house  contains  a  collection  of  Oriental 
curios  brought  home  by  Ezekiel  Percy,  an  oUltime  sea 
captain. 

About  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  lies  the  beautiful  summer  resort 
of  BooTHBAY  Harbor,  one  of  the  early  peninsula  towns,  famous  as  a 
rendezvous  of  yachtsmen.  Visited  by  Weymouth,  1O05,  it  was  settled 
in  i6jo.  destroyed  in  1688  and  re-established  in  1730. 

Boothbay  is  the  home  of  the  Commonwealth  Art  Colony,  a  'back  to 
nature'  community  who  have  pitched  their  cottages,  tents,  and  tree- 
huts  on  a  hilltop  above  the  village. 
The  U.S.  (iovernment  maintains 
a  lobster  hatchery  at  Boothbay 
Harbor. 

Off  the  coast  is  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  Squirrel  Island.  Two  gen- 
erations ago  this  was  the  summer 
camping  ground  of  families  from 
up  river,  now  controlling  the  mod- 
ern holiday  settlement. 

At  the  top  of  a  steep  little 
hill  in  North  Edgecomb  the 
route  turns  to  the  left.  The 
right  fork  leads  to  Boothbay. 
A   mile  beyond,   the    route  blockhouse,  edgkcomb 

turns  to  the  right  at  the  cross- 
roads in  the  hollow  and  heads  northeast,  with  R.R.  half  a  mile 
to  the  left  the  rest  of  the  way  to 

54.0    NEWCASTLE.    Alt   89  ft.    Pop    (twp)    1066.    Lincoln  Co. 

Settled  1640-1730.  Mfg.  lumber  products;  shipbuilding. 
Steamboat  daily  for  East  Boothbay  and  Christmas  Cove. 

Newcastle  is  a  tree-shaded  village  on  the  Damariscotta 
river  with  shipbuilding  interests  and  several  summer  colonies. 
Traces  have  been  found  of  the  early  settlement,  probably 
destroyed  by  the  French.  Two  subsequent  settlements  were 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  it  was  not  until  1730  that  danger 
from  attack  was  over. 

On  the  riverbank  at  Glidden's  Point,  a  mile  al>ove  the  town, 
are  the  Oyster  Mounds,  huge  shell  heaps  overgrown  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Many  of  the  oyster  shells  lhat  can  still  be 
separated  from  the  mass  of  lime  are  nine  inches  long.  The 
larger  mounds  are  called  the  Whaleback  and  the  Peninsula. 
54.3    DAMARISCOTTA.    Alt  IS  ft.    Pop  (twp)  771. 

Damariscotta,  a  companion  town  to  Newcastle,  is  a  minor 
summer  resort.  The  lumber  industries  still  have  some  impor- 
tance and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  farm  land  alx)ut  here. 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  the  first  Catholic  church  in  Maine,  dates 
from  1H08.  and  was  built  at  a  lime  when  shipbuilding  was  here 
a  prosperous  industry,  and  largely  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
families  of  Kavanaghs  and  Cot  hills,  whose  fine  old  Colonial 
mansions  still  stand. 


DAMARISCOTTA— ROCKLAND 


The  pioneers,  tn  over6ow  from  the  Pemaquid  settlement,  arrived  io 

1640  This  remained  a  pnrt  of  the  PemrKiuid  i)at€nt  until  177S,  and 
then  a  part  of  Nobleboro  until  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town 
in  1847.    It  wae  named  for  Damarine,  Sachem  of  Sagadahoc^  called 

Rit!)in  Hood  hy  the  English,  who  in  the  early  settlers*  day  held  sway 
over  all  i)f  this  rountry.    The  natives  speak  of  the  town  a*?  "Scottic." 

Note.  From  Damariscotta,  an  interesting  excursion  leads 
to  Pemaquid,  the  Indian  name  for  **Iong  point,"  about  fiflecn 
miles  to  the  south  on  a  rocky  promontory.  This  was  prol)- 
ably  the  most  important  of  the  early  scltlenienis  on  the  coast 
and  vies  with  Castine  in  historic  interest.  Here  are  the  FHnains 
of  Fort  Frederick,  built  by  Sir  Wflliam  Phips  in  i6ga,  and 
other  interesting  ruins.  At  Pemaquid,  Samoset,  the  friend  of 
Plymouth,  held  sway  and  learned  from  the  English  fishermen 
the  **  Welcome,  Englishmen,"  with  which  he  happily  surprised 
the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  Ten  miles  out  to  sea  is  the  little  island 
of  Monhegan.  inhabited  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  a 
hardy  race  of  tisherfolk  of  primitive  customs. 

Leaving  Damariscotta  by  the  left  fork  at  the  bandstand, 
rinf^  rhv  right  fork  just  beyond,  the  route  takes  the  left  a  miie 
further  on  and  then  leads  straight  by  the  main  road  through 

S9M  NOBLEBORO.    Alt  68  ft.   Pop  itwp)  7fS.  Lincoln  Co.  Scf- 
tted  1692    Nobleboro  is  a  guUt  country  viUagt  ficor  ttMraf 

summer  resorts. 

Skirting  the  head  of  Pemaquid  Pond,  on  the  right,  and  run- 
ning through  Glendon  (61.0),  the  road  leads  past  Duck  Puddle 
Pond  and  three  miles  beyond  crosses  the  Medomak  river  to 

WALDOBORO.    Pop  (twp)  2656.    Lincoln  Co,  SetUcd 
Mfg.  lumber  products;  shipbuilding, 

Waldoboro  is  a  well-kept  village  with  a  fine  maple«shaded 

main  street.  Among  the  old  houses  perhaps  the  finest  is  the 

Reed  mansion,  built  by  a  prominent  shipbuilding  family  a 

century  ago. 

W  ddi'lxiro  was  named  for  General  Waldo,  who  settled  the  peninsulas 

witli  ( ii.Tniaii-«  .',nd  Sr«»tch-Irish. 

The  route  goes  straight  across  the  town  and  up  the  hill 
away  from  the  river.  Taking  the  right  fork  .1  quarter  mile 
up  the  hill&ide,  the  route  crosses  R.R.  hall  a  mile  further  on. 
At  the  end  of  the  road,  two  miles  beyond,  the  route  turns  left 
and  then  follows  the  main  road  through  West  Waksen  and 
South  Warren  (71.0),  whidi  are  outlying  villages  of  the 
town  of  Warren,  a  trading  post  in  1631.  but  not  settled  titt 
1736*  by  Scotch-Irish.  At  the  main  village  is  waterpower, 
with  a  woolen  and  a  shoe  factory.  The  scenery  here  becomes 
rugged  in  character  with  outcrops  of  the  limestone  for  which 
the  vicinity  of  Roekland  is  famous. 

In  South  Warren  the  route  turns  to  the  left.   The  road 
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siraight  on  leads  to  the  fine  old  seacoast  village  of  Friendship. 
Crossing  an  old  wooden  bridge  over  the  St.  George's  river, 
the  route  passes  the  Maine  State  Prison,  on  the  right. 

76J  THOMASTON.  Pop  {iwp)  220S.  Knox  Co,  Settted  1720. 
Mfg.  ship  and  boat  building.   Sieamers  connect  daO^  with 

Friendship  and  Boothbay  HarboT. 

Thomaston,  a  beaiiiifnl  old  town  in  the  limestone  re^on, 

lies  on  St.  George  s  River,  here  a  picturesque  harbor. 

The  first  landing  in  New  England  was  made  here  by  the  English  in 
1605,  when  the  explorer  Weymouth  and  his  party  ascended  St.  Georgre's 

River  and  martlu-d  ovorlaiul  to  the  mountains  immediately  north.  A 
huge  boulder  with  a  bronze  tablet  r<»titin>:  these  faels  is  on  the  Thom- 
aston Mall.  In  1030  it  bcca.mc  a  trading  post  and  in  1720  a  fort  was 
built  here  near  the  present  railway  station  and  sustained  several  furious 
attacks  of  the  Tarratine  Indians.  Toward  the  end  of  the  ci^rhtccnth 
century  this  tract  of  land  came  into  the  possession  ot  General  Henry 
Rnoz,  chief  of  artillery  in  the  Revolution*  and  Secretary  of  War 
from  1785  to  i7g5.  Knox,  who  was  very  arisloeratic  in  his  tastes, 
here  built  himself  the  finest  mansion  in  Maine  and  lived  in  baronial 
st>Je.  Munlpelicr,  as  the  mansion  was  called,  was  demolished  in  1872, 
but  the  present  railway  station  was  one  of  the  farm  buildings. 

The  route  goes  straight  through  Thomaston  and  turns  left 

and  il  I]  right  into  Park  St.  wtlh  the  trolley.   From  the 

heights  between  Thomaston  and  Rockland  are  beautifid  views 

of  Penobscot  liay  with  its  numerous  islands. 

904  ROCKLAS'D.  Alt  40  ft.  Pop  8174.  Shire  toum  of  Knox  Cn. 
Settled  1769.  Mjg.  lime,  granite,  tooie,  and  foundry  prod- 
ucts; shipbuilding.  Steamers  connect  with  Boston,  Ban- 
gor, Sedgwick,  Bar  Harbor,  Vinal  Haven,  and  Isle  au  Heut, 
mue  Hilt  and  Castine;  and  thrice  weekly  for  Portland. 

Rockland,  the  center  of  a  granite  industry,  and  famous  tur 
its  lime  quarries  and  kilns,  is  a  tliriving  lillle  city  beautifully 
>iluaUnl  un  Rutklantl  Harbor  at  the  mouth  of  I*enobscol  Bay. 
To  the  south  is  the  promontory  of  Owl's  Head,  enclosing  one 
aide  of  the  harbor,  and  to  the  north,  the  breakwater  with  the 
mountains  of  Camden  beyond.  Out  in  the  bay  lie  the  islands 
of  North  Haven,  Vinal  Haven,  Islesboro,  Isle  au  Haut,  and 
others.  The  bay  is  a  yachting  rendezvous  and  off  Rockland 
Harbor  is  the  oflicial  trial  course  for  the  U.S.  battleships.  In 
the  harbor  mouth  is  the  U.S.  mile-long  breakwater  at  the  base 
of  which  is  the  Samoset  Hotel  and  lis  golf  links.  Rockland 
was  the  i)irih|)lace  of  the  actress  Ma.xine  Elliott,  and  her  sister 
Gertrude,  now  Lady  I'orbes-Robertson. 

The  huge  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  with  their 
jagged  i)erpendicular  walls,  resemble  the  rocky  canyons  of  the 
West.  The  Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Company  is  by  far 
the  largest  operator  and  controls  about  sixty  kilns  and  exten- 
sive quarries,  employing  more  than  500  men  and  producing 
a  dally  output  of  about  5000  barrels  of  lime.  The  kilns  should 
be  seen  at  night  for  the  most  picttu^sque  effect,  when  the 
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flames  light  the  sky.  Shipbuilding  is  sliil  important  at  Rock- 
land. It  is  also  a  distributing  renter  for  much  of  the  pranite 
for  wliich  the  islands  to  the  north  anH  c'si  are  famous,  and  is 
the  home  of  a  considerable  tish  packing  industry. 

Rockland's  real  growth  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  time 
industry  in  17QS.  From  1777  to  1848,  when  it  was  incorporated  as 
East  Thomaston.  it  was  a  part  of  Thomaston.  In  1S50  the  name 
was  changed  to  Rockland  and  in  1854  it  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

The  route  follows  the  trolley  north  along  Main  and  Camden 
Sis.  To  the  right  is  Jameson  Point  and  the  breakwater. 
Still  keeping  with  the  trolley,  the  road  passes  Glen  Cove,  on 
tin-  rij^lit.  Over  the  riflge  to  the  left,  between  Dodge  Moun- 
tain (6()0  ft  )  and  Bear  Hill  (440  ft),  is  Chiekawaukie  Pond,  one 
of  the  two  lakes  from  which  Rockland  is  supplied  with  water. 
.Ascending  a  grade,  the  road  follows  the  ridge  above  the  rocky 
shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  with  Rockport  Harbor  in  the  fore- 
ground. In  the  distance  are  the  whalebadc  slopes  of  pine- 
dad  Mt.  Megunticook  (1380  ft)  and  Mt.  Battle  (900  ft),  fofm- 
ing  an  impressive  background  for  the  towns  which  nestle  at 
their  base.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  are  Bald  and  Ragged 
Mountains  (1300  ft).  Pnng.  who  coasted  by  this  shore  in 
1603,  accurately  described  it  as  "a  high  country,  full  of  great 
woocls."   The  road  descends  abruptly  into 

86.8   ROCKPORT.   Pop   (twp)   2022.   Knox   Co.    Settted  tT69, 
Mfg»  lime;  shipbuilding. 

Rockport,  a  limc-burning  and  shipbuilding  village,  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  hrad  of  a  good  harbor,  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Camden,  with  which  it  forms  a  continuous  settlement. 

The  route  follows  the  trolley  line  through  Rockport  and  up 
over  the  ridge,  past  Lily  I'ond,  on  the  right,  to 

$8^   CAMDEN.   Pop  (twp)  SOIS,   Knox  Co.   StMtd  t7€9.  Indian 

nauiK-  M equnticook.  Mfg.  ship  fittings,  engines,  ice.  wonlcns; 
shipbuilding.  Steamers  connect  with  Bangor,  Bucksport, 
Beljasl,  Rockland,  and  Boston. 

Camden,  a  summer  resort  and  ship-fitting  and  woolen 
manufacturing  center,  has  a  strikingly  beautiful  situation  on 
the  little  Megunticook  river,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In 
few  other  places  is  there  such  a  grouping  of  mountain,  lake, 
and  ocean  8cener>\  The  rocky  headlands  of  Dillingham  Point 
and  Sherman  Point  almost  encircle  the  harbor,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  \rgro  Island.  Some  of  the  fmcst  residences  are 
along  the  north  sJiore  of  the  bay.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  pub- 
lisher of  the  "Ladies'  Home  journal,"  and  H.  H.  Windsor. 
pro[>ricU)r  of  the  "Popular  Mechanic^  Magazine,"  have  exten- 
sive estates  here.  There  is  a  finely  appointed  yacht  club, 
built  by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  a  golf  and  country  club.   The  new 
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$85,000  Post  Office  is  indicative  of  the  extensive  mailing  busi- 
ness conducted  by  ihc  Ordway  Porous  Plaster  Company. 

A  good  road  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Baltic,  which  com- 
mands a  wonderful  panornm  i  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  There 
is  a  club  house  on  ihc  summit  which  is  open  to  visitors  during 
the  summer  months.  The  view  from  Ml.  Megunticook  is 
even  hiicr,  embracing  the  whole  of  Penobscot  Bay  with  Mt. 
Deserty  far  to  the  east. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  drives  about  Camden  is  the 
.Turnpike  Road,  a  continuation  of  Mountain  St.,  which  winds 
along  the  shores  of  lovely  Lake  Megunticook  to  the  northwest, 
climbs  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  range,  and  at 
Maiden  Cliff  borders  the  outer  edge  of  Mt.  Megunticook, 
from  which  precipitous  cliffs  fall  sharply  away  to  the  lake. 

Camden  was  visited  l)y  DeMonts  in  1604  and  by  Weymouth  a 
year  later.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden,  the  iricnd  o{ 
America  in  the  British  Parliament. 

From  Camden  to  Belfast  the  route  runs  along  the  seaward 
bluffs  of  the  mountains  of  Camden  and  affurds  an  almost  con- 
tinuous panorama  of  Penobscot  Bay  with  its  wooded  islands, 
and  beyond,  to  the  northeast^  Castine  and  Blue  Hill.  Camp 
Penobscot  for  boys  is  on  Kagle  Island*  and  Camp  Eggemoggin 
for  girls  is  on  Birch  Island.  The  route  passes  through  the 
coast  villages  of  LincolnviUe  (94.0),  Northport  and 
East  Northport.  The  back  ootmtry  about  here  3rieids  large 
crops  of  blueberries. 

mJd  BELFAST.  Alt  100  ft.  Fop  {twp)  4618.  Shire  town  o) 
Waldo  Co.  Settled  1769.  Mfg.  shoes;  shipbuilding; 
lumber  products.    Steamers  cormeet  daily  with  Banoar, 

Camden,  Castine,  Rockland,  Boston,  and  Bucksport. 

Belfast,  a  j)()rt  uf  crUry  and  the  county-scat  uf  Waldo  County, 
is  a  wcll-buiil  town  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Bay,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot  river,  on  an  undulating  hillside  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  water's  edge  and  commands  a  gooil  view 
of  the  adjacent  shores  and  islands.  Across  the  bay  is  Isles- 
boro  and  b^ond  Dicers  Head  are  Castine  and  Blue  HiU,  with 
Mt.  Desert  often  looming  in  the  far  distance.  On  the  East 
Side,  which  was  the  earliest  settlement,  an  old  gambrel-roofed 
tavern  is  still  standing.  Ten  miles  west  tt  Lake  Quantabacook 
is  Camp  Quan-ta-ba-cook,  for  boys  (p  851). 

Belfast  was  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1773.  takinj?  its  name  from  Helfast.  Irelanfl.  It  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Briti^li  in  1779,  but  rebuilt  ihe  following  year.  It 
wu>  i  bartered  as  a  city  in  1850,  and  is  dow  a  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing center  lor  this  section. 

The  route  fdlows  the  coast  for  the  next  ten  miles. 
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U2J   SEARSPORT.   Pop  (twp)  14U.   WOdo  Co.    Settled  IfH. 

Mfg.  fcitiliicTS-  Steamers  connect  daily  with  BtOHgOTt 
Buiksport,  Beljai>t.  Camden,  Rockland,  and  Boston. 

Searsport.  a  quiet  viiJ.igc  with  a  plcas.mi  >itualion  on  the 
Bay,  was  lormerly  a  shipping  center  and  is  said  lo  have  fur- 
nished more  sea-captains  than  any  other  town  in  the  United 
States,  the  protests  of  Salem,  Gloucester,  Newbur>  port,  and 
New  Bedford  notwithstanding.  The  town  is  notable  for  the 
nunilx  r  of  well-kept  residences,  nuuiy  of  them  the  homes  of 
retired  mariners  with  observatories  and  "look-outs." 

Stockton  Springs  (117.0)  is  a  hamlet  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
agricultural  district.  At  Fort  Point,  on  Cape  Jellison,  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  erect ud  Fort  Po\vn;ilI  in  1750.  a 
few  years  after  its  settK  niciU.  This  pronioniory  marks  tJie 
mouth  of  the  Penul^scot  river,  which  drains  more  than  a 
quarter  of  Maine.  It  is  lOo  miles  long  and  contains  467  lakes 
in  its  basin.  Mainly  a  log-driving  stream,  it  also  furnishes 
70,454  h.p.,  with  inunense  possibilities  of  further  development. 

The  route  turns  left  in  the  center  of  the  village  and  crosses 
rolling  coimtiy  to  Prospect  (121. 5),  a  quiet  countiy  town,  so 
named  because  of  its  beautiful  environment.  The  route  turns 
to  the  right,  across  Marsh  River  and  arotmd  the  slopes  of  Eustis 
Mountain  (545  ft),  to  the  ferry  (car  and  two  persons  $1,  extra 
persons  ro  cts.  each)  and  over  the  Penobscot  to  Bucksport. 
By  the  ferry  on  the  right  are  the  walls  of  old  Fort  Knox. 

For  the  route  lo  Elisworih  via  Bangor,  see  Route  57  (p  822), 

12SM  BUCKSPORT.   AH  43  ft   Pop  {twp)  2216.   Hancock  Co. 

Settled  1762.  Mfg.  dried  fish.  Steamboats  connect 
daily  wuh  Bangor,  Belfast,  Camden,  R<ycklartd.  and  Boston. 

Bui  k^pori,  on  I  lie  east  bank  of  the  Penobscot  ,  oikc  an  im- 
portant shipbuilding  center,  still  sends  fishing  vessels  lo  the 
Grand  Banks.  Peary's  ship  the  "Roosevelt,"  which  he  used 
on  his  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  was  built  here.  The 
brick  buildings  of  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminaiy  (est« 
1851)  are  conspicuous  on  Oak  Hill  above  the  town. 

The  old  Robinson  House  has  been  a  tavern  since  1805,  but 

was  built  earlier  than  that  date.   A  former  landlord,  James  F. 

Moses,  was  the  original  of  the  character  "Old  Jed  Prouty," 

wellknown  to  Americans  through  its  portrayal  by  the  actor 

Richard  Golden,  who,  like  his  colleagues  in  stagecraft,  Dusiin 

and  William  Farnum.  is  a  native  of  Bucksport.    Among  the 

landmarks  are  the  Swazey  liuuse,  built  in  177  ^  the  old  Pond 

house  on  Main  St.,  and  the  Henr\'  Darlin  hou.^e.     The  Con- 

gregaiional  Church,  built  in  1811,  is  now  u>cd  as  the  town  liail. 

The  village  was  a  part  ol  the  old  Indian  domain  of  iViuago«t. 
Colonel  Jonatlian  Buck  buUt  the  first  sawmiU  here  and  gave  hia  name 
io  the  town,  which  was  incorporated  in  1792.   In  the  early  yean  of 
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the  Revolution  it  was  visited  by  the  British  fleet  and  the  citizens  fled 
to  Camden  and  left  the  place  deserted  until  1784.  After  the  war  it 
became  prominent  in  shipbuilding.  The  town  was  occufoed  for  «  time 
by  the  British  during  the  War  oi  1812,  but  little  damage  was  done. 

From  Bucksport  the  main  route  heads  eastward  through 
the  farming  village  of  Ojoand  (128.0)  to  Ellsworth  (p  811). 

Alternate  route  to  Ellsworth  via  Castine.  48.0  m. 

From  Orland  it  is  a  most  interesting  trip  along  the  shore  of 
Penobscot  Bay  to  Castine,  a  lovely  nM  town  with  a  romantic 
history,  and  now  a  summer  resort,  reaching  Eiisworth  via  the 
beautiful  shore  route  encircling  Blue  Hill. 

ISJO    CASTJ/slE.    Fop    {twp)    933.    Hancock    Co.    Sealed  1626, 
Indian  name  Majabigymduee.  Port  of  mUry.  Mfg*  fishing 

tines  end  twine.   Steamboats  to  Belfast  and  Rockland. 

Castine  is  a  fine  old  town  attractively  situated  near  the  tip 
of  the  breeze-swept  peni?i<\ila  of  PciUagDct.  The  English 
Fort  George,  still  in  good  [)rcsc*rvation.  has  a  commanding  site 
on  I  lie  hill  back  of  the  town  and  beautiful  views  arc  obtained 
from  the  ramparts.  A  rjuiet,  dignified  okl  village,  chiclly 
known  as  a  summer  resort,  a  number  of  fine  old  houses  still 
remain  to  attest  its  formor  commercial  importance.  A  State 
Normal  School  gives  a  modem  touch  to  the  village.  Noah 
Brooks  was  a  native  of  Castine  and  has  written  about  the  town 
in  his  "East  Coast  Talcs"  under  the  name  of  Fairport.  Whit- 
tier's  famous  poem  "Mogg  Megone"  is  likewise  concerned 
with  this  locality.  A  Castine  celebrity  recently  past,  the  poeti* 
cal  shipbuilder,  James  WVhster.  wrote  such  stirring  verse  as: 

"Most  manfully  lie  stood  the  test 
And  like  a  Hero  done  his  best 
But  human  nature  canoot  stand 
What  is  beyond  the  power  (if  man." 

No  town  in  Maine  has  such  a  romantic  history  as  Castine,  where 
five  different  nations  have  occupied  the  soil  and  have  fought  five  naval 
l>att]e.^  in  its  harbor.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  in  the 
long  debated  region  between  Penobscot  Ray  and  the  I'rovincef,  claimed 
by  the  French  as  .Acadia.  The  I*lymouth  Company  occupied  this 
peninsula  in  1620  for  a  trading  post,  but  it  was  captured  in  1635  by 
the  Frenchman,  D'Aulnay,  who  erec  ted  strong  fortifu  ations.  In 
1674  a  Dutch  fleet  took  Pcntagoet  after  suffering  some  losses.  In 
1667  the  Baron  St.  CasUn,  a  French  nobleman  of  the  Pyrenees,  came 
to  Pcntagoet.  married  the  daughter  of  the  Sachem  of  the  Tarratines 
and  became  the  champion  of  Catholicism  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
His  lineal  dcscendanis  ruled  over  the  Tarrutines  until  1800.  In  1688 
Sir  Edmond  Andros  plundered  the  settlement  and  Castine  retaliated 
in  \fnj(,  by  destroying'  ihe  EnrJi-^h  dilonv  at  Pemaquid.  Neu-  Knp- 
landers  settled  here  in  1700  and  later  the  place  was  strongly  garri.suned 
by  the  British  who  built  Fort  George.  John  Moore,  a  captain  in  this 
garrison,  was  destined  to  become  a  hero  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
of  the  Vapo|f<mir  war*?.  death  before  Corunna  inspired  Wolfe's 

celebrated  lines,  acclaimed  by  Byron  as  "the  most  perfect  ode  in  the 
language": 
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"Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  discharRed  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried." 
On  July  28,  1779,  1200  Massachusetts  militiamen  supported  by  artillery 
under  Paul  Revere,  and  a  formidable  tleet  with  an  additional  landing 
force  of  1500.  stormed  the  heiRhts  and  secured  a  foothold.    But  delay 
and  disagreement  led  the  Americans  to  intrench.    Meanwhile  the 
British  fleet  arrived  and  destroyed  the  American  squadron  and  dis- 
persed the  land  forces.    Castine  was  held  by  the  British  from  1779  to 
1783,  and  was  again  taken  and  held  by  their  troops  in  the  War  of  1S13. 


FORT  GEORGE.  CASTINE 


From  Castine  to  Ellsworth  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trips 
in  the  State,  much  of  it  following  close  to  the  shore  and  encir- 
cling the  wellknown  Blue  Hills.  These  dirt  and  gravel  roads 
extend  for  almost  the  entire  distance,  with  several  recently 
much  improved  sections.  The  route  encircles  Hatch's  Cove 
and  runs  along  at  an  altitude  of  about  200  feet  above  Baga- 
duce  and  the  narrows  to  North  Castine  (18.0),  past  North 
Bay  through  Penobscot  (23.0)  to  South  Penobscot  (24.0). 

Note.  From  South  Penobscot  a  further  detour  may  be  made  over 
country  roads  along  a  series  of  inlets  and  ponds  to  Sargentville  and 
Brooklin,  a  road  winding  along  Eggemoggin  Reach.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  Caterpillar  Hill  just  outside  Sargentville  gives  a  beautiful 
panorama  overlooking  Walkers  Pond  and  the  Reach  with  its  scat- 
tered islands  while  the  Camden  Hills  in  the  distance  form  a  background. 
From  Sedgwick  there  are  two  roads  to  Blue  Hill,  one  along  a  series  of 
inlets  from  the  ocean,  the  other  skirting  the  border  of  Blue  Hill  Bay, 
the  more  picturesque  of  the  two;  both  arc  good  country  roads. 

From  South  Penobscot  the  direct  route  strikes  across  the 
hills  attaining  an  altitude  of  almost  400  feet,  near  the  Blue 
Hill  Mineral  Spring,  and  skirts  Blue  Hill  (940  ft),  the  namesake 
of  the  village  of 

27.0    BLUE  HILL.    Pop  (twp)  1462.    Hancock  Co.    Settled  1762. 
Steamboats  connect  daily  with  Rockland. 

Blue  Hill  is  a  pleasant  village  on  Blue  Hill  Harbor  at  the 

head  of  Blue  Hill  Bay.    The  beautiful  surroundings  have  made 

this  a  favorite  summering  place  and  there  are  a  number  of 

attractive  estates  in  the  vicinity.    The  Blue  Hill  Hotel  was 

formerly  an  old  tavern  and  there  arc  several  houses  dating 
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from  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  inter* 
esting  is  the  Parson  Fisher  plat  c  of  1798.  Parker  Point,  now 
an  exclusive  summer  resort,  takes  its  name  from  a  settler  of  a 
century  ago  who  once  owned  all  of  this  lantl. 

The  old  Douglas  Copper  Mine  at  Blue  11  ill.  long  idle,  w.is  in 
1Q17  purchased  by  the  Aiiicrican  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  will  again  be  uperaled.  There  are  abuui  60.000 
tons  of  low  grade  copper  ore  in  sight  wliich  will  he  miru  d  and 
shipped  to  the  Terlh  Aniboy,  X.J.,  smellers,  where  it  wiii  have 
an  especial  value  as  a  flux  in  smelting  other  ores. 

The  direct  road  turns  north  over  the  shoulder  of  Blue  Hill 
and  passes  through  the  little  villages  of  Surry  (33.5)  and  East 
Surry  (36.5)»  which  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  vaca- 
tion resorts,  and  then  reaches  Ellsworth  (40.5). 

From  Oriand  the  maiii  route  traverses  a  hill  country  with 
several  ponds  and  swamps  in  the  valleys.  It  passes  through 
the  hamlet  of  Kasi  Oriand  (131.0)  and  on  to 

145j0   ELLSWORTH.   JUi  112  ft.    Pa^  (iwp)  JS49,   Shire  toum  of 

Hancock    Co.     Mfg.  himbcr,   foundry  and  mttctdnt  Mht^ 

products,  carnoiji's ,  and  shoes;  hardwood. 

KUsworlh,  a  ^  a y  ami  port  of  entry  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Union  river,  has  a  considerable  lumber  trade^  a  foundry 
and  shipyard,  a  large  hardwood  mill,  and  other  minor  manu- 
factories, which  are  supplied  with  good  waterpower  from  a 
concrete  dam  seventy-two  feet  high,  which  also  supplies  the 
electric  power  for  Bar  Harbor.  Nearby  there  is  a  large  U.S. 
Fish  Hatchery. 

Mt.  Desert  lies  nine  miles  to  the  R  uth;  Bar  Harbor  is 

twenty  miles  from  Ellsworth.  The  island  of  Mt.  Desert, 
Indian  name  Pcnu  tir, — renowned  for  its  mountain  and  coast 
scenery,  and  for  the  famous  resort  of  Bar  Harbor,  15  miles 
long,  from  4  to  12  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  loo  square  miles. 
The  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  have  no  parallel 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  until  we  reach  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  South 
America,  and  they  are  much  more  imposing  than  their  moder- 
ate elevation  (goo-1500  ft)  would  suggest.  Roughly  parallel 
ridges  extend  from  north  to  south,  separated  by  narrow  val- 
leys, one  of  which  is  occupied  by  Somes  Sound,  a  fiord  pcnc- 
trating  to  the  heart  of  the  island.  There  are  thirteen  principal 
peaks  of  which  the  highest  is  Mt.  Green  (1527  ft)  on  the  east 
si'1r  The  village  improvement  associations,  thanks  largely  to 
Dr.  vS.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  novelist,  have  done  much  in  introduc- 
ing paths  and  wellmarked  trails,  and  the  roads,  which  are 
excelknl.  are  now  open  to  aulotnol>ik's.  The  Sieur  de  Mont 
National  Park  includes  about  5000  acres  southwest  of  Bar 
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Harbor.     It  was  formerly  oontrolkd  by  an  organization 

of  summer  rcsiVlcnts  under  the  leadership  of  Georpe  B. 
Dorr  of  Boston  and  Ex-president  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  was 
acrcpted  by  President  Wilson  for  the  GovcmmenL  in  1916.  It 
in(  liuk's  the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  center  of  the 
islaiid,  tracts  that  have  little  value  beyond  their  natural 
beauty.  In  the  rcicivation  arc  Kaglc  Lake  and  Jordan's 
Pond,  which  furnish  water  for  Bar  Harbor  and  Seal  Harbor, 
respectively;  Green  Mountain;  Pidtet  Mountain,  overlooking 
the  village  of  Bar  Harbor;  Fawn  Pond  and  its  shores,  whi(£ 
was  given  by  the  late  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  novelist  and  ph3rsidan; 
a  tract  of  147  acres,  including  Beehive  Mountain,  and  part  of 
the  famous  ocean  drive,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Homans  of 
Boston;  Bnrr's  Hill,  overlooking  the  village  of  Seal  Harbor, 
the  gift  of  George  B.  Cooksey  of  New  York.  This  is  the  site 
from  where  Samuel  de  rham[)lain  tirst  saw  the  mountains  of 
Mt  Dr^nf.  A  large  boulder  with  a  brass  tablet,  conuncmo- 
raiiiig  ilic  (li>covery,  lies  on  a  site  overlooking  the  sea. 

The  inland  was  discovered  by  Champlain  in  1D04,  while  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  westward  from  the  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  Uie 
St.  Ooix  ri\tT.  On  Sept.  5,  1604,  he  records:  "We  pa<;scd  near  to  an 
island  some  four  or  five  leagues  long,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
we  just  escaped  hehig  lost  on  a  rock  that  was  |iist  awash  and  made  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  our  boat.  From  this  island,  to  the  mainland 
on  the  nortli  the  distance  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces.  The 
island  is  bigli  and  notched  in  places  so  thai  from  the  sea  it  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  range  uf  seven  or  eight  mountains.  The  summits  are 
all  bare  and  nx  ky.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  pines*  firs  and  birches. 
I  named  it  l&le  des  Moots  Deserts." 

The  region  was  declared  French  soil  by  "that  lusty  gallant,  that  very 
devil,"  Henry  of  Navarre.  In  160S  a  colony  was  established  here  by 
dissatisfied  Jesuits  from  Port  Royal,  but  this  was  broken  up  in  16 16 
by  (njvernor  Argall  of  \'irt:iuia,  who  tore  Huwn  the  Catholic  crosses 
and  carried  many  of  the  colonists  away  as  t-ai)tives.  From  this  date 
the  island  wa->  indeed  deserted;  neither  Kngiish  nor  French  dared 
settle  there,  each  fearing  a  raid  from  the  other's  colonial  privateers. 
At  last  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Louisburg  and  Qaebec  opened  the 
way  to  a  flood  of  Yankee  immigrants;  in  1761  a  Gloucester  pioneer, 
Abraham  Some?,  spied  out  the  I.inil  aii<i  soon  brout^ht  his  famiN-.  -set- 
tling at  the  head  of  Somes  Sound  and  building  the  tirst  huusc  in  Somes- 
ville  in  1763.    His  descendants  are  still  a  power  in  the  land. 

These  sq-aatter^  fr^m  Massarhti-;ett>  were  sturdier  than  the  rightful 
owners,  the  iJeOreguires,  who  took  possession  at  Hull's  Cover  in  1787 
and  died  penniless  in  i8ie.  Their  title  was  a  grant  of  France  in  168^ 
recognized  by  the  (ieneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1787  through 
the  inJliienrc  of  f.afa>  ette  atul  Thoma-^  JetTerson.  On  this  grant  atC 
based  all  the  Bar  Harbor  real  estate  titles  luday. 

About  1850  a  few  artists  and  summer  folk  visited  the  island  and 
adverii-nl  ilu  magnlfi.' ni  -icenery  <o  well  that  Bar  Iiarln>r  l)eranie  a 
more  and  more  iashionablc  and  frequented  summer  resort  until  today 
it  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  land.  Among  the  early  summer  folk 
were  Alpheus  Hardy,  the  Welds,  the  Minots,  the  Dorrs,  and  other 
Bostonian^.  Oliver  Wendell  Hulme'!  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Dorr  cottage  ou  ilie  .Schooner  Head  ruud. 
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20M  BAR  HABBOR.  Po>   {tuf)   U41.   Hancock   Co.  SMed 

1763.    Summer  resort.    Steamboats  daily  to  Rockland. 

Bar  H:irl)or,  second  only  to  Ne^^•port  as  the  resort  of  fn'^hion, 
is  beautifully  situalid  on  ihe  cast  coast  of  Mt.  Desert,  on 
Frenchnuuis  Bay,  opiKJsitc  the  Utile  Porcupine  Islands,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  northeast  base  of  Green  Mountain. 
The  name  is  derived  ironi  a  sand  bar  which  is  uncovered  a  I  low 
water.  There  is  a  fine  view  across  the  harbor  of  the  hills  on 
the  mainland.  It  Is  the  laigest  town  in  the  State,  with  a 
valuation  of  over  $6,000,000. 

The  noteworthy  Shore  Walk  or  Tow  Path,  like  the  Cliff 
Walk  at  Newport,  has  the  sea  on  one  side  and  beautiful  villas 
and  lawns  on  the  other.  It  starts  beyond  the  Rockaway  Hotel, 
passes  the  Mt.  Desert  Reading  Room,  Balance  Rock  a  little 
further  on,  and  the  stone  tower  rtt  the  cnrl  of  the  bowling 
alley  lu-longing  to  the  \'illa  Kdgemere,  then  Kerf  Point,  the 
Briars.  Redwood,  Kenarden  Lodge,  and  Cromweiis  Harbor, 
whence  a  private  road  leads  to  the  south  end  of  Main  Street. 
At  CTomwell.N  Harbor  is  the  George  W.  \  anderbilt  estate. 

There  are  a  great  many  walks  and  drives.  Some  of  the  most 
attractive  short  excursions  are  to  Eagle  Lake  (280  ft)  and 
the  Kebo  Valley  Country  Club,  a  center  of  the  fashionable  life. 
The  Building  of  Arts  is  a  Greek  edifice  with  an  open  amphi- 
theater, as  well  as  a  concert  hall,  for  dramatic  performances 
and  concerts.  The  ascent  of  Green  Mountain  (1507  ft),  either 
by  the  carriage  road  or  on  foot ,  is  a  popular  excursion. 

The  Ocean  Drive,  returning  by  the  Gorcr<\  is  a  splendid  trip 
of  twelve  miles  taking  in  some  of  the  luiest  jwints  on  the 
island.  ll  leaves  Bar  Harbor  by  Main  St.  and  proceeds  <iouih 
to  Schcxjiier  Mead  (.3.8),  so  called  from  a  white  stain  un  the 
rock  which  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  aaW  of  a  boat.  Near 
here  is  the  Spouting  Horn  and  the  Anemone  Cave.  A  mile 
beyond  a  detour  to  the  left  leads  to  Great  Head,  a  bold  promon- 
tory (140  ft),  commanding  a  fine  view.  Another  detour,  a 
mile  and  a  half  further  on,  leads  to  the  Otter  Cliffs  (188  ft), 
with  a  good  view.  Here,  turning  to  the  right,  the  route  goes 
north  through  the  Gorge  to  Bar  Harbor,  with  Newport  Moun- 
tain on  the  right  and  Dry  Mountain  on  the  left. 

Another  excursion  is  to  the  former  home  of  the  DeGrr^fiire 
family  at  Hulls  Cove,  via  the  Bay  Drive.  The  so-caiied 
Twenty-two  Mile  Drive  proceeds  via  the  Eagle  Lake  Road  to 
the  north  end  t)f  Somes  Sound,  along  the  cast  shore  of  the 
Sound  10  Northea.sL  Harbor,  and  past  Seal  Harbor  by  the 
beautiful  Sea  Cliff  Drive  to  Otter  Creek  and  the  Gorge.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  trips  over  excellent  roads  with  ever- 
changing  panoramas  of  sea,  lake,  and  mountain,  and  pedes- 
trians mil  find  an  endless  variety  of  walks. 
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Seal  Hakbqr,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  a  cove  with  a  splendid  bathing  beach.  This  is  a  grow- 
ing summer  colony  with  a  number  of  fine  estates.  Near  here 
is  the  beautiful  Jordan  Pond.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.»  has  a 
large  estate  on  t  he  hills  back  of  the  village. 

Northeast  Harbor  is  an  exclusive  summer  colony  on  the 
promonton,'  between  the  harbor  and  Somes  Sound.  The 
north  5i(ie  of  the  harbor  is  enclosed  l)y  the  peninsula  of  Aslicou 
and  Hear  Island  lies  at  its  mouth.  The  colony  here  has 
rather  an  intellectual  lone  and  among  the  residents  is  former 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

A  little  further  out  arc  Sutton  Island  with  Great  Cranberry 
Isle  and  Little  Cranberry  Isle,  and  beyond,  Baker  Island  and 
its  lighthouse.  Most  of  these  islands  have  summer  colonies. 
Off  the  promontory  lies  Greening  Island^  at  the  mouth  of  Somes 
Sound.  Across  the  Sound  is  Southwest  Harbor,  another 
flourishing  colony,  noted  for  its  yachting  and  for  its  deep-sea 
fishing.  It  is  reached  at  consider;ib1e  length  by  the  road  via 
Somes ville,  a  village  at  the  head  of  the  Snund  where  there  is 
an  inn  much  frcquenletl  for  its  chicken  dmners  and  [X)povcrs. 
Fernaids  Point,  two  miles  aljove,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Jesuits'  luckless  little  colony.  Three  miles  to  the  south  is  the 
Sea  Wall,  a  curious  pebble  ridge,  a  mile  long  and  15  tecl  high. 
The  trip  up  the  Sound  by  boat  is  very  beautiful,  for  its  cliff 
scenery  is  as  fine  as  some  of  the  Norwegian  fjords.  Perhaps 
the  finest  point  is  at  Eagle  Cliff  where  the  wall-like  face  of  Dog 
Mountam,  on  the  left,  rises  sheer  from  the  water  to  a  height 
of  nearly  500  feet.  Not  far  beyond  are  the  granite  quarries 
which  supplied  material  used  in  the  piers  of  Brookl3m  Bridge. 

R.  54  §  2.    Ellsworth  to  Calais.  100  0  m. 

From  KUsworlh  to  Machias  the  road  passo  over  a  pleasant 
rolling  country  and  through  sewi.d  villages,  part  of  the  great 
blueberry  region  of  Maine.  Three  quarters  of  the  country's 
supply  of  blueberries  for  canning  purposes  come  from  Washing- 
ton County.  The  back  country  which  stretches  away  to  the 
north  is  still  largely  woodland,  a  regbn  of  numberless  lakes  and 
streams  and  a  favorite  hunting  and  fishing  ground. 

The  route  now  follows  county  and  town  roads  toward  the 
support  of  which  the  State  contributes. 

Note.  A  less  direct  but  also  less  hiUy  route  follows  the  coast 
line  via  Hancock,  and  Sullivan  Harbor,  where  the  view  of 

Mt.  Desert  excels  that  from  any  other  point,  past  the  summer 
resort  of  Sorrento.  At  West  Ciouldsboro  fiq.o)  the  road  forks 
left,  turning  inland  across  gently  roiling  country  through 
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Gouldsboro,  Steuben,  and  Millbridpc  to  Harriogtoii  (41.0), 
where  it  joins  the  shorter  route  given  below. 

The  ilirett  route  takr>  ihe  left  fork  at  North  Hancock  Tost 
Ollkc  (6.5),  at  the  head  ui  Kilkenny  Cove,  and  climbs  over  a 
two-miie-wide  peninsula  to  the  hamlet  of  Lgy\)i  (8.7)  on  Eg>'pt 
Bay.  Skirting  the  irregular  shore  d  Taunton  Bay,  the  road 
parallels  R.R.  to 

FRANKUN,  Pop  itwp)  1161.  Hmeock  Co.  SttUtd  1794. 
Mfy*  tumher  mui  grmi^. 

This  quiet  village  is  remote  from  the  tourist  and  summer 
resort  atmosphere.  The  forests  and  quarries  among  the  ponds 
supply  wood  and  stone  for  local  industries. 

At  Franklin  the  road  forks  left  at  the  Cherr>'fiel(i  sign  p^ost 
and  crosses  R.R.  'The  route  leads  down  across  a  \)rook  and 
then  up  into  the  woods,  leaving  Donnells  Pond  and  the 
Tar  Pond  on  the  right,  and  climbing  over  a  steep  hiU  at  the 
further  side  of  which  are  Long  and  Great  Tunk  Ponds.  After 
crossing  R.R.  (29.0),  the  road  forks  to  the  left  into 

29.$  CHBkRYFtSLD.  Pop  Hwp)  1499.   Wnhington  Co.  Settttd 
J7S7.   Mfg.  cmriagtt,  wood  prndueU  md  bimber,  oormtd 

blueberries. 

This  is  a  little  business  center  on  the  Narragiiagus  river,  on 
the  edge  of  the  blueberry  barrens.  The  route  continues  east- 
ward up  a  steep  hill  and  across  a  wcKxiy  countryside  to 

35^    HARRINGTON,    Pop  ijwp)  1020.    Settled  176S. 

The  vOlage  is  pleasantly  placed  near  the  head  of  the  Har- 
rington river  and  is  occupied  with  bluebeny-canning  and 
boatbuilding. 

The  route  leads  through  the  hamlet  of  Columbia  Falls 
(40.5),  where  it  crosses  the  Pleasant  river  and  takes  the  right 
fork  at  R.R.    Passing  through  Jonesboro  (48.8),  the  route 

continues  :htoss  a  scantily  inhabited  country  to 

61M    MACHIAS.    Pop  >twp'  2089.    Shire  town  of  Washingfon  Co. 
Settled  176S.   Indian  name  Machisses,  "bad  small  jaUt." 
Port  of  EtUnt'  MSg.  iumbor,  cmrhges,  and  wood  pvodueU, 
Machias  is  a  village  with  lumber  mterests  on  the  river  of 

the  same  name,  the  scene  of  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 'The  Lexington  of  the  Sea.'  Indian  hieroglyphics  are 
found  on  Birch  ancl  Clarks  Points  and  on  Hog  Island. 

In  1633  the  Enk'li^H  opened  :>  tr  idinfj  'it.ition  here  whirh  tin-  I'rnu  h 
destroyed;  they  in  turn  were  unable  to  settle  here  and  the  EnKii^h  at 
last  gained  a  foothold  in  1763-  '*  After  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  the  cap- 
tain of  an  armctl  British  ship  '  Mar;:arctta'  saw  a  liberty  imlc  on  shore 
which  he  ordered  cut  down,  but  the  Machias  patriots  replied  'Never!' 
A  band  of  fishermen  soon  seized  the  schooner  and  killed  the  captain. 
This  was  the  first  British  vessel  captured  by  the  Americans."  The  old 
Bnrnhnm  Tavern  (1760)  is  ^till  ^tandinR;  here  the  wounded  were 
brought  after  the  capture  of  the  British  schooner.  In  18x2  the  town 
.  was  captured  by  the  British. 
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The  shortest  and  best  route  from  Machias  to  Cakiis  crosses 
the  Machuis  river,  a  coastal  stream,  tifty  miles  in  length,  which 
furnishes  a  little  waterpower  and  log-driving.  Following  the 
north  bank  to  the  little  village  of  East  Machias  (65.0),  the  road 
passes  the  foot  of  Hadley  Lake  to  th^  Jeft.  On  the  right  is 
Gardiner  Lake,  eight  miles  long,  home  of  the  summer  camp 
of  Engineering  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  country  is  woody  and  thinly  settled.  Beyond  the  R.R. 
crossing  (71.0),  the  road  leaves  Rocky  Lake  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  northwest  and  bears  lo  the  right  at  the  fork  (7/;  ")  past 
Patrick  Lake  on  the  left  and  Cathance  Lake  on  the  right,  to 
the  hamlet  of  MLUDVbhMPS  (87.0).  near  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  At  the  crossroads,  one  mile  beyond  the  village,  the 
road  Luriis  to  the  left  and  then  left  again  at  the  Baung  sign 
post.  From  here,  the  road  is  gravel-surfaced.  On  the  left, 
half  a  mile  from  the  route,  is  the  little  village  of  Banng. 

From  here  the  road  descends  toward  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Croix  river  and  enters  the  manufacturing  village  of  MnxTOWN 
((^.5),  from  which  it  is  a  short  run  along  the  riverbank  to 

lOOM  CALAIS,   Pop  ijtwp)  6116.    Washington  Co*  SMwd  17T9. 

Mfg.  lumber,  cotton,  shoes;  shipbuilding. 

Calais,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  shipping  cities  of 
America  and  stiU  important  in  this  respect,  is  situate<l  on  the 
St.  Croix  river,  which  here  divides  Maine  ironi  the  pruvince 
of  ^iew  Brunswick.  The  valley  here  is  wide  and  deep  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  bold  and  picturesque.  The  Inter- 
national Bridge  connects  the  dty  with  the  Canadian  town  of 
St.  Stephen.  Although  Calais  hardly  ships  a  tenth  of  the 
lumber  it  did  a  few  decades  ago,  it  still  largely  depends  upon 
the  great  trees  which  grow  at  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Croix 
for  its  prosperity.  The  river  is  100  miles  long  and  besides  its 
use  for  logg^ing  purposes  it  affords  20,500  h.p.  A  good  road 
leads  north  to  Houlton  (R.  57,  p  822). 

Calais  is  the  birihj)lace  and  summer  home  of  Prof.  C.  T. 
Cupeland,  that  caustic  \vu  Ucluved  of  Harvard  men,  to  whom 
he  is  known  familiarly  as  'Copey.'  Here,  too,  was  born  his 
disciple,  Henry  Alilner  Rideout,  author  of  "Beached  Keels" 
and  "Dragon's  Blood."  ''Even  when  I  first  beheld  hun/' 
says  Mr.  Copeland»  "barefoot,  ardent,  with  pockets  full  of 
fish,  there  was  discernible  an  essayist  and  weaver  of  romances 
beneath  his  scaly  integument." 

BIk'  Island,  now  Calais,  was  probably  visited  in  the  winter  of  1604  05 
by  ricrrc  du  (]ua>t,  although  the  fir^t  settlement  was  not  until  177Q. 
ll  was  iticorporalcd  as  a  luwii  in  i6og  uiid  charlcriU  a>  a  city  in  1651. 
During  the  War  of  181 2,  the  citizens  of  Calais  and  St.  Stephen  formed 
an  agreement  by  which  they  refrained  from  mutual  hoitiUties. 
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R.  55.   BRUNSWICK  to  QUEBEC.  253.0  m. 

This  route  for  dghty  miles  follows  the  beautiful  Kennebec 
valley  through  the  busy  little  cities  of  Gardiner  and  Augusta 
and  the  summer  resort  country  of  the  Belgrade  Lakes.  Thence 
the  route  runs  northward  through  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Maine  woods  midway  between  Rangeley  and  Moosehead 
Lakes.  It  crosses  the  height  of  land  overlooking  the  Lauren- 
tide  hills  and  the  Chaudiere  river  at  the  international  boundary 
and  descends  the  Chaudiere  valley  to  Quebec. 

The  rood  is  State  and  Natiqnal  Highway  to  the  Canadian 
line,  in  good  condition,  except  the  rough  stretch  of  40  miles 
over  the  watershed  and  the  boundary.  The  Canadian  section 
is  good  gravel  for  60  miles  and  macadam  for  the  last  20; 
$75,000  a  year  (191 5-18)  has  been  set  aside  for  this  highway 
by  the  Provmce  of  Quebec. 

R.  55  I  1.  Brunswick  to  Augusta.  35.0  m. 

The  route  crosses  the  Androscoggin  river  from  Brunswick 
and  turns  right,  through  the  quiet  old  village  of  Topsbam, 
where  there  are  several  houses  of  a  ripe  old  age.  The  road 
follows  the  riverbanky  crossing  Muddy  River  and  climbing 
Sprague  hill,  which  overlooks  the  confluence  of  the  Andros- 
coggin and  the  Kennebec  at  Merrymeeting  Bay  and  affords 
a  lovely  view. 

The  route  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec  closely 
all  the  way  to  Augusta.  It  soon  passes  through  Bowdoinham 
(9.0),  a  farming  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Kennebec, 
North  Buwdoiii,  a  lew  miles  away,  has  sonic  huu:>ea  which 
will  interest  the  antiquarian:  the  old  Baker  Tavern,  the 
John  Dennet  House,  and  others. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  bQwnd,  the  route  turns  right  and 
descends  to  the  meadows  by  the  river.  Beyond  the  village 
of  Richmond  (17.8)  it  passes  Iceboro,  a  village  about  eight 
miles  below  Gardiner  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Kennebec,  which  is 
said  to  have  the  largest  ice  houses  in  the  world.  About  a 
million  tons  are  shipped  yearly  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GARDINER.   Ait  22  ft,   Fop  Sill.   KenMhee  Co,  SHUwd 

1759.    Mfg.  Paper,  shoes,  and  machinery. 

Gardiner  is  a  thriving'  Jittle  manulacturing  riiy  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cobbosseecontee  and  the  KeiiiKln-c  rivers. 
The  Kennebec  is  ascended  by  large  vessels  to  this  pL>int,  giving 
the  city  water  traflic  in  lumber  and  ice,  and  the  Cobbossee- 
contee river  falls  130  feet  in  one  mile,  lurnishing  good  power 
for  paper,  flour,  and  saw  mills,  and  shoe  factories.  The  Com- 
mon is  on  Church  Hill  (125  ft),  from  which  there  is  a  good 
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view.  Tlu'  residential  section  of  the  town  is  on  ibis  hijSfh 
land  with  the  business  section  along  the  rivcrbank.  (>piK)5itc 
(ianhner  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kennebec  is  its  parent  village 
o£  rillston.  About  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Gardiner  is  Lake 
Cobbosseecontee  with  good  bass  fishing.  It  bdongs  to  the 
same  group  as  the  Belgrade  Lakes  (p  793). 

GanlintT  was  founded  by  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  (1707-B6)  and 

called  Giirdinerston  When  incorporated  in  1779  it  was  reaAmed 
Pitt&toa  because  the  founder  was  then  a  Tory,  but  in  i8oj  the  part  of 
Pittston  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec  was  incorporated  as  a 

separate  town,  an<l,  a>  it>  prosperity  w;i-  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  grandson  of  the  founder,  the  present  name  was  adopted.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  iH^g. 

HALLOWELL.    Ait  SJ  Jt,    Pop  2864.    Kennebec  Co.  Settled 
J7S4,  Mfg.  granite.  Paper,  and  $hoe», 
'  Hallowell,  chi^y  noted  for  its  large  granite  quarries,  is  a 
quiet  little  dty  on  the  Kennebec  just  below  Augusta. 

SSjO  AUGUSTA  {p  792). 

R.  55  §  2.    Augusta  to  Quebec.  218.0  m. 

From  Augusta  to  Water ville,  follow  Route      (p  702). 

At  Waterville  the  route  conlinues  via  Mam  St.  northward 
through  the  village  of  Fairfield  Center  (23.0).  The  country 
is  hilly,  but  there  are  no  severe  grades. 

Note.  The  State  Highway  follows  the  west  bank  of  the 
Kennebec  river,  but  has  been  in  bad  repair  of  late. 

35.8   SKOWHEGAN.   Pop  {twp)  534 J.   Shira  town  of  Somerset 
Co,  Settled  1770.   Indian  name  meaning  "  spearing,"  or 

"  watering  place."    Mfg.  pulp,  paper,  and  woolens. 

Skowhegan  is  a  manufacturing  town  on  the  Kennebec. 
There  are  several  century-oid  houses  and  taverns  here,  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  fine  old  Dyer  house 
and  the  Locke  Tavern  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

In  1823  Skowhegan  was  separaied  from  Canaau  and  called 
Milburn.  In  1836  its  present  name  was  adopted.  Benedict 
Arnold's  expedition  camped  here  on  its  way  to  Quebec  in  1775. 

Note.  From  Skowhegan,  a  longer  route  follows  the  State 
Highway  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Kennebec  through 
Norridgewock  (5.5;  p  775),  and  then  turns  north  through 
the  industrial  village  of  Madison  (13.5)  and  North  Anson 
(18.5;  p  790).  Crossing  the  Kennebec,  this  detour  joins  the 
main  route  at  Solon  (26.5). 

The  direct  route  from  Skowhegan  leads  over  a  very  good 
road  across  a  rather  hilly  country.  Leaving  the  town  via 

Madison  Ave.,  the  route  follows  the  trolley  to  the  hamlet  of 
Madison  Center  (41.0)  beside  Hayden  Lake,  and  forks  right. 
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Solon  (50.0)  is  a  pleasant  village  near  the  Carritunk  Falls 
of  the  Kennebec.  The  tlelour  from  Skow  began  through  Xor- 
ridgewock  and  North  Anson  rejoins  the  route  here. 

The  Highw  ay  continues  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Kennebec, 
passing  through  Bingham  (58. 5).  The  road  now  grows  nar- 
rower and  enters  the  twenty-mile  canyon  of  the  Kennebec, 
from  500  to  I  icx)  feet  deep. 

Going  straight  through  the  crossroads  hamlet  of  Carritunk 
the  route  reaches  The  Forks  (81,0)  at  the  confliu-ncc  of  the 
Dead  nvcT,  from  the  left,  and  the  Kennebec,  from  the  right. 

The  route  bears  left  -aIou^  Dead  River  for  a  mile  and  then 
leads  up  over  the  hiU>,  climbing  by  a  rather  rough  and  narrow 
road  lo  the  height  of  land  between  the  Kennebec  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  basins.  Passing  by  Lake  Parlin  (96.5),  on  the 
right,  the  road  reaches  Jackman  (109.0),  where  the  U.S. 
Customs  Office  is  located.  A  State  Highway  is  under  con- 
struction from  here  to  Rockwood,  on  Moosehead  Lake. 

The  road  winds  onward  and  upward  to  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary line  (134.0),  where  the  descent  toward  the  Chaudiere  val- 
ley commences.  The  view  northward  extends  to  the  range 
of  the  Laurcntidcs.  beyond  Quebec. 

1  his  section  of  the  road  (lo  St.  Cienrpe)  is  the  least  improved 
on  the  route.  It  passes  through  Armstrong  (135. 5),  St.  Clune 
(144.5),  Jersey  (152.0),  and  St.  George,  little  Canadian  ham- 
lets, jt)iiHiig  tlie  Chaudiere  river  at  the  last  named.  The  road 
from  here  on  is  very  good.  At  Beaucevilxe  (164.0)  is  the 
Canadian  Customs  Office.  The  road  follows  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  through  a  thinly  populated  country,  where  little 
English  is  spoken.  The  villages  on  the  route  are:  St.  Joseph 
(174.0),  Beauce  Junction  (179.5),  Ste.  Marie  (1S6.5),  where 
the  road  leaves  the  river,  Scott  Junction  (191.5),  St.  Henri 
(206.0),  and  Levis  (217.5),  where  the  Quebec  ferr>'  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  situated  (25  cents,  car  and  driver;  5 
cents,  each  passenger). 
228U)  QUEBEC, 
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R.  56.    NEW  POKT  to  MOOSEHEAD  LAKE.  57.0  m. 

The  route  leads  across  a  pleasant  fanning  country  which 
grows  wilder  and  more  hilly  beyond  Ciuillord.  Moosehead 
Lake,  the  goal  of  this  trip,  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
in  New  England,  in  the  heart  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  region. 
An  attractive  variant  from  this  route  is  the  Highway  between 
Guilford  and  Bangor  which  connects  the  Moosehead  Lake 
country  with  the  Bar  Harbor  district.  The  main  route  and 
this  connecting  link  are  Sute  Highways  except  a  ten*mile 
stretch  of  good  town  road.   The  roads  are  mainly  gravel. 

The  route  starts  from  Newport  (p  705)  on  High  St.,  at  the 
crossroads.  It  cros'^ts  R.R.  a  mile  from  the  village  and  fol- 
lows the  tracks,  on  the  right,  into  the  typical  agricultural 
village  of  Corinna  (6.5).  The  route  crosses  R.R.  here  and 
bears  left.  Two  miles  and  a  half  beyond,  it  turns  left,  at  the 
crossroads,  and  again  ut  the  end  of  the  road  (13.5). 

ISM  DEXTER.  Alt  380  ft.  Pop  {twp)  3S30,  Penobscot  Co.  Set- 
tied  1801.  Mfg.  woolens,  lumber  and  foundry  products, 
and  canned  goods. 

The  road  goes  straight  through  the  little  manufacturing 
town.  Four  miles  beyond,  the  route  leaves  the  State  High- 
way which  Icrifls  to  Dover,  and  bears  left  at  the  crossroads, 
passing  through  ilic  villages  of  Silvers  Mills  (20.5)  and  Sanger- 
ville  (28.5),  both  with  woolen  mills,  turning  left  (28.5),  and 
then  forking  right  parallel  with  the  l*iscaUi(iuis  river. 

In  the  village  of  Guilford  (30.0;  the  route  rejoins  the  State 
Highway,  bearing  left  on  Elm  St.  Guilford  is  also  the  point 
where  the  route  to  Bangor,  via  Dover,  branches  to  the  east. 

The  route  continues  beside  the  nv&  throu^  Abbot  Lower 
Village  (34.0),  and  Abbot  (35.5).  At  the  latter  it  crosses  the 
river  and  turns  left,  bearing  right  beyond  the  school  house 
(37.5).  Passing  through  Monson  (41.5),  where  there  are 
some  fine  slate  quarries  of  the  Portland-Monson  Slate  Com- 
pany, the  ro:ul  forks  left  half  a  mile  beyond,  ai  the  Moosehead 
Lake  sign  post,  leading  uphill  through  a  wild  count r>'.  At  an 
intersection  a  guide  post  is  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  moose  horns, 
placed  there  back  in  the  thirties.  Thoreau  mentions  them  in  his 
"  Maine  Woods."  At  the  crossroads  (47.5)  the  road  bears  right 
to  Greenville  (55.5),  and  Greenville  Junction  (57.0),  the  starting 
point  for  steamers  to  Kineo.   Kineo  is  Abeniaki  for  "I  love." 

Moosehead  Lake,  the  krgest  in  Maine,  and  the  largest 
inland  body  of  water  wholly  in  New  England,  is  35  miles  long 
and  from  i  to  15  wide  with  a  shore  Une  of  about  400  miles. 
The  lake  lies  1000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
wilderness  of  northern  Maine,  a  land  of  mountain,  lake,  and 
forest,  world  iamous  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  center.  The 
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Steamer  from  Gfcenvilk  runs  to  Deer  Island  and  (17.0)  the  Mt. 

Kineo  House,  on  ^  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  lake  on 
the  cast  siflc  to  within  a  mile  of  the  opposite  shore.  Back  of 
the  hotel  rises  Mt.  Kineo  (1760  ft).  This  is  one  of  the  favorite 
resorts  of  Maine  and  among  the  attractions  are  fine  golf  links. 

Note.  On  the  return  trip  from  the  Mooschead  country  an 
alternate  route  to  Bangor  turns  left  at  (iuiLFORD,  beside  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  crosses  the  Piscataquis  river  and  the 
R.R.,  turning  right  and  following  the  north  bank  through 
a  splendid  fanning  country  bordering  the  Piscataquis  to 
Fozcroft  (7.5).  Curving  to  the  right  on  Main  St.  and  crossing 
the  river,  the  route  enteis 

$j9  DOVER,   Mt  362  fi.  Pop  ijtwp)  2091.  Wdre  fOMvi  of  Ptac^Q- 
guis  Co.   Settled  JSOS.  Mjfg,  wootmM. 

Dover  is  the  distributing  center  for  this  agricultural  district. 

Some  manufacturing  of  woolen  goods  and  furniture  is  carried 

on  here  as  at  Foxcroft,  on  the  opposite  bank.    On  Main  St.  is 

the  of  lice  where  John  Francis  Spraguc  publishes  and  edits 

Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History. 

Note.  From  Pine  St.  the  highway  leads  west  and  south  to 
Sangcrville.  Just  beyond  the  Sangerville  town  line  we  pass 
the  farm  where  was  born  Elbridge  Augustus  Thompson,  once 
a  physician  and  politidan,  wellknown  over  Maine,  and  beyond 
b  the  prosperous  fann  of  his  oousta  Freeland  Thompson.  On 
Black  Stream  are  the  Knowlton  Mills  and  nearby  the  birth- 
place of  William  Smith  Knowlton,  'The  Old  School  Master/ 
a  teacher,  legislator,  and  author  famous  in  Maine.  A  mile 
beyond  Lane's  Corner,  the  road  turns  west  to  the  hamlet  of 
Brock  way's  Mills.  On  the  corner  at  the  left  is  the  unpainted, 
old  *Nickers<)n  house,'  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who 
was  born  here  in  fxn  ^  rty  in  1S40.  Durmg  our  Civil  War,  he 
worked  in  a  machine  shop  at  Fitchburg.  In  1881  he  first  went 
to  England  wiiere  he  iivnl  until  his  death  in  igi6.  Hi>  father 
before  him  had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  niachme  gun 
which  brought  him  fame  and  fortune.  His  firm,  Vickers  Sons 
&  Maxim,  in  1S98,  a  time  of  peace,  employed  14,000  hands  and 
supplied  machine  guns  to  many  foreign  governments.  Maxim 
was  the  third  son  of  Maine  to  be  knighted. 

The  route  bears  right  at  the  crossroads  and  between  Dover 
and  West  Charleston  traverses  a  hilly  country.  The  view  is 
especially  hne  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  before  entering. 

20M   WEST  CHARLESTO.w.   Pep  {ChmUwUm  twp)  864,  Penob- 
scot  Co,    Settled  17  95. 
The  route  continues  through  a  farming  region,  passing  ihc 
hamlets  of  Ea^i  C  urinth  (25.0)  and  Kcnduskeag  (33.0),  to 
47 JO   BANGOR  (J>  795). 
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R.57.  BELFAST  via  BANGOR  to  HOULTON. 

168.0  m. 

This  route  ascends  the  valley  of  ihc  Penobscot  to  Matta- 
wamkeag,  where  it  enters  Aroostook  County,  noted  for  potatoes, 
as  well  as  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

R.  57  f  1.    Belfast  to  liangor.  34.5  m. 

For  Belfast  to  Prospect,  see  Route  54  (p  807).  From  Pros- 
pect (14.5)  the  loute  continues  between  Mt.  Waldo  (1062  ft) 
and  Heagan  Mountain  (560  ft),  through  the  hamlet  of  Frank- 
fort (18.5).  From  here  the  route  follows  the  west  hank  through 
Winterport  (21.5)  and  Hampden  (38.5)  to 
S4J  BANGOR  (R.  SI,  p  79$), 

R.  57  §  2.    Bangor  to  Houlton.  133,5  m. 

Leaving  Bangor  via  State  St.,  ihe  route  follows  the  trolley 
through  Veazie  (4.2),  wiih  its  ^reat  dam,  to 

7.7    ORONO.   Mt  78  ft.   Pop  {twb)  JSS5,   Penobscot  Co.  Settled 
1774.  Mfg.  pulp,  paper,  tno€9,  and  lumber  producf$~ 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

13j0  old  town.   Alt  100  ft.  Pop  6317.  Penobieot  Co.  Set- 
tied  1774.   Mfg.  lumber,  canoes,  paper,  and  woolens. 

SevLTal  lumber  companies,  the  Old  Town  Canoe  Company, 

the  Aniii  iran  Woolen  Company,  and  the  Penobscot  Chemical 

Fibre  Curnpany  have  [)lanis  here.    Guides  for  the  backwoods 

make  this  their  headquarters. 
Visitors  to  the  Indian  reservation  are  welcomed  and  there  the  Indians 

may  \>e  seen  making  baskets,  snowshoes,  and  other  native  products. 
The  tribe,  upproximately  400,  is  domiciled  on  Indian  Islant!. 

The  route  follows  the  east  bank,  through  Milford  (1.^5), 
Costigan  (18.5),  Olamon  (27.5),  Passadumkca^?  (32.0),  West 
Enfield  (36. S),  South  Lintoh^  (4.V7).  'i"d  Lincohi  (4Q.0). 
62. S    MATTAWAMKEAG.  Ait  212  ft.  Pop  [twp)  517.  Penobscot  Co. 

The  village  lies  at  the  junction  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name 
and  the  Penobscot.  The  town's  name  is  an  Indian  expression, 
meaning  **down  a  stream  which  empties  into  the  main  river." 
The  Maine  Central  R.R.  Locomotive  Works  are  located  here. 

Arot)s{(»i>k  County  has  won  rt-nown  !)>•  Us  potatu  i  rop  of  apfiroxi- 
mately  15,000,000  bushels  a  year,  valued  at  Sg.ooo.ooo.  It  i^;  said  to 
contain  the  largest  area  of  fertile  farming  land  in  New  England,  a  deep 
yellow  porous  loam  above  a  stratum  erf  limestone. 

One  half  mile  beyond  Macwahoc  (78.4)  turn  left  through 

Silver  Ridge,  Golden  Ridge,  Island  Falls  (106.4),  Dyer  Brook 

(ti3«3)>  Smyrna  Milb  (11 7.0),  and  Ludlow  (123.8). 

iJJ.5   HOULTON.    Alt  357ft.  Pof>  twp'  ."iSiS.  Shire  town  of  Aroos- 
took Co.    Settled  1807.    Mfg.  lumber,  granite,  and  wo<^ens. 
Houlton  is  ihc  IarLM->!  town  in  nortlKMsUTn  Miinie  and  the 
distriliuling  ccaici  iui  a  lumbering  and  agricultural  district. 
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in  these  Directories  the  purpose  is  to  pretent  in 
dtphtbetieclly  classified  lists,  readity  accessible  for 
reference,  information  of  va!u9iOtnV€Unrsmdoihins 

interested  tn  New  England. 

In  future  Editions  these  mil  be  oreatly  amplified 
md  fiMmr  ntw  dcssifleations  irtehuled*   it  is  hoped 

eventually  to  make  these  Directories  of  the  highest 
value,  not  only  as  a  source  of  information  to  the 
us€r§  c/  the  book,  but  also  as  a  means  of  publicity. 

The  inchuion  of  informoHon  wOi  be  pfima/Hly 

^endent  upon  its  value  to  the  buyer  of  the  book,  it 
IS  only  appropriate,  however,  that  firms  who  benefit 
from  this  publicity  should  pay  for  it,  supplying  a 
legitiiimte  90W€e  of  rcvmut. 

In  common  with  all  the  books  of  this  Series  "noth- 
ing  will  be  admitted  to  the  paid  space  that  does  not 
add  value  io  the  book  for  the  man  who  buys  it,"  All 
will  be  edited  for  "maximum  of  concise  and 
accmaia  infof  motion  in  the  minimum  of  apaea," 
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TARRTTOWH— RTACK.   Every  half-hour  from  6  AM.  to  7  P.M. 
Fare  15  cts.;  Automobiles  35  cu.  to  |i,  indudiiig  chauffeur. 

OARRISON— WBST  POINT.  Half-hour  or  three-quarter  hour 
service  from  7  a.u.  to  6  p.m.  Fare  15  cts.;  Automobiles  50  cts., 
including  chauffeur. 

BSACOR^NBWBDRGH.  Quarter  and  half-hour  service  from 
6  A.M.  to  1 1.30  P.M.  Fare  7  cts.;  Automobiles  30  to  35  cts.,  indudiog 
chauffeur. 

POnOHKBBPSn— HIGHLAND.   Every  half-hour.   Fane  7  cts.; 
Automobiles  30  to  35  cts.,  including  chauffeur. 

KHIRBCLIFF— KINGSTON.   Every  hour.  Fare  23  cts.;  Auto- 
mobiles 38  to  so  cts.|  including  chauffeur. 

TIVOLI— SAUGBRTIB8.  Fare  25  cts.;  Automobiles  50  cts., 
Including  chauffeur. 

GRBBRDALB— CATSKILL.  Half-hourly  to  hourly  service  from 

6  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  Fate  10  cts.;  Automobiles  40  cts.,  ind.  chauffeur. 

HITDSOR— ATHBR8.  Half -hourly  service. 

RYE,  N.Y.— S£A  CLIFF,  L.I.    1  erry.    Every  two  hours.  10 
A.H.  to  8  P.if.   Automobiles  $1.50  up.   Passengers  15  cts. 

BRIDGEPORT  UNE.  I  rom  Pier  a?,  East  River,  New  York,  to 
Pequonnock  Wharf,  Bridgeport.  Leaves  New  York  3  p.m.  daily 
except  Sundays.  Leaves  Bridgeport  at  8  A.if.  except  Sundays. 
Fare  one  way  60  cts. 

BRIDGBPORT,  CORR.— PORT  JBFFBR80R,  IJ.  Ferry. 
Two  trips  daQy  during  summer  months.  Fare  75  cts.  Runabouts 
$3  up.  Touring  cars  I5  up. 

NEW  HAVER,  CONN.— PORT  JEFFERSON,  LX   Ferry.  One 
trip  daily.   Fare  75  cts.;  Automobiles  $3  to  $8. 

NEW  LONDON — GROTOR,  CORN.  Ferry.  At  20  and  30  min- 
ute intervals  from  5  a.m.  to  midnight.  First  Sunday  boat  7.05  A.H. 
Fare  3  cts.;  Automobiles  18  to  33  cts. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.-  SAG  HARBOR,  L.I.  ^fontauk  Steam- 
boat (  >    Summer  service.   Two  boats  daily  in  each  direction. 

Autuniubiles  $4  up,  incliuliiie  c  haulTeur. 

SAUNDERSTOWN— JAMESTOWN— NEWPORT,  R.I.  Ferry. 
Hourly  service  the  year  hjuiuI;  boats  leave  half  after  the  hour  from 

7  A.M.  lu  6.30  P.M.    Hah-iiuurly  trips  during  July  and  August i  boata 
leave  on  the  hour  and  halMiour.  AutomobOes  carried. 
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WZCDORD  LANDXHG— VBWPORT,  RJ.  Steamboat  tiaiu- 
fer.   Four  boats  in  each  direction,  week-days. 

PROVIDBirCB,  RX— BLOCK  I8LABD.  Round-trip  boat  daUy, 
leaving  Providence  9  a.m.  and  stopping  at  Newport. 

PROVIDSHCE.  RJ.— NSW  YORK.  Colonial  Line.  Boat 
daily  in  each  direction.  Summer  fare  It^^a 

PROVIDENCE.  R.I.— NEW  YORK.  I'rovidence  Line.  Sum- 
mer season  only.  $3. 

BRISTOL,  R.i.— BRISTOL  FERRY.  FoR  NfcWPOkT,  R.i. 
Hourly  service.   Automobiles  75  cts.  up,  including  chauffeur. 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS.— NEW  YORK.  Fall  River  Line.  Boat 
every  night  in  the  year.  Stops  at  Newport,  R.I.  Connects  with 
Boston  trains.   Sunmier  fare  $3. 

HBW  BBDFORD,  MASS.— NBW  YORK.  Summer  only.  $3. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.— WOODS  HOLE.  OAK  BLUFFS  and 
NANTUCKET.   Several  trips  daily  in  summer;  one  in  winter. 

BOSTON— NEW  YORK.  Metjiupolitan  Line.  All  the  way 
by  water.  Lca\  us  either  city  6  p.m.  daily  in  summer  only.  Running 
time  about  13^  hours.  $4. 

BOSTON— PORTLAND,  ME.  Night  boat  in  each  direction, 
including  Sundays  in  July  and  August.  Summer  fare  $1.50.  Day 
boat  three  times  a  week  between  Boston  and  Portland,  Eastport, 
Lubec,  and  St.  John,  N.B. 

BOSTON — ^BATH,  MB.,  and  other  pomts  on  the  Kennebec  River. 
Daily  in  sunmier.  Boston  to  Bath  $1.75. 

BOSTON— BANGOR,  HB.,  and  Penobscot  Bay  and  River  points. 
Daily  in  summer.  Boston  to  Bangor  $4. 

BOSTON— PLTMOUTH,  MASS.  DaOy  m  summer  starting  at 
10  A  Ji.  Round  trip  $1. 

BOSTON— PROVINCBTOWN,  ICASS.  A  four-hour  trip  aciosa 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Daily  in  summer  starting  at  9  A.M.;  Sundays 
9.30  A.M.  Round  trip  $1.25. 

BOSTON— OLOUCBSTBR.  MASS.  Two  boats  daily  in  summer. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H.— ISLBS  OF  SHOALS.  Three  boats 
daily,  connecting  with  trains  from  Boston. 

PORTLAND,  ME.— NBW  YORK.  All  the  way  by  water.  Three 
times  a  week.  Running  time  aa  hours. 

PORTLAND,  ME.— ROCKLAND,  ME.  Three  times  a  week, 
making  intermediate  stops. 

PORTLAND.  ME.— CASCO  BAT  POINTS.  1  rcqucnt  trij^ 
daily  in  summer,  to  Forest  City.  Peaks  Island,  Cushing's  and  Long 
Island,  Little  and  Great  Chebeague,  Bailey's  and  Orr's  Islaiids» 
South  Harpawell,  and  other  points. 
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BATH.  ME— WOOLWICH,  ME.  Icrry.  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
UnLii  1 1 .30  P.M.  in  summer.  Autx>mobiles  50  els.,  including  chauffeur. 
Extra  passengers  5  cts. 

BATH,  ME.— BOOTHBAY  HARBOR— PEMAQUID.  Daily  in 
summer,  making  about  20  intermediate  stops. 

DAMARISCOTTA,  ME.— CHRISTMAS  COVE.  Daily  boat. 
Connecting  in  July  and  .Xu^'ust  to  Pemaquid.    No  autos  carried. 

THOMASTON,  ME.  PORT  CLYDE,  MONHEGAN,  and 
BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  iioal  leaves  Thomaston  7  a.m.,  June  i  to 
October  i:  returning,  leaves  Boothbay  Harbor  12.45  ^  v. 

ROCKLAUD,  ME.  —  PENOBSCOT  BAY— MT.  DESERT 
POniTS.  Two  lines  of  steamers.  Daily  in  summer.  Comiecting 
with  Boston  boats. 

KOCKIAHD,  MB.— CABTIHB  and  SAROSNTVILLB.  Inter- 
mediate stops.  Dai]y  in  summer. 

BUCKSPORT,  ME.— PROSPECT,  MB.  Boat  service  night  and 
day  in  summer.  Automobiles  |i,  including  two  persons.  Extra 
passengers  10  cts.  each. 

BUCKSPORT»  MB.— CAMDBir,  MB.— Steamer  leaves  Bucks- 
port  8  A.1C.  daily  for  Camden  and  intermediate  stops.  Returning 
fen  \'f>s  r;miden  1 2.30  r.M.   Automobile  rates  $3  to  $&f  depending  on 

number  i  t  passengers. 

MT  DESERT  FERRY,  ME  -BAR  HARBOR,  SEAL,  RORTH- 
EAST  and  SOUTHWEST  HARBORS,    i  hree  trips  daily  in  summer. 

LUBEC.  ME.— NORTH  LAKE.  EASTPORT.  and  CAMPO- 
BELLO.   Ferry.   Frequent  trips  in  summer. 

EASTPORT.  ME.— CALAIS,  ME.  Boat  daily,  stopping  at  St. 
Andrews,  Robbinston,  and  Red  Beach. 

MOOSEHBAD  LAKE,  ME.  Steamer  connects  with  tnuns  at 
Kineo  Station  and  GreenviU  Jct»  for  points  on  the  lake. 

SEBAOO  LAKB  8TBAMBRS.  Leave  Sebago  Lake  Station  twice 
rfaih',  nn  arriv  a!  of  morning  and  afternoon  trains  from  Portland,  for 

Songo  River,  narr!^)n,  Mc.,  and  intermediate  stops. 

LAKE  WINNEPESAUKEE,  N.H.  Steamers  between  A!ton  Ray, 
Weirs,  and  Center  Harbor.   Connecting  with  morning  trains  from 

Huston. 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.H.  Steamers  of  the  W(X)dsum  SlcamlxKit 
Company  leave  Lake  Sunapce  Station  and  SunajKrc  Harbor  four  times 
daily.  Special  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  trip  around  the  lake  offered  to 
tourists. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.— LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  POINTS.  Twice 
daily  in  summer.  Automobiles  carried,  except  limousines  over  7  feel 
in  bdght. 
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ANDOVER,  M«. 

GLENELLIS.  *'Oiit  of  the  Beaten  Path  "  F.  E.  Leslie.  A  year- 
round  resort  in  the  wooded  highlands  of  the  Rangdey  Lake 
R^on.    No  hay  fever. 

ARNI8QUAM,  Mms. 
W0HA8QUAM  LOD6B.  On  the  Ocean.  Bathing  and  Boating. 

AHTRIM,  1I.H. 
GRSTSTOIIB  t01>0B.  Splendid  mountain  views. 

ASHFIELD,  Mass. 
A8HFIBLD  HOUSB.   W.  L.  Porter,  Prop.  $15  and  up  per  we^. 

AUGUSTA,  Me. 
AUGUSTA  HOUSB.   Wilbur  T.  Emerson,  Mgr. 

BANGOR,  Me. 

THE  BANGOR  HOUSE.   H.  C.  Chapman  Hotel  Co.  Ratcs*2.so- 

$4  per  day.    Capacity  300. 

BAR  HARBOR,  Me. 

BBWPORT  HOUSB  and  Cottagea.  Thos.  P.  Jones*  Prop.   C.  A. 

Wesoott,  Mgr.  This  is  the  only  hotel  directly  on  the  water- 
front, an  attractive  location  on  the  shore  of  Frenchman's  Bay. 
Tt  is  A  FAVORITE  STOPPING  PLACE  popular  with  automobile 
tourists.  Ail  the  rooms  are  large  and  comfortably  furnished. 
Splendid  meals  are  served.  The  best  of  dairy  and  vegetable 
products  and  fresh  sea  foods.  Mr.  Jones,  the  proprietor,  is 
widely  known  through  his  management  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston.  American  plan.  Rates  $5  per  day  and  up;  $30  per 
week  and  up. 

THB  LOUI8BURG.  $4  up.  Garage. 

BARNSTABLB,  Mass. 
BARNSTABLB  INN.  A.  M.  Nickeison,  Jr.,  Prop.  Capadty  40. 

BARRE,  Yt. 

HOTBLBARRB.  J.  V.  Rowen,  Mgr.   Opened  in  1915.  $2.50  to$5. 
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BARTLSTT,  H.H« 
THB  BOWUD  HOTEL.  W.  H.  Irish,  Mgr.  Open  aU  the  year. 

BBHHinGTOKt  Vt 

THE  WALLOOMSAC   IBH.   Walter  H.  Berry,  Prop.   $3  up. 

BBTHLBHBM,  H.H. 

THE  SINCLAIR  HOTEL.  Harrington  &Mc\uUffe.  Capacily  300. 
Rate  $4  up.  Garage. 

THE  UPLANDS.    Frank  II  AlibuLl  &  Son,  Props,  and  Mgrs. 

TURIIER'S  TAVERN.   Geo.  U.  Turner,  Prop.   $4  and  up. 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK,  Boylston  Stnet  near  Coplev  Square. 
Fred  K.  Jones,  Prop,  and  Mgr.  One  l)lock  from  Public  Library. 
Kuroi)can  plan:  $1.50  up;  American  plan:  $4  up. 

COPLEY-PLAZA  HOTEL,  Copley  Square.  Edward  C.  Fogg,  Man- 
aj]:inK  Director.    Cajiacity  500.    $3  to  $5.    Double,  $5  to  $8. 

HOTEL  LENOX.  Cor.  Boylston  and  Kxeter  Sts.  L.  C.  Prior, 
Prop.  Two  blocks  from  Back  Bay  stations.  Single  room,  $2; 
witn  bath,  $2.50  per  day.  Doubie  room,  $3  per  day  and  up. 
AU  looms  with  outside  exposure. 

HOTBL  P0RITAN,  390  Commonwealth  Ave.   C.  G.  Costello,  Mgr. 

HOTEL  SOMERSET.  Commonwealth  Ave.  and  Chatleagate  East. 
Frank  C.  Hall,  Mgr.  Trannent  rate,  $2.50  up. 

HOTEL  THORNDIKE.  Boylston  St.  Linfield  Damon,  Prop. 
Opposite  Public  Gardens.  In  the  heart  of  the  best  retail  shop- 
ping district.  Near  theatres,  banks,  and  railroad  stations.  Cnd 
English  Room  for  dinner  after  the  theatre  a  feature  of  Boston. 
Single  room,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $3.50  and  upward. 

BRANDON,  Vt. 
BRANDON  INN,   C.  F.  Moore,  Mgr. 

BRANFORD,  Conn. 
THS  MONTOWESB.   W.  A.  Bryan.   Capacity  250. 

BRATTLEBORO.  Vt 
BROOKS  HOUSE.   Geo.  E.  Sherman,  Mgr.  Garage. 

BRETTON  WOODS,  N.H. 

THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON.  D.  J.  Trudeau,  Mgr.  Capacity 
550.   Transient  rates  $7  up. 
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BRIDGEPORT,  Conn. 

THE  STRATFIELD.  F  A  r  tntncll.  Mgr.  On  Main  Golden  Hill, 
and  Chapel  Strccis,  iwo  blM<  ks  from  the  railroad  station.  275 
rooms, — 260  of  them  with  bath.  An  ideal  Resort  Hotel  in  the 
heart  of  a  thriving  city.  Office,  mam  dining  room,  private  din- 
ing rooms,  breakfast  room,  and  sun  parlor  on  the  street  floor. 
Fireproof— IToniclikc  —Comfortable — Modem.  Special  Attcn* 
tion  to  Automobile  Parties. 

BROOKLYN,  Conn. 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM  INN.  Kept  by  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  Built 
about  1760. 

BURUNGTOll.  Vt. 

THE  WEW  SHERWOOD.  George  H.  Steele,  Prop.  197  roomi, 
75  with  bath.  Roof  Garden.  American  and  European  plan. 

VAF  NESS  HOUSE.  E.  P.  Woodbury,  Prop.  Roof  Gaidai. 

HOTEL  VBRHOITT.  R.  F.  CoUamer,  Mgr.   350  rooms. 

CAHAAH,  H.H. 

LUCERNE  INN.    W.  B.  Hinkley,  Mgr.    Open  all  the  year. 

CBHTBR  HARBOR,  H.H. 
THB  COLOHIAL.  W.  A.  Madean,  Prop. 

CHARLBMOHT,  Man. 

THB  INN  AT  CHARLEMONT.  F^stem  End  of  Mohawk  Trail. 
Chiclcen  Dinners.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  iDteresliog 
Historic  Collections. 

CHATHAM,  Mast. 

CHATHAM  BARS  INN.  N.  A.  KIdridge,  Prop.  Golf,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Sailing,  and  Bathing.  Allmodeencoicfosts.   $5  up. 

HOTEL  MATTAOUASON.  F.  VVilkey,  Prop.  Capacity  150.  $4 
up.  Garage.  Right  on  the  Ocean.   Golf,  Tennis,  etc. 

CHESTER,  Mass. 
RIVERSIDE  INN.  F.  £.  Hopkins.   American  plan:  $9.50  up. 

CHOCORUA,  H.H. 
CHOCORUA  INN.   Albert  B.  Atwood,  Mgr. 

CONCORD,  Mass. 
COLONIAL  INN.  F.  Sutter,  Prop.  S2.50  up;  with  bath  $3.50. 
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CONCORD.  N.H. 

THE  EAGLE  HOTEL.  O.  J.  Pelren,  Mgr.  A  modern  hostelry 
with  lafRc,  and  comfortable  nx^ms,  newly  fitted  with 

private  baths.  Ail  outside  kooms.  Capacity  300.  Situated 
on  the  main  street,  opposite  tbe  dvic  center.  The  Dintno 
Room  is  cool  and  commodious.  Here  the  Traveling  Public 
will  enjoy  the  best  of  fcxxl  expertly  prepared.  The  ser\ice  in 
the  hotel  is  of  the  best.  American  plan.  Reasonable  and  at- 
tractive rates.  Meals  at  $1  a  specialty.  In  the  rear  and 
connected  with  the  hotel  is  the  Eagle  Garage. 

CRAWrORD  HOTCH,  lf.H. 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE.    Capacity  ^oo.    $4.50  up.    200  rooms. 

DANBURT,  Conn. 
HOTBL  ORBBH.   A.  S.  Taylor,  Mgr.   European  plan:  %i  up. 

DBDHAM.  Mats. 
HAYBS  ft  WBLCH.  Real  Estate.  30  State  St.,  Boston. 

DENMARK,  Me. 

DBBMARK  INN.  COTTAGES  ABD  CAMPS.  C.  £.  Cobb,  Prop. 
Rates.  Sr=;  to  prr  vveck.  Accommodates  too.  Modem 
conveniences;  gootl  tuisine.  Boating,  canoeing,  swimming, 
riding,  tennis,  mountain  climbing. 

DBHIIIS,  Maaa. 

HOTBt  H0B8CU8SBT.  A.  W.  MacDougall,  Mgr.   $3.50  up. 

DnvnXB  BOTCH.  B.H. 
THB  BALSAMS.  C.  H.  Gould,  Mgr.  Capacity  250.  $5  up. 

DOVBR,  B.H. 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  opp.  American  House.  Tcl  117!!.  Res.  48'R. 
Dover  Real.  Kstate.  Farm-,  ^tmmer  Homf.s  by  lakes,  rixers 
and  at  the  seashore  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Motor 
service.    Estates  cared  for. 

FAIRFIBLD»  Conn. 

THB  UNQUOWA  HOTEL.  A  Colonial  House  on  the  Post  Road. 

FAIRHAVBN,  Mass. 

TABITHA  INN.   C,  J.  Beuchotte,  Prop.    Capacity  100.   $4  up. 

PAIRLBB.  Vt. 

THE  KAULIN.   G.  H.  Kendall,  Prop.   Capacity  100.   $3.50  to  $5. 
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FALL  RIV£R,  Mass. 
HOTEL  IIBLLBH.  Centially  located.   Eurapau  plan. 

FALMOUTH,  Mass. 
THE  8IPPEWXSSETT.  Sailing,  Fishing,  GoU,  Toinis. 
TERRACE  GABLES.  W.  L.  Diaper,  Plrap.  Capacity  aoo.  $3  up. 

PARMIHGTOir,  Conn« 
ELM  TRBE  Ilfll  (1660).  J.  B.  Ryan,  Prop. 

PZTZWILLIAM  DEPOT,  H.H. 
LAUREL  LAKE  IBH.  Water  Sports.  Garage  and  Ltvefy.  $3  up. 

PRANCOiriA  NOTCH,  HA 
HEW  PROFILE  H0U8B.  C.  H.  Greenleal»  Pres.  Capacity  500. 

GARDHER,  Mass. 
WINDSOR  HOUSE.  On  the  Mohawk  Trail  route.  $3  up. 

GLOUCESTER,  Mats. 

THE  MOORLAND.   Bass  Rocks.    K.  O.  Parsons,  Mgr. 
HOTEL  THORWALD.   Bass  Kocks.    L.  Roberts,  Mgr.   $4  up 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  Mass. 
THE  BERKSHIRE  INN.   Caleb  Ticknor  &  Son,  Flops. 

GREENFIELD,  Mass. 
THE  WELDON  HOTEL.    N.  A.  Campbell,  Mgr. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE.    H.  L.  Wood,  Prop.   European  Plan: 

$i-S2  per  day;   Amen  an  Plan:  $3-^4  per  day. 
Fireproof  Garage  connected. 

GREENWICH,  Conn. 

THE  EDGEWOOD.    Misses  GiUan  &  Edwards,  Trops.    $5  up. 

OROTON,  Conn. 

THE  GRISWOLD.    H.  D.  Saxton.  Mgr.    At  Eastern  Point.  Lead- 
ing Resort  Hotel.   Over  150  suites  with  bath. 

GROTON,  Maaa. 

GROTON  INN.  L,  A.  Dodge,  Prop.  Always  open.  Historically 
famous,  dating  from  1770.  35  rooms.  Rates  $3.50  to  $5, 
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HANOVER,  N.H. 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc.  Athletic  ^^oods  of  every  description. 
Clothing  for  the  ^f(1TnK[i,^.  Outfits  for  dull  and  all  Winter 
Sports.  Superior  Quality  Shaker  Sweaters.  Outfitter  to  Dart- 
mouth Cblief^e  and  to  more  than  fifty  summer  camps. 

THE  HANOVER  INN.   Open  summer  and  winter.  Garage. 

HARRISON,  Me. 
SUMMIT  SPRING  HOTEL.  J.  B.  Blake»  Mgr.   Capacity  60. 

HARTFORD,  Conn. 

ALLTN  HOUSE.  Cor.  Asylum  anri  Trumbull  Sts.  William  Tee, 
Mgr.  Rates  $150  to  p  -r  day.  Excellent  cuisine;  Euro- 
pean plan.    Convenient  for  automobilists.    Rotary  Hotel. 

HOTEL  BOND  AND  BOND  ANNEX.  Harry  S.  Bond,  Man'g 
Dir.  Kuro]>ean  Plan:  Hotel  Bond  rates  from  $2  per  day,  Bond 
Annex  from  $1.50  per  day.    Capacity  600. 

HIGHLAND  COURT  HOTEL.  50  Windsor  Ave.  Advertised  as 
"An  Hotel  for  Home  Lovkks"  is  the  largest  Hartford  Hotel. 
It  has  a  unique  arrangement  of  inclusive  rates.  Catering  es- 
pedally  to  Automobile  Parties. 

KENEY  TOWER  HOTEL.    271  High  St.,  corner  of  Main  St. 

HENNIKER,  N.H. 
THE  HENNIUR  INN.   D.  L.  Young,  Prop.   Open  all  the  year. 

HOLYOKE.  Mass. 
THE  NONOTUCK.  Gorham  Benedict,  Mgr.   European  plan. 

HTANNIS,  Mats. 
ABBRDBBN  HALL.  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Yeager,  Prop. 

HTDB  PARK,  Vt. 
KTDB  PARK  INN.  Simple  village  hotel. 

JACKSON,  N.H. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE.  W.  A.  Mcscrve.  Prop.  Modern  in 
all  appointments.  Rooms  en  suite  with  bath.  Finest  tennis 
courts  in  New  England  where  the  Annual  White  Mountam 
Tournaments  arc  played.  "Meservc  Hall"  new  this  year,  an 
up-to-date  winter  home  open  all  the  year. 

WBNTWORTH  HALL.  J.  N.  Berry,  Mgr. 
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JAPFRBT, 

THE  ARK.    J.  H.  Poole  &  Son.  Props. 
SHATTUCK  mif .   £.  C.  Shattuck»  Prop. 

JEFFERSON,  N.H. 
THE  WAUMB£CK«   C.  V.  Murphy,  Lessee.   Capacity  500. 

KBHNSBinrKPDRT,  Ht. 

BREAKWATER  COURT.  R.  W.  Norton,  Prop.  100  rooms.  $5  up. 
OLD  FORT  INN.   Ncvin  and  Duffield,  Props.   125  rooms.  $4  up. 

KENT,  Coon. 

THE  TURNSTILE  TEA  HOUSE.  Dainty  Service.  Special 
luncheons  and  dinners.  TeL:  New  Mflford— 139:2. 

LACOHU.  H.H. 
LACONIA  TAVERN.   City  hotel  type. 

LAKE  DUNMORS.  Vt. 

LAKE  DUNMORE  HOTEL.   C.  A.  Cole,  Mgr.   Rates  $4  per  day 

and  up.  Accommodates  250.  First-class,  ihorouphly  equipped 
hotel.  Rooms  with  h:\th.  single  or  en  suite  Kxrellcnt  cuisine. 
Boating,  bathing,  bass  nshiiig,  tennis,  croc]uel,  baseball,  billiards, 
dancing.    Garage  and  livery  in  connection. 

LAKE  8P0FF0RD,  N-B. 
PINB  GROVE  SPRINGS  HOTEL.  Bradbury  F.  Cushmg,  Mgr. 

LAKBVILLE.  Conn. 

FARNAM  TAVERN.  W.  B.  Perry,  Jr.,  Landlord.  A  Uvem  in 
which  the  Colonial  charm  has  been  preserved,  and  modem  com* 
forts  and  conveniences  placed  to  make  a  homelike  stopping  place. 
Alwavs  open.   Special  terms  for  parties  seeking  co^  head- 

quarters  for  winter  sports. 

LEBANON.  N.B. 

HOTEL  ROGERS.    Emery  A.  Barnes,  Mgr. 

LEE,  Mass* 

THE  GREEHOCK  INN.    i^ated  on  Franklin  St.,  just  off  Main. 

LENOX,  Mast. 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL.    Capacity  500.    Grill,  Garage.    $5  up. 
CURTIS  HOTEL.   W.  D.  Curtis,  Prop.   Open  May  to  November. 
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UTCHFIBLD,  Conn. 

 TAVBRN  (1782).   E.  L.  Phelps,  Prop.    Rates  $3.75  to 

$5.  American  plan.  Rooms  with  bath.  Garage.  Open  all  the 
year. 

LYME,  Conn. 

OLD  ITMB  INN.  H.  M.  Caulkins,  Prop.  $3.50  per  day  and  up. 

MADISON,  Conn. 

J,  MYRON  HITLL.  Real  Estate.  Summer  homes  fully  fur- 
nished for  rent  on  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  \'illaKe  and  farm 
property  for  sale.  On  Boston  Post  Rood  (red  markers)  out  of 
New  Haven  or  New  London. 

MAGNOLIA,  MftSS. 
TH£  OC£ANSID£  and  CotUges.   A  family  hotel. 

MANCHESTER,  Mass. 
HOTBL  MASCONOMO.  Arthur  L.  Race  Co.,  Mgra. 

MANCHESTER.  Vt. 
THB  8QUIN0Z.  A.  E.  Martin,  Mgr.  Capacity  400.  $6  up. 

MANSFIELD,  Maaa. 
THE  TAVBRN.  Philip  Hovey,  Prop. 

MAPLBWOOD,  N.H. 
MAPLBWOOD  HOTBL,  Inn  and  Cottagaa.  Capacity  400.  $5  up. 

MARBLEHSAD,  Matt. 
HOTEL  ROCK-MBRB.   G.  H.  Brackett,  Mgr. 

MARION,  Mast. 

THE  SIPPICAN.   Harry  T.  Miller,  Mgr.   Capacity  150. 

MIDDLBBURY,  Vt. 

THE  ADDISON  (built  1872).    John  Higgins,  Prop. 

MIDDLETOWN,  Conn. 

CHAFEE  HOTEL.   Chas.  A.  Chafee,  Prop. 

MILFORD.  Conn. 
SEA  LION  INN.   Myrtle  Beach.    K.  M.  Lyon,  Mgr. 
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MOHTPSUER.  Vt. 
PAVIUOH  HOTBL.  T.  J.  Heaphy,  Prop. 

NAPLES,  Me. 

BAT  OF  NAPLES  HOTBL.  John  C.  Hill,  Mgr.  Capacity  aoo. 

l^ARRAGANSETT  PIER,  RJ. 

THE  MATHEWSON.  S.  \V.  Mathewson.  Capacity  500.  I4  up. 
Grill,  Golf,  Tennis,  Boating.  Garage. 

HEW  BBDFORD,  MaM. 

PAREER  HOUSE.    The  DarlmouLli  Hotel  Co.,  Fred  C.  Hinds. 

NBWBURTPORT,  HtM. 
THB  WOLPB  TAVBRH.   D.  H.  Fowie  &  Son.  Props. 

HBWCASTLB,  N.H. 
HOTBL  WBNTWORTH.   H.  W.  Priest,  Pics,  ft  Mgr. 

NBW  HARTFORD,  Conn. 
NBW  HARTFORD  HOTBL.  Harry  Donohue,  Prop. 

NBW  HAVBN,  Conn. 

HOTBL  TAFT.   Merry  ft  Boomer,  Mgrs.   350  rooms.  $2  up. 

NEW  SHOREHAM  HOTEL.  Morris  Cove.  Daniel  T.  Sullivan, 
Prop.  Rates  $1  per  day  and  up.  European  plan.  Cabaret, 
dancing,  bathing,  tennis  and  fishing.  SpcMcial  Snoie  Dinners. 

ONBCO  HOTBL,  14  Church  St.  Thos.  H.  SuUivan,  Prop.  Rates 
$1  and  up.   European  plan.   Dancing  and  refined  cabaret. 

NEW  LONDON,  Conn. 
THB  MOHICAN  HOTBL.  F.  B.  Walker,  Mgr. 

NEW  LONDON,  N.H. 

THE  TAVERN.  Hugh  J.  McKinnon,  Prop.  50  rooms.  All  mod- 
ern conveniences.  Suites  with  private  bath.  In  the  Lake 
Sunapec  Rcfjion.  Special  atteiilion  to  week-end  parties.  On 
ideal  tour  route.    Garage.    Open  all  the  year. 

NBW  MILFORD,  Cona. 
THB  WAYSIDB  INN.   Mrs.  J.  £.  CasUe,  Prop. 

NEWPORT,  R.I. 
NBW  CLIFFS  HOTBL.   J  .  \ .  Jordan,  Mgr.   Capacity  120.  $4. 
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NEWPORT,  N.H. 

RAND'S  NEWPORT  HOUSE.  \V.  (i.  Rand,  Prop.  Rates  i>er 
day  and  up.  Room!s  single  or  en  suite  with  or  without  private 
bath.  Telephone  ui  every  room.  On  the  Ideal  Tour  and  West 
Side  Boulevard.  Garage  in  connection.  Open  all  the  year. 
All  Winter  Sports. 

NEW  PRESTON,  Conn. 

LAKE  VIEW  INN.  On  Lake  Waramaug.  Mrs,  E.  W.  S.  Woods, 
Mgr.  Rates  $16  and  up  per  week.  Excellent  tnMe.  Prod- 
uce from  the  hotel  farm.  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Tennis, 
Free  Golf.  Garage. 

NORTH  ACTOK,  Moss. 

LAKE  I^fAGOG  INN.    C.  B.  Robbins,  Prop. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Mass. 

DRAPER  HOTEL.    W.  M.  Kimball,  Prop. 

PLYMOUTH  INN.   W.  A.  Senna,  Mgr.   Capacity  125.  $3-45. 

««TE  ROSE  TREE  INN.»»   A.  de  Naucazc,  Prop. 
"The  Daintiest  Dinner  in  New  England." 

NORTH  CONWAY,  N.H. 
THE  UARSARGE.  J.  L.  Gibson,  Mgr.  Capacity  S50.  $4  up. 

HOTEL  RANDALL.  H.  H.  RandaU,  Prop.  Modem  convenienoes. 
Private  baths.  Golf,  tennis.  Open  all  the  year.  Garage. 

NORTHFIELD.  Mass. 
'the  NORTHFIBLD,  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  Ambert  G.  Moody. 

NOR  WALK,  Conn. 
ROYAL  JAMES  INN.  Tom  Gay,  Prop.  European  plan. 

NORWAY,  Me. 

LAKESIDE  INN.  On  Lake  Pennesseewassce.  Rates  $3  per  day. 
Accommodates  ;;o.  T,arge  rooms.  Broad  verandu.  Good 
table.   Boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  tennis. 

NORWICH,  Conn. 
THE  WAUREGAN  HOTEL.  Parker-Davenport  Co.,  Plops. 

OGUNQUIT,  Mc. 
8PARHAWK  HALL«  N.  P.  M.  Jacobs,  Prop. 
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OAK  BLUFFS,  Mms. 

THE   NEW   EASTViLLE  iHH,    On  Martha's  Vineyard.    M.  K 
Banta,  Mgr.   Rates  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  $1 :  and  up  per 
week.   Accommodates    100.  coiaiiie.  Vegetables 

fmm  our  owQ  garden.  Tennis,  croquet  courts,  private  bathing 
beach. 

OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH,  Me. 

OLD  ORCHARD  HOUSE.  John  C.  Banscr.  Mrf  Kates  $5  and 
up  (K't  day.  Capacity  400.  The  Premier  of  the  Uoteb  at  Old 
Orchard.    With  an  International  Clientele. 

HOTEL  VESPER.   C.  H.  Campbell,  Mgr.   Capacity  150.  %s  up. 

ORSBT,  Mass. 

THE  RONALD  IHN  AHD  CAFE.   J.  A.  Ronald,  Mgr. 

088IPBE.  H.H. 
CARROLL  ZBH.  L.  £.  Hanson,  Prop. 

PETERBORO,  lf.H. 
THE  TAVER1I«   Paul  B.  BradLett,  Pfop. 

PETERSHAM,  Mass. 
THE  niCHEWAUG.    Elevation  ii^o  ft.   June  10  to  Sept.  35. 

PIKB»  N.H. 

LAKE  TARLETON  CLUB.  W.  F.  Adams,  Mgr.  GoU,  tennis, 
ooquetj  fishing,  canoeing,  swimming,  horseback  riding,  driving, 
mountain  climbing.  Auto  livery  and  garage. 

PITTSFIELD,  M»88. 
THE  MAPLEWOOD.   A.  W.  Plumb,  Mgr.   Capacity  300.  $4  up* 
THB  WBKDBLL.  Capacity  350.  European  plan:  $1.50  up. 

PLYMOUTH,  Mass. 
SAMOSET  HOUSE.   Motor  Inn.  $4  up. 

PLYMOUTH,  N.H. 
THE  ELMWOOD.    F.  E.  Caldon,  Prop. 

POLAND  SPRING.  Me. 

POLAND  SPRING  HOUSE.   Hiram  Ricker  &  bons,  Props, 
MANSION  HOUSE.  Open  aU  the  year.  Capacity  xsa  $4  op. 

POMFRET,  Conn, 
THE  BEN  GROSVENOR  INN  (1765).   Benjamin  Groavcnor,  Prop. 
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PORXLAUD,  Me.  : 
COHORSSS  SQITAKB  HOTSL*  Dining  room  on  seventh  floor. 
HEW  CHASE  HOUSE.   434  Congress  St.   European  plan:  $1  up. 

PORTSMOVTH,  N.H. 

ROCKINGHAM  HOTEL.    Geo.  Q.  ruUce,  Prop.    Cap.  200.  $4  up. 

PROFILE  HOUSE.  H.H. 

PROFILE  HOUSE  and  Cottacei.   C.  U.  Greenleaf,  Pres. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.L 

THE  CROWN  HOTEL.    Capacity  400.   European  plan. 
NARRA6AN8STT  HOTEL.   European  plan:  $1.50  up. 

PROVINCETOWN,  MaM. 
THB  RBD  IHir.   Miss  Marion  Wilkinson,  Prop. 

RANDOLPH,  N.H. 
RAVIHE  H0U8B.   L.  A.  Davenport,  Prop. 

RANGELBT  LAKES.  Me. 
RAROBLBY  LAKE  HOUSE.  J.  B.  Marble,  Pres. 

RAYMOND,  Me. 

BLM  TREE  INN.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Lloy,  Props.  Rates  $2.25 
per  day. 

ROCKLAND,  Me. 

THB  8AM-0-8BT.  Kicker  Hotel  Coini>any.  F.  C.  Moore,  Mgr. 
Capacity  20a,  $5  up.   Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Gktrage. 

ROCKPORT,  Mass. 

HOTEL  EDWARD.  Pigeon  Covt.  L.  Al.  Wilson,  Prop.  Directly 
on  the  ocean.  A  first-class  "  New  York  City  "  hotel.  European 
plan.  Boddet. 

RUTLAND,  Vt 

HOTEL  BERWICK.  A.  J.  Boynton,  Mgr.  $3.50.  Rooms  en 
suite  with  bath.  Only  hotel  in  the  city  away  (mm  nmse  and 
smoke  of  railroad.  Am.  Plan.  Fireproof  garage.  Cipadty 
300  can. 

SAGAMORB  BEACH,  Mass. 

SAGAMORE  LODGE  A  BRADFORD  ARMS.    K.  W.  Souther,  Mgr. 
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ST.  JOHNSBURY,  Vt. 
THE  ST.  JOHNSBURY  HOUSE.    Good  city  hotel  type. 

SHEFFIELD.  Mass. 
HOTEL  ELMHURST.    M.  E.  Marrkil,  Prop. 

SHELBURNE  FALLS,  Mass. 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  MAPLES."    Alice  Brown,  Prop. 

^.•^—^-^         I  - 1  On  the  road  to  the  Mohawk  TraiL 

Q4..«.mA^^M€i    U^^^     Pure    Maple     Sugar  Dainties. 
afW^OTV^Carp    FfFA/    Maple  Syrup,  Maple  Sugar  Cream. 
\„^\^  Maple  Sugar  Hearts. 

SOUTHBORO,  Mass. 
SOUTHBORO  ARMS  is  noted  for  its  excellence.    Piazza  Caf6. 

SOUTH  HERO,  Vt. 

SOUTH  HERO  INN.  L.  R.  Axtell,  Mgr.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  supplied  with  own  farm  produce.  Fishing,  tennis,  and 
croquet.    Special  attention  given  to  auto  parties. 

SOUTH  NATICK.  Mass. 


OLD  NATICK  INN.    Mi?s  Harris,  Mgr.    Tel.  Natick  8610. 

SPRINGFIELD.  Mass. 

HOTEL  KIMBALL.    L.  L.  Pierce,  Mgr.    Capacity  500.    $1.50  up. 

HOTEL  WORTHY.  William  W.  Benson,  Mgr.  Capacity  500. 
$1.50  up.  I'amous  Cuisine.  F'aullless  Service.  Commercial 
and  tourist.    .Absolutely  fireproof. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Vt. 
THE  ADNABROWN.    J.  H.  Hart,  Prop. 
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STAMFORD,  Conn. 
THE  DAVENPORT.    Capacity  200.    European  plan:  $1.50  up. 
HOTEL  MANOR.    E.  D.  De  Puy,  Mgr.    Capacity  150.    $3.50  up. 

STOCKBRIDGE.  Mass. 
RED  LION  INN.    A.  T.  Trcadway,  Mgr.    Capacity  200.    $4  up. 

SUDBURY.  Mass. 


THE  OLD  TAP-ROO.M 


THE  PARLOR  OF  THE  INN 


LONGFELLOW'S  WAYSIDE  INN.    Edward  R.  I^mon,  Landlord. 

A  genuine  old  American  Tavern  made  world-famous  by 
•  the  poet  Longfellow.  In  historical  and  artistic  interest 
there  is  nothing  like  it  this  side  of  England,  and  few  there. 

The  Inn  is  filled  with  a  rare  and  genuine  collection  of  old 
furniture  and  old  prints.  The  rooms  occupied  by  Longfellow 
and  Lafayette  are  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  con- 
dition they  knew  them. 

Good  Chicken  Dinners.  Afternoon  Tea.  A  few  rooms  by 
the  day.    Old  Ballroom  for  House  Parties. 

The  Inn  is  on  the  Old  Post  Road,  midway  between  Boston 
and  Worcester,  twenty-two  miles  from  each.  Follow  the  red 
markers  on  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts.  It  stands  in  idyllic 
surroundings,  a  delightful  center  for  walks  and  motor  trips.  A 
shop  in  connec  tion  has  rare  antiques  for  sale. 

From  Boston,  take  Commonwealth  Ave.  to  Weston  and 
Worcester  State  Road  to  the  Inn,  through  Wayland  and 
South  Sudbury. 

SUDBURY,  Vt. 

HYDE  MANOR.    A.  W.  Hyde  &  Son,  Mgrs.    Est.  1801.  Distinc- 
tive, interesting.  Colonial  architecture. 


SUGAR  HILL,  N.H. 
HOTEL  LOOKOFF.    Merrill  &  Sanborn,  Props. 
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SUNSET  HILL  HOUSE.  Bowles  &  Hoskins  Co.,  Props.  Rates 
$4  to  $6.50  per  day.  Accommodates  325.  Modem  and  first- 
class  conveniences.  Private  baths.  Golf,  tennis,  dancing, 
orchestra,  saddle  horses.  Garage. 

SUNAPEE  LAKE,  N.H. 

THE  GRANLIDEN.    VV.  W.  Brown,  Prop.    Capacity  300.    $5  up. 

SOO-NIPI-PARK  LODGE.  L.  M.  Waite,  Mgr.  150  rooms. 
American  plan:  $5  up.  Private  baths,  elevator,  etc.  Golf, 
Tennis,  Boating,  Fishing.  Garage. 


SWAMPSCOTT,  Mass. 


NEW  OCEAN  HOUSE.    Puritan  Road,  Whale's  Beach. 

Direct  outlook  upon  the  sea.  Seven-story  steel  Annex 
built  in  1916;  private  bath  with  every  room,  telephone,  s^m 
heat.  Out-of-door  sports  include  dancing,  bathing,  clock 
golf,  croquet.  Golf  links  near.  Handsome  parade  entire 
length  of  new  seawall.  E.xcellent  Garage.  Summer  rates 
(June  15  to  Sept.  10),  $6  per  day — inclusive  rate.  .\  la  carte 
service.  Winter  rates  (Sept.  10  to  June  15) — .Annex  only — in- 
clusive plan.  $7  up.  For  particulars  write  E.  R.  Grabow  Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Managers,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TAUNTON,  Mass. 
TAUNTON  INN.    E.  Sheppard,  Mgr. 

THOMPSON,  Conn. 
VERNON  STILES  INN  (1830).    C.  L.  Gerould,  Prop. 

TORRINGTON,  Conn. 
CONLEY'S  INN.    Allen  Walker,  Prop. 

TWIN  MOUNTAIN,  N.H. 
TWIN  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE.  Barron  Hotel  Co.,  H.  B.  Barron,  Mgr. 

WALPOLE,  Mass. 
WALPOLE  INN.    S.  H.  Bartlett,  Prop. 
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WALPOLB,  N.H. 
WALPOLB  INH.  J.  F.  Wilson,  Prop. 

WARRBH,  N.H. 

MOOSILAUKEfi  INN.  Breezy  Point.  J.  W.  Arnold,  Mgr.  Caj^ac- 
iiy  75*  WelKkept  hotel.  Beautiful  location,  1500  ft.  elevation. 
Nine-hole  gdf  course.  Tennis  courts.  Correspondence  invited. 

WATCH  mU,  RJ. 

HEW  WATCH  HILL  HOUSE.    A.  E.  Dick,  Prop.    $5  up. 

WATERBURY.  Conn. 
THE  SLTON,  Almon  C.  Judd,  Prop.   Open  all  the  year, 

WAX£RBURY»  Vt. 

WATBRBURT  INN.   W.  F,  Davis,  Prop.   Charming  couritry  inn. 

Thorrnif'hly  modern.  Rooms  en  suite  with  hath  St-rvi* c  '^ood. 
Bounlilul  table  Tennis,  cnxjuet,  billiards.  .Special  attention 
given  aulomobiie  parties.    Modern  garage  and  livery  connet  led. 

WATERVILLE,  N.H. 
BLUOTT'S  HOTEL.   D.  S.  Austin,  2d,  Mgr. 

WBIRS,  N.H. 
HOTBL  WBIRS.  Lancaster  &  Lane,  Props. 

WEST  BROOKFIBLD,  Mass. 
YB  OLDB  TAVBRII«  E.  M.  Huntoon,  Prop. 

WBSTBRtT,  R.I. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND.  F.  L.  Furness,  Mgr.  Rates  $r  to  $2. 
European  plan.  Rooms  single  or  en  suite  with  bath.  Conven- 
ient for  automobiltsts. 

WBBKAPAUO  INN.  Rates  S4  to  $5. 

WBSTFIBLD,  Matt. 

NEW  PARK  SQUARE  HOTEL.    Geo.  M.  Ashley,  Prop. 

WESTMORE,  Vt. 

PISGAH  LODGE.  A.  D.  &  A.  C.  Seaver,  Props.  Tiny  wayside 
hostelry. 
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WHITBFIELD.  ]I.H. 

MT.  VIEW  HOUSE.   W.  F.  Dodgff  ft  Son,  Props.    Rat^  $4  to 
per  day.    Accommodates  200  guest Modem  equipment. 
K< Minis  sinfjlc  or  cn  suite  with  bath.    Excellent  table.  Wonder- 
ful view  from  brou(i  piazzas.    Golf,  tennis,  baseball,  croquet, 
motoring,  riding,  dancing.   Garage  connected. 

THE  HOTEL  SPRUCES.  G.  L.  CrocJeett,  Prop.  Rates  $14  to 
lai  per  week.  Acoommodates  30.  Rooms  laise  and  airy.  Ciood 
table. 

WHITINGHAM,  Yt 

SADAWGA  LAKE  HOUSE.  C.  E.  Putnam,  Prop.  Modem  con- 
veniences. New  Garage.  Fx(  client  table  Home  mised  prod- 
uce. Large  comfurtabie  roum.s.  Bathing,  boating  and  fishing. 
Located  near  the  big  floating  island,  not  for  bom  the  Mohawk 
TialL 

WICKFORD,  R.L 
COLD  SPRIN O  HOUSS.  Caipenter  &  Wright,  Props. 

m 

WILLIAMSTOWK.  Mass. 

OUTLOCK  HOTSL.  Henry  N.  Teague,  Lessee.  Rates  $5  and 
up.  Qipadty  250.  The  leading  hotel  of  northern  Berkishire. 
$100,000  spent  in  improvements  this  year.  Rooms  single  or 
en  suite  with  )\\\h  Kxcellcnt  table  supplied  with  fresh  produce 
from  nei^hboriii^i;  farms.  (Ireylock  Cottage  accomnu>dntes 
early  and  late  visitors.  Open  from  May  to  November.  Fire- 
proof garage,  70  cars.  Golif,  tennis,  swimming  pool. 

WILLIAMS  INN.  L.  G.  Trcadway,  Mgr.  Strictly  American  plan. 
Rates:  S4.50  to  $7  per  day;  $22  to  $35  per  week.  Open  all  the 
year.  65  rooms  and  40  private  batlu.  A  number  of  fireplaces 
and  sleeping-porches.  Comfortable  and  homelike.  No  music 
or  dancing,  but  good  plain  food  and  attractively  furnished  dean 
rooms. 

The  Inn  has  an  ideal  situation,  one  mile  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, two  mmules'  walk  from  the  trolleys,  two  minutes'  walk 
from  the  center  of  the  town.  Facing  Mission  Park  with  its 
famous  Haystack  Monument  which  marks  the  birthplacse  of 
American  foreign  missions. 

FORGBT-MB-HOT  SHOP  and  Tea  Room.   184  Main  St.  Hot 

luncheon  served  from  il  a.m.  to  3  p.if.  Automobile  parties 
will  find  this  the  most  attractiveplace  to  Stop  in  the  Berkshires. 
Rooms  to  rent.   Private  bath. 

WILMIHGTOK,  Vt. 
CHaDS  TAVBRN.  Open  all  the  year. 
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WUfCHBlTDOF,  Mtts. 

TOY  TOWN  TAVERN.   Open  all  the  year.   $4.50  and  up.  Sum- 
mer and  winter  sports.   Afternoon  Tea  in  the  Playhouse. 

WINSTBD,  Coim. 
HOTEL  WINCHESTER,   J.  Martin  Sauler,  Prop. 

WIHTHROP  CBHTRB,  Mms. 

COTTAGE  PARK  HOTEL.    W.  W.  Davis,  Mgr. 

WOODS  HOLE,  Mam. 

THE  BREAKWATER.    A.  A.  liowman,  Prop. 

WOODSTOCK,  Vt. 
WOODSTOCK  INN.   A.  B.  Wilder,  Mgr.   Capacity  90.   $$  up. 

WOODSVILLE,  N.H. 

HOTEL  WENT  WORTH.   W.  f.  Wormwood.  Prop.  First-class 
huLci.    Garage  connected. 

WORCESTER,  M«tt. 
THE  BAKCROFT.  Chas.  S.  Averill,  Pres.  and  Managing  Director. 

Worcester's  new  lOLUOM-DOLLAE  intePftOOF  HOTEL. 
Opposite  the  park.   300  rooms.    Capacity  500.    TarifT  $2x0 
per  (lay  and  upward.   Rooms  with  private  bath  $2.50  per  day 

and  upward. 

NSW  PARK  HOTEL.  John  F.  Kelleher,  Mgr. 

WRENTHAM,  Mass. 
CHEEVER  INN.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Chcever,  Prop.   Colonial  house. 

YORK  BEACH,  Me. 
OCEAN  HOUSE.   W.  J.  Simpson,  Prop.   Capacity  35a  $3.50  up. 

YORK  CLIFFS.  Me. 
PA8SACONAWAT  INN.  W.  H.  Torrey,  Mgr.   Capacity  150. 
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ABBOIT  SCHOOL  for  Boys.  Farmingtoa,  Me.  George  D.  Church. 
Head  Master.  Prominent  among  the  schools  of  New  England 
for  its  exceptional  equipment,  contentment,  vigorous  athletics, 
glorious  winter  sports,  strong  faculty,  intensive  study,   (p  788) 

COBURN  CLASSICAL  IHSTITUTB*  WatenriUa,  Ma.  Drew  T. 
Harthom,  Head  Master.  A  coeducational  school,   (p  794) 

KENPS  HILL  SEMIITARY,  Kent's  HiU,  Me.  J.  O.  Newton,  Prin- 
cipal. A  coeducational  school  abo  known  as  Maine  Wesleyan 
Semtnaiy.  On  a  large  farm.  Special  courses:  Music,  Agri- 
culture, Business. 

COLBT  ACADEMY,  New  London.  N.H.   Justin  O.  Wellman,  A.B.. 

Principal.  Coeducational.  College  preparatory-  and  general 
courses.  Agrirulture,  Uonu  stir  Arts,  and  Music,  Seven  build* 
ings.    Well  equipped  scienlitic  laboniion'.    fp  754) 

PROCTOR  ACADEMY,  Andovcr,  N.H.  Francis  T.  Clayton.  Prin- 
cipal.  Forty  acres  with  eight  modern  buildings.  Gymnasium. 

STBARHS  SCHOOL,  for  boys,  Mont  Vernon*  9.E.»  in  a  couiitry 
village  among  the  hills  of  snulhern  New  Hampshire.  Thirty 
acres.    Tennis  courts,  athletic  tield.  golf  course.    Several  small 

Emds  for  skating.  In  the  main  building  are  recitation  rooms, 
boratories,  and  gymnasiimi.  The  boys  live  in  two  residences. 
The  lower  school  thoroughly  trains  boys  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  larger  schools  and  academies.  Certificate 
privileges.   Arthur  F.  Stearns,  PrincipaL 

TILTON  SBMIN ARY,  TUton,  N.H.  George  L.  Plimpton,  Principal. 
A  coeducational  school  in  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountams. 

ABBOT  ACADBMT,  Andover,  Mass.   For  girls.   Founded  1828. 

College  and  general  course  with  Household  Science.  Miss 
Bertha  Bailey,  Principal,   (p  534) 

CUSHING  ACADBMY,  Ashbumham,  Mass.  H.  S.  Cowell,  A.M. 
Principal.   Coeducational.  Endowed.  College  certificate. 

DEAR  ACADBMT.  FranUin,  Mass.  Dr.  A.  W.  Pierce,  Litt.O., 
Principal.  An  endowed  boarding  school  for  young  women  and 

young  men.  Prepares  for  colleges,  schools  of  technology,  pro- 
fessional schools  and  for  business.  Stiidrnis  enter  college  on 
cerulicate.  Special  Preparatory  Course  and  a  postgraduate 
Course,  each  of  one  year.  Five  buildings.  Well  equipped  lab- 
oratories. Liberal  endowment.  Special  Domestic  Science 
Course.  For  catalog  address  the  principal,   (p  227) 

(B46) 
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NORTHEASTERN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  America's  Great  Evening 
School  for  Ambitious  Men.  Complete  preparation  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.    James  A.  Bell,  Principal. 

FESSENDEN  SCHOOL,  West  Newton,  Mass.  For  young  boys. 
Home  atmosphere.    Frederick  J.  Fessendcn,  Head  Master. 

DANA  HALL,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Prin- 
cipal, Miss  Adele  Lathrop,  Associate  Principal,  offers  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  country  and  city  life.  Tenacre,  for  Younger 
Girls.    Pine  Manor,  the  Post-graduate  Defxirtment.    (p  507) 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL  for  Girls,  NaUck,  Mass. 

Miss  Charlotte  H.  Conant  and  Miss  Florence  Bigelow,  Princi- 
pals. Thorough  College  Preparation.  Graduates  yearly  enter 
the  leading  colleges.    Four  buildings,    (p  509) 

THENFORD,  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  for  Girls,  Concord,  Mass., 

is  beautifully  located  on  Punkatasset  Hill  beyond  the  North 
Bridge.  Nineteen  acres  of  land.  College  Preparatory  and 
Advanced  Courses.    Miss  Marianna  Woodhull  is  the  principal. 

RESTHAVEN,  Mendon,  Mass.  Individual  attention.  Six  teach- 
ers, specialists,  for  fifteen  girls,  varying  ages.  Music,  college 
preparation.  Large  Farm.  Outdoor  life.  An  hour  from 
Boston.    Miss  Seabury,  Mendon,  Mass.    (p  523) 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  Bradford,  Mass.    Miss  I^ura  A.  Knott 
Principal.    The  oldest  institution  in  New  England  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.    College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.    .Vrt,  Music,  Domestic  Science,    (p  536) 

MISS  HALL'S  SCHOOL  for  Girls,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mi.ss  Mira  H. 
Hall,  Principal.    Forty-seven  acres  with  wtxxiland  park. 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  for  Girls. 


Northampton,  Mass.    Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1877. 
Situated  on  Elm  St.,  opposite  the  Smith  College  Campus. 
College  Preparatory',  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 
Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Head  Mistress,    (p  32O) 
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BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


Seavcr  B.  Buck,  Head  Master. 

The  School  occupies  350  acres  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Ml. 
Everett,  overlooking  the  Housa tonic  Valley. 
The  six-year  course  of  study  fits  boys  for  college  or  any  of  the 
scientific  schools,    (p  254) 

ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  for  Girls,  Lowell,  Mass. 

38  minutes  from  Boston. 
Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill 
Park.  Pour  buildings. 
Outdoor  sports,  Gymna- 
sium, Swimming  Pool. 
Fifty  house  and  thirty  day 
pupils.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration for  college.  Ad- 
vanced courses  for  high 
school  graduates.  Music. 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Handicrafts. 
Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons, 
Principal,    (p  620) 

WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY,  WUbraham,  Mass.  Gaylord  VV.  Doug- 
lass, Head  Master.  Restricted  to  sixty-five  boys.  Small  classes 
and  thorough  work.  Careful  preparation  for  colleges  and  sci- 
entific schools.  F'ood  fresh  from  the  Academy  farm.  Athletic 
work  under  direction  of  member  of  the  faculty,    (p  135) 

LOOMIS  INSTITUTE.  Windsor,  Conn.  A  unique  combination  of 
Business,  Agricultural,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Pre- 
pares for  sch(X)ls  of  business  and  finance,  agricultural,  scientific, 
and  academic  colleges.  Practical  training  for  boys  intending 
to  enter  business  or  farming.  Fireproof  buildings,  Gymnasium, 
Athletic  F'ield.  A  hundred  acre  farm.  Manual  training  shops. 
$2,000,000  Endowment.  Tuition,  $400.  N.  H.  Batchelder, 
A.M.,  Head  Master,    (p  317) 

SUFFIELD  SCHOOL.  Suffield,  Conn.  For  boys.  Hobart  (i. 
Truesdcll.  .\.M.,  Principal.  Formerly  Connecticut  Literary 
Institution.    Prepares  l^oys  for  college  or  business,    (p  321) 

KINGSWOOD  SCHOOL,  Hartford,  Conn.  A  boys'  private  school, 
propaniliiry  to  lx)arding  school  and  college.  Head  Master 
George  R.  H.  Nicholson.  M..^. 
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SEA  PINES  SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  for  Girls. 

The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life. 
One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves;  2000  feet  of  seashore.  Horse- 
back riding.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts. 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  College  Pre- 
paratory, Cultural,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial,  Advanced 
course  of  two  years  introductory  to  definite  ser\ice — College 
studies  including  subjects  in  Systematic  Personality.  Personal 
attention,    (p  572) 


i^.m  1.  Ti. 


Write  for  booklet  and  further  information.  Rev.  Thomas 
Bickford,  A.M.,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  P.O.  Box  2, 
Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL,  Providence,  R.L  Seth  K.  Gifford, 
Ph.D.,  Principal.  Upper  and  I^ower  School.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration for  college  and  technical  school.  Extensive  athletic 
fields,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.    Moderate  rates,    (p  igg) 

HILLSIDE  SCHOOL  for  Girls.  Norwtlk,  Conn. 


Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1833.  From  primary  to  col- 
lege. General  and  special  courses.  Separate  school  house. 
Lodge  for  younger  girls.    New  gymnasium.    Small  classes. 

MISS  BANGS  AND  MISS  WHITON'S  SCHOOL  for  Girli. 
Riverdale  Ave.,  near  252d  St.,  New  York  City. 
The  only  Country  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City. 
Thirty- five  acres  overlooking  the  Hudson  river. 
I^arge  enough  to  be  a  Real  School. 
Small  enough  to  be  a  Real  Home. 
Unexcelled  Slusic  Department. 
Students  admitted  to  College  upon  Certificate. 
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KINEO  CAMPS  for  Boys.  Long  Lake,  Harrison,  Me.    Imng  G. 

McColl,  Hotel  McAIpin,  New  York  City,  Director.  The  Camp 
Council,  all  mature  men,  one  to  each  group  of  three  boys. 
Horseback -riding  under  VVest  Point  Army  Officers.  All  Water 
Sports,  many  trips,  Kinco  Scouts,  Honor  System.  For  boys 
under  sixteen.  Classified  according  to  age  and  development  in 
three  sepjarate  camps — Juniors,  Middlers,  and  Seniors,    (p  778) 

KINEOWATHA  CAMPS  for  Girls,  WUton,  Me.  Ir\'ing  G.  McCoIl 
and  Hlizabcth  Bass,  Directors.  Three  camps  for  girls  from 
eight  to  twenty.  Comfortable  electric  lighted  bungalows  with 
fireplaces  and  open  sleeping  quarters;  complete  modem  plumb- 
ing. Horseback-riding  under  West  Point  Army  Officers.  Boat- 
ing, Canoeing,  Arts  and  Crafts,  many  trips,    (p  775) 

KINGSWOOD  CAMP,  Bridgton,  Me.  For  young  boys  only.  All 
sports.    Home  atmosphere.    Ralph  I.  Underbill,  Director. 

LONG  LAKE  LODGE,  a  Summer  Tutoring  School  and  Camp  for 
Boys,  North  Bridgton,  Me.  Si.xtccnth  season.  Edwin  V. 
Spooner,  Phillips  Kxeter  Academy.  No  boys  accepted  who  do 
not  desire  tutoring.  Seriousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  boys 
and  instructors,  and  atmosphere  of  work  produce  gratif>'ing 
results.  Tutors  of  long  experience.  Athletics  for  pleasure  and 
physical  benefit.  Life  saving  corps.  Complete  equipment. 
(p'778) 

WYONEGONIC  CAMPS  for  Girls.  Three  separate  camps  (ages 
8  to  21).  Located  on  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Maine  woods. 
Kstablished  in  1902  and  continuing  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. All  camp  sports  under  careful  supervision.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb,  Denmark,  Mc.    (p  779) 

WINONA  CAMPS  for  Boys  (ages  8  to  16).  Established  1908. 
Real  camp  life  on  a  bii;  lake  and  in  the  big  woods.  All  land 
and  water  sports  in  charge  of  e.xpert  councilors.  Long  canoe 
and  mountain  trips.    C.  E.  Cobb,  Denmark,  Me.    (p  779) 

CAMP  MERRYWEATHER  for  Boys,  North  Belgrade.  Me.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boys.    Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me.    (p  794) 


OHUIVO,   a   Camp   for  Girla, 

Oxford,  Me.  Directors:  Miss 
M.  L.  Hanaburgh,  511  E.  69th 
St.,  N.Y.  City,  and  Miss  Mary 
North,  147  Park  St.,  Montclair, 
N.J.  Dr>%  airy  location  on 
Thompson's  Lake.  Pine  woods, 
crafts,  sjjorts,  swimming.  Coun- 
cilor for  every  four  girls,   (p  783) 
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CAMP  QUAN-TA-BA-COOK,  on  the  Lake  of  the  same  name,  near 

Belfast,  provides  (for  forty  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen)  all  camp  sports  and  activities  under  efficient  supervi- 
sion. Twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  salt  water  cruising  is  made 
a  special  feature.  Address  Directors:  Herbert  M.  Bergamini, 
M.D.,  265  West  8ist  St.,  New  York  City;  Orris  S.  Vickery, 
M.D.,  74  Church  St.,  Belfast,  Me.    (p  808) 

SEBAGO-WOHELO  is  a  camp  for  girls  on  beautiful  Lake  Sebago, 
conducted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  Founders 
and  Promoters  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls.  A  summer 
in  this  camp  is  not  merely 
a  summer  of  outdoor  play, 
but  is  an  educative  experi- 
ence leading  one  to  higher 
and  more  wholesome  liv- 
ing. It  is  an  outdoor  life 
where  bodily  control  is  ac- 
quired through  play. 

CAMP  WAWENOCK  for  Boys,  CAMP  OWAISSA  for  Girls.  CAMP 
MEDAWISLA  for  Patrons,  all  on  Raymond  Cape,  Sebago  Lake, 

Me.  Established  iqoq.  Adequately  and  modernly  cquipjjed. 
Nature  craft,  Woodcraft,  Canoeing,  Dancing,  Horseback  Rid- 
ing, etc.  Terms  on  application.  Dr.  W.  C.  Kendall,  A.M. 
(Bowdoin),  3413  13th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Henry  B. 
Handy,  ;\.M.  (Harvard),  2218-A  Grove  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

WILDMERE  for  Boys,  Sebago  Lake  Region,  Me.  Well  equipped. 
Irving  B.  Woodman,  55  Hanson  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    (p  778) 

CAMP  WILD  WOOD  for  Girls,  three  miles  from  Bridgton,  Me.  175 
acres  sloping  towards  Wood's  Lake.  Secluded.  Healthy,  happy 
life  out  of  doors.  Counselors  all  trained  college  women.  Miss 
Laura  B.  Garrett,  of  national  reputation  for  her  work  in  Nature 
Study,  conducts  tramps  with  special  relation  to  a  study  of  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  and  stars.  Miss  Rose  Sommerfeld,  225  E.  63d 
St.,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Bella  Hirsch,  309  West  86th  St.. 
New  York  City,    (p  779) 

CAMP  WINNECOOK,  Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Me.    Est.  1903. 

Athletic  Fields  for  all 
sp>orts.  Canoeing,  sailing, 
motor-cruising,  Indian 
tribes,  archery,  woodcraft, 
auto  trips,  hikes.  Photog- 
raphy, metal,  leather  and 
bead  projects.  Tents  and 
bungalows  in  pines.  Prod- 
uce from  our  own  farm. 
Excellent  food — plenty  of 
it.  Booklet.  Herbert  L. 
Rand,  25  Shore  Road, 
Salem,  Mass.    (p  793) 
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CAMP  ALGONQUIN,  on  Asquam  Lake,  N.H.,  has  for  thirty-one 
years  been  maintained  by  Kdwin  DcMerittc.  DeMerittc  School, 
Boston,  Mass.  A  thousand  boys  have  known  its  delights.  It 
occupies  an  eighteen-acre  peninsula.  All  water  sports.  Nature 
study.    Boy  Scouts.    Life-saving  Coqis.    First  Aid.    (p  643) 

CAMP  FESSENDEN,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ossipee,  P.O.  West 
Ossipee,  N.H.,  is  a  small  camp  maintained  by  John  Porter,  Jr. 
of  the  Fesscnden  School,  West  Newton,  Mass,  with  two  asso- 
ciates, all  college  men.    (p  746) 

CAMP  MARIENFELD  for  Boys,  Chesham,  N.H.,  six  miles  north  of 
Dublin.  .Mtitude  1600  feet.  220  acres.  One-quarter  mile 
frontage  on  Silver  Lake.  Twenty-second  year.  Kstabiished  by 
Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Head  Masters:  Raphael  J.  Short- 
lidge.  The  Choate  School,  Wallingford.  Conn.;  Stacy  B.  South- 
worth,  Boston  I^atin  School,  Boston.  Mass.    (p  738) 

MISHE-MOKWA,  a  Summer  Camp  for  Boys,  occupies  the  whole  of 

Redhead  Island  in  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukec,  P.O.  West  Alton,  N.H. 
L.  Thetnlore  Wallis,  A.B.,  Browne 
and  Nichols  Schw)l,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  the  director,  is  a  specialist  in 
the  physical  development  of  boys. 
The  camp  equipment  includes  the 
fast  speed  l>oat,  Grey  Wolf.  .Aqua- 
planing is  one  of  the  features.  Ten- 
nis, photography,  exploring,  gym- 
nastic stunts,  fishing,  making  boats, 
building  shacks,  mountain-climbing, 
swimming,  and  all  the  usual  camp 
sports  are  amply  provided,    (p  641) 

CAMP  HANOUM  for  Girls,  Thetford,  Vt.,  on  Thctford  Hill,  was 
established  in  190S  by  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Farnsworth,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.V.  City.  The 
camp  is  divided  into  two 
groups  less  than  a  mile 
apart, — The  Hill  Camp  for 
younger  girls,  The  Lake 
Camp  for  older  girls. 
Swimming  and  canoeing 
are  on  a  beautiful  private 
lake.  Tramping  and 
horseback  trips,    (j)  372) 

CAMP  NASKATUCKET,  Seashore  Camp  and  Summer  School  for 
Girls,  Buzzards  Bay,  Fairhaven,  Mass.  Head  Camp  Mistress, 
Miss  Winifred  V.  Blanchard,  1O5  Madison  .\vc.,  N.Y.C. 
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CHINQUEKA  CAMP  for  Girls,  Bantam  Lake.  Bantam,  Conn.  Al- 
titude 1000  feet,  amonj;  the  Litchfield  Hills.  Home  influences. 
David  Layton.  M.S.,  Director.  669  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City. 


CAMP  MYSTIC,  a  Summer  Camp  for  Girls,  created  and  conducted 
by  Mary  L.  Jobe,  A.M.,  F'.R.G.S..  to  reproduce  in  an  eastern 
environment — Mystic,  Conn. — her  unusual  experiences  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  Located  on  a  hill  in  oak  and  cedar  forest 
fronting  salt  water.  Swimming  in  clean  salt  water,  under  direc- 
tion of  Gardello  and  Elionsky  (the  world's  long-distance  cham- 
pion), Camp  Crafts,  Dancing,  Preparedness,  First-Aid.  Ad- 
dress, 50  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  City,    (p  177) 

CAMP  WONPONSET.  on  Bantam  Lake,  Bantam.  Conn.  Summer 

Recreation  Camp  for  Young  Hoys.  RtK)my  houses  and  tents, 
physical  training,  boating,  target  [)raclice,  excursions,  etc.  For 
booklet  address  Robert  Tindale,  31  K.  71st  St..  Box  J,  N.Y.  City. 
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TRAVELERS'  REQUISITES 


HODGSON,  KENNARD  A  CO. 
ai  Sttte  St.,  opp.  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Importers  and  cutters  of  diamonds* 
Wlien  visiting  the  Old  State  House  and  site  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
come  in.  VV'c  believe  we  have  the  nn>st  vaimble  rollcrtirm  of  precious 
st  »ncs  in  Boston,  if  you  have  a  wcddirvj  y)resent  to  j;ive.  write  u?; 
your  i(lea«i  if  yuu  aiimot  conie  to  make  a  [H  rM)nal  selec  tion,  s^-nd  eliei  k. 
for  the  amount  you  desire,  and  we  will  send  a  dij^nified  ^ift.  We 
specialize  in  reselling  old  jewels  so  they  show  lo  ihe  best  advantage. 

LOHDOH  HARHBSS  COMPART 
176  DeToiiihire  St.  and  27  PsdenU  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

i  KiWEUNG  Essentials — Motoring  .Accessories 

In  addition  to  Harness  and  Saddleiy,  English  Riding  Goods, 

Horse  Equipments  and  Dor  Fumishings,  this  Company  has  a  fine 
line  of  Trunks,  Traveling  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Fitted  Cases,  Ladies 
Hand  Ha);s,  Wallets,  Brief  Cases,  Canes,  Umbrellas.  Cdoves  for 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  a  very  large  assortment  of  tneful 
nuvcUies  in  leather,  silver,  brass,  and  cane.  Auto  Trunks,  Robes, 
and  Lunch  Cases. 

The  Company  also  has  a  Repair  Department  for  all  kinds  of 
leather  goods. 

ROBEY  FRENCH  COMPANY 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Kodak  Finishing  and  Enlarging  for  those  who  desaie  the  Best. 

Expert  workmen,  modern  methods,  improved  equipment,  and 
tested  chemicals  insure  best  results.  Largest  dealer  of  Kodaks  and 
Photographic  Supplies  in  New  England. 

j8  Brompield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INDBSTRUCTO  TRUNKS 

*  The  kind  of  trunks  to  travel  with.  Guaranteed  for  five  yean 
against  destruction, — ^registered  against  loss  forever.  Under  the 
Indestructo  Service  Guarantee  you  get  a  new  trunk  if  your  Inde- 
structo  is  destroyed  by  fire,  acddent,  wreck,  or  carelessness  of  hand* 

ling, — any  time  within  five  years. 

Indestru(  to  iVuuks  are  made  in  Steamer.  Dress  and  Wardrobe 
styles. — $15.00  ut  $75.00.    Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 

NATIONAL  VBRBBR  PRODUCTS  CO.   Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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DSDHAM  POTT£RY 

Founded  in  Chelsea  in  1866,  the  original  work  was  making  flower 

and  bean  pots.  Reproductions  of  Ancient  Greek  vases  were  at- 
tempud.  Tn  1876  the  Chelsea  Pottery  be<;an  the  manufacture  of 
yellow-bodied  ware,  dry  or  mat  glazes,  Limoges  and  hammered  ware. 

Mr.  Hugh  C.  Robertson  took  over  the  Pottery  in  1884.  ^Vs  a 
boy  when  watching  the  drawing  of  a  kiln  lie  bad  noticed  a  spot  of 
glaze  that  had  fired  red.    Later  when  he  saw  the  Cbinese  "Dragon's 

Blood"  glaze  he  remembered  that  red  spot.  Four  years  of  e.xperi- 
mentingon  300  pieces  resulted  in  rediscovcrinc?  the  secret, — the  red 
with  the  blue  run.  Then  he  look  the  bkie  out  and  made  "Robert- 
son's Blood."  The  "  Twin  Stars  of  Chelsea  "  are  the  fmcst  known. 
At  the  same  time  he  discoveied  the  secret  of  Chinese  cradde* 

Since  1896  the  Pottery  has  been  located  at  Dedham.  This  is  the 

first  and  is  still  the  only  pott  try  to  produce  genuine  flat  crackle. 
The  pray  porcelain  with  crackle  surface  and  the  blue  englaze  deco- 
ration is  the  best  known  product  of  the  Potier>'. 

Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  the  Pottery  (see  p  208)^  off  High 
St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 


HAMPSHIRE  POTTBRT,  Keene,  Hew  Hampshire 

As  pictures<|ue — and  hentc  typical  of  the  class  of  industr>'  to 
which  it  belongs — as  a  Pottery  may  remain  and  yet  succeed  in  this 
busy  generation,  Hampshire  Pottery,  half  a  century  old,  offers  you 
an  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  most  attractive  of  New 
Han^Mhire  cities  and  learn,  b^  means  of  a  trip  throu^'h  its  home,  the 
process  of  construction  of  tlus  widely  known  and  beautiful  line  of 
Art  Ware  (sec  p  621). 


PAITt  KBVBRB  POTTBRT 

Started  in  the  North  Knd  of  Boston  with  nu-mbcrs  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Girb'  Club  as  workers,  the  new  studio  is  in  Brighton. 
Makers  of  artistic  pottery  of  unusual  variety  in  color,  form,  and 
dei^.  Lamps,  vases,  tiles,  and  children's  bowk  are  amongst  their 
products. 

Pottery:  80  Nottingham  Roao,  Brighton.  Salesroom:  478 
BOYI3TON  St.,  Boston. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  Boston 

When  in  Boston,  you  are  invited  to  visit  our  interesting  exhibition 
of  modem  handicraft,  by  the  txst  American  craftsmen.  This  is  the 
oldest  and  lar«^esl  associ;itinn  of  craftsmen  in  this  countr>*,  and  offers 
a  wide  selection  of  hand  uuide  silver,  jewelry,  woodwork,  copper, 
pewter,  pottery,  textiles,  glass,  etc.  q  Park  St.,  near  Sute  House. 
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TOURS 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 
17  Temple  Place  &  300  Washington  Street,  Boston 

19  ew  York,  PhiUdelphiai  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

lUTmond-Wtaiteoiiib  Tom 

This  Company,  the  oldest  and  largest  Amt  riian  touri«it  agency, 
operates  lours  under  escort  to  California,  Alaska  and  the  Far  West, 
Florida,  West  Indies.  South  America,  Japan  and  China,  Europe, 
Egypt  and  Round  the  World.  It  also  sells  railroad  and  steamship 
tidkets  and  makes  all  arrangements  for  independent  travel. 

Motor  Tours 
Through  New  England 

ThU  Company  also  operates  a  comprehensive  automobile  scrvire, 
enabling  visitors  to  New  Knpland  to  see  its  many  attractions  in  ihe 
most  enjoyable  manner.  Numberless  people  in  past  years  have 
wished  to  motor  through  thb  beautiful  country  but  owing  to  the  lack 
of  responsible  automobile  agents  have  been  unable  to  £>  so. 

Raymond  &  Whitoomb  Company  provides  automobiles  and  ex- 
perienced chauffeurs,  arranges  itineraries  by  most  attractive  routes, 
and  attends  to  all  details  of  hotel  arrangements,  charging  an  inclu- 
sive price  for  this  service. 

Motor  AU-Expcnse  iuurs. — Packard  T>vin  Six  and  Cadillac 
Eight  auLomobilcs  leave  Boston  and  New  York  at  frequent  intervals 
for  tours  of  varying  length  through  New  England's  most  historic 
spots,  delightful  resorts  and  beautiful  scenery.  Single  seats  for  any 
tour  on  sale. 

Automobiles  will  be  rented  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  details  and  showing  sample  itineraries. 

GEO.  E.  MARSTERS,  INC.,  TICKET  AND  TOURIST  AGENCY 
S4g  Washington  St.,  Boston,  and  385  Fifth  Ave.,  N.T.C. 

The  Geo,  E.  Marsters,  Inc.,  Tourist  Agency  was  started  o\er 
fifteen  years  apo  by  Mr.  Ceo.  V..  Mar>lers,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
tran>^pMriatioii  fni^irir'is  enables  him  to  offer  all  possible  information 

rcg.iniiEi>4  every  »klail  to  the  general  pul^lic. 

Trips  and  tours  may  be  procured  to  any  part  ot  the  United  6LuLes 
and  Canada,  South  Amenca,  Europe,  Asia,  to  any  portion  of  the 
globe  reached  by  transportation  lines,  and  the  coupons  are  accepted 
by  all  transportation  lines  and  hotels. 

One  of  the  particular  features  of  the  Ceo.  E.  Marsters.  Inc., 
Agency  is  the  close  connection  of  Mr.  Marsters  in  the  direct  rei)re- 
sentation  of  the  many  steamship  and  railroad  lines  and  also  in  his 
famous  publication  "Travel,"  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
interesting  books  on  trips  and  travel  eN'cr  issued.  This  publication 
is  issued  twice  a  year.     Travel"  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.    Established  1873.    Inc.  xgoi 
373  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Treasurer  Albert  W.  Finlay,  President 


THE  SPACIOUS,  WELL-LIGHTED  PRESS-ROOM 

One  of  the  largest  priming  plants  in  New  Kngland,  completely 
equipped  with  all  mo<lcrn  facilities  for  insuring  quality  and  prompt- 
ness as  applied  to  high-class  work.  A  long  and  varied  experience  in 
producing  catalogs,  class  books,  prospectuses,  periodicals,  and  books 
of  every  variety.    Printers  of  the  Sargent  Handbooks. 


GEO.  W.  WHEELWRIGHT  PAPER  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Makers  of  "BPF"  Paper  (Best  Plate  Finish  Paper) 

Selected  for  this  Handbook  of  New  England  as  the  best  after  a 

careful  investigation  of  a  score  of  others.  "BPF"  is  especially 
made  for  those  who  wish  to  advertise  attractively  with  half-tone 
illustrations.    It  is  made  in  varying  weights  and  colors. 

"  BPF"  Paper  does  not  have  a  shiny  surface,  so  causes  little  strain 
on  the  eyes.  It  is  ten  per  cent  lighter  than  Super-Calendered  Paper 
of  equal  bulk.  In  catalogs  it  saves  postage.  Our  papers  are  of 
standardized  quality  and  uniformity  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Leominster  Mill  makes  the  wellknown  "Dove  Mill  Brand" 
of  Bristol  Boards  in  many  grades  and  colors.  This  Comp)any  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  kind  of  paper  (sec  pp  394,  438). 
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THE  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR 


FOCR  TRICK  LOADS  LEAVING  THE  FACTORY  FOR  PETROGRAD 


This  shipment  made  Feb.  16,  19 17,  consisted  of  25,000  Gillette 
Safety  Razors  and  3,000,000  Gillette  Blades.  They  were  shipped 
via  Vancouver  and  Yokohama  and  thence  by  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  to  Pctrograd,  Russia.  They  are  now  probably  in  use  by 
Russian  officers  in  the  trenches. 

The  history  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor — the  Biggest  "Little 
Shaver"  in  the  World — is  one  of  the  romances  of  commercial  achieve- 
ment. In  i8q5  there  came  to  King  Camp  Gillette,  then  a  traveling 
salesman,  the  idea  that  razor  blades — the  vital  part  of  a  razor — 
could  be  stamped  out  by  automatic  machines  and  so  manufactured 
at  a  cost  that  would  permit  of  their  being  thrown  away  when  dulled. 

• 

Working  on  Mr.  Gillette's  theory,  Mr.  William  E.  Nickerson,  a 
man  of  unusual  ability  in  the  designing  of  automatic  machines,  suc- 
ceeded in  1002,  after  many  diflficuUics,  in  reducing  the  theor>'  to 
practice.  In  iqo^  a  few  razors  were  manufactured  and  marketed, 
letters  Patent  on  a  thin,  wafer-like,  "No  Stropping,  No  Honing'* 
blade  together  with  the  handle  for  holding  it  were  issued  in  1904. 

The  first  factor>'  in  Boston  emi)loyed  including  office  staff  about 
a  dozen  people.  Today  the  Boston  factory  has  floor  space  of 
178,000  sfjuare  feet,  and  there  are  three  other  factories,  one  in  Can- 
ada, one  in  Kngland,  and  one  in  France,  with  sales  offices  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Shanghai, 
and  Pelr  >grad. 

The  Gillette  idea  is  still  growing,  though  the  Gillette  is  "KnowTi 
the  World  Over." 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMP.VNY        Boston,  Mass. 
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SULLIVAN  MACfflNERY  COMPANY,  Claremont,  N.H. 

Named  for  the  county  which  it  has  made  its  home  for  the  past 
sixty-seven  years,  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  (sec  p  346)  is 
known  in  cvcr>'  mining  field  in  the  world  and  maintains  an  organiza- 
tion that  reaches  from  London  to  Tokyo  and  from  Santiago,  Chile, 
to  Sydney,  Australia,  and  Juneau,  Alaska.  The  general  offices  and 
western  works  are  in  Chicago.  The  company  is  famous  for  its  dia- 
mond prospecting  drills,  coal  cutters,  air  compressors,  air  and  steam 
drills  for  excavating  rock  in  mines,  tunnels,  and  quarries,  air  lift 
pumps,  etc.  Engineers  associate  the  name  of  "Sullivan"  with  such 
projects  as  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Catskill  .\queduct,  the  Mount 
Royal  and  Gunnison  Tunnels,  and  the  Keokuk  Dam.  Visitors  to 
the  New  England  marble  and  granite  quarries  uill  find  "Sullivan" 
Channelers  and  drills  highly  esteemed  (see  p  362). 


SULLIVAN  "ironclad  CO/VL  CUTTER " 


MONADNOCK  MILLS.    Established  1831 

Chartered  as  the  Sugar  River  Manufacturing  Company  in  1831 
these  mills  first  produced  cotton  sheeting.  The  Monadnock  Mills 
has  now  been  the  corporate  title  for  seventy  years  (see  p  362). 

Here  for  the  first  lime  in  America  was  begun  in  1869  the  manu- 
facture of  Marseilles  goods, — those  cotton  textiles  of  elaborate 
raised  design  used  for  the  highest  grade  Bedspreads. 

Since  igii  the  entire  production  of  the  mills  has  been  Cotton 
Bedspreads.  The  whole  process  of  manufacture  is  here  carried  out 
from  the  opening  of  the  cotton  in  the  bale  to  bleaching  and  finishing. 

The  mill  has  been  completely  modernized  since  iqio.  The  ma- 
chinery is  now  driven  by  electric  power  manufactured  on  the  prem- 
ises from  the  water  power  of  the  Sugar  river,  augmented  by  steam. 

The  Company  is  the  Largest  and  Foremost  Manufacturer  of  High 
Grade  Marseilles,  Satin,  and  Dimity  Bedspreads  in  America.  The 
output  is  about  2000  Bedspreads  a  day,  A  specialty  is  made  of 
Bedspreads  with  artistic  designs  with  individual  centers. 

MONADNOCK  MILLS,  George  A.  Tenney,  Treas., 

Claremont,  N.H. 


'  Gf)ogle 
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JONES  ft  LAMSON  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LOWER  PLANT  WHERE  THE  HARTNESS  FLAT  Tl'RRET  LATHES  ARE  BLILT 


The  Hartness  Flat  Turret  Lathe,  the  invention  of  the  president 
of  this  Company,  is  the  one  machine  in  which  the  Company  special- 
izes at  the  main  plant.  At  the  upper  works,  however,  is  built  the 
Fay  Automatic  Lathe  and  the  Hartness  Automatic  Oi>ening  Die. 

In  the  early  igth  century  in  Wind.sor,  Vt.,  there  were  a  number 
of  small  custom  gun  shops  where  developed  the  group  of  inventive 
geniuses  who  made  the  town  notable  in  the  history  of  mechanical 
invention  (see  p  360). 

The  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Company  is  the  direct  outgrowth 
and  lineal  descendant  of  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company,  whose 
old  stone  arsenal  built  about  1850  still  stands  in  Windsor  (see  p  342). 
In  the  office  of  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Company  in  Springfield  now 
hangs  the  original  drawing  of  a  "miller"  designed  and  built  in  Wind- 
sor in  1853. 

Silas  Lamson  about  1830  began  to  manufacture  scythe  snaths, 
conceiving  the  idea  of  the  steaming  and  bending  them  to  a  prede- 
termined curve.  Up  to  that  time  I  hey  had  been  straight.  His  sons 
about  1840  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlerv'  at  Shelbumc  Falls. 
Later  one  of  them,  E.  G.  Lamson,  purchased  the  Robbins  &  I^w- 
rence  property  at  Windsor  on  its  failure.  In  i86q  R.  L.  Jones 
joined  him,  forming  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Lamsf^n.  They  manufac- 
tured guns  and  gun-making  machinery,  sewing  machines,  hand 
operated  turret  lathes,  millers,  rock  drills,  and  mining  machinery. 
Later  their  mining  and  quarry  machinery  was  transferred  to  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Company  of  Claremont. 

In  1889  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Company  moved  to  its 
present  site  at  Springfield.  James  Hartness  that  same  year  became 
superintendent.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  the  Company  has 
become  specialized,  and  though  many  new  machines  have  been 
invented  in  its  shops  by  himself  and  his  assistants,  they  have  been 
transferred  to  other  companies. 

The  Company  welcomes  at  their  plant  visitors  who  are  interested 
in  machine  t(X)ls  (sec  p  755). 


JONES  &  LAM.SON  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Vt. 
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WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


TUE  WORKS  AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Main  Plant  covers  81  acres,  the  Storage  and  Terminal  Plant 
23  acres,  and  the  Proving  (irounds  and  Magazines  617  acres,  making 
a  total  area  of  721  acres  (see  p  108). 

The  Company  uses  annually  10,000  tons  of  Steel,  13,500  tons  of 
Lead,  4,500  tons  of  Copper,  1,600  tons  of  Zinr,  and  6,000,000  feet 
of  Lumber  for  Packing  Cases. 

The  principles  of  the  Winchester  Rifle,  which  is  so  wellknown 
ttxlay,  were  worked  out  in  1852  by  Daniel  B.  Wesson  and  Horace 
Smith  in  a  small  factory  of  their  own  at  Norwich,  Conn.  Their 
patents  were  later  sold  to  the  \'olcanic  Arms  Company,  to  which  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  has  since  succeeded.  It  was 
also  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  that  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
cartridge,  the  first  self-primed  metallic  cartridge  that  had  proved 
practical,  was  put  into  use. 

THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Jap  Salesman  wrote  of  Bridgeixirt:  "It  is  there  that  is  manu- 
factured those  terble  and  monstrus  instruments  of  horror  and  dee- 
strukshun.  ...  I  make  a  resolve  to  inkwire  about  those  terrible 
dangersomeness  to  human  |)ersons  which  is  made  in  Bridge  Poart, 
so  I  go  to  hotel  clerk  and  simulate  in  aggertated  tones,  'What  is 
princepuU  artickles  of  mannyfackshure  in  your  butyful  city?'  and  he 
say.  'CoRSKTs  and  Graffyfones.'" 

The  Warner  corset  business  began  in  1874  in  Ohio  and  moved  to 
Bridgeixjrt  in  1S76  (see  p  q2).  Its  growth  has  been  such  that  today 
the  factories  include  38  buildings  with  a  floor  area  of  g  acres.  The 
annual  output  of  over  6.000.000  corsets  is  enough  to  supply  one  in 
every  ten  women  in  the  United  States  who  wear  them  with  one  pair 
a  year.  The  business  still  remains  in  the  Warner  family,  carried  on 
by  the  sons  of  the  fountlers.  The  welfare  of  the  3,000  employees  has 
been  carefully  provided  for. 
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DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY.    EsUbUshed  1874 


THE  PROVIDENCE  PLANT 

The  Davol  Rubber  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  fine  rubber  goods  for 
the  Druggist,  Hospital,  Surgical,  Dental,  and  Stationer>'  Trades. 

The  Product  is  distributed  through  the  leading  jobbing  houses  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  through  the  export  trade  to 
South  America,  Mexico,  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Australia,  India, 
Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  Indies,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  completeness  and  elTiciency  of  the  plant  and  of  the  specially 
trained  organization  of  goo  men  and  women  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  highest  standards  of  manufacturing  (see  p  iqo). 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  the  steam  process  of  curing  gives 
permanence  to  our  product  in  all  climates. 

The  world  over,  the  name  Davol  stands  for  Quality. 

DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY    .     .     .     Providence,  R.I. 


THE  BROWN  &  SHARPE  MFG.  CO.,  Providence.  R.I. 

The  name  Brown  &  Sharpe  is  known  wherever  Mechanical  Work 
of  Precision  is  undertaken.  The  Company  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
Precision  Methods  and  in  the  manufacture  of  Instruments  of  Pre- 
cision. 

The  business  was  founded  in  1833  by  David  Brown  and  his  son 
Joseph  R.  Brown.  For  nearly  twenty  years  its  business  comprised 
the  making  and  repairing  of  Clocks,  Watches  and  Mathematical 
Instruments. 

In  its  long  history  the  Brown  &  Sharj^e  Mfg.  Co.  has  grown  from 
an  obscure  shop  to  a  great  plant  of  international  reputation,  employ- 
ing thousands,  and  with  a  tloor  area  of  over  24  acres.  It  has  been 
the  Training  School  for  some  of  the  best  Mechanical  Engineers  of 
the  time.    Visitors  are  always  welcome  (see  p  190). 
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HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


OUTDCK)R  EXHIBIT  AT  DOVER,  MASS. 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses  are  made  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
design,  for  summer  cottages,  school  rooms,  garages,  etc.  Visitors 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  exhibit  near  the  railway  station  at 
Dover,  Mass.  (see  p  51Q). 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  once  seen  will  convince  you  that  they 
are  practical,  quickly  and  inexpensively  erected.  Write  for  our 
illustrated  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.    116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
6E.  39TH  St.,  New  York  City.    Factory  and  exhibit,  Dover,  Mass. 


E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO.,  Boston,  Est.  1842. 

The  first  company  in  the  world  to  manufacture 
watches  on  the  interchangeable  system.  Origi- 
nally made  watches  as  well  as  clocks,  town  scales, 
balances,  and  standards  of  measure.  We  also 
made  the  first  fire  engine. 

In  1857  interests  which  later  became  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  bought  the  company,  but  Mr. 
Howard  continued  in  the  clock  business  for  himself. 
Later  he  added  watches.  He  placed  on  the  market 
the  first  quick  train  movements  in  this  country. 
Since  1902  the  watch  business  has  been  a  separate 
company. 

We  make  special  clocks  to  order  of  evcr>' variety — 
for  watchmen,  offices,  railroads, 
schools,  banks,  libraries, 
churches,  and  marine  clocks. 
We  have  supplied  astronomical 
regulators  in  half  a  hundred 
colleges  and  observatories. 
Such  a  test  could  hardly  be 
excelled. 

The  hands  on  the  Custom 
House  Tower  Clock,  14  feet 
long,  have  to  stand  all  kinds 
of  weather  conditions  and  carry 
custom  house  tower  ice  and  snow  u|X)n  them.         carrie  clock  tower 

BOSTON  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 
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THE  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 


THE  COMPy\NY's  PLANT  AT  nRANFORD,  CONN. 


The  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  incorporated  in 
1864,  is  one  of  the  oldest  malleable  iron  foundries  in  the  country. 
It  manufactures  the  wellknown  MIF  brand  of  malleable  and  steel 
pipe  fittings,  furnishes  to  order  castings  in  malleable,  steel,  and 
special  alloy  metals,  and  does  galvanizing,  tinning,  japanning,  and 
contract  machining.  The  buildings  cover  over  ten  acres  of  floor 
space  and  iioo  people  are  employed  at  the  present  time  (see  p  158). 


BILLINGS  &  SPENCER,  Hartford.  Conn. 

The  new  plant  completed  in  IQ15  has  a  floor  area  of  over  200,000 
square  feet  and  is  devoted  e-xclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  Drop 
Forgings  and  Drop  Hammers.  The  new  forge  shop.  80  feet  x  440 
feet,  is  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  plants  with  all  the  latest 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  Drop  Forgings  and  Machined 
Forgings. 

The  Company  was  established  in  1869  by  Chas.  E.  Billings  and 
Christopher  M.  Spencer.  This  Company  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  for  the  art  of  drop  forging,  not  only  in  developing 
the  modem  board  drop  hammer  itself,  but  in  extending  the  accuracy 
and  application  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Billings  had  had  a  long  cx])erience  in  the  leading  shops  as  a 
die  sinker  and  tool  maker  and  as  an  expert  on  the  drop  forging  process. 
He  more  thxin  any  other  improved  the  machinery  and  processes  of 
making  drop  forging. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  the  inventor  of  the  Spencer  Repeating  Revolver, 
of  which  more  than  200,000  were  used  by  the  government  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  demonstrating  his  revolver  to  President  Lincoln 
they  set  up  a  board  in  the  White  House  grounds  to  shoot  at.  Lincoln 
in  his  enthusiasm  tore  his  coat  pocket  but  made  light  of  it,  saying 
he  "never  had  anything  of  value  to  lose." 

To  those  interested  in  I)ro[)  Forgings  we  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  our  Hartford  plant.  If  you  can't  come,  send  for  our 
catalogue. 
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THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  COMPANY,  Athol,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Fine  Mechanical  Tools 


FACTORIES  OF  THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  CO. 


The  tools  made  by  The  L.  S.  Starrctt  Company  at  Athol,  Mass., 
are  mainly  for  the  use  of  machinists  and  carpenters.  They  have 
an  established  reputation  in  all  shops  dcvotcnl  to  the  production  of 
automobiles,  firearms,  sewing  machines,  t>pc\vriters,  adding  ma- 
chines, etc.,  and  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools.  .Vutomobile  manufacturers  and  parts  manufacturers  depend 
upon  Starrett  T(X)ls  for  accurate  production,  and  Starrett  T(X)ls  are 
found  in  repair  shops,  garages,  etc. 

In  addition  to  this  manufacturing  use,  there  arc  among  the  more 
than  twenty-one  hundred  different  styles  and  sizes  of  tools  made  by 
this  concern  a  number  of  particular  interest  to  owners  and  ttperators 
of  automobiles,  .\mong  these  are  micrometer  calipers,  center 
punches,  steel  rules,  calipers  and  dividers,  screw  thread  and  other 
gages,  hack  saws,  and  frames. 

Three  tools  of  especial  popularity  for  use  about  the  automobile 
are  the  Electrician's  Pocket  Screw  Driver  which  has  four  inter- 
changeable blades  and  a  hard  rubber  handle  for  insulation  from 
electric  currents;  the  Starrett  Patent  Expansion  Plier  made  to  grip 
securely  any  size  or  shape  within  its  capacity;  and  the  Starrett 
Patent  Automobile  Wrench. 

There  are  in  the  market  many  ratchet  wrenches  and  most  of  them 
cost  less  than  the  Starrett  Wrench  and  they  arc  worth  less.  The 
Starrett  Patent  Ratchet  Wrench  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard 
maintained  by  Starrett  Tooh  in  general  and  is  the  wrench  outfit  for 
the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best. 

If  you  have  time  you  can  stop  and  see  these  tools  at  the  hardware 
store  of  C.  F.  Paige  &  Co.  Inc.,  on  Main  Street,  .Athol,  or  if  you 
prefer  you  can  get  them  through  your  local  hardware  dealer. 

The  full  line  of  Starrett  Tools  and  hack  saws  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  complete  catalog  which  will  be  sent  by  The  L.  S. 
Starrett  Company  to  any  one  who  will  write  for  it  (see  p  437). 
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GREENFIELD  TAP  AND  DIE  CORPORATION 


SOME  OP  THE  corporation's  PLANTS  AT  GREENFIELD 

The  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation  is  made  up  of  these 
divisions:  Wells  Brothers  Company,  Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  A.  J. 
Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  E.  Wells  &  Son  Co., and  Nutter  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co. 

All  of  the  above  concerns  with  the  exception  of  Nutter  &  Barnes 
Mfg.  Co.  (who  are  machinery  manufacturers)  are  old,  well  estab- 
lished tap  and  die  concerns  and  have  always  been  leaders  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture.  Work  among  these  plants  is  very  largely 
interchangeable  now  and  on  account  of  the  economies  and  efficiencies 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  more  goods  at  less  cost. 

The  Corporation  has  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  London, 
with  a  Canadian  factory  at  Gait,  Ontario,  and  sales  connections  in 
every  important  country  in  the  world. 

Wiley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  established  in  1872,  and  the  Wells 
Brothers  Company,  established  in  1876,  were  pioneers  in  the  manu- 
facture of  screw  cutting  tools.  The  product  of  these  two  concerns 
particularly  is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
export  business  of  the  corporation  assumes  very  large  proportions. 

The  Xuttcr  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.  makes  a  wellknown  line  of  cutting 
off  machines  and  saw  sharpeners,  and  has  been  heretofore  located  in 
Hinsdale,  N.H.  The  plant  has  been  moved  to  Greenfield  and  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  coqwration  in  one  of  its  factories. 

The  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation  is  capitalized  at 
$3,000,000.  It  employs  seventeen  hundred  men  and  manufactures 
practically  every  variety  of  screw  cutting  tools,  including  gages,  taps, 
dies  and  assortments  of  the  same  in  screw  plates,  reamers,  and  a 
large  line  of  machines,  including  threading  machines,  lathes,  grinders, 
cutting  off  machines,  and  saw  sharpeners. 

The  gage  branch  of  the  business  has  developed  to  great  impor- 
tance. At  the  present  time  a  very  large  amount  of  gage  work  is 
being  done  for  the  United  Slates  Government. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  the  plants  of  the  corporation,  and, 
as  Greenfield  is  situated  half  way  between  New  York  and  the  White 
Mountains  and  on  the  direct  line  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  the 
Mohawk  Trail,  motorists  who  are  interested  are  particularly  inWted 
to  visit  the  plants.  Catalogs  and  bulletins  will  oe  gladly  furnished 
to  all  who  are  interested  (see  p  335). 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

On  the  ca^t  roast  of  Sumatra  there  1'^  thr  larfrc -^r  rubber  plantation 
in  the  world.  Of  its  go.ooo  acres  more  than  half  arc  j)lanted  '.vith 
over  6,000,000  rubber  trees.  American  capital  and  enterprise  made 
this  possible,  utilizing  Dutch  Ofganization  and  persbtence,  and  the 
labor  of  some  15,000  Javanese  and  Chinese  coolies. 

The  United  Slates  Rubber  Company  in  1909  sent  a  noan  to  the 
East  to  investigate  rubber  planting.  Ftesident  C6lt  of  the  Company 
while  in  Amsterdam  a  few  months  later  completed  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  and  the  planting  was  started  in  July,  1910. 

So  splendidly  oiganized  and  systematised  was  the  work  that  in 

two  years  ground  was  cleart  f!  rind  over  3  000,000  trees  planted, 
making  a  world's  record.  Although  less  than  une  third  <M  the  trees 
are  yet  old  enough  to  be  Lapped,  they  now  give  an  annual  yield  of 
4,000,000  pounds  of  rubber.  And  this  from  land  that  except  for 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  might  perhaps 
still  be  worthless  wilderness.  This  is  but  one  exam|)le  of  the  creative 
initiative  of  thr  rnite  !  *^tatrs  Rubber  Company,  it  has  been  made 
possible  by  concentration  and  ccntrali^sation  of  enormous  resources.- 

The  initiative  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Company 
came  ir  ni  Xrw  Fntdand.  More  than  half  of  the  47  factories  of 
the  Company  arc  in  Xew  England  (sec  pp  109,  293,462).  ii  aii  the 
factories  were  grouped  in  one  locality  and  all  the  workers  and  their 
CamHies  housed  around  the  mammoth  plant  there  would  arise  a 
mighty  city  larger  than  I^rovidence,  K  I  Its  factories  have  a  door 
space  of  nearly  9,000,000  square  feet,  nearly  200  acres. 

Of  one  item  of  consumption  of  raw  material,  viz..  cotton  ducks, 
drills,  sheetings,  etc..  the  Company  consumes  o\  er  55,000,000  yards 
per  year, — a  yardage  of  31,250  miles.  It  employs  over  50,000 
people.    Its  salesmen  annually  travel  15,000,000  miles. 

More  than  50.000,000  pairs  ul  shoes,  one  for  every  other  person 
in  the  United  States,  were  turned  out  in  a  single  year.  Other 
products  include  rauicoats,  mechanical  and  mold«l  rubber  goods, 
and  tires  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 

The  United  States  Rubber  System  includes  more  than  production, 
manufacturing,  and  merchandising  rubber  goods.  The  Develop- 
ment Department  covers  a  wide  field  of  research,  general  laboratory 
and  chemical  work,  patents,  engineering,  new  uses  for  rubber,  etc. 
The  Regeneraling  Plants  carry  on  the  processes  of  de vulcanization, 
makmg  useful  vdiat  would  otherwise  be  waste.  Supply  I^ts  in 
the  Kaugatuck  Valley  manufacture  shoe  hardware,  aods  and  chemi- 
cab  used  in  rubber  manufacture. 

The  United  States  Tire  Company,  a  subsidiary,  puts  forth  the  well- 
known  'Usco'  Tread,  'Chain'  Tread,  *  Nobby '  Tread,  'Royal  Cord,' 
and  'Plain'  Tread  Tires.  Ask  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  dealer 
or  write  for  the  booklet  '  What  Every  Motorist  Should  Know  About 
Tires,"  which  tells  how  to  choose  the  particular  tire  to  meet  your 
need. 
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UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

The  United  Fruit  Company  is  one  of  the  most  far-rearhinj^  of 
New  England  enterprises  (see  pp  576,  f)6o).  Throu^'h  its  mar\cl- 
ous  organization  il  has  made  a  vasl  urea  ol  the  American  Tropics 
accessible,  productive,  and  sanitary. 

Tlie  Great  White  I'led  directly  serves  nine  counlric-s  oi  iht*  WVst- 
crn  Hemisphere,  aggregating  a  total  population  of  110,000,000. 
Through  its  own  steamers  and  its  connections  it  has  become  the 
prime  factor  in  the  commerce  of  twenty>thiee  nations  of  the  West* 
em  Hemisphere,  whose  total  population  amounts  to  161,500,000. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  furnishes  direct  service  between  the  ports 
of  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 

and  Galveston,  in  the  United  States,  and  various  ports  in  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Guatemala,  British  and  Spanish  Honduras,  Costa  Rica. 
Panama,  and  Colombia.  More  than  seventy-live  ships  are  em- 
ployed in  the  steamship  service  oi  the  United  Fruit  Company,  with 
a  total  tonnage  aggregating  more  than  250,000  tons. 

The  Company  owns  1,087,649  acres  of  tropical  land  and  leases 
112,801  acres  more.  Of  these  246,079  are  under  cultivation.  It 
has  built  and  owns  83  a  miles  of  railway  and  444  miles  of  tramways, 
and  in  addition  operates  188  miles  of  losed  railways.  On  its  estates 
are  over  18,000  head  of  cattle  and  6,000  mules  and  horses.  Its  em- 
ployees  number  over  38,000. 

Through  its  medical  department  it  developed  methods  of  tropical 
sanitation  that  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Gorgas  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
It  maintains  a  department  of  tropical  medicine  at  Tulane  University. 

The  present  medical  organization  consists  of  fifty  [•h^'sidans,  all 
graduates  of  recognized  medical  colleges;  twenty-three  registered 

nurses,  ;\nf1  an  additional  hospital  staff  of  approximately  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  Seven  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  our  Tro]iical 
Divisions  and  equipped  medically  and  surgically;  and  thirty-two 
dispensaries  and  side  camps  are  conducted  in  outlying  districts  from 
winch  the  hospitals  are  not  readily  accessible.  These  honutals  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  treat  all  classes  of  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  major  and  minor. 

• 

Modem,  weU-equip[^  laundries  are  maintained  in  connection 

with  five  of  our  hospitals  and  have  proved  a  great  boon  from  a  sani- 
tary, health,  and  economic  standpoint,  not  only  to  the  patients  in 
the  hospitals,  but  also  to  the  respective  communities. 

An  illustrated  book  of  over  300  pages  by  Frederick  Upham  Adams, 
describing  the  activities  of  this  Company,  was  publishcxl  by  Double- 
day,  Pa^e  a  few  >ears  ago.  Tt  can  be  obtained  at  any  l>ookstore  or 
at  the  oliices  of  the  Company,  illustrated  booklets  and  folders 
sent  on  request.   Obtainable  of  any  agent. 

General  offices,  131  State  St.,  Boston 
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THE  MACHINES  THAT  MAKE  YOUR  SHOES 


I'NITKD  SHOK  MACIIINKRY  COMPANY  FACTORIES 
AT  BEVERLY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  EnKlandcrs  and  New  P'ngland  visitors  are  always  welcome  at 
the  great  manufacturing  plant  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany at  Beverly  (see  p  679),  an  "industrial  city"  where  trained 
guides  explain  the  manufacture  of  "the  machines  that  make  your 
shoes." 

Shoes  are  such  a  commonplace  necessity  that  one  gives  them  no 
special  thought,  yet  more  than  a  million  pairs  a  day  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  to  supply,  among  others,  those  in  your 
family, — from  kiddies  to  grandparents.  Few  realize  the  complexity 
of  shoe  manufacture,  or  that  to  inventive  genius  and  mechanical 
skill  is  largely  due  the  fact  that  American  footwear  is  the  best  in  the 
world  for  style,  durability,  and  comfort.  There  arc  140  distinct 
operations  in  the  making  of  a  Goodyear  welt  shoe,  for  instance,  the 
greater  numlxjr  of  which  are  jwrformed  by  machinery. 

.\t  these  Beverly  factories,  where  at  times  5000  i>eople  are  em- 
ploycnl.  there  are  manufactured  more  than  550  different  machines 
used  in  shoemaking  of  all  kinds.  The  16  concrete  buildings,  with 
over  75'  o  of  the  w^all  space  devoted  to  windows,  have  21  acres  of 
floor  area  and  are  equipi>ed  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner,  espe- 
cially as  regards  ventilation,  sanitation,  safety  appliances,  rest 
rooms,  restaurant,  and  emergency  hospital.  These  Ixitlerment  pro- 
visions are  a  revelation  to  all. 

A  short  distance  away  is  a  social  club  house  for  the  employees, 
the  equal  of  the  best  of  country  clubs,  with  adjacent  athletic  field 
and  facilities  for  sjx>rls  of  all  kinds.  Work  and  play  go  hand  in  hand 
here  and  react  upon  each  other  for  the  general  good.  Intensive 
cooperation  between  employer  and  employed  is  successfully  exem- 
plified by  the  United  Shoe  Slachiner>'  Company  to  an  extent  that  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  the  world  over  and  favorably  commented 
upon  by  visitors. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  touring  by  motor  is  the  opfx^rtunity  to 
visit  unfamiliar  and  noteworthy  places.  The  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  United  Shtx*  Machinery  Company  is  one  of  them.  When 
you  reach  Beverly  then,  stop,  look,  and  learn.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested and  carry  away  a  bigger  idea  of  the  part  played  today  in  the 
scheme  of  things  by  big  industrial  corporations. 
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THE  AATIONAL  LIFE  INSURAHCS  COMPAHT 
Montp^Utfi  V«rmoiit 

The  National  Life  insurance  Com[)any  is  one  of  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican life  uuatrance  amqwnies;  it  began  businesB  in  Montpelier,  Vt., 
in  1850  (see  p  766). 

It  started  with  large  assets — not  in  money  but  in  men.  Among 
Its  incorporators  irere  Hon.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky.  Hon.  James 
Tfieadway  of  Viiglnia,  Hon.  Amos  Abbott  of  Massn  Imsetts,  Hon. 

Alexander  Ramsey  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Hcnr\  ^  .  Cranston  of 
Rhode  Island.  Jnliiis  Converse,  Robert  Pierponl,  and  William  C. 
Kittredge  of  Vermont.  The  real  founder  of  the  Company  was  Dr. 
Julius  Y.  Dewey  of  Montpelier,  father  of  the  late  Admiral  Dewey, 
the  Heio  of  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

When  the  Company  was  fifty  years  old  it  had  one  hundred  millions 
of  insurance  In  force.  On  January  i,  191 7,  it  had  outstanding  in* 
surance  in  force  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  more  than  du- 
plicat  in^  in  the  past  sixteen  3fear8  its  accomplishments  of  the  previous 
fifty  years. 

The  National  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a  purely  mutual  com- 
pany, and  beinj^  a  mutual  company  has  no  stockhc^lders  to  pny 
The  assets  of  the  Company  belong  to  all  of  the  policy-holders,  and 
all  of  the  profits  are  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  insurance  and  to 
secure  their  protecdon  against  loss.  The  Company  has  paid  its  policy- 
holders  since  organization  $84,346,513.62,  which  with  assets  now 
to  their  credit  equals  107.35%  of  all  premiums  received. 

The  investments  of  the  Company  are  confined  to  the  two  highest 
types  of  trust  fund  securities^  municipal  bonds  and  first  mortgages 

on  real  estate, — municipal  bonds  because  of  their  quick  convertibihty 
and  recognized  stability,  and  real  estate  mortgages  because  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  risk,  the  large  margin  of  security,  and  the  high 
rate  of  interest  returned.  The  National  Life  does  not  invest  in 
commercial  or  industrial  stocks  and  bonds  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  control,  the  hazard  of  management,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
value. 

In  the  selection  of  risks  the  National  Life  acts  with  impartiality 

and  care,  in  order  to  safeguard  a  good  experience  and  a  secure  5er\'ice 
for  all  of  its  insured  Tt  takes  on  no  impaired  risks,  does  not  insure 
for  exorbitant  and  speculative  amounts  (limited  to  $25,000  on  any  one 
life),  and  insists  on  a  good  moral  hazard.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
experience  of  less  than  65%  of  the  expected  mortality  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  this  condition,  considering  its  outstanding 
insurance,  is  a  sure  and  safr  h:i^i=  on  whic  h  to  predicate  the  Com- 
pany's future  experience  and  surplus-earn mg  power. 

The  Home  OfBce  is  located  opposite  the  Vermont  State  Capitol 

and  visitors  are  always  wrlrome.  An  interesting  historical  booklet, 
describing  both  the  National  Life  Insurant  1  Company  and  many 
of  the  historical  events  of  Vermont,  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 
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LBWAHDOS,  Watertown,  MaM.   SttaUithtd  1829 

Lewandos  was  the  first  company  in  America  to  introduce  French  diy 
deanamg.  Also  the  laigest  cleaning  and  dyeing  company  in  America. 

Laundiy  department  one  of 
the  largest  in  New  England. 

When  N  our  automobile  rovers 
or  robes  become  dirty,  telephone, 
send  us  a  post -card,  or  leave 
them  at  any  of  our  shops. 

Limousines  cleaned  inside  and 
returned  same  day. 

Offices  in  all  the  large  dties  of 
the  East  (see  p  156). 

Executive  offices,  386  Boyls- 

ton  St.,  Host  on,  Mass. 

"  You  Can  Rely  on  Lewandos." 

THB  TUTTLB  COMPAHT,  PubHshera. 

II  and  13  Center  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

This  company,  cstal>lisho(l  in  18,^2  and  incoqxirated  in  1888,  has 
been  eighty- five  years  in  the  printing  business.  It  is  still  in  the 
bands  of  the  Tattles. 

The  company  publishes  catalogs,  genealogies,  town  hbtofies,  col- 
lege annuals,  town  accounting  systems,  Conant's  Vermont,  Vermont 
Historical  Reader,  and  Vermont  Court  Pnn  e(hire. 

Walton's  Vermont  Register  and  Year  lUx^k  for  farmers,  business 
and  professional  men,  is  a  Business  Directory,  Almanac  and  State 
Year-book,  now  hi  its  1 14th  year.  It  is  one  oi  the  oldest  continuous 
publications  in  New  Enj^and. 

Sinro  the  first  number  was  issued  in  180,^  it  has  for  114  years  been 
pri/cd  in  thousands  of  homes,  offices  and  l)iisincss  establishments, 
outliving  the  ownership  of  many  individuals  and  coqx)ralions. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  enlarged  and  rearranged,  hnally 
reaching  its  present  improved  and  convenient  form,  with  everything 
important  pertaining  to  Vermont  in  its  proper  place  for  refeience 
and  all  thoroughly  indexed  (p  274). 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

The  Xcw  Kngland  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  rn\rrs  the 
four  northern  N'cw  England  States  and  embraces  and  coordinates 
more  than  one  hundred  independent  companies. 

A  million  and  a  half  calls  a  day  through  619,274  telephones  serve 
as  a  means  of  communication  perhaps  more  important,  more  vital, 
to  all  functions  of  the  community  than  its  mail  service  or  its  railroads. 
So  little  of  this  mechanism  is  seen  that  it  is  dilVicult  to  realize  how 
hard  it  is  to  keep  the  service  in  perfect  condition.  To  maintain  this 
system  are  required  1,456,838  miles  of  wire  and  415  central  offices. 
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HIGHWAY  CONSTRICTION 


ASPHALT  BLOCK  PAVEMENT 


ALBANY  POST  RO.AD  (BROADWAY),  NORTH  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 
SHOWING  THE  WASHINGTON  IRVING  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE  AT  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

PAVED  WITH   ASPHALT  BLOCKS,  IQII 


The  Asphalt  Block  is  a  composition  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
crushed  trap  rock,  and  inorganic  dust,  thoroughly  mixed  at  a 
temperature  of  300°  F.,  and  pressed  into  block  form  by  hydraulic 
presses  working  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  240  tons  per  block. 

Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  Asphalt  Blocks  has  gradually  in- 
creased until  its  use  has  reached  a  total  of  over  15,000,000  square 
yards,  and  the  present  production  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000 
square  yards  per  year. 

The  Albany  Post  Road  (pp  234,  235,  236,  237)  and  the  Boston 
Post  Road  (pp  69,  73),  the  two  main  highways  leading  out  of  New 
York  City,  have  many  miles  of  Asphalt  Block  pavements.  The 
Asphalt  Block  pavement  on  the  Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway  (p  69) 
has  been  subjected  to  exceedingly  heavy  traffic  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  has  probably  attracted  more  favorable  attention  from  motorists 
than  any  other  highway  in  the  United  States.  Over  forty  miles 
of  the  best  roads  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  are  Asphalt 
Block  pavements.  New  York  City  has  laid  over  5,000,000  square 
yards  of  Asphalt  Blocks. 

Asphalt  Block  pavements  combine  the  following  qualities:  Dur- 
able, Easily  and  Cheaply  Repaired,  Reasonable  in  Cost,  Not  Slip- 
pery, Pleasing  in  .App>earance,  Homogeneous  in  Structure,  Not 
Affected  by  Extremes  of  Temperature,  Noiseless,  and  Sanilar>', 

.\sphalt  Blocks  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Detailed  Specifica- 
tions of  the  Asphalt  Block  pavement  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  HASTINGS   PAVEMENT  COMPANY 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 
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BERMUDEZ  ROAD  ASPHALT 


STATE  HIGHWAY,  WKSTON.  MASS. 

Bermudez  Road  Asphalt  Penetration  Method.    Built  1Q12.    Photo  igis 


The  famous  North  Shore  road  from  Beverly  (see  p  671)  through 
Prides  Crossing  and  Manchester  to  Gloucester,  a  stretch  of  15  miles, 
is  with  the  e.xception  of  a  few  places  on  heavy  grades  paved  with 
Bermudez  Road  Asphalt.  The  work,  started  in  1900,  has  been  added 
to  each  year.  Throughout  New  England  other  extensive  stretches 
of  Bermudez  Asphalt  roads  are  enjoyed  by  motorists. 

The  chief  highway  from  Boston  to  Springfield,  through  Weston  and 
Wayland  (see  p  152),  the  Connecticut  Valley  State  Highway  from 
Springfield  to  Greenfield  (see  p  326)  and  the  North  Shore  Road 
(p  671)  are  among  the  examples  of  Bermudez  .Asphalt  roads  con- 
structed by  the  Penetration  method.  More  than  20,000,000  scjuare 
yards  of  Bermudez  Asphalt  highways  have  been  constructed  since 
iQog  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Why? 

Asphalt  acts  as  a  cement  to  hold  the  stone  in  place.  If  it  bleeds, 
volatilizes,  or  loses  its  adhesive  qualities  and  ductility,  its  cementing 
power  fails  and  the  road  goes  to  pieces.  Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 
has  been  seasoned  by  centuries  of  exposure  before  it  is  used  on  roads, 
therefore  it  retains  its  cohesion,  adhesion  and  ductility  indefinitely. 

In  constructing  Bermudez  roads  both  the  mixing  and  the  pene- 
tration methods  arc  used.  In  the  former  the  material  is  mixed  hot 
with  sand  and  stone,  then  placed  on  a  suitable  foundation  and  thor- 
oughly compacted.  Penetration  roads  are  made  by  placing  the 
stone  on  the  road-bed,  just  as  it  is  })laced  for  waterbound  macadam. 
Then,  instead  of  depending  upon  water  and  dust  to  hold  the  road 
together,  Bermudez  Asphalt  is  used  as  the  binding  material. 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  the  experience  many  communities 
have  had  with  our  roads  and  pavements  sent  on  request. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TARVIA  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


UETROPOUTAN  PARK  CX>lillISSION  SHORE  ROAD.  LYNN,  MASS. 
TREATED  WITH  TARVIA  A 

Tarvia  and  good  roads  in  New  England  are  so  nearly  synonymous 
that  the  New  England  Hotel  Keepers*  folder  announces  that  the 
automobilist  may  travel  everywhere  in  New  England  over  splendid 
"Tarvia  Highways." 

The  oldest  Tarvia  Highways  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the 
Newton  Boulevard,  the  Revere  Beach  Parkway,  etc.,  but  the  mile- 
age has  been  extended  year  by  year  until  a  traveler  over  the  highways 
is  safe  in  ascribing  every  particularly  pleasing  bituminous  surfaced 
road  to  Tarvia.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  routes  covered 
in  this  Handbook  through  Massachusetts,  the  southern  part  of 
New  Hampshire  and  along  the  Maine  coast  is  of  Tarvia  construc- 
tion or  Tarvia  treated. 

The  Springfield-Worcester  road  (p  134)  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Providence- Boston  road  (p  201),  the  Quincy-Hingham-Cohasset  and 
Plymouth  roads  (p  5^9),  the  North  Shore  roads  (p  655)  on  the  Park- 
ways, as  far  as  Ipswich  (p  683),  West  Newbur>',  and  Newbur>'port, 
and  even  beyond  in  Maine,  the  twenty  odd  miles  from  Kittery 
(p  702)  to  Biddeford,  the  good  stretches  in  Rhode  Island  from  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier  both  by  the  shore  and  by  the  Tower  Hill  road  to 
Wickford,  and  in  Connecticut  the  Wethcrsfield  road  and  many 
others  show  Tarvia  construction  and  Tarvia  maintenance. 

Information  about  Tarvia  roads  at  any  of  the  Barrett  offices. 

The  ^c00t  Company 

NEW  YORK      CHICAGO  ^.^^^       PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


ST.  LOUIS 

DETROIT 

NASHVILLE 


CLEVELAND 
BIRMINGHAM 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS  CITY 
SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH 

MINNEAPOUS 

PEORIA 
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SOCONY  ASPHALT  BINDERS  tnd  ROAD  OILS 
MAKE  GOOD  ROADS 


SOCONY  PAVEMKNT  IN  PROCESS.     MARLBORO,  MASS.,  iqt;.  PENETRATION 
BASE,  BINDER  B.     TOPEKA  MIXED  TOP,  BINDER  C. 

Use  SocoNY  Asphalt  Binder  A  for  surfacing  parkways  and  for 
building  sand  and  oil  roads  by  the  layer  method. 

Use  SocoNY  Asphalt  Binder  B  for  building  Macadam  roads  by 
the  penetration  method  and  for  building  sand  and  oil  roads  by  the 
mixing  method  (see  p  150). 

Use  Socony  Asphalt  Binder  C  for  building  Asphalt  Macadam  by 
the  mixing  method.    Use  Socony  .\sphalt  Road  Oils  for  dust  laying. 

Socony  Paving  Asphalt,  for  Sheet  Asphalt,  and  Socony  Mixing 
Asphalt,  for  Bituminous  Concrete,  make  smooth  asphalt  pavements. 

Socony  .Asphalt  Binders  were  used  largely  in  making  the  famous 
Cape  Cod  '*  Sand  and  Oil "  roads  (see  pp  566,  568).  They  have  been 
since  copied  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Also  used  in  building 
many  of  the  principal  State  Highways  throughout  the  country. 

The  Maine  Post  Road  from  Portland  to  Brunswick,  a  distance 
of  21.9  miles,  was  built  of  Bituminous  Macadam,  using  Standard 
Macadam  .Asphalt  Binder.  Being  a  Federal  Aid  Road,  it  was  con- 
structed under  the  suf^ervision  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  State  of  Maine  through  the  respective  departments  concerned. 

All  who  ride  in  automobiles  appreciate  the  advantages  of  smooth, 
asphaltic  surfaces  which  result  from  the  use  of  our  Binders  made 
from  Refined  Mexican  .Asphalt. 

Those  who  ride  in  automobiles,  and  those  who  sit  beside  the  road, 
all  appreciate  the  advantages  of  dustless  roads. 

Specifications  and  particulars  will  be  promptly  furnished  on  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Road  Oil  Department 


50  Congress  St. 
Boston, 
Mass. 


SOCONY  ASPHXI.T  SPR.WER 
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WARRENITE.    Country  Road  Service 


CROIIWKI.L,  COXN  .  ROAD.     LAID  IQIJ 
lODATE  THIS  ROAD  HAS  BEEN  I  NDER  FLOODS  FOI  R  Sl'CCESSIVE  YE.\RS  AND 
SUOU*S  ABSOLUTELY  NO  SIGN  OF  DISINTEGILVTION  OR  SETTLEMENT 


Warrenite  is  a  modification  of  Bilulilhic  fKivement  construction 
adapted  to  meet  countr>'  rtKid  conditions  and  esj>ecially  adapted  as 
a  surfacing  for  old  macadam,  concrete,  or  brick  roads  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  as  road  surfaces. 

Warrenite  is  not  a  liquid  coating  or  a  dust  layer,  but  is  a  sur- 
face made  of  a  dense  mixture  of  varying  sizes  of  sound  crushed  stone 
or  gravel  combined  with  bituminous  cement  so  projwrtioned  as  to 
obtain  the  l>est  results. 

Warrenite  is  the  only  bituminous  road  surface,  in  which  the 
voids  in  the  mineral  aggregate  can  be  completely  filled  with  bitumen, 
without  making  an  unstable  soft  surface.  Consequently  Warrenite 
is  the  only  bituminous  wearing  surface  which  will  not  absorb  water. 

Warrenite  is  the  solution  of  the  country  road  problem  both  as  to 
new  roads  and  for  resurfacing  macadam  roads.  Over  6,000.000 
sfjuarc  yards,  equal  to  more  than  700  miles  of  roadway  16  feet  wide, 
have  been  laid  and  under  contract  during  the  i)ast  eight  years. 

Warrenite  roads  have  j)roved  successful  and  }x)pular  in  New 
England.  In  Massachusetts  notable  stretches  of  WARRE^^TE  are 
the  Rockrimmon  road,  Chicopee  (p  336),  and  at  Westfield  (p  416). 
In  Connecticut  alone  in  three  years  three  fourths  of  a  million  (750.000) 
scjuare  yards  were  laid.  The  Boston  Post  Road  from  Port  Chester 
to  Stratford  is  very  largely  Warrenite  (pp  77,  89).  Other  im- 
portant stretches  are  on  either  side  of  the  city  of  Meriden  (p  in). 

Motorists  alon^  this  highway  through  East  Hartford  have  noted 
with  delight  the  sign 

NO  MORE  DUST 

Take  ofT  your  blindersi  No  more  we  eat 

The  dust  from  autos  on  this  busy  street; 

The  reason  is  as  clear  as  light, 

The  road's  been  paved  with  Warrenite. 

Laid  by  W.VRKEN  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BITOSAN 


LAYING  BITOSAN  SURFACE.     FINISHED  ROAD 


BiTOSAN  (RcR.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  an  asphalt  pavement  laid  on  a 
foundation  of  specially  prepared  asphalt  and  sand  or  gravel. 
Bitosan  Foundations  are  as  firm  and  rigid  as  cement  concrete  and 
far  more  walerpnxjf.  Bitosan  pavements  are  laid  in  two  or  three 
courses,  according  to  tratTic  requirements. 

Where  sand  or  gravel  is  the  only  native  road  metal,  Bitosan 
offers  an  opportunity  to  build  durable,  sm<K)th,  and  handsome  roads 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

THK  UNITED  ST.VFKS  .\SPHALT  RKITNING  COMPANY 

oo  West  St.,  New  York 

ACME  ROAD  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


"make  over  voi'R  stone  walls  into  good  roads" 

PORTABLE  ROCK  CRUSHER  WITH  FOLDING  ELEVATOR,  NO.  S^iA. 


Acme  Road  Building  Machinery  is  used  by  townships,  high- 
way commissions,  and  scores  of  leading  contractors  and  municipal- 
ities in  New  England  and  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  Illustrated  128-page  Catalogue  lists  and  describes  everything 
of  our  manufacture  from  Portable  Crushing  Plants  to  Concrete 
Mixers,  Plows,  and  small  tools. 

Main  Office,  Frankfort,  N.Y.  New  England  Office,  \V.  T.  Becker, 
Mgr.,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  New  York  Office,  120  Liberty  St., 
Wm.  M.  Hoag,  Mgr. 
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LEB-IRON  GUIDE  BOARDS 

A  Rood  road  is  incomplete  without  good  Sign 
Boards.  A  town  without  Guide  Boards 
leaves  an  unpleasant  impression  on  the  tourist. 

If  **He  who  runs  may  read"  clearly  staled 
directions  at  every  fork  and  turn,  he  is  re- 
lieved of  perplexity,  worrj*,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  country. 

The  Leb-iron  Guide  Board  is  Permanent, 
Dependable,  P^asily  Read,  Attractive.  It  is 
cast  iron  with  insert  enameled  letters,  the 
enamel  baked  on  in  colors  to  correspond  with 
the  color  marking  of  the  road  indicated. 

The  information  can't  wash  off  nor  fade; 
the  board  can't  crack,  warp,  blister,  nor  decay. 

Adopted  by  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the 
Burlington  Way,  this  type  of  board  shows  its 
adaptation  to  Slate  Roads,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  service  such  as  warnings  for  school 
houses,  sharp  curves,  etc. 

Boost  your  town  or  State  with  Leb-iron. 
Write  for  booklets  illustrated  in  color. 

LEBANON  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

GRANITE  PAVING  BLOCK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  U.  S.  INC. 

What  are  Improved  Granite  Block  Pavements?  New  England 
quarried  granite  cut  by  New  England  hand  labor  to  carefully  pre- 
determined specific  size  blocks,  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  with 
a  cushion  of  sand  between  the  concrete  and  the  granite  block;  all 
blocks  laid  with  very  close  joints,  all  joints  filled  with  either  con- 
crete grout  (cement  and  sand)  or  other  durable  filler. 

What  kind  of  a  street  do  they  make?  .A  smooth,  even  surface 
street,  easily  cleaned  and  thus  sanitar>',  a  street  which  never  gets 
pitted  and  rutty,  commercially  noiseless,  never  slippery,  waterproof, 
and  which  will  resist  wear  for  from  20  to  35  years.  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  one  street  of  Improved  method  laid  granite  blocks  in  constant 
use  since  iSgg,  and  still  in  good  condition.  The  best  investment  for 
taxpayers'  money. 

31  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Chicago,  111.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

"Concrete  for  Permanence."  Ancient  Roman  roads  made  of 
concrete  may  be  found  in  use  today.  Our  interesting  booklet 
"Concrete  Highways"  free  for  the  asking. 
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